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VoL. II. _ JULV, 1833. _ Mo-1- 

A CONVERSATION 

WHICH THE EDITOR OF THIS MAGAZINE HAD WITH DIEDRICH KNICKERROCKER, 
CONCERNING NATIONAL LITERATURE AND OTHER GRAVE TOPICS, 


OST courteous reader—once more, at the stat¬ 
ed time of periodic revolve, appears that vene¬ 
rated form before you, 

The best chamber in the “ Independent” has 
still about it that quiet air of secluded privacy, 
wliich conqwrts so well with the staid appear¬ 
ance and vast undertakings of the important 
gentleman, who fills the most substantial of its antique chairs, with 
such subdued, yet conscious dignity. The hostess has not lately 
been “putting every tiling to rights,”—the “ old, mouldy books still 
lay about at sixes and sevens,”—the “ saddle-bags,” with their inesti¬ 
mable treasure, are exposed upon the table, before which—“ no de¬ 
rangement in his ideas”—sits that “ small, brisk-looking old gentle- 
1 
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3 . .. \ A Conversation, 

man,” whose labours then and there concocted, have conferred such 
a lasting immortality on himself—and (a far more valuable conside¬ 
ration in the opinion of Seth Handaside)—such a widenspread noto¬ 
riety upon the Independent Columbian Hotel. 

Unlike his own renowned Van Twiller; the slight wreaths which 
curl from his consuming Virginian, seem pregnant with idea; and 
the light clouds hovering over his pleasant view of “ the new grounds 
of the Collect,” appear prophetic of that unparalleled blaze of glory 
which so soon and so permanently settled on his name. 

It is not enough for thee, gentle and highly privileged reader of 
the Knickerbacker, that thou hast before thee a resemblance so strik¬ 
ing of our honoured patron. We, who lately have been admitted to 
the favour of holding actual converse with his embodied shade, shall 
make him more intimately known, by unfolding to thee the manner 
in which he appeared to us, and what little we recollect of the in¬ 
structive conversation which we held with the learned phantom;— 
and here, lest thou shouldst fall into an error, already extensively 
believed—that we, in virtue of our office, hold a talisman, which we 
have only to rub, like the ring in the Arabian Nights, and we can 
command up the erudite spirit at our will—we have to inform thee, 
that we are indebted to no such power for the honour; and if the il¬ 
lustrious shade deigns to reveal himself more particularly to us, it is 
in such manner and time as he approves himself; and of which we 
have no intimation till under the influence of his dread presence. 
This thou wilt more particularly understand, when we recount the 
singular manner, and unexpected time of his last appearance on earth, 
viz. that which we are about to record. 

The fair city of the Knickerbocker’s was glowing in the glorious 
sunset of June, when we, somewhat fatigu^ by the just finished 
toil of preparing our last number, took a walk towards the interior 
of this ancient Island of Manhattan, for the purpose of refreshing 
our wearied spirits with the cooler air of the country. We soon found 
ourselves on a little knoll, beautiful as the fabled arbour of the poet. It 
was a secluded and unobtrusive spot. Gigantic forest trees, so old 
and gnarled, that they might have witnessed the midnight dance of 
the aboriginal Delawares, shut it out from all contiguity with man, 
and threw over the silky and luxuriant verdure below, a twilight so 
shadowy and tempered, as 

“ Made the very darkness there, 

More beautiful than light elsewhere.” 

Immediately before, glancing through the irregular trunks, rolled the 
lordly Hudson. Not a breath disturbed his bright and beautiful ex¬ 
panse, whichlooked in the summer splendour like a lake of sunshine; 
and far beyond, robed in all the enchantment of distance, the wood- 
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crowned hills of Jersey were disclosed, every feature of the lovely land¬ 
scape harmonizing together, with a softness superior to the artist’s 
pencil; and the whole, as it were, smiling in its proud consciousness 
of beauty, as it was seen in that pearly clearness of atmosphere, 
which, in our own delightful climate, blends the blue beauty of the 
Italian sky, with the dazzling splendour of the tropic sunshine. Na¬ 
ture was before me in her most touching«beaiity, the magnificence of 
repose. There was a golden glory in the sky, and a dreamy stillness 
in the air, as if soul and life were trembling into delicious slumber, 
and there was nought but love and loveliness awake. 

Our spirit, thrilling with the influence of the scene and hour, had 
sank like all around into a state of unconscious vitality, when our at¬ 
tention was arrested by a gentle tap on the shoulder. We looked up, 
and great was our emotion, at finding ourselves—yes, reader—in the 
very presence of the venerable Knickerbocker. There could be no pos¬ 
sible mistake in his identity. From the adjusted air of his cocked hat, 
to the “ bright pair of square silver shoe buckles,” his dress was exactly 
asdescribed by thecircumstantial landlord, and would have announced 
his quality, even without the ponderous volume which he carried 
under his arm, or the peculiar and characteristic twinkle of satisfac¬ 
tion in bis eye, strongly indicating the historian of New Amsterdam. 
As thou mayest suppose, reader, our reverence, in his presence, was 
extreme. We started to our feet, and, after a profound salutation, 
remained modestly uncovered, gazing, in admiration, on this illustri¬ 
ous genius. 

The little gentleman seemed pleased at our undisguised respect, 
and with the cordiality of true greatness, motioned us to sit down ; 
himself, with peculiar dignity, assuming the same position. We 
confess his gracious manner dissipated a tinge of fear which his au¬ 
gust presence had thrown over us, not unaccompanied with some 
slight misgivings as to his expected disapprobation of our labours ; 
but soon, won by his complacency, we found words to say, “ Thy 
presence, illustrious historian, now that the first timidity consequent 
upon being in the actual presence of such greatness, is overcome, 
gives us genuine satisfaction, inasmuch as it affords an opportunity, 
mingled with some degree of apprehension, to present you with the 
first volume of a work, which we have essayed to link with immor- 
tality, by the effectual stamp of thy name.” So saying, we drew 
from the ample pocket of our editorial surtout, the first volume of the 
Emickerbacker, handsomely bound in the Dutch colors of orange 
and silver, and reverently laid it at the feet of the shade. He put 
back bis fa^t gently from his forehead, and we could plainly see that 
the benevolent expanse of his brow was brightened with a passing 
glow of pleasure. “ I receive,” said he, with a pause duly adjust^ 
to his dimity, <Hhis first substantial offering to my memory, with 
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pleasure; and though it does not as yet comport in its matter, with 
the wide celebrity of my name, yet I feel, in sooth, well disposed to 
encourage it as containing at least the germ of what may be excel¬ 
lent.” “ Truly, father,” said we, much gratified with his condescen¬ 
sion, “ our Magazine has not yet attained either the character or 
condition we would wish. Our standard for the excellence of such 
things is high. When the JCnickerbacker shall be ^wxdyAmerican^ 
—when its pages, to apply a beautiful expression of Shelley’s shall 
reflect the genius and feelings of “ the inheritors of unfulfilled re¬ 
nown” in our country—when its articles, of whatever description 
they may be, whether 

“Gay or grave, or lively, or serene,” 

shall bear the tracery of the genius of this mighty land—when, in 
fact, our periodical, reflecting the pure, the indigenous feelings of our 
country, shall become the mirror op our national lite¬ 
rature —then, and not till then, will its destiny be complete; and 
our object and our wishes be fulfilled, in giving to America a native 
Magazine.” We felt warmed by our subject, which feeling was not 
a little increased by the complacent smile of satisfaction with which 
the old gentleman heard us ; and continued, ‘‘ At present, we must 
owe our success to the spirit and fidelity with which pictures, essen¬ 
tially foreign, are executed. An article, to be what is called ‘ good,’ 
or, in other words, that will please, must comport with the habits, 
the taste, of the time,—both foreign ; and our Magazine, taking its 
complexion from circumstances, must, like the passive lake, be tinged 
with the colour of the clouds above. These, at present, owe their 
form, their beauty, to a foreign sun. The god of light in our own 
clime has not yet arisen ; but the dawn is coming, the far horizon 
is already streaked with its radiance ; distant it is true, but intense, 
glowing, splendid, and giving glorious promise of brightness, when 
it comes. We cannot take time by the forelock—we must wait.” 
“My son,” said the venerable sage, assuming that oracular air which 
so well became him, and gently smoothing down his ‘ olive velvet 
pantaloons’ with his hand, “ my son, thou art falling, I perceive, into 
the prevalent error of the time. A national literature is indeed the 
noblest glory of any country, but in America it is, at present, unat¬ 
tainable; not because we speak the language of a literature already 
formed, but because we want the impregnate character to mould it 
to our purpose. When the mind of this land, springing from its 
myriad sources, shall, like the mists from the different springs, in the 
Persian story, that wreathed themselves into the invincible and stu¬ 
pendous Genius, have attained the full measure of its stature, it will, 
with the giant’s form, have the giant’s might, and will, what nothing 
else can effect, fashion an according language.” “ Most erudite sir,” 
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said we, while our countenance strongly evinced our respect for his vast 
learning, “ your remark has in it very forcible truth. It is not lan¬ 
guage which forms a literature, but the inverse. If we might use a 
more homely illustration than thine, language is nothing more than 
the water which must take its figure as it tills the vase. Our vase 
has, as yet, but a few drops at the bottom; besides, we have an ex¬ 
ample to the point in the diirerent character in the very language 
which we speak, which the warm and wild imagination of Ireland 
has imprest upon those productions, which emanate peculiarly 
from itself. This, too, is what we long to see in America, and is to 
be effected, not by the absurd folly, as attempted by that unwise di¬ 
vine in the east, of clipping up and altering its orthography, but by 
tincturing it with the national genius. This is practicable, and this 
will take place. Even we ourselves do not despair of witnessing the 
time when, in this country, the noble language which we speak, shall, 
in structure indeed be English, but in tone, in character, in power, 
purely and decidedly American.” “ My child,” resumed the vene¬ 
rable Diedrich, “ thy remarks are just; the past exploits and con¬ 
templated achievements of that eastern divine you have mentioned, 
resemble that wise man mentioned by Joannes of Basle, who 
thought whitewashing the rugged mountain would much improve 
its appearance.” “ Or rather,” returned we, “ the indiscreet wife of 
the Virtuoso, who, asWinckelman tells us, had such a passion forevery 
thing new, that one morning she scour^ off all the incomparable 
rust of ages from the medals of her spouse, though the horrified 
antiquary lost his senses with distraction at the sight.” The sage 
seemed not displeased with us for our interruption, and continu^, 
“ Thy warmth, my son, in this cause is very commendable; but let 
me hope thou wilt not countenance this miserable innovation, by 
following it in the illustrious leader of American literature.” 

“ Never !” 

“ While we are upon the topic of orthography,” continued the 
sage, with an emotion which evinced the deep importance of the 
subject, “ I have repented of the permission given to thy esteemed 
predecessor in the curule chair, as to altering my name, and wish 
thee to restore it to its original spelling, as it stands in my celebrated 
History. It is but ill repaying Fame, for extending my celebrity to the 
uttermost corners of the earth, to thus find fault with her scholarship. 
Thou hast heard of the ingenious shipwrecked felon,whoso effectually 
persuaded the simple king and courtiers of Siam, that his manacles 
were badges of the highest distinction, and himself a grandee of such 
eminence, that all the fashionables in Bancok were presently arrayed 
in handcuffs. So as Fortune has generously given immortal glory 
to what some would consider a discreditable mistake, I will even take 
it as it came and adopt the O to the end of time, forever and ever. 
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Besides,” continued he, with gravity, and at the same time carefully 
brushing some specks from his ‘rusty black coat,’ and adjusting his 
hat to a more consequential air, “ my particular friends, Thucidi- 
des and Xenophon, Livy, Tacitus, and Polybius, Diodorus and 
Gibbon, know me by no other name, and if it was rumoured in the 
shades, that I had ^tered its orthography, I have little doubt that 
Rhadamanthus would take it up very warmly.” “ Your decision is 
wise, most illustrious sir,” said we, “ your request shall be immediate¬ 
ly attended to. Immortality is certainly an ample recompense for 
incorrectness; nor would any one think of altering the name of 
Caesar, though Scaliger wrote a learned and long disquisition in 
Latin, to prove it ought to be written with an O.” 

“A precisely similar case,” said the little gentleman, mightily 
tickled at the coincidence, “ your erudition has furnished a pre¬ 
cedent which most effectually decides the question. I shall certainly 
speak to Julius on the subject.” 

“ To return, venerable father, to our original discourse, wilt thou 
deign to favour us with thy most sage advice, as to the means wemust 
employ to annihilate the long epidemic, in this clime, for English 
literature, and to effect the wholesome substitution of our own ?” 

“ My son,” said he, with a tone in which his kindness was slightly 
mingl^ with austerity, “ for the present it is impossible; I little like 
the prevalent fashion, so much in vogue among the conceited and 
shallow scribblers of our day, of decrying English literature. 
Although that nation did wrongfully wrest New Amsterdam from 
ray venerated ancestors, in spite of the valorous Stuyvesant, (whose 
grim visage it mightily pleasetb us to see thou hast put forth to 
guard thy outworks) I have circumstantially recorded in my veri¬ 
table History, and which, after the manner of Homer, I have judi¬ 
ciously clos^ at that period, as if nothing were worth recording after. 
Yet still they are a mighty people; and though it grieves me to say 
it, the ancient musical and euphonious Dutch, is fast fading away, 
while their language in this country, is likely to be everlasting ; and 
wherever that language is spoken, its great classical authors, such as 
Shakspeare, Milton, and Myself, will be read and imitated, whether 
in America or England. Indeed I was told by George the Fourth, 
the other day, that my History was as popular in his dominions as 

it is in my native country.” “ But, sir,”-Sir,” continued 

he, rather piqued at my attempt to interrupt him, “ English litera¬ 
ture is already formed—her excellence in every branch of art, and 
every walk of science, is greater than ever was attained by any na¬ 
tion. At this day she abounds with learned and illustrious authors, 
whose works always will be popular, and besides, their literature is 
80 intimately blended with our own, that leave out the advertise¬ 
ments, and you will find two-thirds of every newspaper in this country, 
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has appeared originally there; and while we are thus largely in¬ 
debted to them, it argues but little for the generosity or gratitude of 
Americans, to make a system of abusing the literature of England ; 
and resembles the conduct of one who, though continually eating 
at a gentleman’s table, takes every occasion to tell him that his 
viands are despicable, and his cookery of the worst.” We shrewdly 
suspected, though we did not dare to give birth to our surmise, that 
the worthy old gentleman’s warmth in the cause of English litera¬ 
ture, arose from the great popularity of his own works in that em¬ 
pire. He continued, “ The literati of England have a strong partiali¬ 
ty for the genius of this ‘ young America,’ and invariably approve 
and applaud any work of merit that appears among us. It is a 
place to which our men of talent resort, and where they are wel¬ 
comed and encouraged. It is a home where our artists are instruct¬ 
ed, and cherished, and rewarded ; and my young friend, you should 
make it your endeavour, as far as in your power, to promote a reci¬ 
procal feeling in this country.” 

Struck with the justice of his observations, and willing to restore 
his complacency, we answered him, “ Yes, venerable sir, England 
is, indeed, a proud and mighty land, and the sublimest praise ever 
won by a nation arises from the fact that Britain still retains, by her 
intellect and her intelligence, that ascendency over the minds of a 
vast and powerful nation, which her arms politically were unable to 
preserve. Yet apart from all such ungenerous feelings as you have 
justly denounced, the formation of a literature of our own —a Na¬ 
tional American literature —is the dearest idol of our heart. What 
signifies it that our dominions stretch from the rising to the setting 
sun—what availeth all the lavish magnificence which nature has 
displayed in this her favourite region, if no Mind of our own, arises to 
give life to the deep sublimities of thought, which tremble into exist¬ 
ence at their contemplation? It is not unnumbered trophies that 
give splendour to a nation—no extent of empire, nor grandeur of 
achievement, can confer the inestimable glory of intellectual great¬ 
ness—else had the Parthians been renowned, and the Assyrians im¬ 
mortal. No—this TO jMtAor of eternal Fame, is to be found only in the 
native—the impregnated genius of the land. The fame of Greece, 
as the Roman orator truly observed, rests not on her heroes and her 
legislators, but on her historians and her bards; and its value re¬ 
ceives its most glorious illustration in the history of those wondrous 
countries, whose memories, through its influence, have survived their 
existence, and whose temples have survived their gods.” 

“ I can easily pardon your enthusiasm, my child,” said the vene¬ 
rable sage, “since it is at once so natural and so just. Schlegel in¬ 
deed was right when he said, ‘ National recollections, the noblest 
inheritance a people can possess, bestow an advantage which no other 
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riches can supply.* They form, indeed, a heritage which admits of 
no fluctuation or decay—those nnufAMra «« att —those possessions to 
eternity, which are at once ennobling and imperishable. But with 
us, though its elements exist in supreme abundance, its develope- 
ment must be slow. In the words of Burke, it is a small seminal 
principal, rather than a formed l)ody; but its birth will be certain, 
its growth invigorating and unshackled, its maturity noble and gi¬ 
gantic.” 

“ But, father,” said we, in what does its elements consist ? What 
are the principles which must regulate its advancement ? It con¬ 
sists not surely in the servile imitation—of the idioms, the expres¬ 
sions, the thoughts, of the foreign writers of a foreign land. It, to 
our mind to be national, even if it be rude and unpolished, must be 
steeped and imbued, with the peculiarities of our country. Surely, 
surely ‘ the wild freshness of morning’ is more bright and attractive 
than the cold, though serene, reflection of the evening glories of an¬ 
other people.” 

“Your observations are perfectly sound,” returned my instructor, 
“but you found your hopes upon data altogether wrong. You 
look for a national literature where it never can be found. For many, 
many years the productions of our best writers can be but essentially 
imiUitions. If you want to see the seinina from which a national 
literature will spring, stand up and look around you.” 

We know not what spell was thrown over us, or what magic he 
employed, but on following his direction, the glories of an unrivalled 

scene had burst upon us,-^the universe seemed before us in one 

gigantic landscape. Stupendous mountains, covered with unmelt¬ 
ing snows, rose up,—huge, awful, rugged, like stepping-stones to hea¬ 
ven, Rivers, whose massive tides might wash a thousand realms, 
rolled, in dark and deep magnificence, through vast forests, consecrat¬ 
ed for ages to solitude and God, and giving a music to their awful 
loneliness, by lifting up their voices in the dread thunder of everlast¬ 
ing cataracts. Plains of interminable continuity stretched into the 
horizon, where the buflalo and the bison, and the elk, bounded in 
uncontrolled and unregarded liberty. A sun, palaced in a sky, with¬ 
out a shadow, and without a cloud, pouring over the gorgeous land 
a flood—a blaze of living light, and the whole, glassed in lakes of 
ocean magnitude, mirrors worthy of the unriviilled scene. The 
sun went down, and a moon of intensest radiance took his place, 
flinging the splendour of elysian softness over the whole. The light 
of a thousand watch fires glanced up from the forest depths, and in¬ 
numerable swarthy warriors pealed their battle-whoop in the mid¬ 
night stillness, and danced in the exultation of triumphant war- 

the moon was eclipsed-the watchfires were extinguished-the 

blackness of darkness curtained up the earth-tlie million throat- 
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ed thunder burst in terrific peals from the careering clouds-the 

gathered whirlwinds were let loose, and raved like the madness of 
angry nature round the giant mountains, tearing and rending, in their 

fearful sweep, the solid roidc and the mighty tree-sheet after sheet 

of candescent flame flashed along the illuminated sky, splitting and 
shivering the massive fabrics of the almighty hills, and lighting up the 
everlasting forests, as they bowed in awful reverence to tlie storm, the 
vivid corruscations lending a grandeur of sublimest terror to a panora¬ 
ma, whose greatness was almost beyond mortal ken-again the tem¬ 
pest, in its path of darkness, passed away-and calm and beautiful, 

thesunny lightof autumn slept upon the hills—the lakes were turned to 
sheets of gold, and the tinted waters of the rivers flashed in every rain¬ 
bow colour—their tide like a corinthian brass of melted gems,- 

the monarch mountains were robed in purple wreaths, and the pri¬ 
meval forests arrayed in a gala dress, where green, and gold, 
and blue, and scarlet, were blending in a living mosaic of dazzling 
beauty. “ The pageant of the year’’ was there—and the limitless 
landscape, as it laughed in light, might have seemed the radiant 
scenery of a sinless world. It was not any cold feelings of loftiest 
admiration that spell-bound us at the glorious sight. Our soul ex¬ 
panding with the vastnesa of the prospect, awoke to a new and 
thrilling consciousness, that steeped every faculty in sublimeat 
thought. 

The sage marked the eflfect which the wondrous spectacle pro- 
duced, .and stretching out his hand towards the vast expanse, ex¬ 
claimed, “ There are the elements of your National Literature — 
there are the stamina from which it must arise—there are the sources 
at once of its originality and its power, and until the poetry of that 
breathing scene is impressed deep in the national heart, we can ne¬ 
ver look for a corresponding literature. It is not from the exotic 
feeling and the transplanted associations of the settler or his descend¬ 
ant, that such can spring. It must be indigenous. It must arise 
from, and grow up with the soil with which it may be connected. 
When the mighty plains of Germany were still in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, covered with those awful forests which called forth the wonder 
of the Roman conqueror,—though a national literature did not ex¬ 
ist, yet its principles were implanted deep in the feelings of the peo¬ 
ple. The demons of their tradition, and the warrior-gods of their 
forefathers, nerved the spirit of their crusades and lingered in the 
baronial halls of their mountain chieftains, influencing the successive 
states of society through the long career of ages, until the gradual 
light of civilization had formed these floating, undetected^ yet irre¬ 
sistible associations, into the numberless manifestations of originality, 
excitement, and power, to be found in their almost every author. 
The ghosts of Ossian—the blue mists of his hills—the soft voices of 
his waters, and the shadowy forms of his heroes, still linger in the 
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undisturbed morasses, and loom in the formless superstitions of the 
Irish peasantry: and in like manner, for it is of no use to multiply 
examples, or to refer to India, to Spain, to Italy, or England; had the 
aborigines of this enormous continent existed, until they had be¬ 
come its conscious lords, and developed into power and utility all its 
limitless resources, we would have found a national literature, corres- 



nance with their savage state, in the wild poetry of their eloquence, 
and the touching simplicity of their superstitions.-As it is, we 


must wait until the vast inequality of surface with population will 
be proportioned—until that unceasing current, which the necessities 


of the old societies of earth has caused to flow for three hundred 


years into the bosom of this land, shall have restored the level of 
the world—until its vast regions and unexplored territories shall 
have ceased to cry ‘ give, give, give’—^in the satiety of their flourish¬ 
ing improvement-then, my son, and not till then, we may look for 

a native Milton, whose song will be pregnant with celestial fire- 

then we may look for a Skakspeare, whose genius, ‘dippedin heaven,’ 
can catch and communicate the glorious but unrevealed imaginings, 
whose pulsations throb through every scene. Then we may look 
for that truest poetry,—the poetry of feeling.—Then we may expect 
that loftiest eloquence, whose images and energy spring only from 
the heart. Then, and hardly before, we may hope to see that pu¬ 
rity and perfection of intellectual light, which is diffused, not by the 
blaze of one solitary intellect, but by the blended radiance of a 
whole people’s mind, glowing with an ardent perception of the un¬ 
rivalled beauties of their clime, and which will burn on bright and un¬ 
wasting for ever. Until this consummation shall arrive, we must be 
content that our greatest names, not merely in every department of 
mind, but in every walk of science and every branch of art, shall 
rank as ornaments of English literature.” 

“ Father,” said we, profoundly gratified by the pains he had taken 
in this long and earnest disquisition, to enlighten our understand¬ 
ing, “ the prospect thou hast unfolded, if remote, is certainly mag¬ 
nificent Wilt thou not point out in what manner we can assist in 
an object at once so glorious and consonant to our feelings. Will not 
thine own immortal “ Knickerbocker” have a leading share in direct¬ 
ing the national taste.” 

“ My son,” returned he, with great complacency, “ thy best course 
will consist in following, not in stemming the tide. Agencies so 
humble as thine, can alter or influence such commanding objects, as 
little as the gongs and the wounds of the Peruvians could avail to dis¬ 
sipate the eclipse from the luminary they adored. Thou wilt find 
thy best fame and thy surest reward in administering such whole¬ 
some gratification to the public taste, as may comport for the time 
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with its wishes and its wants. If thou wilt so far miscalculate thy 
influence as to attempt to lead, thou wilt most assuredly and deserv¬ 
edly fail. In thy situation, my son, it is much better to be favoured, 
than to be feared.” 

Yes; but venerable and most respected sir,” said we, with some 
little astonishment, can we not calculate our destiny, in that case, 
after the invariable fate of the time-serving genera who have pre¬ 
ceded us ?—will it not be our lot to languish on for a few moons, 
and then miserably perish ? Oh, that thou wouldst exercise thy 

S reternatural powers, and uncurtain the future fate of this our dear 
lagazine, as thou hast that of our national literature?——Will it 
not be the lot of this renowned j^riodical, which rejoices in thy 

name, to witness and exult in that intellectual millenium ?-WiU 

it not be our fortune < to share the favor and partake the gale.’ ” 

Here, at this our ardent, but somewhat faith-wanting speech, we 
thought the little gentleman looked somewhat piqued. “ Friend,” 
said he, with a great appearance of dignity, if thou dost not believe 
that the name it bears is not already a sufficient passport for the 
Knickerbocker Magazine to immortality, thou dost scarcely deserve 
to have thy incredulity removed; however, in consideration of thy 
mortal shortsightedness, and thy great anxiety, thou shalt see.” 

Instant as he spoke, we felt a sudden and startling twitch, as if ^ 
the air had been divided by an instant vacuum, and we conceived 
our senses had deceived us, so wonderful was the immediate change. 
The green sward beneath us had given place to a costly ottoman of 
gold brocade; the high arch of the foliage overhead, was turned into 
an inlaid ceiling, wrought in many a superb device with the chival¬ 
rous doings of Walter the Doubter, William the Testy, and Peter 
the Headstrong; the gnarled trunks around us, had been changed 
by some unaccountable metamorphosis, into stately pillars of an un¬ 
usual order of architecture, supporting the aforesaid roof, and the 
walls of the noble apartment, which seemed to be a library, were 
covered with a vast number of boolcs in costly bindings. A mossy 
bank beside us, was changed into a splendid or molu table, on which 
which were spread an infinite multiplicity of papers, and a range of 
windows in the front, looked out into a spacious square, compost of 
buildings of towering magnitude, and princely magnificence. The 
whole seemed a lively haunt of business; but the fantastic dress and 
outlandish appearance of the inhabitants, prevented'our wondering 
senses from forming any conjecture as to what country they belonged. 

I applied to the sage, who remained unchanged beside me, for an ex¬ 
planation of the marvellous phenomenon. He seemed to highly enjoy 
the increase of our astonishment. “ You are now,” said he, “ in the 
Knickerbocker office, in the city of New-York, the Metropolis of the 
great empire of North America;—the time, is December, a.d. 2833. 
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The books you see, form a complete set of the great Magazine from its 
commencement, supposed to be the only perfect one in the world, and 
esteemed so invaluable by the proprietors—that they will not part 
with them on any consideration, though large oilers have been 
made for them by the King of New Zealand, as they are to be 
maintained for ever by an express reservation in the w ill of Pea¬ 
body and Co., the original founders. You will get whatever addi¬ 
tional information you require from the newspapers l)efore you.” I 
took up one. I thought its texture resembled silk.* The characters 
were peculiar, but by a species of intuition, I was able to decypher 
them, without difficulty, and an ingenious machine to which it was at¬ 
tached, turned over the leaves as I required,.of its own accord.t It 
proved to be the New-York Courier and Enquirer, for December 13, 
^833, and though enlarged to near six times its present size, there 
was no difficulty attending its perusal. We can only recollect a few 
paragraphs which struck us as being peculiarly interesting. 

“ The city, yesterday morning, w as visited by a sev ere cold of se¬ 
veral degrees below zero, in consequence of an accident having hap¬ 
pened at the manufactory of the Patent Caloric generating Cojn- 
pany. The most serious consequences w ere dreaded from the sudden 
diminution of the temperature.”! 

“ We have not had any advices from the Moon since the 2d ulti¬ 
mo. The balloon. Highflyer, which left on that day, reports, that 
there is a severe frost about midway, which will probably prevent ar¬ 
rivals for some time. The late revolution in Saturn, had not seri¬ 
ously affected the funds.”ll There is some talk of our ministry send¬ 
ing out a fleet of twenty balloons of the line, to protect our com¬ 
mercial interests in that quarter.”§ 

“ It is reported, that the zealous antiquary. Dr. Skilldecypher, has 
lately discovered some valuable antiquities in the regions once occu¬ 
pied as England and France among others, a curious volume of 
ancient literature, called the Edinburgh Review^** In the doctor’s 

♦A chemi.st, in Franco, has invented a process, whereby fallen leaves, straw, and vcjretable 
matter, hitherto supposed to be useless, can be fn.shioncd into paper. Us texture, it is said, is 
peculiarly durable, and resembles .silk.— Ilewrlory uf Arts. 

t The Patent Paper Holder is a machine lately invented in London, which prevents anv acci¬ 
dent from tearing, &c. while reading a newspaper or pamphlet. It is adapted to all sr/cs. and 
by lourhing a spring, the leaves are turned i»ver and the book adjusted.—Pc/iny Magazine, pub- 
hshed by the. Society for the Ihffusinn of I'sefaJ KnowUdgr. 

t Heated air, conveyed in rnetul pipes. Which has been .so successfully applied to warming the 
apartments in Windsor Ca.stle, imsrht.by an exleiioion of the .same system, be made to diffuse, 
in our cities, the genial glow of summer in the e.«»ldest depths of wiiittr.— drhtcrcd be¬ 
fore the Jjomlon Institution, os reported in tie Workmcr .^’on's ( ompnrrcn. hi^ Dr. Situnson. 

II I have little doubt but that invention can be perfected, urn il di-.taiice will be annihilated, and 
nature subdued, and the vast system of dnstanl worlds brought into elo.se ronnc riion by tiie om¬ 
nipotence of mind.— ttufdinhup, lectures on mechanical invention, translated by J. Skinner. Edin. Jbltl. 

b In the campaign of 1T‘.»5, war balloons were employed by the French in rceoniioitenng tlio 
enenay’s camp, and there can be no doubt but they might be unproved uito most formidable en¬ 
gines of de.slruction.— Encyclopedia Perthenis, Art. (Ero.slntton. 

^ When, in the certain revolution of the wheel of time, the mighty nations of Europe shall, 
like Assyria and Habylon, have returned to barbarism, or been forgot, then shall young America,” 
Ac.— Fourth of July Oration, read before the Philorlean Sociely of Wtlbrnham, by IF. Sandford. 

** If the Edinburgh Review reaches another decade, the age of miracles will have returned.— 
Ptachcood's Magazine, xn defence of Sadler. 
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work on the subject, he has ably proved this curious relic of the past, 
to be the work of Oliver Cromwell.”* 

The next paper which we took up was the New Holland Times. 
In this, likewise, we found some highly important intelligence. The 
city of Cookopolis had increased at the last census, to 1,200,000 in¬ 
habitants, and the ministry of the emperor were represented to be in 
great embarrassment, in consequence of the opposition having suc¬ 
ceeded in reducing the army to 100,000 self-acting steam soldiers, 
and the park of high-pressure artillery to 1000 guns. That, how¬ 
ever, which most interested us was what follows. 

“ The grand coral roadt between New-York and this empire, hav¬ 
ing been rendered impassable by the impossibility of getting the 
worms to work during the late weather, our contractors have been 
obliged to recur to the old, inconvenient, and tedious method of 
bringing the mail by Sharks.! The fine coach “Waterproof,” how¬ 
ever, drawn by eight of these animals has arrived, performing the 
journey in six days. By this conveyance, we have received volume 
2000 of the Knickerbocker, or New-York Monthly Magazine. We 
perceive the proprietors, encouraged by the long success of their work, 
have imported from the Sun that beautiful ink,II which is legible in 
the darkest night by its own light. The editor had gone, with some 
friends, on a visit to the Island of Atlantis,§ but was expected home 
by the next diving bell. The poetry by their fair correspondent in 
Venus is still continued,^! and is as beautiful as ever ; and the article 
on the poetry of the southern continent displays superior abilities.” 

Reader of this present age, we closed the paper in astonishment. 
That unfathomable plunge into futurity satisfied us, and it was well 
it did, for the moment we lifted our eyes the whole was gone. We 
were reclining on the damp green sward, and a cool breeze from the 

Hudson played upon our fevered brow.-The venerable old sage, 

too, had taken his leave, not, however, without informing us, that if 
ever we saw him again, we must never dare to penetrate the se- 
secrets of futurity—a promise which we most gladly gave, well satis¬ 
fied, that our minds were not, as yet, prepared to comprehend all 
the mighty changes with which time was pregnant—and suffi¬ 
ciently contented not to anticipate results so mighty, by stepping out 
of our way. 

* The letters of Junius were as much written by John Horne Tooke, as they were by Oliver 
Cromwell.—Dr Phi/lpott, on the Junius t'ontrorrrsy. 

t 'Hiere is no reason to doubt the ^Hi.vsibility that all those islands may yet be connected by 
coral reefs.— DtbretCs Voyaerg, Vol. /. i>te ulso Montgomery's Pelican Island. 

t There is no animal so fierce, either in earth, or air, or sea, but may be tamed, and rendered 
subservient to the purposes of man.— AUte tUoux, 

rt ko.) ^trtftotfy rt xet) 

^trat xat hS'mftetTTett rp ^unt rp E^tTroXti 

B She then gave me some of that beautiful ink whirli, though of the ordinary colour in the day, 
shines with a lustre resembling sunshine in the night.— Persian Tales — Story of Zomor. 

4 “ Sees the round tower of other days 

In the wave beneath him shining.”—Jfoorc’# Melodies. 

T La Terre poiirra ^ire pour Venus I’ctoilo du ber»;er cl la mfere des amours, commo Vd- 
nuB Test pour nous.— FonteneUe PluraliU des Mondtt. 
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ON THE MOON. 

FROM UNPUBLISHED VERSES ON “MIDNIGHT" 


BT J. ALRBTKBN. 


But wlien the Empress of the hour of love, 

Rises with silvery cestus, ou lier throne, 

Back from her court she draws, with swift remove, 
Those silken curtains of the spangled zone 
Athwart the welkin negligently thrown 
Man! to thy view what hallowed sights are given 
Wlien from the sky those meteor mists have flown! 
That sapphire ground—the vestibule of heaven, 

Wliich mortals sigh to tread, yet linger unforgiven! 

What art thou, Moon, with thy alluring eyes? 

The Cytherea of unclouded spheres! 

Thou callest the sea—the azure waves arise. 

And on the beach their scattered spray appears ! 

Thou lookest on the landall nature w ears 
A fair aspect,—golden harvests bend 
Beneath the breeze, and men forget their fears I 
Thou bidd’st the winds that toss the deep, attend— 

They know thy comings forth, and their hoarse murmurs end. 

There’s nothing here, that half can equal thee; 

Earth has no ^auty may compare with thine; 

I saw thee once above the saffron sea 
Skyward uprising, in full glory shine— 
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Oh, heaven! as yet I feel the spell divine 
That then entranced me, and my heart high swells 
With feelings—feelings, such as to define. 

Language were weak: for language faintly tells 
How vast the sum of thought in the deep soul that dwells t 

Sultana of the skies! if, by thy shores,' 

No barks like ours through glossy billows glide; 

If, in thy fields, no manlike form adores 

The power that poised thee in thy nameless pride; 

If, in thy caves, no rapturous lovers hide. 

With bosoms pure as thy unclouded clime; 

What ? shall weak man, to earth and worms allied, 

Therefore arraign the wisdom that, with Time, 

Bade thee coeval spring, resplendent as sublime 7 

If but for man created, are there not 
Ends worthy of Divinity, observed ? 

Is it for nothing that thy forms allot 

Periods to time, from which no time hath swerved ? 

Is it but little that, by thee preserved. 

The swelling seas appointed changes keep; 

Nor mar the uses they have long subserved. 

Rise, in huge Cordilleras from Iheir deep 
Profounds, and to th’ abyss affrighted empires sweep? 

Is it for nothing, too, o’er fmnting lands. 

Parched by the sun-blaze, that thy softer light. 

Flung like a silvery garment from thy hands, 

Spreads with its dews, exhilarating night ? 

Is it for nothing, that, when tempests fight 
Around the sea-tossed mariner, thy beams 
Burst through the meteor chaos on his sight ? 

Like, or more dear, than youth’s elysian dreams 
When first love fires the breast, and warm hope lights her gleams t 
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From infancy I loved thee, and will love, 

While life itself endureth; by thy light 
How often have I stolen forth to rove, 

And mark thy golden crescent, till my sight 
Dimmed, as I watched it with the warm delight 
Of young expanding bosoms \ on the wave 
How brightly imaged! like some Nereid sprite 
With smiles emerging from her coral cave, 

To peep to earth awhile—man’s pleasure-course, and grave! 

Then wouldst thou sail, to infant musings, on, 

The waveless ocean of ethereal blue 5 

Thy pilot, from heaven’s host some chosen one, 

Himself invisible to mortal view; 

Oh ! for the eagle’s pinion to pursue 

Thy trackless track, the twinkling stars to see 

Made brighter by thy rays, with homage due, 

To hail thy advent sweetly all agree. 

And chant the paeans sweet, of vast Eternity I 

Sail on, thou Moon ! and hold thy nightly reign^ 

Queen of fair orbs, enchantress of the spheres! 

Time comes, however, when, with all thy train. 

Thou, too, must melt, dissolved away in tears. 

Yet, wherefore then terrestrial grief or fears? 

Thou shalt arise to lovelier state and name, 

Rise from the embers of forgotten years, 

Like some new Pheenix verging from its flame. 

With added glories crowned, surpassing, yet the same. 
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THE DARK MAID OP ILLINOIS, 

BT THE AUTHOR OF ** LEGENDS OF THE WEST.” 


The French, who first explored the beautiful shores of the Mis¬ 
sissippi, and its tributary streams, believed they had found a terres¬ 
trial paradise. Their warm and sprightly imaginations were easily- 
excited to lively admiration by scenes so grand, so lovely, and so 
wild, as those presented in this boundless wilderness of woods and 
flowers. The great length of the magnificent rivers filled them with 
amazement; while the reputed wealth, and fancied productions of 
the country, awakened both avarice and curiosity. 

Delighted with this extensive and fertile region, they roamed far 
and wide over its boundless prairies, and pushed their little barks 
into every navigable stream. Their inoffensive manners procured 
them a fiivorable reception ; their cheerfulness and suavity conciliat¬ 
ed even the savage warrior, who^e suspicious nature discovered no 
cause of alarm in the visits of these gay strangers. Divided into 
small parties, having difierent objects in view, they pursued their 
several designs without collision, and with little concert. One sought 
fame, another searched for mines of gold as opulent as those which 
had enriched the Spaniards in a more southern part of the same con¬ 
tinent. One came to discover new countries, another to collect rare 
and nondescript specimens of natural curiosities; one travelled to 
see man in a state of nature, another brought the gospel to the hea¬ 
then ; while, perhaps, a great number roved carelessly among these 
interesting scenes, indulging their curiosity, or their love of adven¬ 
ture, and seeking no higher gratification than that which the novelty 
and excitement of the present moment afforded. 

Among the latter was Pierre Blondo, who, having served a regu- 
^ lar apprenticeship to an eminent barber at Paris, commenced the 
world on his own account, in the character of valet to an excellent 
Dominican priest, who was about to visit America. Never were two 
human beings more unlike than Pierre and his master. The 
worthy Dominican was learned and benevolent; grave, austere, 
and self-denying;—the valet was a jolly, rattling madcap; who, as 
he never hesitated to grant a favor, or civility, to any human being, 
thought it right to be equally obliging to himself, and never niortifi^ 
his own flesh, or his neiglilwur’s feelings. The priest mourned over 
the depravity of the human race, and especially deprecated the frivol¬ 
ous habits of his countrymen; the valet not only believed this to be 
the best of all possible worlds, but prided himself particularly in being 
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a native of a country which produced the best fiddlers, cooks, and 
barbers on the habitable globe. In short, the master was a priest, 
and the man a hair-dresser; they both loved and endeavored to im¬ 
prove their species; but the one dealt with the inner, the other with 
the outer man;—one endeavored to enlighten the dark abyss of 
the ignorant heart, while the other sedulously scraped the superflui¬ 
ties from the superficies of the visage. Father Francis was a mys¬ 
terious, silent, ascetic man ; Pierre was as mercurial and as merry a 
lad as ever flourished a pair of scissors. 

However they might differ in other respects, there was one parti¬ 
cular in which Father Francis and his man Pierre exactly agreed ; 
namely, in an ardent desire to explore the streams, the forests, and the 
valleys of Louisiana. The priest came to spread the gospel among 
the heathen, to arrest their vices, and to explode their human sacrifices; 
the valet travelled to see the lion with one horn, the fountain of re¬ 
juvenescence, the white-breasted swans, and the dark-skinned girls 
of Illinois. Pierre’s researches into American history had been con¬ 
siderable; and his op|)ortuniiies for acquiring knowledge, singularly 
felicitous. He had shaved gentlemen who had been there; had 
scraped the very cheeks which were embrowned by the sun of the 
western Indies, and held, betwixt his thumb and finger, the identi¬ 
cal nostrils that had inhaled the delicious odors of Florida—the land 
of flowers. He liad listened with admiration to their wonderful 
stories, some of which almost staggered his credulity; and he thought 
it at least marvellous, that the binls should be snowy white, and the 
ladies black; that the men should be beardless, and the lions have 
horns; and that gold-dust, gra|)es, and oranges, should glow and 
glitter in a wilderness where there were none but wolves and wild 
men to gather them. 

During the passage, Pierre became a great favourite wdth his fellow 
voyagers. He played the flute, sang merry songs, shaved the sail¬ 
ors gratis, and on Sundays bruslied up the captain as fine as a gren¬ 
adier. He felt so luqipy himself, that he tried to make every body 
happy around him. He amused himself in fancying the adventures 
that awaited him, the fine sights he should see, and the heaps upon 
heaps of gold and jewels that he should pick up in the new world. 
He thought himself a second Columbus, and had no doubt that high 
honors would be conferred upon him on his return—the king would 
make him a marcjuis, and M. Corneille, who was then in the meri¬ 
dian of his fimie, would write a play, and tell his exploits in poetry. 
The prime-minister would probably offer him his daughter in mar¬ 
riage, and a cloud passed over the brow of the merry Frenchman, 
as he reflected that it would l)e proper to make the lady miserable, by 
refusing the honor of the alliance. “Very much obliged to him,” 
said Pierre, as he sat musing on the forecastle, gazing at a long 
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stream of moonlight, that sparkled on the undulating waves, “very 
much obliged, but I must decline the honor; for there is pretty little 
Annette, that I have promised to marry, and who shall never have 
reason to weep for my inconstancy. She is neither rich nor noble, 
but what of that ? When I am master of a gold-mine, and a mar¬ 
quis of France, I can elevate her to my own rank ; and I will hang 
strings of pearl, and ornaments of solid gold about her pretty neck 
and her slender waist, in such profusion, that the meanness of her 
birth will be forgotten in the glitter of her attire.” Thus did Pierre 
enjoy the luxury of hope, and revel in anticipation upon the bright 
prospects that burned upon his delightful fancy. Their vessel flew 
rapidly over the waves, and after a prosperous voyage, the new world 
spread its illimitable shores, its gigantic mountains, and wooded 
vales, before their delighted eyes. 

Shortly after their arrival at Montreal, an expedition was concert¬ 
ed to the newly-discovered region of the Mississippi, and Father 
Francis made his arrangements to accompany the party. Pierre, 
who in the long voyage across the Atlantic, comparatively agreeable 
as it was, had become wearied of the confinement and privations 
incident to this inconvenient mode of travelling, looked at the little 
boats launched on the St. Lawrence, for the transportation of the 
party, with some distrust, and evinced a considerable deal of reluc¬ 
tance against embarking in a new adventure. In Montreal he had 
found some of the luxuries which he had enjoyed at home, and had 
been deprived of on ship-board. There were baiijers and cook- 
shops to shave and feed him; and new as the city was, there was a 
monastery and a ball-room, in the first of which he could be seated 
in a snug confessional, when he went to tell his sins to the priest, 
and in the other he could dance without knocking his head against 
a yard, or running the risk of jumping overboard. Other consider¬ 
ations, however, weighed against his indolence and love of pleasure. 
He longed to discover the fountain of rejuvenescence, to bathe in its 
renovating waters, and secure the miraculous gills of perpetual youth. 
He panted for the dignity of being sole owner of a gold-mine, and 
returning to merry France with a ship-load of treasure—for the honor 
of nobility, the pleasure of refusing the prime-minister’s daughter, 
and the pride of making Annette a marchioness. Incited by hopes 
so brilliant, and so remarkably reasonable, the spirit of adventure 
was re-animated in his bosom, and he embarked with newly invi¬ 
gorated alacrity. 

They ascended, with much toil, the rapid current of the noble St. 
Lawrence, meandering among its thousand isles, and gazing with 
delight on its rocky and luxuriant shores. They coasted the grand 
and beautiful lakes of the north, enraptured with the beauty and 
variety of the scenery ; and surveyed, with amazement, the great 
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cataract which has been the wonder of succeeding generations. 
Every night they encamped upon the banks, and the forest rang 
with the cheerful sounds of merriment. Sometimes they met the 
Indians, who gazed at them as superior beings, and either fled in 
terror, or endeavored to conciliate them by kindness and hospitality. 
Happy would it have been for our country, and for human nature, 
had the civilized adventurers to this continent, conducted themselves 
in such a manner as to have deepened and indelibly engraved upon 
the savage mind, the feelings of profound respect wliich their first 
appearance excited. 

When they reached the southern end of Lake Michigan, the 
waters were high, and they floated over the inundated lands, pusli- 
ing their boats among the trees of the forest, until they found the 
current, which had set towards the north, began to flow otF in the 
opposite direction, and floated them into a small stream, running to¬ 
wards the south. Here they halted for some days to hunt, and re¬ 
pair their boats; and when they arrived at the Illinois, the flood had 
subsided, and the waters were flowing quietly within their natural 
channel, through the silent forest. 

Pierre seemed to awaken to a new existence when the boats en¬ 
tered upon this beautiful river; and he felt a thrill of pleasure as he 
surveyed the placid stream and its lovely shores. The river, deep, 
unobstructed, and clear as chrystal, flows with a current so gentle as 
to be almost imperceptible, while the overhanging trees protect it 
from the winds, keeping it as still and inviolate as the fountain that 
sleeps in its native cave. The stately swan sailed upon a mirror 
that reflected her downy plumage, and the gaudy paroquet, rich in 
green and golden hues, sported among the tall trees. The tangled 
grape vines hung in heavy masses from the boughs, and the wild fruit 
trees dipped their limbs in the water. Here and there the tall bluffs 
jutted in upon the river, impressing their gracefully curved outlines 
upon the clear blue ground of the sky, and throwing their long, 
deep shadows upon the water. Sometimes they saw herds of buf¬ 
falos, drinking at the edge of the stream, sometimes the lazy bear 
wallowing in the mire, and occasionally the slender deer, standing 
in the timid attitude of attention, with one foot raised, and the nose 
thrust forward to “scent the approach of danger upn the tainted 
breezewhile every secluded inlet, or shaded cove, was filled with 
screaming wild fowl, of an infinite variety of plumage. 

The travellers arrived, at length, at an Indian village, where they 
were entertained with great hospitality. The chief received them, 
surrounded by his warriors, painted in gay colors, and decked with 
feathers symlx)lical of peace, and a great company, of different ages, 
and both sexes, was assembled to do them honour. The hump of 
the buffalo, the head of the elk, and the marrowy tail of the beaver 
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were dressed for them, with all the skill of aboriginal gourmandism; 
they were feasted besides upon bear’s oil, jerked venison, hominy, 
and delicate roasted puppies, and the juicy steams of these delicious 
viands, unvitiated by the villainous artificial mixtures of European 
cookery, were pleasantly compounded with the balmy odours of the 
forest. Father Francis, among other monastic attainments, had 
acquired a very competent knowledge of the art of good eating, and 
did ample justice to the hospitality of his entertainers ; but being a 
reformer of morals, he determined to show his gratitude by deliver¬ 
ing, before his new friends, a homily against intemperance ; resolv¬ 
ing at the same time to suggest the propriety of seasoning such gross 
meats with a few wholesome condiments ; for to his taste, the eating 
of flesh without salt, pepper, or sauce, was mere cannibalism. Pierre 
was a reformer too, and he made up his mind to improve the gastro¬ 
nomic science of his country, whenever he should become a mar¬ 
quis, by adding the buffalo’s tongue and hump, and the elk’s head, 
to the luxuries of the Parisian bill of fare. The cooking of puppies 
he thought an unchristian and dangerous innovation, which might 
lead to the destruction of some of the most harmless of the human 
race, who are included under that appellation. 

Having feasted the adventurers, the Indians presented them with 
feathers, belts, moccasins, and dressed skins ; and the chief, in the 
profusion of his generosity, offered to Father Francis fifteen beautiful 
young girls, but the good monk, as any prudent man would have 
done, wisely declined so troublesome an increase of his family. 
Pierre thought he would have ordered things differently; he winked, 
shrugged, hinted, and at last ventured to beg, that he might be allowed 
to take at least one of them to Paris, as a curiosiu^; but the priest ad¬ 
vised him to carry a swan, a paroquet, a rattlesnake, or a pet buffalo 
in preference. Finally, a soft couch of buffalo robes was spread for 
Father Francis, and a number of young girls stood round him as he 
reposed, fanning him with the snowy wings of the swan, and driv¬ 
ing away the musquitos with bunches of gaudy feathers. Pierre 
thought this a very grand ceremony, and quite comfortable withal, 
and determined, that when he became the proprietor of a gold-mine, 
he would enjoy the luxury of sleep willi a similar attendance. 

Father Francis took an early occasion to say a word in season to 
the savages, on the great business of his mission. They heard him 
wdth gravity, and promised to take the matter into consideration; 
but as their intercourse was wholly by signs, it is not likely that they 
were greatly edified. He showed them a telescope, a mariner’s 
compass, and a watch, and endeavored to explain their several pro¬ 
perties; they listened with attention, offered food to the watch, 
which they supposed to be a living animal, looked with fear at the 
telescope, and picked the old man’s pocket while he was lecturing 
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upon natural pliilosopliy. Upon the whole, the savages showed 
great capabilit ies for the pursuits of civ ilized life. 

The next luorning the young warriors dispersed themselves in 
the neighixjuring groves, to paint their bodies, and decorate their 
heads. This is the most important employment of an Indian’s life. 
No beau, or dandy, or exquisite, in any part of the world, spends 
more time in the laborious duties of the toilet, than is consumed by 
the savage in decorating his person. Pierre went among them, 
bowing and smiling in his usual obliging manner, with his razors, 
combs, scizzors, and pomatums, and after exhibiting specimens of 
his skill upon himself, prevailed uponsomeof his new acquaintances 
to place themselves under his hands. He was a complete adept in 
his own art, and, directed by the slight observations he had been en¬ 
abled to make, painted up some of the savages after their own 
fashion with peculiar elegance, and to their entire satisfaction. They 
were delighted with his clever and obliging talents. He exliibited 
his lancet and tooth-drawers, and explained their use by significant 
gestures, and the savages, suj)|X)sing them to be delicate instruments 
for torturing prisoners of war, patted him on the head as a valuable 
auxiliary. A pocket mirror, and some trinkets which he displayed, 
won their admiration, and they soon determined, that although Fa¬ 
ther Francis might be the highest in rank, Pierre was far the great¬ 
est man, and most valuable acquaintance. Such are the triumphs 
of genius! Pierre had ventured upon a delicate experiment, in 
which a hundred of the most consummately skilled artists might 
have failed, where one would have been successful; he had touched 
the fortunate spring, and found the talisman to fame and fortune. 
In the fullness of his heart he opened a small package of looking- 
glasses which he had brought for traffic, and distributed them among 
the warriors, presenting the largest and most elegant to the chief^ 
who was so much delighted, that he instantly, with princely liberali¬ 
ty, offered him his daughter in marriage. Happy Pierre! He was 
that day the proudest of men, and the most blissful of barbers ! 

Pierre had many scruples whether he should accept this generous 
offer—not that he considered it above his merits—on the contrary, 
he gave the chief great credit for having had the acuteness to dis¬ 
cover his genius, and the discrimination to know how to appreciate 
it. But he had not forgotten liis obligations to Annette. Poor little 
Annette, what would she think, if he should marry another lady ? 
He was sure she would never stand it. “ No,” said he, “ I will be 
true to Annette ; I have promised her my hand, and a share in my 
gold-mine ; and nothing shall ever make me act in a manner unbe¬ 
coming a French gentleman.” Having formed this heroic resolu¬ 
tion, he put his hat on one side of his head, and strutted through the 
village with the independeut air of a man who chooses to do as he 
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pleases, and with the self-satisfied countenance of one who has made 
a virtuous resolution. 

But Pierre knew little of the frailty of his own heart. He began 
to reflect that the lady tendered to his acceptance was the daughter 
of a king, and reasoning in his own mind that the proposed alli¬ 
ance would make him a prince, and heir apparent, he had strong 
doubts whether patriotism and the honor of the French nation, did 
not require him to sacrifice his affections to the glory and advantage 
of giving a civilized king to the Illini. Napoleon has since been 
called upon to decide a similar question; and Pierre, tliongh not a 
great warrior, loved his country and himself as well as Napoleon. 
He reflected further, that the possession of the sovereign power 
would be the readiest way to the discovery of the fountain of reju¬ 
venescence ; the gold-mines would all be his own, and he rx)uld 
send Annette a ship-load of the precious metal. Morex)ver, he had 
already discovered, that in the new world it was the custom for 
great men to have a plurality of wives—a custom that seemed to 
him to be founded in good sense—and he saw no reason why he 
should not comply with it, and with the first cargo of gold he should 
send to France, despatch an invitation to Annette to share his pros¬ 
perity, and the happiness of his tawny bride. 

So he determine to marry the lady ; and having thus definitely 
settled the question, thought it would be proper to take the advice of 
his spiritual guide. Father Francis admonished him of (he sin of 
marrying a heathen, and the wickedness of breaking his plighted 
troth, and assured him in advance, that such conduct would bring 
dowQ upon him the displeasuse of the church. Pierre thanked him 
with the most humble appearance of conviction, and forthwith pro¬ 
ceeded to gratify his own inclination, believing that in the allair of 
wedlock he knew what was ft)r his good, quite as well ns a holy 
monk, who, to the best of his judgment, could know very little about 
the matter. 

On the following morning the marriage took place, with no other 
ceremony than the delivery of the bride into the hands of her future 
husband. Pierre was as happy as bridegrooms usiudly are, for his 
companion was a slender, pretty girl, with a mild black eye, and an 
agreeable countenance. The females of the village assemlded, and 
practised a good many jokes at the expense of the young couple, and 
Pierre, as well to get rid of these, as to improve the earliest opportu¬ 
nity for examining into the mineral treasures of the country, endea¬ 
vored by signs, to invite his partner to a stroll, intimating that he 
would be infinitely obliged to her, if she would have the politeness 
to show him a gold-mine or two. The girl signified her ac(iuies- 
cence, and presently stole away through the forest, followed by the 
enamoured hair-dresser. As soon as they were out of sight of the 
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village, Pierre offered her his arm, but the arch girl darted away 
laughing, and shaking her black tresses which streamed in the air 
behind her, as she leapt over the logs, and glided through the thick¬ 
ets. Pierre was an active young fellow, and for af while followed 
the beautiful savage with a creditable degree of speed, but unaccus¬ 
tomed to the obstacles which impeded his way, he soon became fa¬ 
tigued. His companion slackened her pace when she found him lin¬ 
gering behind, and when the thicket was more than usually intricate, 
kindly gaiided him through the most practicable places, always, how¬ 
ever, keeping out of his reach, and whenever he mended his pace, or 
showed an inclination to overtake her, she would dart away, looking 
back over her shoulder, laughing, and coquetting, and inviting him 
to follow. For a time this was amusing enough, and quite to the 
taste of the merry barber; but the day was hot, tl.e perspiration 
flowed copiously, and he began to doubt the expediency of having to 
catch a wife, or win even a gold-mine, by the sweat of his brow. 
Adventurers to new lands expect to get things easily ; the fruits of 
labor may be had at home. 

On they went, in this manner, until Pierre, wearied out, was about 
to give up the pursuit of his light-heeled bride, when they reached 
a spot where the ground gradually ascended, until all at once they 
stood upon the edge of an elevated and extensive plain. Our tra¬ 
veller had heretofore obtained glimpses of the prairies, but now saw 
one of these vast plains for the first time in ils breadth and grandeur. 
Its surface was quietly undulating, and as he happened to be placed 
on one of the highest swells, be looked over a boundless surface, where 
not a single tree intercepted the prospect or relieved the monotony. 
He strained his vision forward, but the plain was boundless, making 
the curved line of its profile on the far distant horizon. The effect 
was rendered more striking by the ap|)eaiance of the setting sun, 
which had sunk to the level of the farthest edge of the prairie, and 
seemed like a globe of fire resting upon the ground. Pierre looked 
around him with admiration. The vast expanse destitute of trees, 
covered with tall grass, now dried by the summer’s heat, and extend¬ 
ing, as it seemed to him, to the western verge of the continent, ex¬ 
cited his special wonder. Little versed in natural pliilosophy, he 
persuaded himself that he had reached the western boundary of the 
world, and saw the very spt where the sun passed over the edge of 
the great terrestrial plane. “Yes,” he solemnly exclaimed, “there 
is the end of the world! how fortunate am 1 to have approached it 
in day-light, and with a guide; otherwise I might have stepped over 
in the dark, and fallen—1 know not where !” 

The Indian girl had seated herself on the grass, and was com¬ 
posedly waiting his pleasure, when he discovered large masses of 
smoke rolling upward in the west. He pointed towards this new 
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phenomenon^ and endeavoured to obtain some explanation of its 
meaning. The obliging girl rose, and led the way towards it. They 
walked for more than an hour. The sun had gone down, the breeze 
had subsided, and the stillness of death was around them. Pierre 
l)egan to have awful feelings, and would have turned back, but the 
pride of a French gentleman, and a marquis in anticipation, pre¬ 
vented him. He had taken a step contrary to the advice of his 
father confessor, and was in open rebellion against the church, and 
he began to fear that some evil spirit, under the guise of an Indian 
maid, was seducing him away to destruction. At all events, he de¬ 
termined not to go much further. 

The shades of night had begun to close, when they again ascend¬ 
ed one of those elevations which swell so gradually that the travel¬ 
ler scarcely remarks them until he reaches the summit, and beholds 
from a commanding eminence a boundless landscape spread before 
him. The veil of night, without concealing the scene, rendered it 
indistinct; the undulations of the surface were no longer perceptible 
and the prairie seemed a perfect plain, like that of the ocean in a 
calm. One phenomenon astonished and perplexed him: before him 
the plain was lighted up with a dim but supernatural brilliance, like 
that of a distant fire, while behind him was the blackness of darkness. 
He looked again, and the horizon gleamed brighter and brighter, 
until a fiery redness arose above its dark outline, while heavy, slow- 
moving masses of cloud, curled upvrard above it. It was evidently 
the intense reflection, and the voluminous smoke, of a vast fire! In 
another moment the blaze itself appeared, first shooting up at one 
spot, and then at smother, and advancing, until the whole line of 
horizon was clothed with flames that rolled onward, and curled and 
dashed upward, like the angry waves of a blazing ocean. 

Pierre could gaze no longer. A sudden horror thrilled his soul. 
His worst fears were realist in the tremendous scene. He saw be¬ 
fore him the lake of fire prepared for the devil and his angels. He 
thought he could easily distinguish gigantic black forms dancing in 
the flame, throwing up their long, misshapen arms, and writhing 
their bodies into fantastic shapes. Uttering a piercing shriek, he 
turned and fled with the swiftness of an arrow. Fear gave new vi¬ 
gour to the muscles which had before been relaxed with fatigue, and 
his feet so lately heavy, now touched the ground with the light and 
springy tread of the antelope. The Indian girl clapped her hands, 
and laughed loud as she pursued him. Tliat laugh, which in the 
morning of this eventful day had enlivened his heart by its joyous 
tones, now filled him with terror. It seemed the yell of a demon— 
the triumphant scream of hellish pleasure over the downfall of his 
soul! A supernatural strength and swiftness seemed to give him 
wings as he bounded away with the speed of the chased ostrich of 
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the desert; but he seemed to himself to crawl heavily, and whenever 
he cast a glance behind, he saw that the dark maid of the prairie was 
laughing at his heels. He tried to invoke the saints, but alas 1 in 
the confusion of his mind he could not recollect the names of more 
than half a dozen, nor determine which was the most suitable one 
to be called upon in such an anomalous case. At last he reached 
the village, staggered into a lodge which happened to be unoccupied, 
and sunk down insensible. 

The sun was just rising above the eastern horizon, when Pierre 
awoke. The Indian girl bent over him with looks of tender solici¬ 
tude. She had pillowed his head upon the soft plumage of the swan, 
and covered him with robes of the finest fur. She had watched his 
dreamy sleep through the long hours of the night, had bathed his 
throbbing temples with water from the spring, and passed her slen¬ 
der fingers through his ringlets, with the fondness of a young and 
glowing affection, until her cares had soothed the unconscious object 
of her tenderness into a calm repose. No sooner did he open his 
eyes, than all the dreadful images of the night became eigain pic¬ 
tured upon his imagination. He rose, and rushed wildly to the 
shore. The boats were just leaving the bank; his companions had 
been grieved at his marriage, and alarmed, when they found he had 
left the village; but Father Francis, a rigid moralist, and a stern 
man, determined not to wait for him a moment, and the little barks 
were already shoved into the stream, when the haggard barber ap¬ 
peared, and plunged in the water. As he climbed the side of the 
nearest boat, he conjured his comrades in tones of agony, to fly. 
Imagining that he had discovered some treachery in their new allies, 
they obeyed; the oars were plied with vigour, and the vessels of the 
white strangers rapidly disappeared from the eyes of the astonished 
mini. 

Pierre took to his bed, and remained an invalid during the rest of 
the voyage. Nor did he set his foot on shore again. They descend¬ 
ed the Mississippi to the gulf of Mexico, where, finding a ship des¬ 
tined for France, he took leave of his companions, from whom he 
had carefully concealed the true cause of his alarm. During the 
passage across the Atlantic he recovered his health, and, in some 
measure, his spirits ; but he never regained his thirst for adventure, 
his ambition to be a marquis, or his desire to seek for gold. On all 
these subjects he remained silent as the grave. A new misfortune 
awaited him at home, where, to his infinite mortification, he found 
Annette married to a lank, snivelling pastry-cook, dispensing smiles, 
and pies, and sugar-plums, from behind a counter, and enjoying as 
much happiness as she could have tasted in the rank to which he 
had once destined her. Pierre shrugged his shoulders, sna[)j)ed his 
fingers, and resumed his humble occupation. He lived a barber 
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and died a bachelor. When the bloom of youth began to fade from 
his cheek, and the acuteness of his sensibilities became a little blunt¬ 
ed,—when he saw his rival, the confectioner, prospering and grow¬ 
ing fat, and the prospect of Annette’s becoming a widow more and 
more remote, his reserve wore away, and he began to relate his ad¬ 
ventures to his customers. He became quite celebrated; many 
flocked to his shop to hear his interesting recital, and the burning 
lake was added, by common fame, to the other wonders of the new 
world. 

The Indian maid followed the white stranger to the shore, and 
saw him depart with grief. She gazed at the receding boats, until 
they reached an angle of the river, where they vanished forever 
from her view ; and then she sat down and buried her face in her 
hands. Her companions, in sympathy for her feelings, left her 
alone, and when all eyes were withdrawn, she gave vent to her feel¬ 
ings, and wept bitterly over her shame. She had been betrothed in 
the face of the whole tribe, and had been publicly deserted by her 
lover. He had fled from her with every appearance of terror and 
loathing. She was repudiated under circumstances of notoriety, 
which deeply wounded her pride ; while a tenderness newly awak¬ 
ened, and evinced to the full extent that maiden delicacy permitted, 
was cruelly repaid by insult. Nor was the acuteness of these feel¬ 
ings at all blunted by the suspicion that she had been herself an 
accessory in producing the melancholy result. Pierre had followed 
her to the prairie with all the joyous hilarity of an ardent lover—he 
had fled from her in fear, and although the cause of his terror was 
unknown, she imputed it to something in her own deportment or per¬ 
son. There is no anguish which a woman feels so keenly as the 
pang of mortified affection—the conviction that her offered love is 
spurned—the virgin shame of having betrayed a preference for one 
who does not requite it—the mortification of attempting and failing 
to kindle the flame of love. Woman can bear, and thousands have 
borne, the pain of loving without being beloved, when the secret re¬ 
mains hidden in their bosoms; but when the husband or the ac¬ 
cepted love, repels or coldly estimates, the warm and frank avowal 
of a virtuous passion, he inflicts a wound which no surgery can heal, 
he touches one of the master springs of the heart with a rudeness 
that reaches its vitality, and withers it forever. Woman can bear 
pain, or misfortune, with a fortitude that man may emulate in vain; 
but she has a heart whose sensibilities require a delicate observance 
—she submits to power with humility, to oppression with patience, 
to the ordinary calamities of human nature vnih resignation—no¬ 
thing breaks her heart, but slighted love. 

For whole days did the Indian maid wander tlirough the solitary 
forest, ashamed to return to the encampment of her tribe. When 
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led back to her father’s lodge, she avoided the society of the maiden 
throng, and fled from the young warriors who would have courted 
her smiles. She ceased to be numbered among the dark eyed beau¬ 
ties of her tribe; and but a few moons had passed away since the 
visit of the white strangers from the land of the rising sun, when a 
little hillock on the summit of a lonely mound in the prairie, covered 
the remains of the beautiful and love-stricken Maid of Illinois. 


SUNRISE AT NEW-YORK, IN 16TS. 


BT MRS. L. ■. SIOOURNBT. 


Then, the Dutch mayor, went the rounds at sunrise, to open the gates, and to 
restore the keys to the officer of the fort; and every evening, at sunset, he proceeded 
with a guard of six, to lock the city gates .”—WatsorCi Hulorie Tdu of tho (Hdm 
Tima, 


Lo, with the sun, come forth a goodly train, 

The portly mayor, with his guard of state,— 

Hath aught of evil vexed their fair domain. 

That thus its limits they perambulate, 

With heavy, measured steps, and brows of care, 
Counting its scatter’d foofs, with fix’d, portentous stars ? 

Behold, the keys with solemn pomp restored 
To one in martial costume stoutly braced,— 

He, of yon fort, the undisputed lord. 

Deep lines of thought are on his forehead traced. 

As though of Babylon the proud command, 

Or hundred-gated Thebes were yielded to his hand. 

See, here and there, the buildings cluster round. 

All to the street their cumbrous gables stretching ; 
With close-dipt trees, and snug enclosures bound, 

(A most uncouth material for sketching.) 
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Each with its stoop, from whose sequester’d shade, 

The Dutchman’s evening pipe, in cloudy volumes played. 

Oh, had those ancient dames of high renown, 

The Knickerbockers, and the Rapaeljes, 

With high-heel’d shoe, and ample, tenfold-gown, 

Green worsted hose, with clocks of crimson rays,— 

Had they, through time’s dim vista stretch’d their gaze, 
Spying their daughters fair in these degenerate days,— 

With muslin robe, and satin slipper white. 

Thronging to routes, with Farenheit at zero; 

Their sylphlike forms, for household toils too slight, 

But yet to Winter’s piercing blasts a hera 
How had they marvell’d at such wondrous lot. 

And scrubbing-brush and broom, for one short space forgot 

Yet deem them not for ridicule a theme. 

Those worthy burghers, with their spouses kind. 
Shunning of heartless pomp, the gilded dream. 

To deeds of peaceful industry inclined; 

In hospitality, sincere and grave,— 

InflexiUe in truth—in simple virtue brave. 

Hail, mighty city! high must be his fame 

Who round thy bounds should now ere sunrise walk ; 
Still wert thou lovely, whatsoe’er thy name, 

New-Amsterdam, New-Orange, or New-York;— 
Whether in cradle-sleep, or sea-weed laid. 

Or on thine island throne, in queenly power arrayed 
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display a felicity of description, and discrimination of judgment in con¬ 
versing on such subjects, which they do not evince in considering others. 
To the observer of nature our country presents a boundless and magnificent 
variety of charms. Valleys of quiet beauty, where hamlets are reposing in 
plenty and in peace—and fertile fields, that stretch before the eye, like gar¬ 
dens magnifi^ immensely—streams that steal in murmurs through the 
underwood; torrents that rend the rock, and dash through all impedi¬ 
ments ; and rivers moving in their majesty, as silent and sublime, and as 
resistless as the sweep of destiny. These, with the rugged grandeur of her 
unreached mountains and untamed wilds, nature has lavished in inex¬ 
pressible affluence around us. Here spring arrays our woods and fields in 
beauty. But perhaps our forests claim, pre-eminently, admiration. Of 
unbounded extent and infinite variety; presenting every form, and hue, and 
density of foliage; from the lightest leafage of the locust, to the massive 
gloom of the cypress—many, as the magnolia, tulip-tree, locust, and cataw- 
ba, (with majesty of form and grace of foliage,) by the very beauty of their 
blossoms rivalling the pride of the flower garden. While, in the shadow 
of all these, the wanderer’s foot must press innumerable wild flowers—de¬ 
licate in hues and forms, and endless in variety. Summer continues the 
splendours of the vegetable world. But, after her golden glories have been 
gathered—when the orchard and the vine have yielded their grateful 
fhiits and brilliant treasures—the full triumph of the year begins I It is au¬ 
tumn, (and perhaps particularly autumn in Pennsylvania,) that displays 
our forests in their most resplendent hueswhen sloping on the hill-side 
to the river that reflects them, they vie with the sunset in splendour or the 
rainbow in beauty; when every tint, from the delicate yellow to the crim¬ 
son leaf—deepest purple—dusky brown, and still, occasional bright green, 
gives a gorgeousness to our scenery, which, in other countries, is but ima¬ 
gined in their visions of a fairy-land. 

then, the climate, scenery, productions—all the exterior of our country 
—predisposes the mind for enjoying and executing works of taste, the so¬ 
ciety of our cities, distinguished by grace, and beauty, and intelligence; 
and more for warmth of affection and purity of manners, must create an 
atmosphere congenial to the most exquisite spirit of art. 

The past history of our country too incites its recording genius to action. 
The aboriginal inhabitants, with their wild and picturesque attire—their 
peculiar mode of life—their various exercises—fleet in the chase and fierce 
in the battle—commanding in their councils, or relaxed in their sports— 
offer such materials for the composition of a picture as the painter will not 
find in the exhausted fields of Europe. While their noble countenances 
and finely-moulded figures, exposed through carelessness of costume, sup¬ 
ply the undulating outline, and require the eminent skill, which are so idol¬ 
ized by artists, and which have heretofore confined their devotions to primi¬ 
tive scenes or ancient history; where scanty dress and simple drapery were 
adapted to the climate of the country. These, with their excellent locali¬ 
ties for pictorial effect, and their connection with our own heroic fathers, 
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in every variety of action 5 where all of human feeling and of human 
passion has been strongly developed, invite the painter of history to choose 
the subjects for his pencil from the annals of our. native country. 

To aspiring spirit in this happy land, the poet may, in truth, ex- 

“ Nature has done her part—do thou but thine!” 

And then, besides all this,—(and more than all besides,)—is the high moral 
influence of our free institutions. The liberty—the growing greatness of 
our land—which will impart a tone of vigour to the efforts, even of the 
humblest individual. In other countries munificent patronage is extended 
to but few; and those, too often, unworthily selected, while all others are 
excluded from fair and honourable competition; and even those thus patron¬ 
ized are much restricted in the exertion of their powers;—obliged to flatter 
the ignoble living, when they would honour the illustrious dead—to address 
themselves to temporary excitement, instead of to the immutable feelings of 
honourable nature. Few noble minds—for seldom lofty powers and grovel¬ 
ling sentiments accompany each other—can brook such degradation. Un¬ 
der circumstances such as these, how many towering spirits have disdained 

" to lend 

Their thoughts to meaner beings; and eompressed 
The god within them, and rejoined the star^ 

Unlaurelled upon earth.” 

For, if they should essay to rise, it can be only as the tamed falcon, with 
the jesses to restrain her flight; when, liberated here, they might mount 
upwards as on the wings of an eagle.” 

Not only may the “body’s action teach the mind inherent baseness,” but, 
much more forcible is the truth, that the elevation of the mind may impart, 
even to the efforts of the hand, a higher power. The consciousness of li¬ 
berty gives confidence to thought, and energy to action; “ man learns to 
venerate himself as man,” and his designs are grand and expanded, his 
execution fearless and noble. 

It never can be the interest of our government to control the direction of 
art; it will never, therefore, exert a chilling influence upon it—but as intel¬ 
ligence expands, and wealth increases, it will shine like the sun to foster it; 
for here, whatever becomes the love of the people, must be the pride of the 
nation. 

From a country of such vast and increasing intelligence, with every phy¬ 
sical advantage and every moral aid, we may indulge in the most pleasing 
hopes. Nor are these promises of the future rendered doubtful by referring 
to the proofs of the past. 

When we recollect “ a thousand years scarce serves to form a state,” 
and that but yesterday our fathers landed on a wild, inhospitable shore,— 
how long its warlike natives hung in terror on their bordera; and then, that 
long and arduous struggle for the liberty which consecrates our land,— 
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that, nowy all our refinement can be but during the interval of labour—as it 
were, the amusement of the woodman, as he lays down his axe, in the 
shade of the forest he is felling—our progress in intellectual attainment is 
such, as to convert our hopes to faith, in the bright promise of the days to 
come. 

To every department of the arts, America has furnished names that ho¬ 
nour it In landscape-painting, for which our country has such eminent 
advantages, we have artists competent to represent our scenes—the pic¬ 
tures of Doughty and Cole have a character decidedly American. The 
former infuses into his picture all that is quiet and lovely, romantic and 
beautiful in nature; the other imparls to his canvass the grandeur, the wild 
magnificence of mountain scenery. The landscapes of Fisher are well 
known, and deservedly esteemed, and those of Birch, present us rural life, 
and rural scenes, as they are familiar to our eyes—his water views are un¬ 
surpassed in excellence. It is much to be regretted that the splendid talents 
of the two first mentioned artists, should be so poorly rewarded as to allow 
the first to leave his native city, and the other to absent himself from his 
country, in search of patronage. 

The department of portrait-painting, as it has obtained most of the pa¬ 
tronage, has engrossed most of the talent of the country, and cannot, there¬ 
fore, be passed in silence; and though acknowledged as subordinate to his¬ 
torical painting, it deserves a more respectful consideration than is gene¬ 
rally accorded it, and exerts upon society a more beneficent influence than 
is commonly supposed. The endeavour were useless to defend its rank in 
art, from the degradation to which some of its professors have reduced it. We 
are, by no means, the champions of imbecility, nor do we wish to claim un¬ 
due respect for decent mediocrity. Let these still hold their distorting “mir¬ 
ror up to nature” while there is a human face divine enough to beam upon 
their inability; nor against the respectable manufacturers of faces, “war¬ 
ranted to fit,” have we a word to say—“ the labourer is worthy of his hire.” 
But for the few, the very few, who bear their art on the wings of their own 
genius, above itself; for these, let us hope, some others feel the admiration 
that we boast to feel, and rejoice in indulging. These, as Titian, and Van¬ 
dyke, of earlier date, and Kcynolds, his great successor Lawrence ; and in 
our own country, Stew^art; have displayed a reach of art we hardly thought 
attainable. Disdaining the mere imitation of a mole or a wrinkle, they have 
given to their canvass the character of the man, and shewed “ the mind’s 
construction in the face;” elevating their art to the rank and dignity of his¬ 
tory ; shedding on even nameless heads immortal light—the halo of their 
own resplendent genius! 

Portrait painting must ever be the pioneer of more exalted art, the fore¬ 
runner of an elevated taste, which admires eminent art for its own sake; 
valuing the beautiful reflection of unseen and perfect nature, more than the 
resemblance of a particular individual object. In this country it has done 
much toward introducing such a taste; and in our own city, some of the 
highest talent of the age has been devoted to this department. Here West 
fint flourished as aportrait painter; Copley produced his beautiful pictures^ 
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and here Stewart painted; artists who now have worthy followers in Rem¬ 
brandt Peale, Sully, Neagle, and Inman. 

Need I say more for the art, that, in the hands of Stewart, permits poste¬ 
rity to stand in the presence of Washington; with Sully, places before us 
the generous Lafayette; and, in tliis vast household of liberty, makes the 
remotest descendents familiar with the forms and faces of those who laid 
down all for their country, that it might be dear to their children. 

Nor on the elevated heights of historical painting is America without its 
representatives. Our West has scaled its loftiest peak, and left his name 
among the few that blaze, from age to age, as beacons on the heights of 
Fame. Nor is he, (though in him Pennsylvania furnished the first painter 
of the age, and president of its greatest school of art,) our only boast; but 
Trumbull, in selecting subjects for his pencil from the glorious scenes ofthe 
revolution, has associated his name with the triumphs of his country. By 
his pictures in the rotunda at Washington, they are both enrolled in the 
capitcfi. Alston, too, has given proofs of the most eminent ability \ his pic¬ 
ture, *‘The Dead man restored,” enshrined in the academy of our city, 
might suffice to fill the fame of an artist or an age. Leslie, now unrivalled 
in small historical pictures, represents us proudly in the world ; where his 
illustrations of Shakspeare, are only approached by tlie beautiful delinea¬ 
tions of our own Newton. W'e have many, many others who may yet add 
laurels to their own fame and gather honour for their country; but we are not 
•pronouncing a panegyric on the living, nor an eulogium on the dead—We 
merely allude, in passing, to what has been done^ as an earnest of future 
hope. Hopes which are more tiian hope, ‘‘ which give assurance of their 
own success.” 

How the patriot’s heart should bound, and how his eye must kindle as it 
glances at the vast extending prospect of our land. Already we can hail as 
present, what a poet of our own, rejoiced to think approaching, 

“ The hours that o’er each sister land 
Shall raise the country of my birth, 

’Till mid the nations she shall stand 
' The pride and pattern of the earth; 

’Till younger commonwealths for aid 
Shall cling around her ample robe, 

And from her frown shall shrink afraid 
The crown’d oppressors of the globe!” 

But yet the column of our national greatness is unfinished. The noble 
base is firmly laid; the aspiring shaft is raised; it wants the crowning ca¬ 
pital to be the wonder of the world, the admiration of all time to come! 
Then hail the day!—when, to her greatness in arms, her wisdom in coun¬ 
cil, her treasures in wealth, and her riches in science, our country shall add 
refinement in taste; and entwine, w'ith the wreaths of poetry and eloquence, 
the garland of Art round the brows of her prosperity! 
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HISTORICAL BALLADS. 


NO. I.— SPANISH. 


The early history of Spain, romantic as it is, contains no incident 
more striking than that on which this ballad is founded. The as¬ 
cendency of the Moors was rendered complete by the total defeat of 
the Castilian forces, and the capture of the beautiful Jane, infanta 
and heiress of the kingdom. The chivalry of the nation, was, how¬ 
ever, roused by the oiler of the king, to give the hand of the prin¬ 
cess to the gallant knight who would rescue her from their power. 
Of all her admirers. Prince Hugh of Asturia, who had himself been 
a captive in his youth, alone had the gallantry to attempt the 
hazardous enterprize. Attended by one hundred faithful warriors, 
and followed by a well-appointed army, he entered the palace of the 
Moorish king by surprise, and succeeded, after a desperate conflict, in 
carrying her off unhurt. We are not aware that the incidents at¬ 
tending this chivalrous exploit, have been made before the subject of 
a ballad. 


THE RESCUE. 

An hundred saddled steeds are at the castle door, 

An hundred harnessed knights are standing on its floor; 

Prince Hugh is up, the bugles blow, the prancing charges neigh. 

And soon those valiant knights, their steeds are spurring down ihe way, 
’Tis surely something desperate, for each, before he went. 

Took, kneeling, from yon aged priest, the holy sacrament. 

The flooded Ebro met them first—a nishing, fordless tide. 

The knights plunged in, and each strong horse, soon gained the other side; 
And on they dashed, down deep ravine, and up each steep defile, 

O’er rank morass, and rugged heath, for many a weary mile. 

Of mountain, glen, or awful pass, those knights look never heed ; 

For stream, or gulf, or roaring flood, they slackened not their speed. 

At last those knights to towered walls, their weary chargers bring, 

Ijofty, and vast that reared themselves,—the palace of a king; 

The crescent gleamed on every lower, yet on the warriors flew, 

Full forty guards were at the gate, and every guard they slew. 

Then silent all, and unobserved, they entered the fort. 

And every knight got off his steed within a spacious court. 
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And marble fountains echoed there, in stately halls of pride, 

And sculptured vases breathed perfume that in the silence died; 

And all was still, and calm, and sweet, as the lonely walk of love, 

Save when the gush of music burst from the bright saloons above. 

“ Now, wait ye here, your swords in hand, ye valiant men and true, 

And when I call—ye know that call—rush in,” exclaimed Prince Hu^h. 

With sword unsheathed, and vizor closed, all armed, yet alone. 

Into the Moorish monarch’s house the Christian prince has gone; 

With stalely step that echoed wide, he trod each gilded hall. 

Nor turned aside, nor looked around, for well he knew them all 
A sainted Iman breathed a curse, he cut him to the ground. 

And seven Moorish lords he met, like him he strewed around. 

And now,—where golden censers spread the costliest perfume, 

And music breathed, he entered a vast and gorgeous room; 

A thousand lamps from pillar’d roofs, a vivid radiance flung, 

And marble walls, with richest silks and gold brocades were hung; 

And jewel’d slaves, with lute and lyre, amid the columns stole. 

And in their witching tones they threw enchantment o’er the whole. ■ 

Far at the end, upon a throne, sat a stately man, yet old; 

Unnumbered lamps shed light around, and every lamp was gold; 

A starlike crown was on his brow, and jewels flashed on him, 

Which in their deeper brightness, made each other light seem dim; 

And such magnificence was there, that all around might seem. 

The palace of a genii king—the glory of a dream. 

The monarch started on his throne, when first the Christian knight 
Burst through the crowd of stricken guards upon his palsied sight; 
Prince Hugh stalked on, and heeded not the angry looks he gave, 

For his eyes were bent on the monarch’s feet, where lay a Christian slave. 
Rich sights, soft sounds she heeded not, nor all the lights that glowed, 
Yet her beauty seemed more beautiful for that listlessness she showed. 

« Abdallah, hear!”—^the intruder said, ‘‘ Give up this weeping girl, 

Or, by my God, I’ll cut thee down upon thy throne of pearl; 

Ten thousand swords are on thy hills, an hundred in thy hall, 

Then yield me up thy lovely slave or tremble to thy fall; 

For know, dark prince, that pensive maid is the royal lady Jane, 

Whose brow before a month is past shall wear the crown of Spain.” 

The lady screamed and started up; he caught her in his arms; 

The monarch stamped, and his palace vast, rung wide with wild alarms; 
*Twas then Prince Hugh felt proud and strong, and firmly bore her on, 
For courtier slave, or janizaire, opposed him never one. 

And quick he passed each hall, and room, and spacious corridore^ 

And reached the court where were his knights,-^ut quietness no mora 
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For mingled with the Christian band, were Moorish warriors now, 

And helmed heads rolled on the ground with many a turban’d brow; 
Those knights were lions, but in vain their fierce opponents fell. 

For host on host succeeded them, with shout, and shriek, and yelL 
Prince Hugh’s known arm restored the fight, and back the opposers fled, 
Yet ere he left that fatal gate full ninety knights were dead. 

“ Now, gallants, now—the Moors are out—we’re on the wide campaign, 
Speed on, the race we run is for our lady and for Spain ; 

On, on, with spur and rein come on; those dim blue heights will bring 
Us to a host that wait, to hail the heiress of their king. 

And on they spurred their weary steeds, o’er many a heath and dell, 

But swift Arabians were behind, and one by one they fell. 

And now Prince Hugh alone is left, of all that gallant band, 

Yet still his noble horse sped on, o’er many a mile of land; 

But close behind on steeds right strong, ride Moorish warriors three. 
While distant but another mile, the Christian banners be; 

’Twas then he kissed his lovely charge, and gently laid her down. 

And turned to fight, no choice, between a grave and royal crown. 

Nor toil, nor pain, nor weary flight, exhausted proud Prince Hugh, 

But onward, with a tiger’s force, at the foremost Moor he flew; 

Though weak himself, and weak his horse, despair nerved every blow; 
And soon that Moor, in all his pride, the gallant prince laid low. 

The next came on, and breathing all the Moslem’s deadly hate. 

But from the same puissant arm he shared his comrade’s fate. 

Prince Hugh was done—but little heed, the third turned round and fled, 
And then, the best that e’er was rode, his noble steed fell dead;— 

But, music rolling on the breeze, and the voice of many a friend. 

Told the fallen prince the fight was won, his dangers at an end. 

And then he clasped unto his breast his rescued Lady Jane, 

While shout and cheer proclaim’d them there, the king and queen of Spain. 


NO. 11.— IRISH. 

One of the most affecting of those incidents, which sometimes in¬ 
terest the heart, in the waste of history, is that recorded in the fol¬ 
lowing ballad. In the year 846, the Danes were defeated with 
immense slaughter, by Niall, the great king of Ulster. The victo¬ 
rious army was stayed on its return to Armagh, by the river Callan. 
rendered an impassable flood by a previous torrent which had 
fallen. One of the monarch’s attendants, having attempted to 
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cross, was unhorsed, and carried off by the violence of the current. 
The guards being unable to save him, O’Niall plunged into the 
stream, but incommoded by his armour, or wearied by the exer¬ 
tions of the day, he was overwhelmed in the impetuous river, and 
drowned. With the characteristic simplicity of the time, he was 
buried on the spot, near Tullociimore, where the grave of the gallant 
king is pointed out to posterity, by a mound or rath of earth, known 
to this day as “ NialFs Mound.” 

It is said that a furious thunderstorm occurred during the engage¬ 
ment, which, like the earthquake at the battle of Thrasymene, was 
totally unhe^ed amid the fury of the combatants. 

STUART’S BISTORT OP ARMAGH.-O’HALLORAN. 


THE GRAVE OF O’NIALL. 

No sculptured column marks the spot 
Where, king, thousleep’st thy last; 

Yet thy deathless deeds are not forgot. 
Though thousand years be past. 

It was not in the battle field 
TTiy bright career was run; 

And though thou died in helm and shield, 
The fight was fought and won. 

The lurid mom was ushered in 
With lightning’s flashing glow, 

And earth pealed back the thunder’s din 
In war-shouts from below!— 

The robber Dane,—the robber Dane 
Has breathed a bloody dawn. 

When Erin armed, her riglils to gain, 

And Niall led her on. 

The rain and thunder, storm and flash, 

—God! what a battle field I— 

Unheard, roll on, in the charge and clash, 
And the shouts of warriors steeled— 
Seek in the thickest of the fight, 

Where the mighty meet their doom, 
And the circling sword, like a halo’s light 
Will shew O’Niall’s plume. 

Look back upon the carnaged plain. 

Nor ask where he hath been; 

In the cloven helm and gasping Dane 
His fearful path is seen. 
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’Mid banner, lance, and spear he smites, 
Their fierce, their famed away, 

Great victor of an hundred fights. 

That was thy proudest day. 

The strife is o’er—the thunder gone— 

The storm has died away; 

The Ostman thousands of the dawn, 

At even, where are they ? 

Dispersed—pursued— the answer’s found 
In shrieks from heath and dell: 

And dead and dying heaps around, 

The horrid truth can tell. 

The victors from that field of wrath 
Are stayed on Callan’s side. 

The storm-swelled river in their path 
Foams now a fordless tide; 

On in its deep, impetuous course 
The turbid torrent gushed. 

And corpse and helm, cuirass and horse, 
Swift down the current rushed. 

‘‘ I’ll try the ford,” a chieftain cried, 

And spurred him to the bank; 

The faithless soil, in the boiling tide, 

Ghive way^and the hero sank: 

“ O’Niall’s h’iend I our monarch’s friend!” 
A thousand voices ring— 

All see him with the waves contend. 

Yet none to save him spring. 

What chills the warriors on the shore ? 
The hearts in battle brave,— 

Who faced a fiercer death before 
Now fear it in the wave. 

There’s one whose courage does not fail, 
He plunges in the gulf; 

The bright flash from his golden mail, 
Told as he sprang—the king himself! 

It is the monarch, armed and all. 

Who rushed the youth to save;— 

A hundred fights have not seen thee fall, 
God keep thee on the wave. 
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Deep, rapid, dangerous though it be, 

And thy strength exerted long; 

Yet thousand prayers are breathed for thee, 

Now, gallant king, be strong! 

He has him!-yes-there was a hush 

Of breathless interest then. 

As that monarch strove, mid the surge’s gush, 

The shore to reach again. 

He reached it not—his strength was gone— 

He sank in the raging wave, 

And the trackless current still rushed on 
In eddies o’er his grave. 

Tliou mightst have died in battle’s rage. 

With plume and banner round thee; 

Or death might calm in hoary age. 

Admired, beloved, have found thee. 

Yet thou fell in thine hour of pride. 

With glory on thy brow. 

The thousands thus who nobly died. 

Have left no name like thou. 

They laid him not in holy groimd. 

Nor in haughty minster’s gloom; 

Where he gallant died—a simple mound 
Alone marks Niall’s tomb. 

No marble there, with useless art. 

His deeds immortal told, • 

But their tale was traced on each warrior’s heart 
In lines of living gold. 

His only elegy was tears. 

And tliough they left him thus, 

His glorious fame from other years 
Has deathless come to us. 

While splendid shrines long since to dust 
Have sank with those they praised, 

O’Ni all’s name, without stone or bust, 

Has lived in that mound they raised. 
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STUDIES OP L A N G U A G E. —No. V. 

ORIGIN OF THE GREEK LITERATURE. 

Genius of ancient Greece ! thy faithful steps 
Well plctised, I follow throu;^li the sacred paths 
Of nature and of science; muse divine • 

Of all heroic deeds and fair desires! 

Guide my way 

Througli fair Lyceum’s walk, the green retreats 
Of Acadomus, and the ihyiny vale, 

Where, oft enchanted with Socratic sounds, 
missus pure devolved his tuneful stream 
In gentle murmurs.”— Jiktnside. 

The origin of the Greek language is lost among those evanescent glim¬ 
merings of the coming day, which faintly appear in the misty morn of far 
remote antiquity. While the nomadic progenitors of the refined Atheni¬ 
ans and invincible Lacedemonians were suflering all the hardships, and 
undergoing all the vicissitudes incident to their migration from the high 
table lands of Asia, to tlie vine-clad hills aiidferlile valleys of Greece, tlieir 
language must have commanded very little share of their attention. The 
gradual and natural progress of man, from a predatory to a pastoral, and 
afterwards to a civilized life, necessarily occupies so much of his lime and 
thoughts, as to leave but little leisure for the cultivation of language. Men, 
whose subsistence depends solely on plunder, or pasturage, will rarely find 
either pleasure or profit in the pursuit of so abstract and bodyless a 
substance as philology or orthoepy. Accordingly, we find, in the history 
of all countries, that it is during the period which elapses between the pas¬ 
toral and civilized state, that attention is first directed to the use and im¬ 
provement of language. Increasing wants produce corresponding ideas: 
these ideas must next be clothed in words. When words have been suffi¬ 
ciently multiplied to answer the multifarious wants of civilized society, 
they are afterwards called in to minister to the refinements of a language, 
moulded into the most ductile and agreeable form, to fit it for admission to 
“ ears polite,” on its introduction to the polished circles of a highly edu¬ 
cated, polished, and luxurious aristocracy. Here is the last stage of its 
improvement. Its future movements are deteriorating and downhill; and, 
unless it had, prior to this last event, had the good fortune to be consecrat¬ 
ed to the services of literature, in the imperishable productions of the illus- 
4«ous poets, sublime orators, profound historians, and eminent scholars of 
its natal soil, it will soon become a jargon of barbarisms, or be totally swal¬ 
lowed up in the prevailing longue of the nearest powerful nation, or victo- 
rioas people. It seeing to be generally allowed, that the first settlers in 
Greece were overland emigrants; who, by winding their way along the 
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north-western shores of the Euxine and Palus McEotis,from the mountains 
of midland Asia, came into Greece, through Tlirace and Macedonia; and 
that these were followed, at unequal intervals, by colonics, from Asia Minor, 
who directed their course across the Thracian Flospliorus, or Ilellespont;— 
from Phmnicia and Egypt, who sought the same object, by sailing in their 
aw’kw^ardly constructed galleys, from the banks of the seven-mouthed Nile, 
and the Mare Internum. 

Tliat some of the immediate dcscendents of Noah, W’cre among the earli¬ 
est settlers of Greece, is an historical fact of which there is now little doubt. 
On this, however, there is ample testimony afforded by the sacred scrip¬ 
tures, in which Greece Is called “ the land of Javan.” Javan was the fourth 
son of Japhet. He came with all his family into Greece, shortly after the 
great dispersion at Babel, about 2000 years, a.c. The similarity between his 
name, and that of “the flowing robed laones ”—Icuui 'EXxtxirtiu ^— 
mentioned by Homer in the hymn—or rather hymns—to Apollo, is very 
striking. Chapman’s version of this passage in the hymn, is so quaint, 
and wnthal, so expressive of his manner, that we are tempted to a short di¬ 
gression for its introduction. 


■ ■■ " ■ ' ■ - . “To fill thy fiuie 

There flocks so many an Ionian, 

With ample gowns, tliat flow down to their feet: 

With all their children; and tlie revered sweet 
Of all their pious wives.” 

Or, as the late lamented Conwell* more correctly translates it, 

“There Jaons clad in flowing garments meet. 

With sons and wives tliy glowing form to giccL” 

But wliatever might have been the knowledge possessed by their ances¬ 
tors, it is beyond dispute, that long anterior to the arrival of the Pelasgi, 
the inhabitants of Greece had entirely degenerated. 

Arriving in Greece, as most of these early colonists did, with the unset¬ 
tled haluts, induced by a long and dangerous migration, they scattered 
themselves over a country, which froni its comparatively wild and un¬ 
peopled state, was only calculated to add a more sombre hue—to impart a 
still greater degree of ferocity—to their manners. Roaming along the 
woody hills and marshy vales, in search of food and suitable locations, 
and, for the most part, unskilled in the arts of navigation or commerce, by 
which they might be taught to unlearn their growing rudeness, they speed¬ 
ily fell into a state of extreme barbarity. The most impartial of the Greek 
historians acknowledge, that, at this period, they were entire strangers to 

* Dr. C. C. Conwcll, nephew of the Right Rev. Dr. Conwcll, of Philadelphia, and 
trnn'<lator of the Hymns of Homer. A writ er of true poetic genius, of the finest sen¬ 
sibility, and most honourable feelings. He fell a victim to the cholera;—cut oft* in 
(be early bloom of youth. We had the pleasure of liis acquaintance, and shall ever 
rcuiin a high admiration of his talents. iSit tibi terra la'is ! 
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all the social arts; without agriculture, cities, or towns; sheltering them¬ 
selves in caverns, from which they had expelled their still more savage 
tenants—the beasts of prey. The great antiquary, Pausaiiias, speaking of 
the condition of the Greeks, at this time, says —lltXetTycf JV QetTtXtvToiq 
Ttfwro ftff xetXvQetf tyrnofia-n, mi f4,t} ^/yov9 rt Kctt rcvg 

rtv xetvfJLetroT recXxi'rm^etv. k.t.A. About the era of 
the Ogygian Flood, which happened 1200 years, a.c., a great and wonder- , 
ful change was effected in Greece, by the arrival of new swarms of settlers 
from Thrace, Egypt, and Crete, under the conduct of Cecrops, Inachus, 
and Pelasgus. These intelligent foreigners induced the inhabitants to for¬ 
sake their caves, and dwell in huts, or houses; and introduced a knowledge 
of husbandry and the mechanical art^. In the work of humanizing, Pe¬ 
lasgus is recorded to have held a conspicuous place. Who this great bene¬ 
factor really was, has been long a subject of dispute among the learned. 
The derivation of TltXetryct, or “ Sea-borne,” implying that he and his 
companions came over the sea from Egypt or Phoenicia, although sanc¬ 
tioned by many able etymologists, and among the rest, by the profound 
Thiersch, is liable to great exception;—that from UtXx^ydt, “wanderingor 
migrating,” is still more exceptionable ;—while the laborious Stillingfleet, 
in his Orig. Sac., conjectures the name is derived from Phaleg^ whose de- 
scendents migrated to Greece, from Scythia. But, according to Gebelin, 
the old Pelasgian, or Celtic—PeZ, “ high,” and Lasg^ “ a chain of moun¬ 
tains,” would point more clearly to the descent of this extraordinary peo¬ 
ple from the mountains of Thrace and Macedonia, as best agreeing with 
their known origin. The coming of these illustrious strangers, was, how¬ 
ever, the first dawn of civilization in Greece; which was, in less than a 
century afterwards, to receive a still greater boon—the introduction of let¬ 
ters, by Cadmus: i, e. the Eastern, or Red man. Cadmus was the leader 
of the Edomites, who were driven from their country, by David, king of 
Israel, in his career of victory over the Canaanitish nations. Cadmus 
brought only fifteen characters; answering in name and number to the old 
Hebrew and Latin alphabets. Tlie majority of the seven letters, subse¬ 
quently added to the Hebrew alphabet, slowly found the way, after their 
first-born brethren; and were, in course of time, incorporated into the 
Greek; making, together with those invented by some unknown genius, 
about the war of Troy, and those invented by Simonides, about Uie Per¬ 
sian invasion, the twenty-four; of which the Greek language was ulti¬ 
mately composed. 

That there had been an alphabet in Greece, prior to the introduction of 
the Cadmean, or Phoenician, although a question involved in much obscu¬ 
rity, seems to have been finally determined in the affirmative. In fact, it 
is difficult to conceive, how a personage so honoured in the early history of 
the times, as Pelasgus, could have been so great a benefactor, without the 
introduction of an alphabet. He is said to have taught the barbarous inha¬ 
bitants to clothe themselves in a more comrortable manner; to build 
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houses; to adopt a food* more congenial to the nq^ure of the human con¬ 
stitution ; to erect temples to the gods. There can be little hesitation in 
believing, that he also introduced a knowledge of letters; which all the 
Amoiiian or Culhile family carried with them in their migration from the 
plains of Shinaar to Phcenicia, Egypt, Greece, and other parts of the w'orld. 
The Eugubian Tablet, the oldest profane monument, with written charac¬ 
ters, now extant, and engraved—according to the opinion of the ablest 
scholars—two generations before the war of Troy, contains thirteen single 
letters; being the fac-simile of the Pelasgian characters used in Greece 
and Italy. Now, allowing the Tablet to be engraved, even as late as the 
Trojan war, still it will be much anterior to Cadmus. 

“ How then,” asks the objector, “did the ancient Pelasgian alphabet dis¬ 
appear, and yield to the more modern Phcpnician Why, that as the pro¬ 
genitors of both Pelasgians and Phmnicians were the same—Chaldeans, 
Amonians, or Cutliites, the alphabet didcred only in time and place; inas¬ 
much as the anteriority of the one precluded it from undergoing the mo¬ 
difications or improvements acquired by the other; in passing through so 
many various nations; and that, by a natural transition, the old Pelasgian 
was finally merged into the recently imported Phcenician. The alphabet 
thus modified and increased to twenty-four letters, was not admitted by the 
Athenians into their public proceedings, or records, until i%e ninety-fourth 
Olympiad, or about four hundred and three years before Christ. In imita¬ 
tion of the Orientals, the Greeks wrote, for many years, from right to left; 
then in both directions, alternately, or, “ in the manner of 

oxen ploughingand finally, for this very cogent reason-M)wiim« caixsa — 
from the left to the right, as the modems. From the Cadmean emigration, 
until the Homeric era, a period of perhaps not much beyond two centuries, 
the progress of the Greek must have been most extraordinary; as, under 
the magic wand of “the bard divine,” it acquired a degree of flexibility, 
compass, powder, massiveness, harmony, and elegance, never afterwards 
surpassed. The dispute, whether other poets had existed before his time, 
and from whom, he might have largely borrowed ;—whether he was him¬ 
self the father and sole inventor of his matchless poesy;—finally, whether 
the Iliad, Odyssey, and Hymns, were all the productions of one mighty in¬ 
tellect, has been so often, and so ably discussed, that it is deemed little 
short of presumptuous pedantry to offer any thing novel on these subjects. 

If we look to the almost unanimous consent of all antiquity, it must, at 
once, be admitted, that there were many antehomeric poets, whose works, 
with the exception of a few suspicious fragments, have all disappeared be¬ 
fore the unsparing hand of time. 

Linus, Orpheus, Eumolpus, and others, are reckoned among the number, 
and what is remarkable, were all of that mysterious race called Hyperbere- 

* Tills food, Ro br.prnlsod, was, after nil, a very sorry affair. Wc dare say the 
bare mention of it, would set the stomach of a modern epicure, living a-la-mode Kit- 
chiner^ out of order for a month. It was notliing more nor less than Die fruit of tho 
beech ! QaXeivcvi ti;« ttfeetj says Uie Antiquary. 
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ans; around whose origin and history so much both of doubt and darkness 
has been thrown by the conflicting records of the ancient annalists. Calli¬ 
machus calls them, h^of “a priestly nation;” and Pindar styles 

them Aa/Mv Ot^uTrovTct —the servants of the Del¬ 

phic god:” and when yEscliylus would describe a state of high prosperity, 
or great good fortune, he introduces the chorus in the Chcephori, compar¬ 
ing the elevated sentiments of Electra, in describing the catastrophe of 
Agamemnon, to the exalted happiness of the Hyperboreans: 

Tctvret fttf, a 9r«ri, x^ttTrofec^^vTcv 
f4.£yetXrji nut Tyre^fid^tou 

fjLti^ovet 

From the great diversity of opinion concerning this people, to whom so 
much of antehomcric poetry and civilization is justly due, it may be conclud¬ 
ed, that they were of a very remote origin. The most rational conjecture, 
however, is, that they were some of the early Egyptian or Chaldean so¬ 
journers in Thrace, a country to the north of Greece, in their progress to¬ 
wards the more genial southern climes. But with what propriety, men in¬ 
habiting the cold and dreary region of Thrace could be described, as “living 
in a country bt yond the northern blast; 


Ilfotaf oTiStP 

blessed with the happiest temperature; where chilling winds never blow ; 
where carking cares are unknown; and sickness never felt; where cloud¬ 
less skies, with days and nights of uninternipted felicity crown tlie whole;” 
—is a circumstance involving no small portion of the difficulty attendant on 
their history. The only solution admissible is this; that these polished fo¬ 
reigners, in their florid statements, described the favourable location and mild 
temperature of Egypt or Asia, whence they had emigrated; and that, in their 
descriptions, they interspersed much traditional lore, concerning the happy 
state of man, during his primeval innocence. This opinion is entitled to the 
more credit, from what iEIian relates of the great honours conferred on 
Pythagoras, by the Crolonians, wdien they styled him the “Hyperborean 
Apollo, who had sojourned in Egypt and Chaldea.” The antique vases, and 
other monuments of art, from time to time, found in Etruria, originally 
peopled by this extraordinaay race, prove them to be in a state of high 
civilization, when all the rest of Europe was buried in barbarism. It is not 
then a matter of much hesitation to believe, that among that portion of the 
Hyperborean race, which occupied Greece and the adjacent coasts of Asia, 
there were many poets and learned men, to whom, in all probability, Homer 
was largely indebted, in rearing that imperishable monument of his name 
and nation, that has since formed the inimitable model to all succeeding 
l>ards throughout the world. 
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But whether or not tlie Iliad, Odyssey, Hymns, &c. &c. were all the 
emanations of one surpassing and almost divine intellect, is a question now 
probably beyond the possibility of any satisfactory solution. The advocates 
for divided authorship plausibly assert, that the invention, composition, and 
committing to memory of so many sublime and wonderful poems could 
not, from any recorded human power, have been the work of an indivi¬ 
dual. “ For,” say they, “ allowing the faculty of invention and composi¬ 
tion, still we must consider the committing to memory of thirty or forty thou¬ 
sand lines, as a task above the retentive powers of man; as”— and here lies 
their strongest argument—“ writing was unknown in the time of Homer.” 
This, however, like many other gratuitous assertions in aid of a favourite 
theory, unsupported by authority, is yet to be proved. It will not surely 
be denied, that writing had been in use among the Israelites for many ages 
before the war of Troy ;"and from the intercourse subsisting between them 
and the Chaldeans, Phoenicians, and their colonies, by which mtercourse 
many of the arts practised in one nation were speedily conveyed to the 
rest, it would be absurd to imagine that a reciprocation of the valuable art 
of writing should be forgotten. 

Moreover, Homer himself, in the sixth book of the Iliad, introduces 
Bellerophon conveying a letter to Jobates, king of Lycia, from his father- 
in-law Proetus; 

/tuf woftf 4yt oyf/MT0t 

tf WtfCCMt 9rTVKT0 Bvf4jO(p0§^» 

This transaction took place two or three generations prior to the war of 
Troy; and even granting, which we do not, that these Xvy^oc were 

notliing more than symbols or hieroglyphics engraved on a folded tablet_ 

notas [hiero^lf/phicas^ verisimile tabcllce complicaUe msculptas _ 

as Heyne calls them, is it too much to suppose, that, among the lively and 
inquisitive Greeks, then so rapidly advancing in civilization, the art of 
writing,* or if you will, engraving, did not, pari passu, participate in the 
progress ? 

The evident resemblance between the Homeric recital of the adventures 
undergone by the ancestor of Glaucus, and those of the patriarch Joseph, 
in Genesis, fully proves their common origin from the Israelites; to whom 
not even the most daring German sceptic will attribute ignorance of the 
art of writing. What, then, should prevent the Greeks from drawing a 
knowledge of this, as well as other arts of infinitely less importance, from 
the same source 1 The objection appears, on the whole, of little weight. 

The multi paternity of the Homeric poems has been another fruitful 
source of German cavilling; although, by the way, the honour of “starting 

* The almost incrodildc, but well attested stories, related of the powers displayed 
by in.my of the Italian improvisatorcs, miglit, in some measure, reconcile tJ»e minds 
of llic objectors to the individual paternity of all llie works attributed to the Maeoni- 
au Bard, even witliout the aid of writing. 
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the game” belongs to their more volatile iieiglibours; one of whom gravely 
maintained, that the Iliad was “ made up d La manicre des chansons du 
Pont nenfP^ Since that notable discovery, the controversy has raged with 
more or less ardour; in proportion as the combatants felt themselves more 
or less inspired cnni magno afflatu of the Loxian Apollo. Tlie arguments 
adduced by many really learned men, to prove that the Iliad and Odyssey 
might have been “ made or invented,” by different poets, at various times, 
undique collatis membris^ seem to border on the ludicrous. 

After dwelling at an unusual length on the utter impossibility of all 
Homer’s works being the production of one person, they seriously suppose 
it a very analagous case, that, as many and various ballads, have, at different 
times, been composed by several rhymers, on the life and adventures of 
Robin Hood and Little John, or the Knights of the Round Table, which, 
being tacked together, 'mighty like the Rhapsodies of Homer, form one 
continuous or connected whole ; and in w'hich no more discrepancies of 
style, manner, or sentiment, could be discerned, than in the Iliad, Hymns, 
or Odyssey— ergo the Iliad was so patched ! But these are only assertions, 
unsupported by any solid ground. For, there never has been an instance 
of any work, at all comparable to the Iliad, in grandeur, power, and entire¬ 
ty ; made up, like the purpureuspanmis of Horace, each contributing the 
requisite speciosa miracula —a patch-work by various contributors. Look, 
for instance, at “ Plutarch’s Lives done into English by several gentlemen 1” 
a work, to which one of the most eminent writers in any age was, by 
pressing necessity, induced to lend the sanction of his great name. There 
was a noble production, murdered secundum artem, by gentlemen and 
scholars; each following his own cherished modtts operandi. Look at the 
joint stock version of Homer, got up to ruin Pope!—by two intimate 
friends, who would seem to have had only one soul, in common. Look at 
Pope’s own splendid, but paraphrastic version, irretrievably injured by his 
bungling journeymen, Broome and Fenton ! Numberless other instances 
might be adduced to show the gross absurdity of the hydra-headed author¬ 
ship of the divine Iliad. The only parallel case, within our recollection— 
which, mirabile dictu, has escaped the ravening maw of all the system- 
mongers of the German school—is Christis Kirk of the Grcne^ composed 
by King James the First of Scotland; and to which additional stanzas were 
written by Allan Ramsay, with extraordinary ingenuity; although the 
author of the Gentle Shepherd lived full three hundred years posterior to 
the accomplished monarch. In the cantos added by Ramsay, he attempts 
to carry on the subject begun by the royal bard, and to preserve the neces¬ 
sary uniformity; still although he took the liberty of modernizing the 
monarch’s orthography and phrases, and entered more fully than could l)C 
expected into the wit and homour of this fine piece of poetry, yet he has 
not succeeded in attaining tlie delicacy of manner, exquisite raillery, nor 
soaring imagination displayed by the Scottish king. 

Notwithstanding airthe care of the Gentle Shepherd in soldering the 
varicoloured metal, the annealing is apparent. How different with the 
“ tale of Troy divine.” Here, in spite of all the errors and interpolations 
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Inevitable in the copying and reprinting of so long a poem, throughout the 
period of three thousand years ; and still more, in spite of all the learned 
lumber of laborious critics, we can discern the internal and indubitable 
impress of one individual mind; pervading, vivifying, and directing the 
entire of this matchless production;—tod much elevated above the common 
track of poets;—for we do not find two or three Homers^ Shakspeares, or 
Bliltons in an age;—too much distinguished in every noble attribute of 
poetry to be the gift of many; for nature is niggard in her choicest 
gifts: too perfect to be a joint contribution; for perfection is attainable by 
few;—to be a compilation, ex variis canticis mendicorum et circulaio- 
rum. Regarding the dialects used by Homer, a learned modern has, by 
very powerful reasoning, almost succeeded in exploding the long establish¬ 
ed doctrine, that the bard, in the composition of his poems, freely availed 
himself of every dialect then current, either in his native Ionia, or among 
the various Grecian states. He says, “ that the Iliad is written in the soft¬ 
est and most improved Greek of the time—the Ionian; and that the words 
usually called dialects are really legitimate parts of it, and only became 
provincial or peculiar, when, in course of time, dialects properly so called, 
arose; and each retained idioms which, although rejected by the others, 
were yet the genuine offspring of the old and fundamental Doric.” Pa~ 
Tens oc fons^ says Payne Knight, e quo reliquce omnes effluxerunt^ est 
lingua Uomerica; quce nonediversia dialeciia et licentiia poeticis^ ut 
gTammatici aomniarunt, conjlata eat, sed Achcsorumvel Danaorum vete- 
rum aermo quotidianus et universalis fuit, &c. &c. “ What should we 
say,” continues Coleridge, “ of an Italian poet seeking bread and fame by 
recitation, who should mix Venetian, Neapolitan, and Maltese in one stanza 
&c. &c.—or of an Englishman, who should correct the monotony of his 
English by the alternate varieties of Somersetshire and Yorkshire, together 
with an infusion of broad Scotch ?” Although we are strongly inclined to 
subscribe to the evident appearance of truth, embodied in the arguments of 
both these eminent scholars, still we apprehend some very cogent reason¬ 
ing might be alleged against the supposed absurdity of Homer’s mixing 
the four principal dialects in his compositions. Every one knows, that 
some of the best pieces written by Burns, and from which he has derived the 
highest reputation, are those in which he has so exquisitely intermingled the 
broad Scotch Doric, with the soft and polished English Ionian. If the poet 
of Scotland has attempted that admixture, not only without prejudice to his 
poetry, but with the most complete success, both in manner and matter, why 
not the divine Homer? The objection so pointedly urged by that elegant 
Grecian, Coleridge, touching the intermixture of the various Italian, Spanish, 
or English dialects, is not, we apprehend, so free from objection, as might, 
at first sight, be supposed. First, because these modern dialects are not 
spoken or understood by all ranks of people in their respective nations, as 
those of the ancient Greeks were supposed to be; and that of the Scotch un¬ 
doubtedly was. Secondly, that the Scottish Doricisin was spoken and Under¬ 
stood by all, from the king on his throne to the peasant in his hut. These 
are facts too well known to require any elaborate proof. Thirdly, that the 
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different dialects of Greece were, in like manner, so spoken and under¬ 
stood, may be very safely inferred from this one fact—that the heroes of 
the contending hosts before the walls of Troy, are never described, as ad¬ 
dressing each other by interpreters. If Greeks and Plirygians found no 
difficulty in each other’s language, neither could one Greek, in that of an¬ 
other. 

It may here be objected, that Eschylus would appear to favour a contrary 
opinion, in that passage of his Agamemnon, in whicli he introduces Clytaem- 
nestra telling Cassandra, that she (Cass.) was like a swallow endowed 
with an unintelligible barbaric voice.” 

and a little further on, the Chorus excusing the silence of the Trojan prin¬ 
cess, says, “ the stranger would seem to require an interpreter,” 

iautp 9 |fff| T0^§v 

. 

But not to speak of the curious passage in Herodotus—Euter. lib. 57., 
about the priestess, who spoke hke a dove both before and after she had 
learned the language of the country, we may observe, that when Cly- 
taemnestra returned into the palace to execute her horrid purpose—the 
murder of her husband—and when poor Cassandra broke out into the 
most pathetic lamentations on her approaching doom ; swan-like singing 
her last mournful dirge, the Chorus finds no dillicully in her words, what¬ 
ever it may do in her meaning. Moreover, when she wonders the Chorus 
can mistake her allusions to the murderess, she aflirnis that “ she had 
known the Greek tongue much too well;” 

K«l iMi't ayekf y* EAAaw’ t^irretf4,Xi 

So that the objection from Eschylus does not, in any wise, invalidate the 
assertion—^that the language and dialects of Greece were spoken and mider- 
stood by all its inhabitants. This being the case, it could not have been in¬ 
judicious in Homer any more than in Burns, to have availed himself of 
all; each for its own peculiar strength, beauty, or expressiveness. 

Here let us not be misunderstood. We are strongly inclined to coincide 
in opinion with the above-named profound scholars and critics;—that when 
Homer wrote, there was no difference of dialect existing in Greece; that the 
language in which he wrote was the common language of the country, the 
l/ingita Homerica ; and that the dialects properly so called, subsequently 
arose from their adoption by the different nations or tribes, from which 
they then obtained their respective names. But we wished to show, from 
the sueoeaaful example of Burns, that if Homer did actually interweave the 
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principal dialects of Greece in the construction of his imperishable Iliad, he 
would not, as the elegant Coleridge asserts, have acted, either absurdly or 
injudiciously. The overflowing fullness of our pugnacious propensities^ 
from a sheer love of mischief, would, however, sufficiently account for our 
contradiction of these giants in literature. Like dolphins in a storm, our 
supreme delight is a well-fought literary TneUe: hard knocks and no quar¬ 
ters. Ennobling to the soul is the conflict of minds,’' as the Ascrsaa 
bard somewhere sings. We shall conclude these preliminary observations 
on early Greek Literature, by a few words on the Digamma. The discus¬ 
sion of the Digamma has been so frequently obtruded on public notice, as 
well by advocates as opponents, that any mention of it in these pages, may 
seem to partake, in some measure, both of pedantry and irrelevancy. 
But, as, in any sketch, however hasty, in any treatise, however laboured, 
connected with Greek Literature, some notice of this much-abused letter 
has hitherto been deemed indispensible, so we, in our small way, dare not 
depart from a custom, sanctioned by names, so eminent in philology. Not¬ 
withstanding the very specious theory and dogmatic assertions of Dunbar, 
we must still cling to an opinion, most unmercifully flogged into our cra¬ 
nium —adeo in teneris consiieacere mulium eat —some tedious winters 
since, by a rigid disciplinarian from “Old Trinity,” and scholar of the 
House; viz. “that the Digamma did exist in the time of Homer, but only 
in the pronunciation or reciting of his poems; while its unworthy, croak¬ 
ing, cawing representative, the aspirate, or some sneaking subaltern, was 
afterwards introduced, and foisted into its room, in the writing or tran¬ 
scribing of the same poems.” And, indeed, from the comparative igno¬ 
rance of the art of writing at this early period, confined to a favoured few, 
it can easily be supposed, that the Digamma was, at first, in general use; 
but that, according as the knowledge of writing became more universally 
diffused, the Aspirate, or written character got into more general practice; 
while its sonorous euphonic prototype fell gradually into decay, until, at 
last, it totally disappeared. This insensible disuse of the Digamma has, in 
feet, constituted much of the difficulty experienced by commentators on 
Homer; but which it would be foreign to our present purpose to explain. 
We shall merely observe, that, allowing the disuse to have begun even during 
the composition of the Diad and Odyssey, we have, at once, a plausible 
reason for the omission of the Digamma before some words, and its inser¬ 
tion before others; sometimes without any apparent analogy. That the 
use and indiscriminate insertion of this much contested character have been, 
not unfrequently, pushed beyond all bounds of moderation or decency, by 
some slashing critics, who furnish us with catalogues of words, each a yard 
long, in which the Digamma is to be most scrupulously preserved, we are 
free to admit; but we feel no hesitation in asserting, that every good Gre^ 
cian, accustomed to read the old Moeonian bard, with a full, loud>sounding 
wXv^X$irfi6f"Ore~rotundo-i8h manner, would be highly scandalized, nay, 
absolutely shocked at its omission, before a very respectable list of worda 
For our own parts, we should as soon hear Mozart’s celestial Requiem, mur¬ 
dered by some of the miserable musicians, that disgrace our churches, as to 
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hear 0110 $, •/J'*, and a few other pet words, pronounced without 

the honey-excelling, sweetly-flowing a%9tXot^^nru»-nic W prefixed. 
could find in our hearts, allhough not naturally cruel— quis enim nobis 
mitior? —to send any Vandal, who would thus murder the beautiful sono- 
Tons Greek, so barbarously, to work, for one lunar month, as a common 
felon, regaled with nightly serenades from a thousand bull-frogs on Black¬ 
well’s Island. In good sooth, the far-famed professor in the Northern 
Athens would appear to have no music in his soul—we wonder could he 
play the Jews’ harp—for, he represents the Digamma, (if it ever existed,) 
to be always, and “ in every case,” equivalent to a consonant 1 The learned 
lecturer having probably, in his school-boy days, conned over some gram- 
maticaster’s definition of W and Y; viz. that they are always “ consonants 
when they precede a vowel heard in the same syllable,” naturally enough 
concluded that W, the representative of the Digamma, when sounded before 
the Greek words quoted above, must be invariably a consonant. Now we, 
who are harmony itself, in the plenitude of our Magazineship, opine, that 
W or Y at the beginning of words, has generally a vowel sound: Ex. Gr. 
Youth must be pronounced Euooth or Uth, with the u sounded long, as in 
tube ; wine must be sounded Uine or Ooine, &c. &c. ergo^ Dunbar is in¬ 
correct in saying that the Digamma or W is, in every case, a consonant. 
It is of no consequence whether or not the professor confined his observa¬ 
tion to the power y and not the sound of the letter: we don’t mind trifles — 
merce nugce —particularly when an opponent is three or four thousand 
miles off, and no danger of exposure or reply. 

We trust this will prove a solemn warning to all unmusical professors, 
who, not having the fear of Payne Knight, or of our noble selves of the 
Knickerbocker before their eyes, will daringly venture to violate all rules 
of poetic rythm and melody. But the limits of our paper, and the patience 
of our reader, warn us to withdraw. We are gone—until next muster-day, 
when we shall make our obeisance with the divine 

, . . . . JV Xiat iFectrecX$t(rrti. 

“ Blind old man of Chio’s rocky isle.” 


OH, GAZE UPON YON BRILLIANT STAR. 

BT B. C. LINDEN, GENT. 


Oh, gaze upon yon brilliant star, 

And give a thought to one ; 

Who, though in distant lands afar, 

Will sigh for thee alone. 

And thou wilt not forget the hours 
Which we have spent together— 
Moments like sunshine, mid the showers 
That fall in wintry weather. 


Oh, gaze upon its lovely light; 

A cloud is gathering o’er it; 

Our fortune was but now as bright, 
And sorrows now obscure it. 

But see, the cloud hath passed away. 
It shines as bright as ever— 
Farewell—I can no longer stay— 
We part} but not forever. 
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THE UNPORGIVEN. 

BT WILLIAM M’aETBVR. 

Her mom of life, unclouded, rose. 

And Fancy fondly deemed. 

That each succeeding day would close 
Bright, as the present seemed j 
And Youth, exulting, longed to share 
A world, which, to her eyes, 
Appeared so beautiful—so fair— 

A thornless paradise. 

That world she tried—youth’s witchery, 
Hope’s fairy spells were gone, 

And all the stem reality 
Of earthly cares came on;— 

Visions that shone in childhood’s eye 
Delusive past away. 

As twilight’s shadowy phantoms fly 
Before the blaze of day. 

Friend after friend around her dropped, 
Joy after joy decayed; 

Till all she loved, and all she hoped. 

In the cold earth were laid. 

And in the gloom of nature’s strife. 
Those deep distresses shed; 

The boast of man—the soul of life— 

The light of reason—fled. 

Ah! ’twas a piteous sight to gaze 
On that sad, pallid cheek. 

Which erst in springtide’s happier days, 
Blushed with the rose’s streak; 

To meet the glances of that eye, 3 
And in its phrenzied glare. 

Read hope’s expiring agony, 

The triiunph of despair. 
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For hers was not a flickering grief, 

With gleams of joy between, 

To yield the anguished heart relief, 

That wildly throbbed within. 

But ceaseless as that throb, the cry 
Of thrilling anguish rose, 

> “ Oh, mine are griefs that never die. 

Mine are eternal woes I” 

Poor maniac ! thy unhappy fate 
Hath called forth many a tear. 

From those with whom thou first didst set 
Out in life’s gay career. 

The proud, they marked the generous glow 
Which warmed thy noble heart j 

They, weeping, gaze upon thee now, 

The wreck of what thou wert 

But cease, afilicted one, to think 
Thy destiny is fix’d; 

Though it has been thy lot to drink 
Life’s bitterest cup unmix’d. 

Yet there is One whose gracious ear 
Doth to thy wants incline; 

He marks thy tears. He hears thy prayer, 

The sinner’s friend is thine. 

And, maniac, o’er thy sorrowing soul 
A glorious dawn shall burst. 

Visions of happiness shall roll 
More lasting than the first. 

The light of heaven’s eternal day 
Thy mental darkness chase; 

Despair and anguish flee away. 

And all be calm and peace. ^ 


The writer of the above verses, can never forget the circumstance which occasioned them. 
He was riding one day along a secluded road, when his attention was attracted by a young fe¬ 
male, of a highly interesting and even beautiful appearance, who was sitting upon a stone, weep¬ 
ing bitterly. Upon his inquiring the cause of her grief, she looked at him for a moment with a 
glare in which madness was strongly perceptible, and exclaiming, with a shriek which sunk 
deep upon his heart, “lam unforgiven—my soul is lost forever,” she rushed into the fields, and 
disappeared. He afterwards learned that her prospects in life were, at one time, brilliant, but 
that, like the poet Cowper’s, her reason had fled, in the withering belief that the Almighty had 
irrevocably doomed her to perdition. 
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MY FIRST DINNER OUT. 


BT R. M’PUBRSON, RSq. 


“ So may ye gain to your full great renowme 
Of all good ladies through the world so wide ; 

Aiid happy in her heart find highest rowme 
Of whom ye seek to be most magnifyde .”—Faery ^ueene. 


On looking over some old papers, a few days since, my attention was ar¬ 
rested by a nicely folded note, gilt-edged, and bearing upon its broken seal 
the remnant of a most sentimental motto. On opening the paper its con¬ 
tents recalled to mind a scene that neither time nor circumstance can en¬ 
tirely eradicate from my memory. The note was a mere card of invitation 
to dinner: it had lain, undisturb^, among a host of other interesting docu¬ 
ments for years, but no sooner did my eyes glance over it than the recol¬ 
lection of circumstances connected therewith, came upon me with all the 
fireshness of reality, and an involuntary cacchination burst from my lips at 
the remembrance. At the time this note was received, I was a student, 
residing, for the time being, in Branton. There was one great man in this 
village, at that time—one man, I mean, especially great—a candidate for a 
seat in the State Legislature! He was, moreover, a colonel of militia,— 
owned large tracts of land somewhere between the Mississippi and the 
Rocky Mountains; and possessed, withal, a considerable estate—the home¬ 
stead of his family, where he then resided. This gentleman was a sort of 
“ lord of the manor” with the villagers; he had a warm heart; was a man 
of a kind, liberal disposition; and if he had a fault it was one possessed by 
greater men than Colonel Bronson. He was ambitious,—so was Julius 
C 2 e 8 ar. He wished to represent the “ free and independent electors” of 
Branton, in their state assembly, and he would stop at nothing fair and ho¬ 
nourable to accomplish his object. Party spirit ran high at this time, and 
the “ free and independent electors” of Branton were divided in their opi¬ 
nions. The opponent of the Colonel iii this political strife, was a black¬ 
smith, a most worthy man ; true and firm as the steel he hammered, and 
about as easy to bend. This man was a federalist of the old school,—so 
was not Colonel Bronson. The smith was on the point of success, in con¬ 
sequence of a flaming speech that “ went home to men’s business and bo¬ 
soms,” and was sent there by a certain lawyer, who had an eye to the 
smith’s daughter, and over her shoulder to a fair proportion of the smith’s 
goods and chattels. 1 know not how it was, whether influenced by that 
coucoethes scrt6endt,” which, since my first graceless efforts at school, haa 
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haunted me like a ghost, or whether it was to shine in the admiration of a 
certain “ blue-eyed Mary,” who called the Colonel father,” or to tickle 
the embryo-senator himself, but from some cause or other I was influenced 
to write a reply to the lawyer’s speech. It appeared the next week, and the 
subtle reasoning, bold argument, and doubtful truths of the aforesaid attor¬ 
ney were (to use his own elegant expletive) “ used up.” This was my 
first public literary attempt; if a furious political tirade, filled with patriotic 
sentiments, and breathing red hot democracy in every line, deserves such 
a soubriquet. The Colonel was mightily pleased; he considered his elec¬ 
tion a thing decided, and forthwith betook himself to the study of Burke; 
assumed a dignified senatorial air, set his house in order, and began to 
make sundry necessary arrangements for a six month sojourn in the capi- 
tol. He was not disappointed. The election shortly after took place;—the 
exquisite morceau of which I was guilty, was printed on hand bills, and dig¬ 
nified with a conspicuous situation on the town pump—opposite the handle, 
and was read aloud by the village tailor, mounted on a stump. The little 
“man of nine” seasoned ray patriotism with sundry oratorical flourishes 
that were irresistible; and the Colonel was after the canvass, declared 
“ duly elected.” This was a great triumph for democracy! Colonel 
Bronson was a grateful man; he gave a dinner to the “ free and independ¬ 
ent” democrats of Branton; and for my services on the occasion—which 
somehow or other became known—I received an especial card of invitation. 
Now, although I had been “ through college,” I was at that time—strange 
as it may appear—troubled with bashfulness, and the idea of facing a public 
assemblage of all the notables of the county, (and there were a good many,) 
was, to my delicate imaginings, as agreeable as the idea of facing a full-mouth¬ 
ed battery. I considered the matter long and seriously. I thought of the 
elegant attitudes which my mauvaise honte would probably place me into, 
—attitudes to be criticised,—it was probable,—by sundry female virtuosos 
to be then and there present; Mary among the rest. I thought of being 
called upon for a toast, and imagined my own graceful figure (four feet and 
a fraction) behind a pitcher, I thought of dL stool! and yet I dared not 
decline. Mortal offence would be taken in a quarter where I had particu¬ 
lar reasons for wishing to appear amiable. Mary might think- Go 

I must I “ screwed my courage to the sticking place,” and at half-past 
two precisely, with a trembling hand, I gave the finishing 'pinch to a pair of 
invisible whiskers, that I was then endeavouring to coax into a promising 
existence, and wondering, the while, whether Adonis was troubled with 
bashfulness—I adjusted my hat fiercely on my brow^ and set out for the 
mansion of the great man. 

Not having, in the course of my experience, ever fiiced an enemy’s front, 
nor in my soarings after immortality, addressed a crowded house from the 
stage of a theatre, I cannot draw a comparison between the daring bravery 
of the one, and the moral courage of the other ; nor can I, from the expe¬ 
rience of others, find any thing like a similitude to my feelings, as I enter¬ 
ed the withdrawing room of Branton House. There stood my host in the 
midst of an assemblage that, to my eyes, had all the horrors of Pandemoni- 
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um. He stretched forth his hand as I entered, with a self-possession that 

astonished me. “ Ah, Mr. McPherson—allow me, sir, to-, Miss Tabi- 

tha Bronson, Mr. McPherson,-My daughter Mary, sir,-Mr. Fitz 

Fugle, my friend Doctor Ipecac,-^uire Botherum, Mr. McPherson— 

Mr. McPherson, Squire Botherum-sit down, sir; sit down and be 

acquainted with the rest of our friends here.” 

1 sat down. Not knowing exactly what to do with my hat, I fixed it 
firmly between my knees, where, for some moments I gazed upon it, as it 
shook between its trembling supporters. This was agreeable, and I felt as 
ifi at that moment, I would have sold myself, hat and all—cheap! I made an 
effort to speak, and addressed myself to Mary, who, it happened, sat at the 
farthest extremity of the room, by the side of the gentleman to whom I had 
been introduced as Squire Botherum—a tall, gaunt, upright backwoodsman, 
—a relative of the Colonel’s, and about as rough a specimen of humanity as 
1 ever looked upon. “ You have a pleasant view from this window, Miss 
Bronson.” She did not hear me. I might have expected that, for the back¬ 
woodsman was just then emitting an observation in his double bass, that 
would have silenced a moderate thunder clap. I tried again. “ This win¬ 
dow, Miss Bronson, commands a pleasant prospect.” The squire held his 
breath this time, but still she did not hear me. I trembled more than ever. 
At this moment the servant offered to take my hat—I gave him my handker¬ 
chief; —Mary laughed; it must have been at my awkwardness; nothing, I 
thought, but that, could at such a moment have awakened her risibilities. I 
was astonished at the rudeness of some people. Suddenly, mastering my 
timidity, I made another desperate effort, “ I observed. Miss Bronson, that 

you had a fine view from this window”-she heard me. “ No, sir,” said 

she, “ His not a yew —’tis a poplar!” I felt uneasy ; I moved quickly in my 
seat; and, as if to fill up the measure of my confusion, a villainous snuff¬ 
box rolled from my pocket, and scattered, as it fell, a thousand pinches of 
Bolongaro, full in the face of Miss Tabby, who, if she “ abhors any thing,” 
as she aAerwards observed, “ abhors snuff” The lady (oh, breathe it not 
in Askalon,) sneezed; the gentleman next to her sneezed; the Colonel 
sneezed; the infection spread through the rooms, and one general sternu¬ 
tation shook the air. I seized the unlucky snuff-lx)x, and in a fit of morti¬ 
fication, hurled it through the air; some particles of the tillittating com¬ 
pound must have remained in the box, for, as it passed from my hand, 
I saw the doctor spring from his chair with a whirl—such an one as 
Forrest might make in Metamora—and uttering a pithy anathema, 
apply his handkerchief to his blood-shot eyeballs. ♦♦**** I can¬ 
not proceed. Apologies were applied to the company; cold water to the 
eyes of the doctor; and the coterie moved to the dining-room. Here I 
was especially honoured; a seat was placed for me at the right hand of the 
senator elect—a most conspicuous situation at the top of the table. I would 
to heaven it had been less conspicuous, even had it been under the table. 
There were several ladies near me, to whom—^having by this time, in a 
measure recovered myself—I did, intend to be particularly amiable. Every 
thing went on smoothly, and I felt quite at home. Indeed, so far did my 
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self-possession carry me, that I was astonished at catching myself in the 
very act of sporting, with the air of an improvisatore, sundry bon-mots and 
exceeding smart witticisnLs, which, for the last two days, I liad been exco¬ 
gitating from the dry remnant of my college reminiscences; and it was 
certainly with a degree of amiable complacency that I listened to sundry 
complimentary remarks from the lo\ver end of the table, on tlie uncommon 
talent evinced by the unknown author of a certain political essay. I began 
to flatter myself that an impression had been made, not only on the minds 
of the male politicians, but also on the hearts of i\\c ladies (dear souls,) by 
the said political essay. Miss Tabby sat opposite to Squire Botherum, and 
being herself a little bit of “ a blue,” she was endeavouring to set oflf the 
sparkles of her wit, by making a foil of the man of law. 

“ Are the waters of the Black River, in your backwoods, Mr. Botherum, 
literally 6/acA:?” inquired the damsel. “Black as a thunder cloud, ma¬ 
dam.” Is it possible! what a contrast to the waters of the Black River, 

are the translucid waters of Helicon!” “ Hel-what, madam ?” “Ah, 

I perceive, Squire, you have not wandered, in imagination, along the 
banks of Castaly: delicious streams, made immortal by the pen of Escu- 
lapius, the Stagyrite! Where bowers, shaded by the myrtle and the vine, 
invite to heavenly repose; and where cluster the golden grapes, whose 

exquisite juices fill the soul with ethereal imaginings; where-” “ I’ll 

trouble yon for a potatoe, madam ?” Miss Tabby turned in disgust from 
the monster, and settled upon Mr. Fitz Fugle, who, secure in all the gra¬ 
cious puppyism of a New-York dandy, was ensconced in an arm-chair 
beside her. A gentleman of consideration was Mr. Fitz Fugle, the graceful 
twist of whose mustachios struck an agony of awe to the hearts of the un¬ 
sophisticated damsels of Bronson. He wore the latest New-York fashions, 
his hair “ d la Brute, and his moustache “ d la Cossaque.'*^ Mr. Fitz 
Fugle was, in short, an exquisitely finished gentleman. What brought Mr. 
Fitz Fugle to a place, which, to his gentility appeared, (as he was pleased 
to say,) an “ untamed wilderness,” I knew not, unless it was to procure for 
his hair some unadulterated hearts grease —an article then in great demand 
with “ perfect gentlemen.” 

“ I have heard,” said the dandy, addressing Mary, “ I have heard that 
you have some aspiring geniuses in this part of the country. Miss ?” “ In¬ 
deed ! we are plain people here, sir, and I believe our genius consists 

principally in-” “ Raising large turnips!” interrupted Botherum. 

Mary smiled at her imcle, and the conversation was continued in a rather 
low tone. When Mr. Fitz Fugle spoke of geniuses I pricked up my ears, 
and began to feel some respect for him; but the discourse afterwards was 
carried on in such an under tone, that I could only now and then catch a 
word. They were evidently speaking of some promising youth in the 
neighbourhood. The words, small stature—promising look—ambitious— 
gold cup—beat his opponent, only, I could distinctly hear. I never flatter¬ 
ed myself without cause, but I was tolerably certain that I was the subject 
of their commendations; “ small stature,”—four feet to a fraction,—“ pro¬ 
mising look,” “ ambitious,”^me exactly,—“ gold cup,” “ beat his oppo- 
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nent—aha, there could be no doubt of it! Colonel Bronson, as I said be¬ 
fore, was a grateful man; and he, in gratitude for “ the political essay,” 
was, undoubtedly, about to present me with a “ gold cup” for thus assist¬ 
ing him to “beat his opponent” at the hustings; and it was this then—oh, 
it must be this—i\\ey were talking of, and in a whisper, too, that I should 
not hear them. I was deliglited! The world would hear of it! Only 
think, a “gold cup!”—my name in German text on one side,—Genius 
placing a wreath around my brows on the other—♦neat device—sentence 
of gratitude—Anno Domini—Glorious! I would not have exchanged situ¬ 
ations with the author of Waverley I I listened to hear more. I seemed 
to stretch the drums of my ears almost to bursting. I leaned forward, but 
all was still. They had undoubtedly observed my attention, and would 
not speak for fear of embarrassing me. 1 pretended to be wholly absorbed 
with the wing of a fowl, but all my ears were open. Suddenly Botherum 
broke out—“ Yes, that was a fine colt!” 

A Colt ! The ladies were about to retire; the Colonel arose request¬ 
ing them to remain. Would to heaven they had retired, or that their eyes 
and ears had become inanimate, and every sense of observation palsied— 
that they might not have been witnesses of my shame. The Colonel made 
a speech; his health was drunk; he made another, and then,—oh, horri¬ 
ble,—gave a toast! Why, in the name of decency, these villainous com¬ 
pounds of trash are countenanced and encouraged, I invoke the spirit of 
Chesterfield to answer! But I was prepared—thank the gods ! I had 

written out” a toast expressly for the occasion. I had learnt it, and I 
knew I could give it with effect. Alas, how far from just is a man’s con¬ 
ception of his powers ; how little does he know who has not ventured. 
But I was brimfuU of resolution. Few hearts quail ajtcr dinner; why 
should mine then! 

My turn came. The Colonel had, in his toast or speech, I forget which, 
complimented the author of the political essay. So much the better—my 
toast would be the more appropriate. I seized the decanter; I poured 
forth the liquid which was to be the usher of my confusion; I arose; all 
eyes were upon me. I was cool as one of Con toil’s ices. I raised the 
glass: “ Ladies and gentlemen permit me to return thanks for the honour 
done me on this very flattering occasion, and offer-” Here,—oh, hor¬ 

ror !—in advancing my left foot, in order to assume a more Demosthenian 
attitude, I stepped—oh, most unlucky chance—upon the hindmost extremi¬ 
ty of a cat! A short, vituperative yowl, to which the roar of a lion 
seemed a whisper, issued from the lungs of this villainous rat catcher! I 
could have crept into a wine glass! I wished myself with Vanderdecken 
or Dr. Faustus—any where but there. The ladies elevated their handker¬ 
chiefs, and turned their heads—the gentlemen, ditto. There was a burst¬ 
ing desire to laugh—confound them—but I recovered myself. “ Ladies 
and gentlemen,” (I spoke as loud as a town crier.) “permit me to offer 

our honourable host—the worthy head of the cat -confusion-beg 

pardon. Ladies and gentlemen, our honourable host—the worthy head 
of the free and independent—Demo—of Branton!” This was too 
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much. There was a roar from one end of the table to the other. Mary 
Bronson laughed! The glass was to my lips:—in utter agony I dashed it 
to the eartli, and rushed—I know not where. 

On returning from the wedding of Mary Bronson and Frederick Alonzo 
Fitz Fugle, two months after the event related above, I had the felicity of 
planting a ball exactly between the ears of a certain feline quadruped, 
whose “ still small voice,” as she leaped a fence was not to be mistaken. 


SONG OF THE 


B T FRANK 


Gay moonlight is dancing 
O’er forest and glen ; 

And tlic bright beams are kissing 
My steed’s silver mane: 

As he strikes the green heather 
Oh ! wild is his neigh, 
Impatient—Aziila! 

To bear thee away. 

Where the silken-haired wild doc 
Leads forth her fleet fawn, 

To the crystal-waved fountain. 
At summer’s red dawn;— 
Where wanders the hcathfox. 
O’er the dew-spangled lea ; 
The wigwam blaze gleameth, 
Azula—for thee. 

There wild flowers are blooming. 
And garlands I’ll twine. 

For those dark locks that cluster. 
Like grapes from the vine. 
And tlie silver-neck’d lake swan 
Shall die ’neath my bow. 

That his soft downy plumage 
May sliadow thy brow. 


lOUX LOVERS. 


B B V E R L T . 


A wooer would wed thee— 

Once “ first in tlie fight,”— 

But his brow is now fuirowed, 
And his thin locks are white j 
The strength of the “ tall elk,” 
The dark hawk’s star eye. 

Aye, all that he once was. 

Now, maiden, am I. 

Though his long canoes leap to 
The light paddle’s stroke. 
Though his steeds are as many 
As the leaves on the oak; 

Yet my shallop will leave him 
With his plimicd braves behind, 
And my flaxen-maned courser 
Is fleeter tlian wind. 

• 

Then haste thee, Azula! 

Beneath yon elm tree ; 

Utawa is saddled. 

And waiting for thee. 

Far hence he will bear us. 

Long ere peep of day. 

Art seated-my fond one? 

Whoop! brave steed away. 
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LITERARY NOTICES 
OP NEW WORKS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

Travels of an Irish Gentleman in search op a Religion, With 

Notes and Illustrations, by the Editor of Captain Rock’s Memoirs. 

2 vols. London: Longman & Co. 

Moore is an extraordinary writer. Every way one of the most extraor¬ 
dinary of the age. Of whatever subject, on which he lifts his graceful pen, 
he shows himself a consummate master, and whether in poetry or politics, 
we are alike astonished at the minute extent of his elaborate erudition and 
the inexhaustible vivacity of his delightful fancy. 

The “ Travels of an Irish gentleman,” as it is his latest, is by far his most 
extraordinary production; and in this singular and most acute work, he has 
fairly brought his unusual combination of powers to the test, and formally 
made the experiment as to whether the light attractions of a lively wit 
could be so blended with more solemn matter, as to render readable the 
most abstruse points of polemical controversy. 

There are two lights in which this book must be viewed: first, with 
regard to its efficacy to accomplish its object—viz. the defence of the Ro¬ 
man catholic religion ; and secondly, with regard to the author’s fame. 

As to the first there can be but one opinion. His treatment of the sub¬ 
ject is alike masterly and ingenious. An Irish gentleman, finding himselfi 
by the passage of the catholic relief bill, released, as he chivalrously ex¬ 
presses himself, from the point of honour which had kept him a Roman 
catholic, resolves to turn proteslant, and commences a course of reading of 
the ancient Fathers, to ascertain which of all the various sects, is its purest 
form of faith. He, however, discovers, to his surprise, that protestantism is 
nowhere to be found; and his research eventually ends in—as might be ex¬ 
pected—his becoming a more devout catholic than ever. The design is 
sufficiently ingenious, and trongly indicates the mind from which it origi¬ 
nated. Of its object we say nothing—Of its execution there can be but 
one opinion. It is by far the ablest, the most powerful defence of the 
Christianity of Rome which has hitherto appeared. With his usual indus¬ 
try and tact, the author has pressed into his service every minute authority 
which the forgotten volumes of a thousand years has afforded. The most 
brilliant poet of his time has displayed a research unparalleled by the 
dreariest controversialist of the middle ages. The dusty folios of the 
Fathers have been ransacked with the zeal of the most laborious com¬ 
mentator, to furnish proofs of his assertions; and facts and opinions have 
been brought to light, that tell, with new power on his theme, which, slum¬ 
bering for ages in their primal obscurity, escaped, till now, all the ac¬ 
complished controversialists who have written o n the subject And yet 
it strikes us as very strange, amid all this parade of learning, that the “Irisli 
gentleman” should have neglected, in his search for protestantism, to have 
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examined not merely the oldest authority and the best, but the only autho¬ 
rity which protestants recognise as the foimdation and standard of their 
faith—the Bible. 

Such being our ojpinion of the manner in which Moore has executed his 
task, we must next view it in its abstracted and proper light—As it will alTcct 
the poet’s fame. And here, as one of his warmest admirers^ we regret that 
this ill-starred work ever has appeared. The bitterness of controversy will 
be fatal to the fame of Moore, and the myrtle of the poet is destined to 
wither in the blighting acerbity of polemical strife. In the sorrow of our sur¬ 
prise, we cannot but ask—“And is it come to this Have all this writer’s 
paraded patriotism—his national indignation—his eagerness against op¬ 
pression, beea but the masked and flitting phantoms of an odious, whining, 
uncompromising bigotry? Must the applause which the \vorld awarded 
to the poet of universal liberty, settle down into the gratitude of the parti¬ 
san and the zealot ? And shall the poet, whose animated song of univer¬ 
sal charity found a response in every heart, thus coldly consent to change 
those enduring laurels for the questionable celebrity of the angry contro- 
versionalist? Yet so it is. Singular as may be the idea, we have ever 
thought that the life and the opinions of a poet should be known only from 
his song. How much more glorious is the catholic Pope, as the author of 
the Universal Prayer, the Dying Christian to his Soul, and the Messiah—or 
the protestant Cowper, singing of Universal Charity, and Providence, and 
Hope ; and even Moore himself, in those noble hymns which swell in the 
adoration of every creed, than all the disputants wdio wrote on earth ? But 
we have done. We have seen more in sorrow than in anger, that Moore, 
not content with his legitimate and universal flune, has degraded the pro¬ 
perly of mankind, into the paltry rank of the champion of a polemical 
tenet. He could not enter this narrow gale, however, without leaving all 
his former glories behind, and in the “ Travels of an Irish gentleman,” he 
has unwisely compromised the cordial homage which the admiration of all 
mankind awarded to his genius, for the wretched approbation of priestcraft, 
or the more equivocal applause of the last remnants of expiring bigotry. 

Let us not, however, be misunderstood. In the light in which we view 
this unnatural interference of a poet with the asperities of rqligious con¬ 
troversy, (and the liberal of every creed will join with us in the opinion,) 
we consider it as of no moment whicli side of the dispute he had espoused. 
The case had been precisely similar had Moore, in his ungracious advocacy, 
turned out the protestant champion instead of the Koman catholic. 

Bibliotheca Classica. Eighth American Edition. Edited hy L. L. Da 
Ponte and John D. Ogilby. New-York: W. E. Dean. 

We have no hesitation in saying that this is the most perfect and valua¬ 
ble edition of Lempricrc’s standard dictionary, which has hitherto appear¬ 
ed. The duties of editor to any long established work are generally invi¬ 
dious, involving an amount of labour and research, in many cases, not 
less than the whole trouble of preparing the original work, and require, in 
addition, a discrimination so accurate, that a great majority of the works 
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thus handled, hare been deteriorated instead of improved; or, at best, pre¬ 
sent an ill assorted and jarring mosaic of additions, rudely piled upon the 
author’s labours, thus sacrilegiously dealt with. 

This, however, is far from being the case with the present; and to Pro¬ 
fessor Da Ponte (for we understand that he alone has prepared the present 
edition) is due the rare merit, not merely of amending the errors in an uni¬ 
versal authority, but of having improved it to an incomparable superiority 
over the original work. 

Notwithstanding the vast learning and unwearied research of Lempriere, 
the geographical information which he embodied in his dictionary, was, to 
say nothing of its incorrectness, far from being satisfactory ; he, generally 
contenting himself with giving the general features of a country or re¬ 
markable place, without at all entering into particulars, or troubling himself 
with those minute relations with which every classical scholar is so anxious 
to be acquainted. This defect Mr. Da Ponte has most ably supplied; and 
the important articles of Grecia Magna, Alpes, Eubea, Euphrates, Danubi- 
ns, Hispania, Germania, Hunni, and many others, despatched in the ori¬ 
ginal by a few meagre lines, have been entirely rewritten and enlarged to 
embody all the facts which the successive changes in each country rendered 
absolutely necessary to be acquired ; and surprise us alike by their fidelity 
and the extent of the knowledge they afford. The course of the great rivers 
through the several countries of the ancient world has been traced with a 
laborious minuteness, and the different Alpine ranges, and their various in¬ 
habitants and passes, have been most carefully enumerated and described. 
In fact, this department of the work has been so decidedly meliorated, that 
it only wants an accurate map, (which we think the publishers should add in 
in their next edition,) to render it a complete body of ancient geography. 
The sustained articles are generally given more in the form of a disserta¬ 
tion than a compendium, and are, throughout, written in an easy and lucid, 
and where the subject admits of it, in an elegant manner. Nor is the style 
the least part of the excellence of the present work. The additions which 
have been given from Dunlop, Cramer, and other eminent classical critics, 
evince great discrimination, and add much to the value of the historical and 
mythological departments. We do not think, however, the substitutions 
which have been made for many of Lempriere’s beautiful articles in these 
departments of the dictionary, have been by any means either so happy or 
so necessary as the others. 

We recommend this work most cordially to the public, as incomparably 
the best edition of the Bibliotheca Classica which has ever appeared. It is 
a most valuable addition to our standard books, and reflects equal credit 
upon the laborious industry and talents of the editor, and the accuracy and 
taste of the publisher. 

Wacousta, or the Prophecy. A Tale of the Canadas. London.— 

Philadelphia, Key & Biddle. 

Wacousta is throughout well written, and until the 11th chapter its 
interest is kept alive and increases with all the magic of high-wrought 
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description. There is a great deal of graphic and dramatic power in the 
incidents preceding the court martial, and Halloway’s execution is told 
with thrilling energy. The effect of the picture is, however, utterly spoil¬ 
ed by the injudicious introduction of the race, which distracts the attention at 
the very moment it is most painfully concentrated to the poor soldier’s fate. 

With much fine writing and many powerful scenes, Wacousta abounds 
with errors, in the plot, which weaken the impreasion the novel would 
otherwise have made. In the two volumes the events of only a few days 
are brought before us, and the previous causes assigned for such great 
results are unsatisfactory and insufficient. It is an awkward circumstance 
for the suspected soldier’s honour that he should have proved to be Wa- 
cousta’s nephew, and the aggravated horrors of Micliilimackinac form an 
episode which might have readily been dispensed with. The causes 
assigned for Wacousta’s haste are unequal to its relentless bitterness, and 
the circumstances under which the savage chieftain finds Vallctort and 
Clara his anxious auditors utterly ridiculous. The prophecy too, to have 
exercised such a fearful influence over De Haldimars’ race, should have 
been pronounced at his infancy, and not a few days previous to the calami¬ 
ties which are attributed to it. 

These defects, and they are serious, do not mar, however, the individual 
scenes, nor the strong and often splendid descriptions of the author. 

Elements of Criticism, by Henry Home, Lord Kaimes. Edited by 
Abraham Mills, A. M. New-York: Conner and Cooke. 

The current value which a continued use, during a long series of years, 
has stamped upon Lord Kaimes’ Elements of Criticism, renders any com¬ 
mendation on our part, altogether superfluous. Though many of the 
Scotch judge’s views exhibit more of the special pleading, or rather quib¬ 
bling of the lawyer, than the elevated views of the philosophical critic, his 
general opinions are sound, and his great acquaintance with modern and 
ancient literature, and his felicity of illustration, will long continue to ren¬ 
der his elements a standard work, wherever the English language is spoken. 

The present edition, distinguished by the usual accuracy and elegance of 
Messrs. Conner & Cooke’s publications, has been much improved by the ju¬ 
dicious addition ofavaluable index, and a running head to each chapter. We 
wonder, however, what could have possessed the editor to say, in his pre¬ 
face, that he has furnished translations to all the quotations from foreign 
languages, when, in almost every sustained specimen which has been in¬ 
troduced from either French or Italian, this useful addition has been entirely 
neglected. 

A Plain and Practical Treatise on the Epidemic Cholera, as it 

PREVAILED in THE CiTY OF NeW-YoRK, IN THE SUMMER OF 18^2, IN¬ 
CLUDING ITS Nature, Causes, Treatment, and Prevention, by 

David Meredith Reese, M. D. New^-York: Conner and Cooke. 

The appearance of this able work, at the present time, is extremely op¬ 
portune. The nature of that appalling visitation which swept the world 
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with mysterious destruction, and left all mankind in mourning as it passed, 
has baffled men of science in every clime, and to this day remains as little 
known as when it first appeared. 

Dr. Reese, with characteristic ability, has taken the judicious course, of 
not indulging in interminable theories and speculations which tend to no 
possible use ; but he has given a minute and careful detail of its symptoms, 
and the efficient directions of great experience for its cure and prevention. 
His observations on its non-contagious nature are masterly and powerful, 
and are elucidated by a map, alike ingenious and original, wliich is cer¬ 
tainly one of the most valuable illustrations we have seen,—the principal 
sites of the virulence of the disease being accurately laid down, and the ex¬ 
tent of the infection from each centre carefully designated by radiating 
lines. We think a complete history of the disease, illustrated in a similar 
manner, would be one of the most important gifts science could offer to 
humanity. 

Rosinb Laval. A Novel, by Mr. Smith. Philadelphia: Carey & Lea. 

It is said, that if a thief is caught in a house, he will always give the 
name of Smith. We mean to apply the allusion only so far as to wonder 
that this author, being found uninvited in the temple of literature, should 
have so egregiously exposed his poverty of invention, by not assuming a 
soubriquet more expressive of the immensity of his pretensions, than the 
respectable sirname of which it is said, there are not less than three mil¬ 
lions in England and America. 

Apart from this, Rosine Laval is far from being a common work. We 
can state no better proof of this than the fact that we commenced its peru¬ 
sal entirely prepossessed against it, not less by unfavourable reports we had 
heard, than by the impertinent bombast with which Miss Kemble is address¬ 
ed in the dedication. However, these feelings soon wore off before the de¬ 
termined pleasantry and nonchalance of Mr. Smith; and we actually went 
on until we finished the last sentence ere we closed our eyes. The opi¬ 
nion of the Knickerbocker is never formed without careful consideration, 
and on this occasion, on laying down the volume and taking up our pen, 
it was some little time before we could come to a decision, and we remain¬ 
ed pretty much in Uie condition of our author’s hero, between Caroline 
and Rose, p. 156. hesitating whether we should “cut him up” for his many 
defects, irregularities, and extravagancies; or award liim our cordial 
praise for the large portion of eccentric merit which his book really con¬ 
tained. Our good humour preponderated. Wc resolved to give him the 
benefit of the doubt, wisely concluding, that the work which had occasion¬ 
ed such a dilemma in our editorial cerebellum, must contain something 
good, seeing that we have already reviewed some hundreds of works, with¬ 
out ever halting between two opinions before. 

The work then, were it for nothing else than its singularity, deserves a 
more than passing notice. As a novel it is sui-generis ; there is no compli¬ 
cation in the plot, no episodes in the narrative, no studious elaboration in 
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the detail. The thread of the story, far from leading you into a labyrinth 
of aggravated distresses, is confined to the simplest realities of life. It 
contains no more stirring incident than a ride before breakfast; and no 
more ingenious illustration than a kiss; yet sucli are the charms of char¬ 
acters, really natural, and emotions, actually human, that this simple tale 
is not without a strong interest, and in the hands of the professed novel 
writer would have been wrought into all the luxury of narrative; as it is, 
we have no hesitation in saying, that the character of Rosine is equal to 
any conception of modern fiction. The tender—the delicate—the confid¬ 
ing. Loving, resigning, concealing, sacrificing her cherished fondness 
to the purity of her friendship, though her heart burst in the attempt. 
There never was a creation of mind, which so many and deep sympa¬ 
thies of our nature unite to make us admire. Gallus unquestionably has 
scraped up a gem. 

Tile book has evidently been written currente calamo. Tlie style is all 
in a gallop. His hero is for ever in a perfect flurry, and his heroine not 
much behind. Rattling, frolicsome, and vivacious, Mr. Smith seems to 
have used in his dialogues only so much of his current conversation ; and 
his narrative has so much spirit that he never detains his reader a moment 
for an explanation; but bolts through tiie most tender tete-a-tete with a flour¬ 
ish, and dashes over any obstruction in his course, like a Pegasus of Prose. 
The style, in fact, constitutes the peculiarity of the work. Though the oc¬ 
casional dissertations and addresses to the reader are rather Tom Jonish ; 
yet there is a strong vein of originality throughout; and though abounding 
with conversatioiu>w5, awkward idioms, and wretched provincialisms,* is 
not without its charms, and never tires for an instant; even the very kisses 
which he so unmercifully interlards, we arc forced to laugh at, and admit 
that nothing was more likely to have happened in similar circumstances. 
He certainly is an adept in the art of osculation. 

We close this book under tlie conviction that the author is a man of 
talent, strong, untrained, and unti actable ; but still of a high order. He 
seems not to have been conscious of the value of his materials, otherwise 
he might have formed Caroline into one of the most splendid characters of 
fiction, by making her, in the flush of her triumph, to discover the touch¬ 
ing love of her friend, and with an exaltr’d and natural generosity, to re¬ 
sign her own shallow pretensions to an attachment so continued and so 
pure. Hugh, after he relinquishes Rosine in his uncle’s parlour, dwindles, 
from the romantic creature of heart-springing impulse, into a miserable 
commonplace of impoverished invention ; and Caroline surviving and 
{'proh'pudor) gestating, after the death of the noble Rosine, becomes utterly 
detestable. 

We would not have offered these remarks, had we not a high opinion of 

♦Let him) in liis next edition, reform the most rrross, sneh as, “ It is scandalous 
how slie conducts ru'^iiK y mallf r>,” [>. 07—“ vus one is «!hliged to,” p. JiC—“do I 

-wish to,” p. I 17—“listonin:: \\ itJi all her rnndit!!” \\ l.>5—“ such a look as they set 
there,” -eonipromeitfd,” &e, kr. 
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this author’s abilities. We will look fur his re*appearancc with interest, and 
as he is fond of metaphors, we inform him, M'ith the most anxious wish for 
his success, that when he next attempts a flight of this kind, if he will take 
the advice of Lord Norbury and judieiously pluck a few fealliers from the 
wings of his imagination, and stick them into the tail of his judgment, he 
will soar to fame with much less danger of a fall. 

ZoE, OR THE Sicilian Sayda. A Romance, by the Author of Caremsil. 

Philadelphia: Key and liiddle. 

The capture of Leo IX, at the battle of Civitella, and the prostration 
of his conqueror at the feet of the sacred prisoner, to entreat his pardon, is 
not only one of the finest points in romantic history, but one of the most 
touching lessons in the philosophy of mankind ; and when we found, from 
the opening chapter, that this writer had chosen this very scene for the 
exercise of his imagination, we commenced the perusal of his romance with 
no small degree of interest. 

This, however, was not at all sustained by the performance. The author 
in his clumsy attempt to delineate the manners of the feudal times, seems to 
have imagined that an ill-assorted use of quaint and obsolete phrases was all 
that he required j accordingly, the whole narrative is interspersed with anti¬ 
quated and invented words and idioms, instead of that truth and unity which, 
whether accurate or not, still charm us so much in the best romances of 
this description. As well would pasting a little moss upon a new stone 
wall give us an idea of the time-worn fabric of a tliousand years, as can 
such dialogue or descriptions, of the manners or customs of the feudal ages. 
The book is likewise full of anachronisms. If he had looked into Meyrick, 
he would not have put the armour of the fifteenth century on the warriors 
of the eleventh; and had he consulted the history of commerce, we would 
not have had a 7'urkish Emir smoking his pipe five hundred years before 
tobacco was discovered. With all his array of authors and quotations if 
he had examined the Duenna, or Moore’s Life of Sheridan, he would not 
have attributed the motto of Chap. X. to “ Anon !” 

Among farmers, we believe, it is a sure indication of poverty in a soil, 
when it is thickly covered with weeds. In like manner, authors, whose 
'mibstratum of intellect is not very heavy, cannot tell a story without intro¬ 
ducing a crowd of heroes—Reginalds, Hugos, Chivelloys,Golfagii,andahost 
of others, whose names, as in the case before us, are so numerous, and so 
odd, that we can seldom tell, withoiii turning back in perplexity, whose 
exploits we are reading. Our author will perceive, from the tenor of 
these remarks, that, though we have it eminently in our power, we do not 
wish to be hard. Zoe displays talent, but not suflicient to conceal the fact 
that the romance has been drawn from imitation, rather than research ; and 
we think it a pity that a person otherwise .so promising, and who, in hum¬ 
bler walks of literature, might prove agreeable, should mistake his abilities 
00 far as to attempt a production so egregiously worthless, and wbicli we 
are obliged, however painful the necessity, to condemn. 
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The Treasury of Knowledge and Library of Reference. Parts 
I. II. and III. New-York: Conner and Cooke. 

This valuable repertory of important information, has been crowded’out 
of our columns month after month, by books of more pretension, but infi¬ 
nitely less utility. We are free to confess that we have never seen a work 
where there are so many items of useful knowledge concentrated. In 
typographical execution it is a complete gem, and the illustrative wood- 
cuts are such triumphs of the art, that it requires some discrimination to de¬ 
tect the difference between them and copperplates. It is, in every sense of 
the word, what it professes to be—“ A Treasury of Knowledge,”—and re¬ 
flects high credit on the spirit of the enterprising publishers. 

C. luLii Caesaris Commentarii de Bello Gallico et Civili. E recensione 
Francisci Oudendorpii. Post Cellarium et Morum denuo curavit ler. 
lac. Oberliiius Argentoratensis Institute Litter. Francico Adscriptns. 
Nunc demum notis Anglice illustrati et Indice nominum propriorum 
instructi. Studio Dav. Patterson A. M. 

The Elements of Greek Grammar, by R. Valpy, D.D. F.A.S. 

The Latin Reader, by Frederic Jacobs and Frederic William Doring; 
with Notes and Illustrations, partly translated for the German, and 
partly drawn from other sources, by John D. Ogilby, principal of the 
Grammar School of Columbia College, New-York. 

Homeri Ilias, ex recensione C. G. Heynii fere impressa; cum Notis 
Anglicis, in usura Scholarum ; curante J. D. Ogilby. 

New-York, W. E. Dean, 70 Frankfort street. 

Mr. Dean’s editions of these standard school books are not less distin¬ 
guished for clear and accurate typography than for the valuable aids they 
afford the learner. Mr. Patterson has ably improved upon the eminent 
scholars who preceded him as Editors of Caesar, and the Historical and 
Geographical Index, appended to the volume, contains an admirable digest 
of information which must prove of the most decided utility to the 
reader. 

Valpy’s excellent Greek Grammar is likewise much indebted to the 
great erudition of Professor Anthon. Tliose who are acquainted with the 
original work will at once acknowledge this, his theory of the preposi¬ 
tions, p. 221, is both new and just, and the admirable Dissertation of 
Thiersch on the Digamma is an addition eminently useful to the scholar. 
We think, even recollecting the very excellent work of Moore and Neil- 
son,the present edition of Valpy’s Grammar, is by far the best calculated 
for the Greek learner, either when commencing his studies or when ad¬ 
vanced to the full knowledge of the “high and holy immortalities” of 
that wondrous tongue. Its having reached an 8th edition in its present 
form is a good proof of this. 

The Latin Reader too is a work which we warmly recommend, the merit of 
the original in Germany was long acknowledged, and the present is much 
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superior to the editions already published in this country in giving the 
learner the assistance of the notes which added so much to the utility and 
value of the original. 

The type employed on the present edition of Homer is of singular 
beauty, and its execution highly creditable to the New-York press. We 
think, however, it would have been a decided improvement if Notes 
had been given to all the books. Tlie prevalent partiality to the first 
six is altogether unwarrantable, and should by all means be discounte¬ 
nanced by the scholar.—We intend to have an article about the ‘‘ blind old 
bard of Scio’s rocky isle ” some of these days. 


Many articles prepared for this department, and already in t 3 T 3 e, have 
been crowded out of our pages tliis month. We have received an 
exceedmgly neat reprint by Messrs. Carey and Lea, of Mrs. Stickney’s 
beautiful “ Pictures of Private Life,” which we have already noticed in 
our Magazine for May. “ The Wife of Mantua,” “Tales from American 
History,” “ The Buccaneer,” and many works on our table, are held over 
to our next number. 


FINE ARTS. 

I 

THE GROUP FROM TAM O’SHANTER. 

There has been so much written about these wonderful Statues that 
every phrase of critical eulogy has been exhausted, and yet no connoisseur 
seems to have viewed them in a light in which they deserve peculiar 
commendation. They are less illustrations of Bums than pure creations 
of the Sculptor’s superior imagination. The poet is entitled to no 
higher merit than giving the names to the group—the form, the individu¬ 
ality, the character of each and all is the sculptor’s own. Illustrators of 
any author, poets especially, however much they may differ in detail, still 
form their ground-work so closely upon the conceptions or descriptions 
of that author, that the fidelity can be recognised in a moment by its 
resemblance to those main features of the original which leave their impress 
upon every mind; but here the poet left no germ for the sculptor to 
mature, he left no directions to guide his hand, no trait, no feature, no 
peculiarity for his chisel to delineate. So little did Burns think of them, 
that, while in other parts of his poem he enlarges his descriptions even to 
weaJmess, in the four hasty lines in which he introduces these matchless 
characters one is an expletive made for the rhyme with “ gracious.” Yet 
In the lines in which Bums despatched the scene, he touched, with¬ 
out knowing it, a mine of richness, out of which the greater genius 
of the artist has formed figures breathing with life, and endowed them 
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with traits of peculiar character which will become classic for ever; Bums 
mentioned the names of tlie liandlady, Tam O’Shanler, the Souter 
and Landlord, Tliom has given them life, and form, and immortality. 

We will not stop here to discuss the point which we have seen asserted 
that this group of statuary is the first attempt which has been made 
to embody the Comic in stone. In every ancient gallery there are Fauns 
and Satyrs with countenances of the broadest humour, and there are num¬ 
berless grotesque specimens of the rude sculpture of the middle ages 
existing in which jollity and mirth are strongly expressed. But we will 
say that it requires a generic and altogether distinct, if not a higher order 
of mind to work out conceptions like the present, than to fashion all the 
Jupiters, and Minervas, and Centaurs in existence. 

To give marble the form of the features in repose, and to chisel out the 
resemblance of the figure and the face, does not require the same power 
of intellect as to catch the expression ere it flies, and to stamp upon the 
almost animated stone, the very impulse of the moment;—the state, 
the feeling of the mind within. In these celebrated figures all this has 
been done, and done with such inimitable cflect, that we might almost 
fancy some Merlin wand had petrified the very personages themselves 
in the exact instant when their uncontrolled enjoyment was at its hap¬ 
piest height 

The sketch of each figure is one of admirable effect, but the finest 
point in the execution, is the extreme felicity with which the artist has 
embodied the individual and separate traits, which enable us to read in 
every countenance, the presiding as well as constitutional feelings of the 
character. 

We regret our space this month will not permit us to specify the indi¬ 
vidual excellencies of each statue in the group, which are so numerous 
and so striking that we could readily enlarge this sketch into an article. 

And these have been the work of an untaught artist, all this has been 
accomplished not in the storied marble of academies, but in the coarse 
grey stone of the native mountains of the sculi)tor. We not only rejoice 
for the sake of Art it has been so, but we aflirin it could not have been 
otherwise. The regulated Uiste of the schools never could have diverged 
from the classic coldness of its principles into such a glorious por¬ 
traiture of nature. And what could bo more appropriate than the very 
coarseness of the material to immortalize the conceptions of a country 
where the genius, and the stone, and the characters, are alike native and 
indigenous. 

We suggest to the proprietor, that, as an exliibition, it would produce 
an effect incomparably greater, were there an arrangement made by scenes 
ormasonry to represent the kitchen of the country inn, in which the figures 
Me supposed to be seated. 


Other Notices of the Fine Arts arc unavoidably postponed. 
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HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REGISTER. 

PREPARED BV EDWIN WILLIAMS. 

AUTHOR OF THE “N. Y. ANNUAL REGISTER,” “GAZETTEER,” *c . 

We propose, under this heiid, to give in each number of the Knicker¬ 
bocker, a selection of such subjects of interest as may be most useful and 
entertaining for llie pages of a magazine, comprising not entirely details 
of pitssing events, but desultory sketelies relative to the Political, Literary, 
and Geographical concerns of the United Slates, with occasional notices 
of Internal Ini|)rovemcnts, Diograpliics of distingiiishc^d men, and extracts 
from European Periodicjils. 


LAFAYETTE PLACE. 

Wmi AN ELEGANT ENGRAVING. 

There is no city in the Modern World, judging from tlic rapidity with 
which splendid structures are continually erected, has made greater 
progress towards the appropiatc magnificence of a great metropolis, than 
New-York. 

. When we recollect that the very site now occupied by the stately 
ranges of Le Roy Place, Bond Street, and Lc Grange Terrace, were but 
a few years past the seat of the forest and morass, we may well wonder 
at the advancement we have made, and almost ask in amazement if this 
be indeed the city where not a century since, the gable-fronted mansions 
of the Knickerbockers were considered tlie highest achme of architec¬ 
tural splendour. 

Of all the modern improvements which characterize our city, the sump¬ 
tuous row of houses in Lafayette Place, called after the scat of the vene¬ 
rable Patriot, La Grange. Terrace, and of which our publishers present 
an accurate engraving, is the most imposing and magnificent. 

These costly houses are universally allowed to be unequalled for gran- 
dour and effect They are built of white marble, the front supported by 
a rich collonadeof fluted Corinthian columns, resting on the basement 
story, which is of the Egyptian order of architecture. They were designed 
and built entirely by Mr. Geer, and all the stone work wa.s executed by 
the State prisoners at Sing-sing. One of the houses was sold not long 
since, for 20,500 dollars, a sum greatly below its value. 
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MONUMENT TO THE MOTHER OF WASHINGTON. 

Fredericksburgh, May 8, 1838. 

The President of the United States, Gen. Cass, Secretary of War, Mr. 
Taney, Attorney General, Major Barry, Post Master General, and Major 
Donelson, the President’s Private Secretary, arrived in town on Monday 
evening. They were accompanied by a number of citizens from the 
district, Capt Moore’s company of National Cadets from Washington, 
Capt Kinsey’s company of Riflemen, and Capt. Brockett’s Light Infan¬ 
try of Alexandria, the Marine Band from the Navy Yard, as well as 
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many strangers from the eastern towns. They were met a short distance 
beyond Falmouth by the Marshals of the day, the Fredericksburg Guards, 
the Rifle CJompany, and Fredericksburg Blues, Junior, by whom the Presi¬ 
dent and suite were accompanied to their lodgings. 

A troop of Light Horse, from the county of Fanquier, under the 
command of Capt. Thomas T. Fauntleroy, also arrived the same evening. 
Laying the Corner Stone .—This ceremony took place on Tuesday, 
with very imposing effect. About 9 o’clock the President was escorted 
from his lodgings to the Town Hall, where he was introduced to a number 
of citizens and strangers, who called to pay their respects to the Chief 
Magistrate of the Nation. The day was fine, and the occasion attracted 
a large concourse of persons from the adjoining counties. The proces¬ 
sion set- out from the Town Hall at half past 10 o’clock, and moved 
according to the arrangement of the Committee, in the order and through 
the several streets previously designated, to the site of the Monument. 

As the procession moved up Main-street, the extended line, the various 
uniforms of the military, the glittering arms, the music, the dense mass 
that thronged the side walks, the crowded windows, overlooking the 
whole scene, altogether presented a view grand and imposing. 

Arrived at the spot, after an appropriate Prayer by the Rev. E. C. 
Guire, an Address was delivered by the President, and also by Mr. Bassett; 
the plate with the inscription deposited, and the other usual ceremonies 
were performed. The procession then returned to the Town Hall, where 
the proceedings were concluded^ and the companies separated.—jHeraW. 


COMMERCE OP THE UNITED STATES. 

From the last report of the Secretary of the Treasury we make the 
following extracts:— 

Exports to foreign countries for the year ending Sept. 30,1832. 
Products of THE Sea, (Fish, Oil, &c.) . . . . $2,558,538 

do THE Forest, (Lumber, Ashes, &c.) . . 4,347,794 

do Agriculture, viz: 


Product of animals, .... 

3,179,5«2 


Vegetable Food, ..... 

8,352,494 


Tobacco, ...... 

Cotton,. 

6,999,769 


. 31,724,682 


Flax 8^,. 

123,036 


Hop^. 

25,448 


Brown Sugar,. 

11,232 

49,416,183 

Mannfacturea,. 

. 

5,044,014 

Child and Silver Coin, .... 

. 

1,410,941 


Total Domestic Exports, . $03,137,470 

W 
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Exports of Foreign produce and manufactures, . . 24,030,473 

Total Exports,.$87,176,043 

Imports in American vessels,. 00,208,220 

do. in Foreign vessels, .. 10,731,037 


$101,020,266 

Arrivals and departures for the year ending Sept. 30, 1832. 


American vessels entered into the l/. S. 

Tom. 

949,622 

Foreign “ “ “ . . . . 

393,038 


1,342,660 

American vessels departed from the U. S. 

074,865 

Foreign “ “ “ ... 

387,505 


1,362,370 


Of the above 208,127 tons of American vessels, and 102,358 of Foreign 
vessels entered the port of New-York. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES 


OP EMINENT INDITIDUALS LATELY DECEASED. 


Died, on Friday evening, 26th of April, after a short and painful illness, 
JoNATHAM Lawrence, Jun. 

Young, ardent, and aspiring, with a mind richly endowed by nature 
and improved by the most assiduous cultivation—of high promise in his 
profession, and endeared to a large circle of friends by a disposition the 
most cordial and companionable. Death could hardly have singled out a 
victim from among those of his age, whose fate would awaken a more 
general sympathy, or whose loss inspire a'deeper feeling of bereavement, 

Although but recently called to the bar, Mr. Lawrence had already 
given evidence that his talents for public life were of no common order, 
while his strict attention to his professional duties and his general exem> 
plary character inspired a confidence in those connected with him by the 
relations of business rarely accorded to one so young. Indeed, we are 
confident of being sustained by those fully capable of judging of bis pro¬ 
fessional abilities, when we assert, that the New-York bar has lost in him 
one of the most promising of its junior members. But it is only they 
who were familiar with his stores of general reading and rich resources 
of original observation, with his exquisite sensibility to the beauties of 
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poetry, his playful humour, and chastened imagination, that can unite in 
the full feeling of regret that one whose literary talents must at some 
day have entitled him to be “remembered in the line of his land’s lan¬ 
guage,” should be for ever withdrawn from the field of his hopes, and 
his promise, and bear with him to the grave the proud expectation that 
waited upon his young career. 

And yet, had he lived, the seal that sets its loftiest yet most touching 
association to his character, had been wanting. The ennobling incidents 
of his deathbed scene—his calm endurance of pain when it was so rapidly 
expelling life from his system—his Christian resignation to the fate that 
had so suddenly overtaken him—and, above all, his feeling, but manly 
farewell to each of the young friends that crowded his dying chamber— 
would never have^been impressed upon the hearts of others to hallow his 
name in their remembrance, and kindle the wish that has been so beauti¬ 
fully embodied by his own fervid pen—to 

Likt kim, “when Death comes in terrors, to cast 
His fears on the future—his pall on the past— 

In that moment of darkness, with hope in the heart. 

And a smile in the eye, look aloft and depart.” 

The former volume of this Magazine contained two valuable contribu¬ 
tions from his pen—a spirited translation from Beranger, p. 130, and the 
verses headed “ I will love thee no more,” p. 162, which were composed 
extempore in the presence of the accomplished friend who wrote the above 
beautiful tribute to his memory, and who, we are glad to hear, is prepar¬ 
ing a volume of his works for publication. 


MR. BUCKINGHAM. 

We regret to learn that Mr. Edwin Buckingham, Junior-Editor of the 
Courier and New E. Magazine, died on the 18th of May, on board of the 
brig Mermaid, on her passage from Smyrna to this port, aged 24. Mr. 
Buckingham was a young man of superior talents and intelligence, a ready 
writer, an accurate reporter, and for several years past, he has been ad¬ 
vantageously known in this community, as co-Editor with his father, in 
conducting these Periodicals. His constitution has been feeble for about two 
years past, and, with a view of restoring his health, he embarked last Octo¬ 
ber for Smyrna. On his arrival out, however, it was found that no benefit 
had been derived by the voyage, or change of scene, and he soon determined 
to embark in the Mermaid, towards home. On the approach of the vessel, 
the half-mast flag was observed, the melancholy signal of having lost an 
oflicer or passenger, and it proved to be in consequence of the death of 
Mr. Buckingham. His loss Will be deeply lamented, not only in the im¬ 
mediate circle of his family, but by a large circle of personal fnends and 
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acquaintances by whom he was known and appreciated. His funeral 
services were performed on the ocean, and his remains were committed to 
the fathomless deep. 


HON. J. S. JOHNSTON. 

The New-Orleans Argns in a notice of the lamented death of the Hon. 
J. S. Johnston, by the explosion on board the Lioness, says:— 

Mr. Johnston was a native of Connecticut, but was taken in early 
infancy by his father to Kentucky. He received his education in the 
latter state, and emigrated to Louisiana at the close of the year 1804, or 
the commencement of 1805. His whole life since, with a few short inter¬ 
vals, has been spent in the public service. He served in the first territo¬ 
rial legislature which was convened in New Orleans, and he continued a 
leading and efficient member of that body until Louisiana was admitted 
into the Union. Immediately after the organization of the state govern¬ 
ment he accepted an important office in the judiciary, and fiUed it with 
dredit and usefulness until he was elected to the House of Representatives 
of the United States. He continued to serve as a member of that body 
for two congresses, and after a short interval was selected by the legisla¬ 
ture for the office of Senator in Congress; and there he has since remain¬ 
ed ; a period, if the writer mistakes not, of eleven years. 


The recent death of Col. William Me Ree is mentioned in several of 
our public journals, in terms of regret due to the admirable qualities of 
his intellect and character. He was an officer in the United States Army 
during the late war, in which he was highly distinguished, and was justly 
regarded as one of the most accomplished men in the service. Recently 
he was appointed Surveyor General of Public Lands in Missouri and 
Illinois. He fell a victim to the cholera, during its late prevalence in St. 
Louis. 

A Biographical Notice of John Randolph, has been prepared, and 
will appear with several others, in our next. 


AMERICAN LITERARY REPORT 
OP WORKS IN PRESS OR LATILT FUBLISHBD. 

Collins & Hannay and W. £. Dean have issued a prospectus, to which we 
refer in our advertisements, for publishing a series of Historical Works 
under the tide of THE AMERICAN LIBRARY OF HISTORY, to be 
under the editorial management of Professor Da Pontr. The first 
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volume, THE HISTORY OF FLORENCE, by the accomplished 
editor himself, will be issued in a few days. This work we look for 
with a high degree of interest, we are not aware of any person in this 
country more eminently qualified, both by talents and research, for the 
congenial task of delineating the story of this proud republic, and no 
annals are more fraught with all the stirring incidents and ennobling 
pictures which render History instructive. 

Nor can we, as Editor of the Knickerbocker, allow this opportunity to 
pass without calling the attention of our comniunity to an undertaking, 
the very commencement of which augurs for the existence of a taste 
in the reading public, which we are delighted to observe. Hitherto the 
works of fancy, or the lighter kinds of description, were those which 
principally obtained among our reading community. Taste must be deci¬ 
dedly improved when publishers find it their interest to issue native 
works of such lasting utility as those contemplated. And it is no selfish 
feeling of partiality or predeliction which induces the hope that the 
“ American Library of History,” consisting, as it will be, of works 
produced by writers among ourselves, will obtain a speedy and 
encouraging success, but the natural pride with which we hail the 
certainty, this prospectus holds out, of finding American authors, who 
will be competent to supply every species of elevated information to 
our own community, instead of trusting, as hitherto, to the productions 
of a foreign soil. 

WONDROUS TALE OF ALROY, THE RISE OF ISKANDER, by 
the author of Vivian Grey, Contarini Fleming, &c. 2 vols. 12mo., Carey, 
I/ea & Blanchard. 

GODOLPHIN, a Novel—ROSINE LAVAL, an American Novel, 1 vol. 
12mo. 

THE PORT ADMIRAL, a Tale of the War. 

EMMA, a Novel—THE NEW GIL BLAS, 2 vols. 

MEN AND MANNERS IN AMERICA, by Major Hamilton, author of 
Cyril Thwnton.” 

THE MODERN TYMON, from the “Jean ” of Paul de Kuch. 

THE LIBRARY OF ROMANCE, consisting of a monthly series of 
Original Tales, Novels and other works of Fiction, by the most eminent 
writers of the age, and edited by Leitch Ritchie. 

Vol. 1.—THE GHOST HUNTER AND HIS FAMILY, by Mr. Banim 
author of the 0‘Hara Tales. 

Vol. 2.—SCHINDERHANNES, the Robber of the Rhine, by L. Ritchie. 

VoL 3.—WALTHAM, a Novel. 

Vol. 4.—THE STOLEN CHILD, by John Galt, Esq. 

FRANKENSTEIN, OR THE MODERN PROMETHEUS^ by Mrs. 
Shelly,2 vols. 

THE LAST MAN, by do. 

THE BUCCANEER, by S. C. Hall. 

DELORAINE, a Novel, by Godwin author of “ Caleb Williams,” &c. 

PENCIL SKETCHES, OR OUTLINES OF CHARACTER ANIX 
MANNERS, by Miss Leslie, 1 vol. 12mo. 
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THE BRIDGEWATER TREATISES on tlje Power, Wisdom, and 
Goodness of God, as manifested in the Creation, by the Rev. Thomas 
Chalmers, John Kidd, M.D., Rev. Wm. Whewell, Sir Chs. Bell, Peter 
Mark Roget, M.D., Rev. Wm. Bucklaiid, Rev. Win. Kirby, Wm. Prout, 
M.D.; a compact and economical edition, in the press of Carey & Lea. 

LONDON NIGHTS ENTERTAINMEN^rS, by Leitch Ritchie. 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF GERMAN LIFE, 2 vols. 

TALES AND CONVERSATIONS, OR THE NEW CHILDREN’S 
FRIEND, by Mrs. Markham, 2 vols. l8mo. 

LIFE OF A SAILOR, by Capt. Chamier, 2vo. 

CLASSIC TALES, designed for the instruction and amusement of the 
young. 

INFANT’S ANNUAL, OR A MOTHER’S OFFERING, with 10 beau¬ 
tiful Plates and numerous Wood Cuts. 

KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE, No. 2, Vol. 2. 

VIEWS IN NEW-YORK, No. 8. 

PEABODY’S NEW POCKET GUIDE THROUGH NEW-YORK. 

ORAN, a new Novel, 2 vols. 12mo. 

GERMAN PARABLES, 1 vol. 18mo. 

TOUR OF A GERMAN PRINCE, 2d edition. 

EULER’S LETTERS, forming vol. 55 and 56 Family Library. 

MUDIES’ GUIDE TO THE OBSERVATIONS OF NATURE, OTth. 

LIFE OF CHARLEMAGNE, 58th. 

TALES FROM AMERICAN HISTORY, 3 vols. 18mo., plates. 

LEGENDS OF THE WEST, by Judge Hall, 2d ed. 1 vol. 

LITERARY AND HISTORICAL DISCOURSES, by G. C. Verplanck, 

1 vol. 12mo. 

CHRONOLOGY, or an Introduction and Index to Universal History, 
Biography, and Useful Knowledge, &c., &c., 1 vol. 12mo. 

NEW-YORK AS IT IS, by Edwin Williams. 

LIFE AND WRITINGS OF THE LATE R. C. SANDS. This long 
expected work has been delayed by a variety of additional materials, 
which in the hands of the gifted Editors (Bryant and Verplanck) must 
render it both valuable and interesting. 

Mr. Edwin Williams has in preparation A 'GENERAL GAZETTEER 
OF THE WORLD, also A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 

The author of “ Rosine Laval ” is preparing a New Work of Fiction for 
the press. 

LIFE AND WRITINGS OF DR. DUCKWORTH, 2 vols. 12mo. 

POLYNESIAN RESEARCHES, during a residence of nearly eight years 
in the Society and Sandwich Islands, by William Ellis, 4 vols. 

MARY OF BURGUNDY; OR, THE REVOLT OF GHENT, by the 
author of “ Damley,” “ Richelieu,” ‘‘ Henry Masterton,” &c. 2 vols. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MORAL FEELINGS, by John Aber¬ 
crombie. 

SKETCHES OF TURKEY IN 1831 AND *32, by an American, 8vo. 

LIFE OF OLIVER CROMWELL, by Rev. Michael Russell, 2 vols. 18mo. 
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WILD SPORTS ,OF THE WEST,—With Legendary Tales, and Local 
Sketches, by the author of “Stories of Waterloo,” 2 vols. 12mo. 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA, by Rev. Isaac Fidler, 12mo. 

THE WIFE, a Tale of Mantua, by Sheridan Knowles, author of “ The 
Hunchback,” &c. 

PICTURES OF PRIVATE LIFE, 1 vol. 12mo., Carey & Lea. 
TRAVELS OF AN IRISH GENTLEMAN IN SEARCH OF A 
RELIGION, Carey & Lea. 


FOREIGN LITERARY REPORT 
OF WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION, OR RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

Mr. E. L. Bulwer’s new work, PILGRIMS TO THE RHINE, to be illus¬ 
trated with beautifully executed vignettes and engravings, in the manner 
of Roger’s Italy, is just on the eve of publication in England. The dif¬ 
ficulty attending the execution of the plates in this country, will render 
it necessary to reprint it without the illustrations. 

POETIC VIGILS, containing a Monody on the death of Adam Clarke, 
LL.D., and other Poems, by W. B. Baker. 

SERMONS by Francis Scurray, D.D. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
REV. WM. LAVERS, late of Honiton, by J. S, Elliot, with a portrait 

SANTA MAURA, by Nugent Taylor. 

CABINET ANNUAL REGISTER for 1833. 

AN INTRODUCTION to the study of ENGLISH BOTANY, with a 
Glossary of Terms, by George Banks, F.L.S., 8vo., upwards 300 
Engravings. 

SKETCHES OF THE UNITED STATES AND BRITISH PRO¬ 
VINCES OF NORTH AMERICA, under the title of a Subaltern. 

A MEMOIR OF SPURZHEIM, by Carmichael. 

OUTLINES OF A NEW THEORY OF GEOLOGY AND PHY¬ 
SICAL GEOGRAPHY, by Sir John Byerley, Plates and Maps. 

LUCIEN GRENVILLE, a Novel. 

NORTHCOTE’S TABLES, 2d series. 

THE BLACK DEATH, in the 14th century, from the German of Dr. 
Hecker, by Dr. B. Babington. 

MARY OF BURGUNDY, by the author of “ Richelieu,” “ Damley,” &c. 

MONTGOMERY’S LECTURES ON POETRY, 8vo. 

Murray’s new edition of LORD BYRON’S WORKS, edited by Moore, 
the 17th and last volume is in press and will contain a Key to the 
names omitted in the Letters and Journals and a copious Index to the 
whole. 

THE AMERICAN COMMON PLACE BOOK, 1 vol. 
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LIFE OF SIR DAVID BAIRD, by Theodore Hook. 

HISTORICAL TALES OF ILLUSTRIOUS BRITISH CHILDREN, 
by Miss Agnes Strickland, autlioress of the “ Rival Crusoes,” &c. 

THE LIFE, TIMES, AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ISAAC 
WATTS, D.D., Notices, of many of his Contemporaries, and a Critical 
Examination of his Writings, by the Rev. Thos. Milner, A.M. 

LIVES OF ENGLISH FEMALE WORTHIES, by Mrs. John Sandford. 

AIMS AND ENDS, by tlie author of “ Carwell.” 

LIVES OF THE BRITISH ADMIRALS, with an Introductory View of 
the Naval History of England, by Robert Southey, LL.D., Poet Laureate. 

LIFE OF SIR WALTER RALIMGII, by Patrick Frazer Tytler, Esq. 

Mr. E. L. Bulwer, the author of Pelham, Eugene Aram, &c., has a new 
work in press, called ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH, which is 
nearly ready. 

A NARRATIVE OF THE RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF 
LONDON, from 1817 to 1825, by R. Rush, Esq. 

THE REPEALERS, by the Countess of Blessington. 

FILLER’S OBSERVATIONS ON THE UNITED STATES AND . 
CANADA. 

THE YOUNG MUSCOVITE, an Historical Novel, by Capt. Chamier. 

FRAGMENTS OF VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, by Capt. Basil HaU. 

A COMPLETE SERIES OF THE WORKS OF SCOTTISH POETS, 
with Biographical Notices by ’’Ir. Atkinson of Glasgow. 

LIBRARY OF ROMANCE—THE BONDMAN—I2mo. 

DR. ABERCROMBIE ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MORAL 
FEELINGS, 8vo. 

CUNNINGHAM’S LIVES OF THE PAINTERS, the last volume, with 
Portraits. 

THE PLAYS AND POEMS OF SHIRLEY, complete, 6 vols. 8vo., 
edited by Mr. Gifford and the Rev. A. Dyce. 

MOORE’S LIFE OF BYRON, in 3 vols. 8vo. with 44 Splendid Engravings. 

THE LIFE OF WILLIAM ROSCOE, by Henry Roscoe. 

BRITISH AMERICA, by John McGregor, 2 vols. 8vo., 2d edition, with 
15 Maps. 

THE PURITAN’S GRAVE, by the author of the “ Usurer’s Daughter.” 

SUNDAY IN LONDON, with illustrations, by Cruikshank. 

THE PORT ADMIRAL, a Tale of War, by the Author of “ Cavendish.” 

Robert Montgomery the author of “ Satan,” “ Omnipresence of the Diety,” 
&c., has in the press a new Poem called “ WOMAN THE ANGEL OF 
LIFE.” 

DUHRING’S REMARKS ON THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
WITH REGARD TO THE ACTUAL STATE OF EUROPE. 

AMERICAN BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


IdP To render this department of the Knickerbocker as perfect as possible, it is 
particularly requested that Booksellers, Publishers, or Auiliors would take peuns to 
give an early notice to the Magazine of tlie Works they have eitlier in preparation 
for the press, in press, or already published. 
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ANNA ERIZZO. 

A TALE OF VENICE. 

It ia well known, that during the youth of Maliomet, the conqueror of Con¬ 
stantinople, his father Amuraih, wearied of a life of wars and victories, resign¬ 
ed to him the sceptre of the Ottomans; whose empire he had extended almost 
to the gates of the city of tlie eastern Caesars. Mahomet giving no sign of that 
fitness for authority, which made him afterw^ards the greatest monarch of his 
day, abandoned himself to licentious indulgence, in such a manner, as to en¬ 
danger the state of the Mahommedans in Europe. His father resuming the 
throne, condemned the degraded prince to a residence in one of the distant pro- 
vinoes of Asia Minor. 

During this period of his disgrace, Mahomet is supposed to have first medi¬ 
tated the subjugation of the Grecian islands, many of which he visited in disguise, 
that he might be better enabled to effect his purpose, when supreme authority 
should be his own again. 

On this journey of observation, he became enamoured of a young Venetian 
girl, the daughter of the Governor of llie place, tlien absent from his command. 
The unsuspecting virgin received him as a prince, in alliance with the Senate 
of her native city, and had no fear of encountering objection on the part of her 
father, whose return was scarcely announced as at hand, when her lover sud¬ 
denly disappeared. 

After many years, Mahomet, having commenced the execution of his gigan¬ 
tic projects, sat down in person before the Island of Negropont, which he redu¬ 
ced, with the exception of the principal fortress; having taken captive the com¬ 
mander and his daughter, whom he discovered to be the almost forgotten object 
of his early love. On this discovery, he was liberal of his offers, to both the hi¬ 
ther and daughter; but both resisting equally his entreaties and his threats, he 
ordered the father to be placed in the front rank of liis soldiers, in the next attack 
upon the citadel, and abandoned the daughter to tlie brutaUty of his troops. 

Had Venice always continued to produce such instances of virtue in her chil¬ 
dren, the indignant moralist had never found room for the unavoidable reflec¬ 
tions which her present slate inspires. 


I. 

Oh, Venice ! when thou hast returned to earth. 
And the dull element that gave thee birth . , 

Shall rest upon thy ashes; when the wave" 
Shall break above thee o’er a nation’s grave; , 
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And all of thee that once was fair and bright 
Shall sleep the sleep of everlasting night— 

Pride, pomp and glory.—Still thou shalt not all 
Forgotten slumber, Venice, in thy fall; 

Not wholly shalt thou perish, stiU sublime. 

One curse preserves thee, through the march of time, 
Sublime in guilt,* the curse of wasted blood. 

Poured by thy sons on mountain and on flood: 

To make thee, vestal daughter of the sea, 

Last guardian of the flame of liberty— 

That holy light which since the world began 
Some sacred spot hath treasured still for man, 

His covenant and ark—^his beacon fire 
Of hope; tiU hope shall with the world expire. 

11 . 

We would not curse thee; for the chief who bore 
Thy conquering lion to Byzantium’s shore. 

The blind old man, who on Sophia’s dome 
The standard planted of his sea-born Rome, , 

For her the tempest braved—^the storm—and bled, 
With eighty winters’ snows upon his head. 

But could not deem, as high her banner flew. 

And freedom’s hope beneath her triumphs grew; 

As distant realms her will obedient heard. 

And humbled tyrants trembled at her word; 

That all the glories of her early day. 

Her light, her freedom, and her ocean sway. 

While she rode on, bright, dazzling, and alone. 
Should set in darkness deeper than his own. 

III. 

Old Dandolo ? and where are they who learned 
To feel tlie fire with which thy bosom burned. 

The sons, who caught from thee the spark divine, 
And made their country worthy to be thine; 

Laid conquered regions at her feet, and all 
Tiaraed her with nations; that her pall 
Was one vast universe of gorgeous things; 

Her very vassals, arbiters of kings. 

IV. 

Where are they now ? the gallant and the young. 
Where are they now, whom harps of poets srag. 

The high and happy! AVhere the Senate’s pride, 
That Rome and Rome’s supremacy defied 
Whose faith unboiiglit, unawed by human power, 
Still brightest burned in Superstition’s hour 
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Whose stale unyielding to the Roman ban 
Hurl’d back the thunders of the Vatican ! 

And he the crowned consort of the deep— 

Why does his bride, the Adriatic, weep ? 

Why vainly thus her azure zone unlace 
And heave her bosom to his loved embrace? 

Why comes he not, the bridegroom—where is now 
The painted banner—and the gilded prow— 

Wliere, Venice, are thy children—^what hath come— 
Or who, to strike thy voice of music dumb? 

V. 

Silence is in thy streets, and hushed the sound 
Of revel in thy palaces around; 

Thy lordly senator hath changed his state, 

Almost a beggar at his father’s gate,® 

And forced, yet basely satisfied to live. 

To beg the mvor that he used to give. 

So art thou fallen, oh, Venice ! Never more 
The song shall animate thy gentle shore. 

Beautiful Brenla®—few howe’er shall shed 
A tear for thee, thou city of the dead ! 

The dead have all thy fame : arise and tell, 

Erizzo! how of old Venetians fell. 

For honour and for Venice! rise and say 
How well they fought on Negroponte’s® day. 

And thou with them—though there no altar stone 
Arose to tell that country was thy own; 

No monument, beneath whose sacred weight 
Thy fathers slept—the fathers of the state. 

There naught was thine to make that spot to thee 
Sacred as Venice to her sons should be; 

But that thy country’s banner fleated o’er 
• The walls, that trembled at her lion’s roar, 

Sufficed for thee, and Negroponl became 
A new Thennopylae to crown thy name. 

VI. 

Thus old Erizzo;—for the stranger land— 

But trusted by his country to his hand ! 

Thus, with his comrades, lived he o’er the hour 
Of Grecian glory and of Roman power. 

And could not ye, Venetians, for the fires 
That blazed upon the altars of your sires. 

Could ye not envy such an hoiur of strife. 

Beyond the infamy of an age of life ? 
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Oh, well, when thou wert doomed to fall, did he 
Who bore the ensigns of thy majesty, 

Survive not to endure the threat ana frown 
Of one who wore his delegated crown/ 

VII. 

Fell Negropont—and old Erizzo stood 
Beside his conqueror, in that field of blood ; 
Sternly he eyed the Sultan, sternly too 
His glance of anger back the Moslem threw; 
And they who knew the meaning of that look. 
Sad augury for old Erizzo took. 

But one was there who could not deem that he, 
So gentle, she had heard his voice, could be 
Toh er obdurate; they had met before. 

And Candia’s isle had heard the lover pour 
As ardent vows as virgin e’er betrayed 
From lips of lover, ’ncath the myrtle shade, 

In the soft luxury of Italian skies. 

And lighted only by her lover’s eyes. 

VIII. 

And happy then was Mahomet to prove 
The gentler raptures of requited love ; 

Forgot his sceptre, and ambition’s crown, 

Cast at the feet of sovereign beauty down. 

Oh, wore not then the destined conqueror’s brow 
A prouder wreath than binds his forehead now ? 
Swelled not his breast with nobler triumph then. 
Than e’er shall bid his heart to beat again ? 

To clasp her form, unlearned the frauds of life. 
Who deemed herself as surely then his wife. 

In the warm pledge, beneath the starlight given, 
As if those little orbs had beamed from heaven. 
To witness and record the vow of truth 
That bound them in the innocence of youth. 

IX. 

She would have led him to lier sire, and poured. 
So proud she looked upon her bosom’s lord. 
Again, and yet again, her passion’s vow— 

Told how he won her early love ; and how 
His dark eye beamed—and how his bosom fired 
At deeds of arms ; and that she most desired 
In one she loved, she would have bade her sire 
Behold in him—love, virtue, modest fire. 

And towering hopes—find all that woman deems, 
In him who ministers her passions’ dreams. 
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X. 

A little month, and Candia’s fountains bore, 

Her groves and valleys, happiness no more 
To the dark-eyed Venetian—^rock, and tree. 

And summer-sky, were there—^but where was he ? 
Gone from her bower—and now must Anna learn, 
The fears that harrow, and the hopes that bum; 

As the sealed fountains of the heart unclose; 

And woman learns the origin of woes ! 

When first the secrets of her bosom rise. 

Like crime untold, before the virgin’s eyes ; 

And all the rapturous visions of delight. 

The nameless dreams, that visit her by night 
Start up before her—when at last are burst 
The chains of blissful ignorance, and first 
The blushing maid is summoned to confess. 

With all the fervor of its young excess. 

Her sex’s secret to her heart, and tell 
That she can love—and love, alas! too well! 

XI. 

And well no second love may woman know; 

What second love can bid her bosom glow 
Again with untried rapture—^tear away 
The chaste affections of her early day; 

Find her in innocence, and teach the cost 
At which that early innocence is lost; 

Rend the heart’s floodgates, and, with fierce contird. 
Pour the warm passion full upon the soul! 

XII. 

Such love was thine, Erizzo’s daughter ? Why 
Should ever love like thine be doomed to sigh * 
Why should the best reward of love, sincere 
As mine, be pity’s unavailing tear? 

Oh, could’st inou know to whom thou hast resigned 
Thy love—to what, the treasure of thy mind— 

But no 1 enough, in all thy woes, for thee 
To prove the force of love, and woman’s constancy! 

XIIL 

At length arrived at Crete; her sire she told 
The simple story of her heart; and old 
As was Erizzo’s memory of his youth. 

Perhaps, perhaps her artlessness of truth. 
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Reproved the rising wrath. “ Whoe’er he be, 
Pull well I ween no Mantuan prince is he : 

And false the tale of love repealed o’er, 

To cheat my child.”—“ Yet tell me, father, more 
Tell me, nay, teU me not, I know, at last 
That he will come, and vindicate the past. 

Father, I looked upon his eye, his brow. 

And truth was radiant there—I see it now, 

As when, at first, he told me I was fair. 

And pressed me to his bosom; tliere, oh! there, 

I felt the beatings of his heart, and pressed, 

And knew it not, a lover, to my breast ” 

• •••••• 

XIV. 

Still stands the citadel, and all around 
The city’s ruins smoke along the ground : 

Her aged chief, before the conqueror’s throne— 
He stands in chains—^nor stands he there alone; 
Lo, at his side, remembered still, and fair. 

His daughter! Wherefore is his daughter there ? 
If Mahomet have loved—and loves he yet— 

Or doth the king the borrowed prince forget ? 
Forget! Had Mahomet before him seen 
A captive stand, with that unaltered mien ; 

Erect, and prouder in his chains, than he 
Beneath his rich triumphant canopy ? 

But that remembrance whispered to his soul— 

But that a tear, uncalled, reproachful stole. 

Into that eye’s bright softness, which was still 
The guide and ruler of his wayward will; 

To check the spirit’s fierceness : from his seat 
Came down the Sultan, where, before his feet. 
Trembled the captive—“ Make the presence clear!‘ 
Instant the throngs obsequious disappear; 

And with the fair is Mahomet alone ! 

He stretched his hand, but on his forehead shone 
The jewelled crescent—Anna, ’tis the hand 
That pressed thee once—^this sceptre of command. 
The sword, the banner, are they not for thee 
From farthest Ganges to the Western sea? 

I would have won earth’s diadem, and shed 
A heaven of sacred perfume o’er thy head— 

Have spread one wide dominion, that thy voice 
Might bid at once a universe rejoice; 
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Or, if thy mood were altered, beat them down 
Earth’s best or meanest, vassals of thy crown. 

My hope hath been my glory, and my pride, 

Above the world, to hold thee at my side, 

Another nature, to the world to give 
New laws, and bid a new creation live. 

And all is done—and art thou now so cold— 

So brief a space—and hath thy love grown old! 
Well, be it!—^in the battle, and the fray, 

My heart was, Anna, far with thee away. ' 

I called on him whose mightier name I bear. 

My shield in fight, thy image still was there. 

I traversed seas and oceans, but thy form 
Was with me still, and quieted the storm. 
Where’er I turned, those eyes were still my guide, 
And absence could not tear me from thy side. 


XV. 

Why lowly bends yoimg Anna—^where is he— 

Her sire ?—and Mdiomet ? Oh! can he see 
Those dark eyes streaming tears v and that pale brow, 
And the hot temple’s throb, nor grant her now. 

Of all the treasures that should crown his wife, 

That only boon, her fearless father’s life i 

Will he behold those dear hands’ passionate prayer, 

Hear the mute anguish of her deep despair; 

Nor but for memory of that blissful hour 
Of early love, forego his murderous power ? 

Hotly she clasps his knees! but wild his look. 

As from her nervous grasp the maid he shook. 

And waving high his arm; “ Upon them, on I” 

In thunder cried : she cast a look—^but one— 

And her fond prayer was o’er—as now with slow, 

And measured steps, the Turkish warriors go 
Full toward the citadel, where floatelh still 
The cross, unconquered, from that rock-bound hill. 
And go they on ! while ironed at their head. 

The leaguered fortress saw its chieftain led. 

Erizzo, for his country!—why, is this ?— 

His child—has she refused the proffered bhss ? 

Stem Mahomet—is this at thy command ? 

In the dim distance, lo, a fettered hand— 

Lo ! in the Moslem ranks a single sound— 

St. Mark! St. Mark ! the eternal hills resoimd 
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That voice again, St. Mark, and victory! 

St. Mark, and victory ! the hills reply. 

Bursts forth the brazen thunder once again, 

And all is still! and where was Anna then ? 

And where was he, the conqueror, when her sire 
Fell with the Cliristian’s last avenging fire ? 

Where was he then, the master of the field ? 

When from that fire his veteran chargers reeled ? 
When baffled from the fight he saw them fly. 
Triumphant still the red cross waving high. 

And heard the Christian shout, St. Mark, and victory! 

XVL 

Coldly she lay—nor even the lips of love 
Her peaceful spirit from that sleep could move, 

While he, who caused the ruin and the strife, 

Then first remembered that she was his wife; 

Heard her warm prayer, and then awakened, felt, 

Too late to save, that she to him had knelt. 

And knelt in vain ! Oh, wherefore, might he not, 

A moment from the past, a moment, blot— 

And she shall kneel no longer !—years of war 
Shall come, from Negroponte’s walls afar; 

But ne’er shall Mahomet, in field, or bower. 

Forget the madness of that fatal hour; 

Ne’er from his breast shall hope of Houries chase. 
The liviM memory of that wild embrace. 

Nor old Erizzo, and his daughter part 
From Mahomet, his conscience, and his heart! 

xvn. 

Such were thy children, Venice ? Shame descend. 
And Ruin, on thee, for thy baser end ! 

Why roll the eternal waters to the sea ? 

Is there no curse to call them back on thee ? 

Is there no voice, in all thy children’s blood 
That thou hast shed, to stay the avenging flood ? 

Oh, why did heaven primeval murder’s shriek. 

In blood, upon the first-born murderer wreak— 

Why sent it down the lightning on the land. 

Where for a mark the waveless waters stand; 

If thou shalt live, thou sea-born Sodom ? Hear, 

Ye elements, long-suffering nature’s prayer. 

Bow, Charentana, down thy forests, bow,^ 

And shake the eternal winters from thy brow— 
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Roll, Adria, back thy billows to the shore, 

And dance upon thy natal hills once more, 

From the wide Adige, to the eastern main, 

Bound high and foam ye waters once again, ' ^. i 

And ocean reassert thy universal reign. • A 

(a) Oh! for an hour of blind old Dandolo^ ~ ' * 

The Octogenarian chief Byxantium^o conquering foe?* —Childb Haeold. 

Henry Dandolo, when elected Doge, in 1192, was elghty-flve yean of age. When 
he commanded the Venetiana, at the taking of Constantinople, he was, consequently, 
ninety-seven yean old. At this age he annexed the fourth, and a half of the whole em¬ 
pire, of Romania, for so the Roman Empire was then called, to the title and to the territories 
of the Venetian Doge. Dandolo led the attack on Constantinople, in person. Two ships, the 
Paradise and the Pilgrim, were tied together, and a drawbridge, or ladder, let down from 
the higher yards to the walls. The Doge was one of the first to rush Into the city. Then 
was completed, said the Venetians, the prophecy of the Erythean Sybil, *A gathering 
together of the powerful shall be made amidst the waves of the Adriatic, under a blind 
leader: they shall beset the goat—they shall profane Byzantium.* Dandolo died on the 
first day of June, 1206, having reigned seventeen years, six montlis, and five dayi^ and 
was buried in the church of St Sophia, at Constantinople.**—Ab/es to Fourth Canto 
Childe Harold. 

(b) There is nothing in the most glorious events of Venetian history at all comparable 
with the obstinate resistance of the Venetian Senate to the Church of Rome. In this alone 
It may claim a greater admiration than its rival, the Republic of Florence; while these 
two, through the long era of Ignorance and superstition, preserved to Europe^ the fbrmer, 
the germ of religious, and the latter, that of political liberty. 

(c) Those travellers who were acquainted with the state of the Italian, and more par¬ 
ticularly of the Venetian nobility, before and after the subversion of the old Institutions^ 
represent the change as having been profound and cruel, beyond beliet A member of 
one of the most illustrious families of that proud aristocracy, after having dispensed the 
charities of a noble house, and lavished Its treasures upon a crowd of dependants, befbre 
the wars of the French Revolution, has been seen in the market-places, avoiding the recog- 
nition of his countrymen, and those who had known him in his prosperity, soliciting 
alms from the stranger, when the eyes of the multitude were, for a moment, withdrawn 
from his person. 

(d) “ There is poetry in the very life of aVenetian, which, in its common course, is varied 
with those surprises and changes so recommendable to fiction, but so different from the 
solemn monotony of northern existence. The love of music, and of poetry, distinguishes 
all classes of Venetians, even among the tuneftil sons of Italy. 

In Venice Tasso's echoes are no more. 

The well-known song of the Gondoliers, of alternate stanzas, from Tasso’s Jerusalem, has 
died with the Independence of Venice.”—Abrea to Childe Harold. 

(e) When the name of this celebrated island is written with the final e, it is intended to 
preserve the Italian pronunciation of the word, which requires that every letter he 
sounded. 

(f> The last Doge of Venice expired in the moment of yielding to the Austrian Commis¬ 
sioners, according to the provisions of the treaty of Campo Formlo, the insignia of his 
office, the last badge of Venetian liberty. 

(g) That part of the Alps in which the Brenta rises is called Chiarentana; and when 
tis snows begin to melt, that river is so greatly swollen as to require the construction of 
artificial banks and mounds, to preserve the country, on its shores. 

■ ■ “As the FHemingSf rear 

77i€tr mound 'ttoixl Ghent and Bruges, to chase back 

The ocean, fearing his tumultuous tide. 

That drives toward them; or the Paduans, theirs 
Along the Brenta, to defend their towns 
And castles, ere the genial warmth be felt 
On Chiarentana’s fop.’'~CARBv’8 Trans. Dants. 
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That voice again, St. Mark, and victory! / 

St. Mark, and victory I the bids reply. * , 

Bursts forth the brazen thunder once agai’/ r 
And all is still I and where was Anna t^ ^ 

And where was he, the conqueror, wh <: ER 

Fell with the Ciirislian’s last avengi* ' 

Where was he then, the master ^ 

When from that fire his veteran // 

When baffled from the fight h /, 

Triumphant still the red cro^ V 
And heard the Christian s’ / 

/ * train of the east, 

ted wisdom, and to 

Coldly she lay—nor ^ Gauls and the Britons, 

Her peaceful spirit / ' ^eir magicians also. The 

While he, who c wise men of the east. We 

Then first rem^ ^ of them, particularlv from Julius 

Heard her w'' ^ritain. The druids took their name 
Too late to ^,ner from the place of their worship, under 
And kne)^ open air; their temples were roofed only by 
Amom^ /yJlje worshippers were surrounded, or circum- 
And r' r‘V'^ rough, low wall. Their worship was dark, 
Shp’ i '^‘^alical. It was a jumble of astronomy, astro- 
B- V ^2 mathematics; in a word, all they knew, and all 
’' ■ >'jII?to know, or believe, was wrapped up in their sacred 

.jg ^ere divided into several orders, namely; the Va- 
the priests, and dealt in all the sacrifices, incanta- 
Ji, '^j’^atters of religion. Their rites are described as being 
‘’■p*’ ^eed They not only sacrificed animals, as many other 
fdid, but they went further; and, in cases of ^at public 
"•■'"rtitV, niade oflFerings of human beings, selected for the purpose. 
c^gp^&se an offended deity, according to their creed, human 
T‘’od must flow; but in this they were not alone. Many nations, 
^^ering onPalestine, were guilty of these “ damned rites.” The 
^stietoe, a parasitical plant, that, in their climate, is an ever- 
!^en, was held most sacred by them. It generally springs from 
§ie crevices of the bark of the oak, some wav up the tree, among 
the branches, where the bark is more loose than on the lower part 
of the body of the tree. This plant is not found in the oaks of our 
irntnpHia tfi region ; but it is seen, by those who visit Mount Veinon, 
han g i n g on the trees that overshadow the sacred relics of Washing¬ 
ton, an emblem of a fame that can never die. The mistletoe is 
there sometimes plucked by purer hands than those of the hloM- 
stained druids—by those of patriots—as a remembrancer of the 
place, and of the unfading laurels of the father of his country. 
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The second order was composed of the Bards; thw were the 
historical and genealogical poets of Gaul and Britain. These were 
the Magi and Sophi of these countries; all the learning of their 
nation was found among them. They were astronomers and as¬ 
trologers ; and the orators, who spoke to the people on every great 
event. To them also was confided the healing art. Their name 
is retained in our language to the present day, and will probably 
forever remain in it. From these bards, came all those Welch ge¬ 
nealogies, which are so minute and extended, and of which the 
Welch are so proud, down to the present day. 

The Lubages formed a third order. These were soothsayers^ 
who probably did what the others told them to do. Ana the 
Simnothei were those who were tutors to the young initiates. 

The women had a share in these druidical rites. The first class 
of them resembled the vestal virgins at Rome, and seemed to have 
the same vow of virginity, and the same influence among the 
people. Their number was small. The second class of the 
women were married, but were devotees, who were often firom 
home whole seasons together. 

The third class were female servants ; and firom these came the 
weird-sisters, and the whole tribe of our vulgar witches; and the 
word witch was indiscriminately used, both for themselves and 
husbands. These were spared, when the Romans made such 
havoc among the other classes, as being too contemptible for a 
conqueror’s sword. They were not sought for, when Edward cut 
off the few remaining baids that the Romans and the Saxons and 
the Danes had spared. 

Many traditions of the Druids have come down to us; and there 
are societies of those who call themselves druids, at this day. 
The association is for poetical, social, and kind purposes, and quite 
harmless. The initiation brings together many ot the rites once 
practised among the bards. And one of the arts they inculcate 
and require is improvisatori poetry. If the ceremonies of the 
druids who now exist, are of modem invention, he must have been 
a learned man who invented them. 

The order of the House of Wisdom, was another body that 
laid claim to CTeat n^steries. This body of wise men was 
established at Grand Cairo, in the reign of the sixth Caliph of 
the Fatemite race. History informs us that it was once the largest 
school in the world; having had at one time fourteen thousand 
scholars. They lived in the midst of emulation, and in a blaze of 
genius. The Caliph lavished on them half his revenue. The robes 
they assumed have come down to us. The black gown and the 
professor’s cap are among them. This body came nearer to our 
forms and divisions of the faculties, than that of any former body; 
or, to speak more correctly, we have taken more firom them than 
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from others. In this school, mixed with other learning, there were 
taught the occult sciences—astrology, palmistry, and divinations, 
by mystic characters, and the combination of figures of their own 
invention. The most chastened and sober Egyptian or Arabian 
imagination, under literary and scientific excitement, was but little 
short of the paroxysm of the Pythia, and the boldest of them pushed 
themselves into the world-unknown, with a species of harmless, 
but fearless insanity. Their poetry, with true Eastern splendor, 
had a most metaphysical cast. They spoke of thin^ra that were 
not, except in their imagination, as things existing. Tney bro^ht 
their paradise to earth, and carried this world to paradise. The 
gods and demi-gods of their masters, the Greeks, were all reason¬ 
ing beings; but these followers of the prophet made their chil¬ 
dren of earth, or heaven; continually acting under the full force of 
inspiration, according to their power of bearing it. In process of 
time, this house of wisdom became dilapidated; and a branch of 
this society severed from the orimnal stock, fled to the moun¬ 
tains, and set up for themselves. They pretended to have among 
them the elixir of life; and their founder, Hassan Ben Sabah, was 
supposed to have drank it, and to have lived for ages. He was 
called the old man of the mountains. His order was called Assas¬ 
sins. The term, in that day, carried with it a diflerent meaning 
from what it now does. It has been corrupted, as the words hnausy 
tyranty villainy bucaniery and many others, have been. Deeds, 
have given new signification to these words ; so did the deeds of 
the assassins. Some remains of this order are supposed now to be 
in existence. Many intelligent travellers, at leas^ think so. All 
that remains of the bouse of wisdom at Grand Cairo, is a huge 
mosque, with many surrounding buildings, in which there is now 
kept a small and wretched school. 

The descendants of the assassins are in every society, but are 
hunted down by the hue and cry of the virtuous in all conununi- 
ties; and when taken, are branded or destroyed for their deeds of 
blood; while the sons of the house of wisdomy like the pure 
streams of waters from our mountains, are too numerous to be dis¬ 
tinguished or properly valued. There are other assassins than 
diose who deal in blood—assassins of reputation—the most dan¬ 
gerous, because the most diflicult to reacn, or to destroy. These 
prowl through the land; are found in the high-ways, and by-ways 
of life; and, with a dagger-tongue, leave an incurable wound with 
every stab. The moral world is more overrun with monsters than 
the natural. The gibbet is for those who destroy hfe ; but what 
scaflbld of infamy is there for those who destroy reputation ? To 
accept the cold and unmeaning apology of a slanderer, for the in¬ 
jury ne has done, is like taking the saliva of a mad dog, venom, and 
frotli and all, to cure the wound he has inflicted with his teeth. 
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There was, or, perhaps, there is, another society which we ought 
to mention, in connexion with those already named. I mean the 
Rosicrucian, or Brothers of the Rosy Cross. It was supposed to 
have existed in Germany, in the beginning of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. At the head of it, soon after it was founded, was Rosencrux, 
a learned man, who died, in a good old age, in the year 1484. 
The Rosicrucians were not much known in his time; for one of 
their principles was to keep themselves invisible. In the begin¬ 
ning of the seventeenth century, some of the learned Germans revi¬ 
ved the society. They were alchymists, and astrologers, and pre¬ 
tended to know all the secrets of nature and grace. They held 
that dew was a great chemical power in nature, and they there¬ 
fore took the title F. R. C. Fratris roris cocti, or brothers of 
exalted dew; like many other titles, excessively unmeaning. They 
called themselves illumines^ or xlluminati, because all knowledge 
was, from their account, with them. I have no doubt that they did 
exist as a body. They assumed much, and their enemies gave 
them credit for still greater pretensions. Their first object was, 
probably, to enlighten mankind in their own way. The ignorance 
of the catholics, united with the intolerant spirit exhibited by the 
dignitaries of the church, at that time, made all the hberal mmd- 
ed associate, for the purpose of breaking down bigotry and tyranny. 

It is thought that Calvin was among the brothers, and that ne bore 
their coat of arms; but, if he was, he knew how to attack the er¬ 
rors of the church, without destroying the faith of man. He threw 
illumination into the cells of the Vatican, where reason had faintly 
shone before, and lit up the lamp of God in the dark shrine of the 
cloister, without crumbling all me building to the dust. The illu- 
minati have been defended firom any but good and pure motives, 
by several able pens; nor do I mean to condemn those of the 
old school. The new were a spurious breed—I mean those who 
figured at the commencement of the French Revolution. They 
assumed a name they had no claim to, and promulgated their spu¬ 
rious doctrines for those of their betters. The illuminati are now 
harmless, at least as far as we know them, in this country; and 
have no object in view, but that of enlightening mankind by the 
means of education. 

The Carbonari is a society of modem growth, but one that has 
made some noise in the world. Its precise origin is not known. 
It is said by some writers, to have been foimded by the late king of 
Naples, to embody the first talents in his cause: but when he found 
that the sentiments of the majority were too liberal for him, he 
suppressed it. But, from my knowledge of its constituent princi¬ 
ples, I fully believe that it had an earlier growth than the one as¬ 
cribed to it; although it might have been used by the king of Naples 
for particular purposes. It is full of taste and refinement. There 
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is nothing ignmnt and vulgar about its constitution; nor, in this 
country, has it ever been used for improper purposes. It is too 
full of the best days of the republics, to have ever been used by a 
hing of Naples, if ne had known aU things in and about it. It has 
a humble name, a coaUman; but those in the slightest degree ac- 

S iainted with the names given to societies, are not to be told, 
at oftentimes their very names are matter of disguise, or have two 
meanings. It is thought that by this term carbonari, is only meant 
a living coal of patriotism, that shall forever be kept burning on 
Ae altar of liberty. The interior arrangement of this society is 
full of genius and taste, and well fitted for the polished Italians; 
but in an age of revolutions all secret associations are suspected, 
and generally traduced. This order was brought into this country 
from seven to ten years ago, and planted in this city and in Boston; 
but, in all probability, does not flourish much, as no great need of 
it can be proved to exist here. It was introduced by gendemen, 
and those they brought within their pale, were men m intelligence 
and character. It requires too much learning and labour to keep 
it up with spirit, but it was founded with too much talent to 
expire in a shc^ time. * 


THE BRIDE. 

Those who recollect the aflbcting tale of the Broken Heart, in Irving’s Sketch 
Book, will be able to appreciate the touching beauty of the following lines. 
Were we at liberty to disclose the name of the highly gifted author, though it 
could not give additional sweetness to her poetry, it would, to those who know 
her, be adding another and a deeper charm to the many attractions which 
she displays in the circle she adorns. 

They brought me to another land. 

Across the ocean wide. 

To dwell with strangers, and to be 
A young and happy bride. 

They called me beautiful and fair; 

But yet I know mine eye 

Hath lost the brightness that it had 
Beneath my own sweet sky. 

Thw wreathed too, in my shining hair. 

The jewels of their race: 

I could but weep to see how ill 
They suited with my face. 
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Alas! upon my altered brow, 

Their garlands flash in vain; 

My cheek is now too pale to take 
The tint of joy again. 

I tread their fairy halls at night, 

And all have smiles for me; 

I meet vnth thrilling looks that make 
^ Me dream of home and thee. 

How beautiful are all things here; 

How wonderful and bright: 

The very stars appear to 3ied 
A softer newer light. 

But yet I feel, my heart would give 
Them all for one sweet flower. 

Pluck’d from the valleys, where my feet 
First trod in childhood’s hour; 

Where I beheld the ocean flow ^ 

So proudly by the shore; 

And saw the moonlight stream upon— 

Wliat 1 shall see no more. 

I lov’d, upon the dark green rock, 

To take my lonely seat; 

And watch the heaving billows throw 
The sea weeds at my feet: 

To meet the summer wind, and hear 
Its murmurs in the trees; 

And think thy voice was whispering me, 
With every passing breeze. 

Yet sometimes, in my dreams, I view 
High ruins, lone and dark; 

And sometimes I am on the sea 
Within my own lov’d bark. 

And softly then we float along. 

Beneath the twilight star— 

Once more I see the sky I love. 

My own dear home alar 

Once more I twine around my brow. 

The little flowers so pale, 

Once more I think my mother’s voice 
Comes sighing on the gale : 

And then there is a wild sweet joy. 

That thrills me in my dreams; 

Flinging its radiance on my heart. 

Like sunset’s golden beams. F. 
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PARABLES. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF K R U M M A C H E R. 


The most happy and successfiil method of illustrating truth, is" 
that adopted eighteen centuries ago by “ Jesus of Nazareth,” in 
his relation of imaginary instances, acr.omnriodated to the age in 
which they were spoken, and the feelings of those who heard 
them. The parabolic style has been always admired. It steals 
irresistibly into the sanctuary of the soul—it instructs without 
offending—admonishes the pride, without ridicuhng the honest 
feelings of human nature, and gives man a just estimation of his 
own character, by charming away those prejudices, under the 
influence of which he generally views it, and placing its weak¬ 
nesses and its virtues in strong and overwhelming contrast. 

The inimitable productions of Krununacher have obtained in 
Germany, an eminent and deserved popularity. He stands high 
among the class of authors to which he belongs, and his writings 
are so chaste, and liis illustrations of truth so forcible and con¬ 
vincing, that the reader is conducted irresistibly along through a 
world of intellect; and he follows his guide with a degree of plea¬ 
sure, seldom experienced in the perusal of a book, whose object is 
to condemn the favorite passions and pursuits of man, in as far as 
they are inconsistent with the decisions of reason, and the strictest 
principles of virtue. 

We have accompanied the author in all his thoughts. We have 
touched the clouds from the top of Lebanon—^we have listened to 
the roar of the contending elements of nature—we have walked 
along the banks of many an imaginary stream—and we have 
plucked the humble violet blooming in shade and retirement. We 
could live forever in a region of thought like this, pitying the many 
weaknesses, and applauding the occasional virtues of the human 
heart; and at times elevated above the objects of sense, into the 
atmosphere of a spiritual world. This may be called enthusiasm, 
but it is the enthusiasm of honest admiration. 

The American reader may not be so estivated as the German : 
it is impossible that he should be. The English language is by no 
means so rich in expression. 

Care has been taken, however, to preserve, as far as possible, the 
spirit and simplicity of the original; and, it is believed, in most 
instances, with success. 
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NO. I.—THE DEFENCE 

When nature had formed, with her all-creating breath, the love¬ 
liest of flowers, the rose, the spirit of the rose-bush thus addressed 
the flower-angel, Will you not give to the gentle plant a defence, 
which will protect it against injury and insult ? And yet nature 
has given the thom-bush large and pointed thorns. 

The thom-bush, answered the angel, does not belorfg to the 
noble, but is ranked low in the kingdom of creation. Its office is 
to defend the slender plants from the irrational brute, and for this 
purpose nature has given it the pointed thorns. But your wish 
shall be gratified! 

He spake, and siurounded the rose-bush with tender thorns. 
Then the spirit of the rose-bush said, Why these weak weapons ? 
They will not shelter the beautiful flower. 

The angel of the flowers answered him. They shall only keep 
oflf the hand of the inconsiderate child! Resistance will be a 
strong allurement to the offender. That which is holy and beau¬ 
tiful has its defence within itself, therefore nature has given the 
rose the most tender weapon, which admonishes, but does not 
wound. For the tender only unites with the beautiful. 

Thus innocence possesses modesty and retirement. 


NO. II.—THE EtDER-BRANCH. 

A hunter was wandering along over the fields with his son, and 
a deep brook flowed between them. The boy wished to go over 
to his father, but was unable, for the brook was very wide. Im¬ 
mediately he cut a branch from a bush, placed it in the brook, 
leaned fearlessly upon it, and with all his force gave a sudden 
spring. But behold ! it was the branch of an elder-tree, and as the 
boy was swinging over the brook, the staflf broke in the middle, he 
fell into deep water, a splash was heard, and, the tide closed 
over him. 

A shepherd saw what had happened, from a distance, and, rais¬ 
ing an alarm, ran toward the brook. But the boy blew the water 
from him, and swam, laughing, to the shore. 

Then the shepherd said to the hunter, It appears that your son 
has been well instructed, but one thing you have forgotten. Whj 
have you not taught him to examine within, before he opens his 
heart to confidence ? Had he discovered the weak pith that was 
concealed, he would not have tnisted the deceiving bark ! 

Friend, answered the hunter, I have sharpened his eye, and 
improved his strength, and L'Pan now tnist him to experience. 
Time must teach him to be suspicious. But he will persevere in 
the discovery, for his eye is clear, and his strengtji is practised. 

13 
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NO. III.-^SOP. 

.^sop, the inimitable author of many pleasing stories of animals 
and plants, was sliamefully treated by his cruel master, and driven 
out of the city into the wilderness. O, imforlunate man! cried 
one of his fellow slaves, as he departed. Unfortunate ? said 
.SIsop, why more so than yourself ? What happiness and joy can 
you find in the desert ? asked the slave. 

. Contentment! answered he, and they thiaist liim out. 


After a few days, some of his former associates went into the 
wildcniess for the purpose of intening his remains: for they 
thought he would have certainly put an end to his weary life. But 
iEsop sat contentedly under a tree. They w ere astonished at this, 
and told him why they had come. Then he smiled, and related 
to them the story of the wood-cutter and death. But one of them 
asked, Wliat prevented the perplexed and weary w^ood-cutter from 
following death ? iEsop answered The sweetness of life, and the 
brawny appearance of his hand ? 


Another of tlic company advanced and said, iEsop, w’e are justly 
amazed at your serenity and cheerfulness of mind. Nature denies 
you every thing that can yield happiness to man: your body is 
feeble, and you are scarcely able to breathe the air in peace; you 
are deformed, people make sport as soon as they behold you, and 
will not suffer you to move about tliem even in the cliaracter of a 
slave ; and now in this uninhabited spot, wliat recompense can the 
Gods give you ? 

.®sop answ’ercd, A part of their divine nature ! They teach me 
the language of tlic beasts, and grant me the powder of permitting 
them to speak. 


You think well of your wisdom, said another, and seem to assert 
that nature makes amends in one respect for what is wanting in 
another. Then the fool must surely escape from himself, or curse 
an unjust nature, if he casts a single glance witliin. 

He only views himself, added yEsop, externally, and within he 
has to welcome, as a recompense, that deceiving offspring of folly— 
self-conceit. 


In astonishment they preparerf to leave llie clicerful sage. But 
before thc'y srpavatc'd fi um him, I hey iii^piircd, iJo you intend to 
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bury your life in this wilderness, and llie treasures of your united 
wisdom and experieiicc iEsop answered, At night I will depart, 
and set out for that place where the people stand most in need of 
truth and wisdom ! And wiiere is that ? said one. He replied, 
Where there are the greatest number of priests, temples, and 
altars ! And lie went toward Delphi. 


But he had not been long at Delphi, when the priests excited a 
great persecution against him, because he spake the truth freely. 
And they charged him with sacrih^ge, and cast liim in a dark prison. 
But even here he was so calm and happy, that tlie gaoler was asto¬ 
nished, and asked him, Wiiat is there in the world that preserves 
your serenity in this gloomy cell ? 

iEsop answered. Satisfaction with myself. 


And the priests conducted him from the prison to hurl him from 
the top of a rock. 13ut he went to meet his fate with a serene 
countenance. Then one of the people asked him. What fills you 
with such strength, that even before the face of death you do not 
lose your courage and cheerfulness of mind ? 

iEsop answered, the consciousness of innocence, and my tran¬ 
sitory life. 

And herewith they threw him from the rock, and his spirit 
departed. 


NO. IV.-THE APPLE. 

There lived a rich man at the court of king Herod. He was 
lord chamberlain, and clothed himself in purple and costly linen, 
and lived every day in magnificence and joy. Then there came 
to him, from a distant coiintiy, a friend of his youth, whom he had 
not seen in many years. And to honor him, the chamberlain made a 
great feast, and inviU'd all his friends. There stood on the table 
a great variety of excellent viands, in gold and silver dishes, and 
costly vessels with ointment, together with wine of every kind. 
And the rich man sat at the head of the table, and was hospitable 
to all; and his friend who had come from a distant country, was 
at his right hand. And they ate and drank and were satisfied. 

Then the stranger addressed the chamberlain of the king : Such 
splendor and magnificence as yomr house contains is not to be 
found in my country, far and wide ! And he spoke liighly of his 
magnificence, and pronounced him the happiest of men. 

But the ricli man, the king’s chamberlain, selected an apple from 
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a golden dish. The apple was large and beautiful, and its color 
was red, approaching purple. And he took the apple, and said. 
This apple has rested on gold, and its form is very beautiful! and 
he reached it to the stranger, and friend of his youth. And the 
friend cut the apple, and behold, in its middle was a worm ! Then 
the stranger cast his eyes on the chamberlain: but the lord 
chamberlain looked upon the ground and sighed. 


NO. V.—THE GEM. 

A rough gem 1^ hidden in the dust for years, among many 
ordinary stones oi no value. It was walked over, or trodden 
under foot, without being noticed. Its splendor was concealed 
from the eye of the traveffer. For the beautiful does not obtrude, 
but appears in simplicity. 

NO. VI.—THE ROSE-BUD. 

A youth stood before a rose-bush full of buds and blooming 
roses. With busy cheerfulness he examined first one flower, then 
another; now a beautiful leaf, then a bud. The father listened at 
a distance. He stood in a shady bower, and vrith inward love, 
and peculiar sensations, he fixed his eyes on the beloved of his 
heart. Does it not seem, said he to himself, as if a <iivine pro- 

E hetic voice addressed me from the rose-bush, which presents 
efore me, in its buds and blossoms, the image of a fathers future 
joy ? Or why does, the child appear to me so charmingly beauti- 
ml and dear whilst standing before the blooming bush 7 


Thus spake the father. But the youth did not become weary 
of beholding and wondering. The admiration of the beautiful 
awakens a sense of what is true. He wished to discover in what 
manner the bud transformed itself into the rose. He folded his arms 
and looked steadily at the bud. The father smiled. Thus may 
higher beings smile, when they see the philosopher looking fixedly 
at a star, or examining the internal construction of a glow-worm. 


The boy soon discovered that all his efforts were fruitless. He 
now plucked a bud, broke it open, and viewed it with great atten¬ 
tion. Then the father approached. 

On what do you meditate so earnestly, my son ? asked he. O, 
father, said the boy, I should like to know how it is that the bud 
becomes a rose, and for this reason I have culled and separated it. 
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But I only see a few small uncomely leaves, full of folds and 
wrinkles. I wish I had let it alone ! 

You have done no harm, my son, replied the father, nature has 
provided an abimdance. She not only administers to our wants, 
but also to our happiness and our desires. You have learnt but 
little, to know that it is not easy to discover her mysteries. 

But the discovery, that nature is mysterious, has not advanced 
me at all in knowledge, said the boy. 

What of that ? answered the father. You can congratulate your¬ 
self on up^htness of purpose. A good design possesses value 
in itself. The result does not always depend upon man. And if 
this be successful, a good intention is always the best. 


After a pause, the boy said, with an unassiuning thirst after 
knowledge, Dear father, tell me then, how the bud forms itself 
into a flower ? 

To this the father replied. My son, I can tell you the process in 
these words: the bud increases in size, in beauty, and graceful¬ 
ness, until it becomes perfect. Of every other circumstance I 
know as little as you! 

Nature gives us finished beauty; but she conceals the band with 
which she brings it forth and presents it. 


Then the boy again took up the bud which he had broken 
and said to his lather, If the bud can make itself so beautiful, more 
beautiful than any thing that man can form, why does it not pro¬ 
tect itself from the tender fingers of a child? How happens it, 
that it accomplishes so much, and yet so little ? Does it then, 
indeed form itself, William ? asked the father, and regarded the 
boy with firiendly earnestness. 

O true, answered the boy, the flowers have a mother and a father, 
hke myself, who feed, nourish, and protect them i 

A father with us ! answered the parent, calmly, but we see him 
not, we only perceive his power, and his love in us and around us! 


Thus he spake. Then the feelings of the boy were changed. 
For his father had placed a jewel in his heart. 

And from this moment he regarded the rose-bush, and the flower 
of the field, as affectionate brethren, and grew in stature, wisdom, 
and gracefulness. But the father treasured the words of the youth 
in his heart, and told them to the tender mother of the boy. 

How nearly related, said the mother, is the sublimity of Uuth 
to innocent simplicity! 
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THE LIGHT BALLOON. 

BV EANNAH F. GOULD. 

Spirits that dwell in the world of air! 

Your voices and viewless harps attune, 

To bid me hail! as I enter there! 

I’m coming! I’m coming! the light balloon! 

Ye that have flown to seek me here, 

Spread your gentle and buoyant wings, 

To waft me off, till I mount, and clear 

From the sight and the sound of earthly things! 

Now, the mark of a thousand eyes, 

But soon to fade from the mortal view— 

Away! away! to the shining skies, 

I, like a spirit, am speeding, too. 

Ye who stand on yon rolling ball. 

The shadowy earth, the clouds will soon 
Lie between us, and hide you all. 

Like an ocean of waves, ftom the light balloon! 

Yonder sable, vapory mass, 

So big with the bolt that would strike me through, 
I shall approach, elude, and pass; 

An d glide up, up, to the pure, bright blue. 

My master s trusty and airy boat, 

Gallantly trimmed, my conrse I keep; 

Without a billow beneath, I float, 

A lonely sail, on the boundless deep. 

The sun! the sun is my polar star; 

I traverse a sea tliat has ne’er been crossed! 

The earth is gone! I have left it far 
Behind, as a speck, in the distance lost. 

Above the walks, and the tribes of men ! 

Beyond the traces of human power! 

Out of the reach of the mortal ken ! 

’Tis a perilous, strange, momentous hour! 

Now, my maker, I have thee here! 

Pray to thine own, for tlie needed boon 
Of His breath to waft, and His band to steer, 

To a peaceful haven, tliy light balloon! 
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PHRENOLOGY. 


BY TIMOTHY FLINT. 

We are sorry to select for animadversion, an article on this sub¬ 
ject, from the last number of the North American Review, a 
periodical, for the general character of which we entertain an en¬ 
tire respect. The review in question has been pronounced by the 
papers fair and manly; a view of the article, which we hope to 
disprove. We admit that it bears a seeming of candor; but under 
this is concealed a bigotry and dogmatism, which strike us as 
alike bitter, arrogant, and sophistical. We deem the article in ques¬ 
tion in many respects exceptionable, and of bad tendency. We have 
not space, nor is this the place for a sustained analysis of it. We 
shall limit ourselves, therefore, to a word in reply to each of the 
leading positions of the reviewer. 

He finds much fault with the mystification of the writings on 
phrenology; and, as Longinus grows sublime, while writing on sub¬ 
limity, the reviewer becomes periphrastic, verbose, and obscure; 
wrapping up his ideas, to our poor intellect, almost in Egyptian 
fog and darkness. For the justice of this assertion, as we have not 
room for quotation, we refer the reader to the article; to us one of the 
most nebulous and obsciure we ever read. We are not sure that we 
have always found his ideas amidst tlie smoke and confusion of his 
verbiage; but we have honestly striven to do it. Even his two fun¬ 
damental propositions, wliich ought, one would think, to be clear, if 
any thing in his article were so, and which, as he supposes, cover 
the whole ground of phrenology, are so diifuse, involved, and mysti¬ 
fied, that, in interpreting and reducing them to intelligible propor¬ 
tions, we may have mistaken his meaning. But we believe he means 
to lay down the two following positions; 1. The human brain con¬ 
sists of separate portions of a conical character / 2. The liability 

to mental affection is in proportion to the relative development of 
these portions. 

We say nothing of conical character y as a mathematical figure can 
hardly have a character; nor of the absurd phraseology of liability 
to mental ajfection: though in this connexion, and from a de- 
claimer, ex cathedrdy against mystification, rather ridiculous modes 
of expressiem ; \ve say notliing of the sneering, the attempted wit, 
and real dogmatism of the article, as these have no bearing upon 
the relevant matter in disrussinn. We come at once to tlie two posi¬ 
tions on which lie founds his argument. In the very tlireshold, 
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we remark the common dexterity of a sophist. He creates a 
ridiculous monster, having no existence but in his own brain, 
calls it phrenology, and then mercilessly scalps it with his dissect¬ 
ing tomahawk; and lo ! it is done for poor plirenology. This has 
been the favorite mode of religious disputants, in all times, to give 
their own odious view of the opinions of their antagonists, that 
th^ might easily confute them, and render them hateful. 

What the writer in question calls phrenology, and considers as 
covering the whole ground, we view as scarcely part, or parcel, of 
the science, and as only furnishing a single argument in its favor 
from anatomy. It seems to us of little importance to the science, 
whether the brain is cone-sliaped, or quadrangular; whether it is 
white, brotvn, or gray, in color ; or whether we can exactly define 
the boundaries ol the phrenological provinces, or not. The great 
doctrines will remain unaffected by the admission, or denial of any 
of these suppositions. Yet we are astonished that the reviewer 
pretends not to know that any phrenologist has even attempted to 
define the boundaries of the phrenological provinces. We do not 
say that any one has done it in unanswerable demonstrations. But, 
certainly, ne cannot but have seen phrenological casts of skulls, 
on which these provinces have been figured. He cannot but 
know, that they are all numbered, and their positions assigned. 
What then becomes of his candor, when he pretends not to know 
that any such effort has even been attempted ? It is very true, 
that they who have dissected the brain, with the expectation of 
seeing reason at work in one province, and imagination in another, 
have been unfortunately disappointed; as they might naturally 
have predicted, when they commenced with the assumption, that 
these mental processes are, in their nature, invisible. On no other 
ground than that these mental acts might be the subjects of vision, 
could our anatomist expect to settle, by his compasses or dissect¬ 
ing knife, where the province of one of these empires commenced, 
and the other terminated, in the brain. After all the anatomical 
arguments of Gall and Spurzheim, to prove that the organ of 
number occupies one position in the brain, and that of combativeness 
another, our reviewer will readily be believed, when he affirms^that 
neither he, nor any other anatomist, has ever seen these faculties at 
work in their separate provinces. Suppose we, who assume to 
know nothing about medicine, or anatomy, should choose to affirm 
that bile is not secreted by the liver; will any learned professor 
show us the process, actually and visibly going on, by morbid 
anatomy ? Is he not obliged to prove it, unquestionable as it is, 
by inference and analogy ? 

For ourselves, we have no doubt, that Gall, Spurzheim, and 
others, have demonstrated, anatomically, that the brain is a com¬ 
plex combination of organs. But we have never relied on the ana- 
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tomical arguments for phrenology. Our convictions would remain 
the same, whatever should be proved to be the figure and color of 
the brain; and whether it be visibly divided into compartments, 
or not. We do not go to Gall, Spurzheim, or Combe, for the 
proofs. We can even withstand the witty German adage again;it 
the doctrine, that what of it is true is not new; and what, 
is new is not true. We will not contend that phrenology is a mo-, 
dem discovery, for we do not believe it such. We are confident 
that all thinking men have been substantially phrenolomsts, since 
the creation. The ancients certainly were, because all the busts 
and heads of their great men, the Homers, the Socrates, and 
the Ciceros; the effigies of Plutarch, are all admirable phrenological 
specimens, and, whether they are likenesses or not, prove to us 
that they understood that all men, intellectually great, had heads 
of a certain form, indicating their beau ideal oi a head finely de¬ 
veloped for thinking. We are just as confident that a promiscuous " 
American congregation would expect little firom an orator, that 
they should see mounting the rostrum with the cranium of a New- 
Zealander, or a Congo black on his shoulders. We all read alike 
the labelling of intellect, or the want of it, with which providence 
has kindly marked its human samples. 

We have no disposition to contend for phrenological extrava¬ 
gances. We do no more love to see phrenologists, than philosophers 
of any other school, on hobbies. That disciples of this school 
have uttered extravagant and xmtenable positions, we have no 
doubt; and we would be glad that there were not fools in other 
schools, as well as this. We can hardly believe that any sensible 
man has pretended to be conscious that he has, at the same time, 
poetized with one portion of his brain, and philosopliized with 
the other, any more than to be conscious that his liver was secret¬ 
ing bile, while another organ was elaborating anotBer fluid of life. 
Neither do we believe, that a man, to whom God has utterly de¬ 
nied wit, has become truly witty, while discussing phrenological 
bumvs. Men have not been extravagant and silly in the soiool 
of pnrenology alone. But we consider it unfair, to seize the absur¬ 
dities of religious professors, and denounce them as the positions of 
religion itself. In the same manner, an ignorant and bigoted anti¬ 
phrenologist can dress out a monster of his own fancy, call it phre- 
nology, and easily render it alike odious and ridiculous. Such is 
the goblin of the reviewer’s creation, before us. He can dissect 
his Caliban, we doubt not, and find it perfectly homogeneous and 
uncompounded. 

But while we disclaim his monster, as phrenology, and admit 
that it has done nothing for medicine or morals, we are bound to 
show, in a word, what we consider phrenology to be, and what, 
we trust, it will be able to accomplish for our species. 

14 
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1. We thinks with the hrain. 2. The brain is a complex organ. 
These two positions, and tlieir necessary inferences, in our view, 
cover the whole giound of phrenology. The shape and color of 
this complex organ; the boundaries of its several divisions; the 
protuberances which their development creates on the parietal 
surface of the cranium, and even the position, that the strength of 
the organ is proportioned to its size, are all to us incident«d and 
unimportant circumstances in the science. Admit the two posi¬ 
tions which we have advanced, and all the important consequences, 
for which phrenology contends, will follow : 1. That we think, 
with the brain, we will adduce no other argument to prove, than 
that we believe it matter of universal consciousness. We know 
not that any will be disposed to question the position; and with 
those who would, we have neither time, nor space, nor incli¬ 
nation for dispute. True, the language of poetry universally 
assims the seat of the affections to the heart; but for truth, they 
might as well be assigned to the liver, or pancreas. They are 
undoubtedly elaborated where the intellectual functions are per¬ 
formed. 

The real question, the argumentum crucis, between the old 
school of metaphysics, and the new school of phrenology, is this. 
Is the brain a homogeneous and simple organ, every part of which 
concurs to the production of every sensation, thought, and affec¬ 
tion; or is it a complex organ, composed of as many simple 
organs, as there are distinct sensations, distinct powers of the 
intellect, and distinct affections, each performing its own func¬ 
tions, as incapable of interchanging with any other, as the heart 
with the hver, or lungs ? Phrenology, as we understand it, 
affirms the latter; and it seems to us, the grand difference between 
the old and new school. The doctrine, that size gives strength 
and craniologic&l development, are natural sequences. 

Why do we believe that the brain is a complex organ, and that 
each specific mental act and affection has its appropriate organ ? 
Thougn we have no space for the thousand reasons that offer to 
our thoughts, we can indicate some few of them. Is it probable, 
from analogy, that every function necessary to physical liie, should 
have its specific organ, and that the nobler acts of the soul should 
all be the result of one uniform and simple organ ? Is it proba¬ 
ble that vision, and wrath, and mathematical calculation should all 
be going on at the same moment, in the same brain, and elaborated 
by the same uniform organ ? thus, blowing, if we may so say, hot, 
cold, moist, and dry, with the same breath. We believe the 
soul to be spiritual, and immaterial, and that it acts by, with, or 
through the instnimentality of the brain; and we see no reason 
why phrenologists should be materialists, more than the disciples 
of any other school. But we jiretermit any inquiry, touching these 
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opinions, because phrenology proper has nothing to do with them. 
Every one is aware that tlie nerves of vision, hearing, smell, and 
the other senses, terminate in the brain, each enabling it to per¬ 
form the specific functions of its own sense, and of no otlier. 
When these nerves are severed firom the brain, the function sub¬ 
served by the several nerves, is completely destroyed. Could it 
be so, if the whole brain concurred to vision, hearing, and smell ? 
Can there be any doubt that these functions are performed by par¬ 
ticular portions of the brain ; and that the hearing part can only 
hear, and the seeing organ only see ? If the five senses have 
each its particular organ in the brain, which can interchange with 
no other, why not all the intellectual functions, as well as those of 
sensation ? 

* The admission of this hypothesis beautifully explains all the 
phenomena of sensation, thought, and the affections. For example, 
in dreaming, admit that one organ sleeps, while the others are 
awake, and we should expect just those phenomena of intense 
action of some parts of the intellect, and the incongruous want of 
action in the other parts, which render dreaming consciousness 
80 different from that of wakefulness. The position of the organs 
of some of the propensities^ is «o well ascertained, and so gene¬ 
rally admitted, that we can hardly conceive any doubt to exist. If 
the organs of the senses, and propensities, have their appropriate 

E osition, can any one doubt that all the specific intellectual faculties 
ave also theirs. If the brain be not a complex organ, how can we 
explain the well-known fact, that we can exercise one faculty, 
for example, that of music, until it is fatigued, and relieve it by 
instantly resorting to the study of mathematics ; in short, that we 
can, at any time, allay mental fatigue, by varying the intellectual 
function. These phenomena are perfectly simple, on the admis¬ 
sion that the brain is a combination of organs. 

But we may not go into the argument in detail. Who does not 
know that he can strengthen any of the intellectual functions by 
use ? Who does not believe that this strengthening consists in 
enlarging the organs ? And who does not believe, that the en¬ 
larging them will cause a proportional enlargement of that portion 
<rf the cranium, under which they are situated ? We have not a 
doubt that these facts have been the teaching of common sense to 
the men of all ages and countries, who have been phrenolomsts, 
without being aware of it. Who doubts, when he sees an idiot ? 
The common solution is, that we discriminate by the physiognomy. 
Not so. It is an unconscious adoption of the important phreno¬ 
logical doctrine, that nature has labelled all her human productions 
with something like their value, in the great window of the soul, 
the forehead. We discern a prodigious variety of character. All 
admit, that we think with the head. Pass your hand over this 
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head, and you find the surface of the cranium as diversified as the 
lines of the countenance. Who can entertain any real doubt that 
these diversities of surface are, in some way, connected with 
diversity of character. Contemplate the heads of the great men 
of all ages and countries. Are not the marks of their great¬ 
ness visibly impressed there ? But we forbear, and leave those 
who doubt whether a New-Zealand and an African head is not as 
well constructed for thinking, as that of a Homer, Newton, or 
Laplace, to find the home of the soul by the dissecting knife, and 
to believe that one head is just as good and handsome as another. 
Against one point, in the review in question, we raise a more in¬ 
dignant strain. Feeling himself weak in reasons, he attempts to 
raise a hue and cry against phrenology, by putting it under the ban 
of religion, and representing it as ancient epicurism revived, arid 
naturally leading to the doctrines of Voltaire and Thomas 
Paine. And this, say the papers, is fair and manly. What 
fair and manly mind will say, that phrenology has more ten¬ 
dency to infidelity, than any other doctrine of philosophy ? If 
phrenology has any bearing, in a religious direction, it must be 
toward piety, because the disciple believes that religion is an in¬ 
nate and integral constituent of our nature. Not to name its host 
of ardent Christian disciples, we find such men as Chalmers and 
Combe enrolled in the ranks of the science in question. Names 
have little to do with truth. But our reviewers sneer at phrenolo¬ 
gists, as if all Lilliputians. Certainly, none would think of name- 
ing Combe and Chalmers, beside the Goliath of Gath, that we find 
in our reviewer; though a modest man will feel in tolerable com¬ 
pany with such names. 

A word or two in answer to the question,—What has phrenology 
done for medicine, morals, and education ? It ought to have done 
nothing, if, as the reviewer would have us believe, it is a doctrine 
ridiculous in itself, and received only by a few fools. Nothing, 
while such writers hold the keys of knowledge. What wouH 
Christianity have ever achieved, if such men as Julian the apostate 
had been the writers and teachers of his and all subsequent ages? 
To test the utility of phrenology, it should receive the same 
free and liberal investigation, as other philosophical opinions, in¬ 
stead of being denounced in the spirit with which paganism 
greeted Christianity. Its antagonists affirm, that they have induced 
the age to scout it by acclamation; and then they triumphantly 
ask—What it has done ? But our reviewer is mistaken, alike in his 
estimate of the folly of the leading advocates of phrenology, and 
the smallness of the number of their proselytes. Reviewers in 
the old and new world, except the Westminster, like the universi¬ 
ties, are essentially gothic, and orthodox advocates of autos dafe, 
in regard to the disciples of new opinions. The Edinburgh sneer- 
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ed at the doctrine in question. But since Combe and Chalmers 
have written for that splendid periodical, it sneers no longer. The 
London, we believe, waives the subject. The North American 
Review is still antediluvian. France, which, at the time to which 
our reviewer adverts, was anti-phrenolomcal, has now become al¬ 
most a national convert. In America the progress of the science 
has outrun the most sanguine anticipations of its friends. In a few 
years it will be a matter of as much ridicule to question the fun¬ 
damentals of this science, (and with its follies and extravg^ancies 
we have nothing to do,) as it now is, against the cry and derision 
of the chief priests and scribes, to assert them. This, of course, 
is to be received as our opinion; as the reviewer’s estimate of the 
general scouting and extreme folly of the science is his. 

What has it done for medical science ? Little; for it has hardly 
yet made its voice heard above the clamor of bigots. But it would 
do, and must do much, and almost every thing, were it once uni¬ 
versally understood, (for then it would be universally received,) 
particularly in regard to mental diseases. It would place nosology 
on its true basis, and commence medical science on the foundation 
of enlightened physiology. 

What has it done for education ? Little; for the bigotry of anti¬ 
phrenology has been transmitted to institutions and teachers, 
who are generally opposed to any innovations, but those of man¬ 
ner and fashion. Hence, running in the face of providence, 
the orthodox doctrine has been, that education creates all the dif¬ 
ference of character. Hence we have tailors, who ought to be 
blacksmiths, and the reverse; ministers, who ought to be braziers 
and tinners ; and poets, reviewers, and critics, who were formed to 

K ‘ d in a bark mill. In a word, disregarding God’s unchangeable 
j, which have assigned every child of our species some pecu¬ 
liar aptitude, education has been hitherto playing at cross purposes 
with nature. When phrenology shall be universally understood, 
and of course universally received, all this will be set right, and 
then we shall realize what the science can do for education. 

What has it done for morals ? Instead, as the reviewer most un¬ 
worthily charges it, of being the handmaid of infidelity, phrenology 
will perform its best and highest ministry for morals and religion; 
for it promulgates an eternal, universal, and unanswerable argument 
in favor of religion, by proving, that man is constituted a religious 
being, as certainly as he is an eating animal. It declares, that the 
organ of religious sentiment is one of the constituents of his think¬ 
ing organization, and of course of that spiritual nature, in which 
we believe. This sentiment will compel him to be religious in 
some form. It invokes him, in God’s name, to cherish and enlighten 
this sentiment, and to adopt the undoubting conviction, that the 
being that has received from the Creator religious sentiment, as 
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a constituent of his moral nature, must be as certainly immortal 
as God is true. 

Finally, the reviewer is very certain (from his own consciousness 
it must be,) that his brain has not increased a particle since he 
was seven years old, and it was probably of the most moderate 
size before. We believe him;—and in presence of a man so 
learned, an anatomist so profound, and a writer so clear, we venture 
humbly to suggest, whether such an infantine abortion is adequate 
to a sensible, fair, and manly discussion of phrenology in the North 
American. 


We are willing to let the following glowing lines go forth as one of the 
finest pieces of descriptive poetry, this country has ever produced. They bear 
the initials of Charles F. Hoffinan, Esq., under whose auspices this maga¬ 
zine was started, and the first three numbers published. Though said to have 
been written on the back of a letter, while waiting for the steamboat, they 
are, nevertheless, combined with all the graceful playfulness of the author, 
and fraught with the full inspiration which the glorious scene they describe, 
with such power, would be calculated to produce. 

WEST POINT BY MOONLIGHT. 


WRITTIV IN THB BAGOAQI HOURB. 

««•••••• 

I’m not romantic, but upon my word. 

There are some moments when one can’t help feeling 
As if his heart’s chords were so strongly stirred 
By things around him, that ’tis vain concealing 
A little music in his soul still lingers 
Whene’er its keys are touched by Nature’s fingers. 

And even here upon this settee lying. 

With many a sleepy travcUer near me snoozing. 
Thoughts warm and wild are through my bosom flying. 
Like founts when first into the stmshine oozing;— 
For who can look on mountain, sky, and river, 

Like these, and then be cold and calm as ever ? 
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Bright Dian, who, Camilla-like, dost skim yon 
^ure fields—Thou who once earthward bending 
Didst loose thy virgin zone to young Endymion, 

On dewy Latmos to his arms descending— 

Thou whom the world of old on every shore 
Type of thy sex, Triformis did adore— 

Tell me—where’er thy silver barque is steering, 

By bright Italian or soft Persian lands, 

Or, o’er those island-studded seas careering, 

Whose pearl-charged waves dissolve on coral strands-^ 
Tell if thou visitest, thou heavenly rover, 

A lovelier spot than this the wide world over ? 

Doth Archelous or Araxes flooring' 

Twin-bom, from Pindus, but ne’er-meeting brothers— 

Doth Tagus o’er his golden pavement glowing. 

Or cradle-freighted Ganges, the reproach of mothers, 

The storied Rhine, or far-famed Guadalquivir, 

Match they in beauty my own glorious river ? 

What though no turret gray or ivied column 
Along these cliffs their sombre ruins rear ? 

What though no frowning tower or temple solemn, 

Of despots tell and superstition here— 

AVhat though that mouldering fort’s fast-crumbling wall» 

Did ne’er enclose a baron’s bannered halls— 

Its sinking arches once gave back as proud 
An echo to the war-blown clarion’s peal— 

As gallant hearts its battlements did crowd, 

As ever beat beneath a vest of steel, 

Wlien herald’s trump on knighthood’s haughtiest day 
Called forth chivalric host to battle fray. 

For here amid these woods did he keep court. 

Before whose mighty soul the common crowd 
Of heroes, who alone for Fame have fought. 

Are like the Patriarch’s sheaves to Heav’n’s chos’n bowed; 
He who his country’s eagle taught to soar 
And fired those stars wliich shine o’er every shore. 
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And sights and sounds, at which the world have wondered, 
Within these wild ravines have had their birth— 

Young Freedom’s cannon from these glens have thundered, 
And sent their startling echoes o’er the earth; 

And not a verdant glade or mountain hoary 
But treasures up within the glorious story. 

And yet not rich in high souled memories only, 

Is every moon-touched headland round me gleaming, 

Each cavernous glen and leafy valley lonely, 

And silver torrent o’er the bald rock streaming; 

But such soft fancies here may breathe around, 

As make Vaucluse and Clarens hallow’d ground. 

Where, tell me where, pale Watcher of the Night 
Thou that to love so oft hast lent its soul. 

Since the lorn Lesbian languished ’neath thy light, 

Or fiery Montague to his Juliet stole— 

Where dost thou find a fitter place on earth, 

To nurse young love in hearts like theirs to birth ? 

But now, bright Peri of the skies, descending, 

Thy pearly car hangs o’er yon mountain’s crest, 

While night more nearly now each step attending, 

As if to hide thy envied place of rest. 

Closes at last thy very couch beside, 

A matron curtaining a virgin bride. 

Farewell! Though tears on every leaf are starting, 

While thy last glances through the green boughs quiver, 

As of the good, when heavenward hence departing 
Shines thy last smile upon the placid river. 

So—could I fling o’er glory’s tide one ray— 

Would I too sted from this dark world away. C. F. H. 
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EXAMINATION OF 

BURKE’S THEORY OF THE SUBLIME. 


The fonowing article was promised a place in oar pages some months since, and 
is now inserted, in justice to the author, as containing a well-sustained dissent from 
the popular doctrine of a very celebrated work, without the Editor at all pledging 
himself to its view of the subject. 

It is usually with little respect that advances are received, which strike at 
the foundation of opinions established in popular belief, in any of the innume¬ 
rable subjects on which that belief may be exercised. Nor is there less jealousy 
of innovation, or more liberality extended to scepticism in regard to any, the 
least, of the articles that constitute the confession of faith among literary and 
cultivated men. It is, therefore, not without some diffidence, that we would 
record our unqualified dissent, and enter our “ solemn protest” to the popular 
doctrine of Mr. Burke, concerning the foundation of our emotions of the 
sublime, as being sustained in contradiction of the laws of the human mind, 
and the familiar experience of every individual. 

That we may perceive clearly the whole scope of this doctrine, we recite one 
or two expressions from his treatise “ concerning the sublime,” which are so 
clearly and strongly marked, as to preclude the slightest ambiguity, or possi¬ 
bility of misinterpretation. ** Terror,” he remarks, “ is the common stock of 
every thing that is sublime.” Again, he says, “ Whatever is fitted, in any sort, 
to excite the ideas of pain and danger, that is to say, whatever is in any sort 
terrible, or is conversant about terrible objects, or operates in a manner analo¬ 
gous to terror, is a source of the sublime.” 

So extravagant, and so contradictory of its common experience, does this 
doctrine, when first enunciated, strike a mind accustomed to notice its own 
operations, that a thousand circumstances of pain and danger immediately 
suggest themselves, which do not in the least degree excite emotions of subli¬ 
mity. Whoever experienced such emotions from the view of a reptile ? Is 
there anything savouring of the sublime in that crawling sensation of mingled 
horror and aversion ? We must doubt if the culprit at the whipping-post feels 
his mind expanding with the sublime; and yet perhaps he has Uie experience 
of as much “ pain,” as under other circumstances attends, or is attended with 
the highest emotions of that nature. In objects of still greater dimensions, 
which we know, under certain modifications, are associated and combined, 
more or less intimately, in occasions for such emotions. If we are exposed to a 
horse running wildly with a vehicle; or, still stronger, if we are in danger of being 
swallowed up in a wreck; is it possible to experience these sensations? Nature 
at once answers, no! The idea of sublimity is lost in that of extreme honor. 
15 
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We have an instance, whether true or fabulous, of an artist, in a season of 
danger, at sea, having himself lashed to the mast of the ship, and who, while the 
crew were lost in despair, burst forth in exclamations at the sublimity of the 
scene. Here the feelings of the man were lost in the habits of the artist. 
Being accustomed to study the sublime in every object; this being his ruling 
passion, we may conceive it possible that he should so far forget his own danger 
for the moment. 

At the first enunciation, therefore, of Mr. Burke’s theory, we are ready so far 
to restrict its comprehension, that to be susceptible of sublime emotions we must 
feel a degree of comparative safety: and upon a moment’s further reflection, 
we are ready to say, that the idea of terror, or danger, may be subservient to 
sublimity, only as we are impressed with the belief of the object being terrible, 
or dangerous, to anything which may be exposed to it. And we hope, pre¬ 
sently, to show that in any object it is not any terribleness, as such, or any idea 
of danger that conduces in any degree to the impression of sublimity. 

The several instances which Mr. Burke adduces, in illustration and confir¬ 
mation of his theory, are strongly marked by circumstances of terror. But 
we imagine he attributes to them this efiect from a proximity, or other 
mode of association, with other circumstances, which are the real and effi¬ 
cient causes. Thus, in the passage of Job, which he justly terms '' amazingly 
sublime“ In thoughts^ from the visions of the night, when deep sleep faUeth 
upon men, fear came upon me, and trembling, which made all my hones to shake. 
Then a spirit passed before my face. The hair of my head stood up. It stood 
still, but I could not discern the form thereof; an image was before mine eyes: there 
was silence; and I heard a voice. Shall mortal man be more just thm God ?” 
“ Here,” he observes, ** we are first terrified before we are let into the obscure 
cause of the emotion.” To this we reply, the fear is but one particular in the 
image. This passion is not excited in ourselves, any more than in receiving 
the description of an execution, we may claim to experience the funicular sen¬ 
sation on the culprit’s neck, and the awful trepidation easily supposed to accom¬ 
pany it. We do not experience the shaking of the bones, and the erection of 
the hair. If, while we are dwelling on the picture, any terror enter into our 
emotions, it is such a modified existence, as no longer to deserve the name. As 
we understand Mr. Burke’s notion, Eliphas should have experienced the high¬ 
est condition of the sublime; because he had an immediate perception of those 
terrible circumstances, and may be supposed to have been affected with a 
high degree of fear. But no one can be so ignorant of his own nature, and the 
paralyzing influence of this sensation, as to suppose there was a possibility of 
his being sublimely affected; unless we understand the agitation and shrink¬ 
ing of our whole being, that is, the operation of terror, to be one and the same 
with the calming, expanding, and glowing emotion of sublimity. 

What is the efficient cause of the affection excited in us, as we study the 
scene ? Is it the condition of terror, as pictured in Job’s friend ? Is it the same 
passion existing in ourselves, as excited by the objects and circumstances made 
present to our mind by the peculiar power of the imagination ? Undoubtedly 
the objects are first realized by a wonderful power of the mind; but as a land¬ 
scape viewed in the Camera Obscura, where every thing is distinct in deed and 
in motion, but meUowed and equalised by the softness of reflected light. The 
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mysterious immateriality we have, as it were, materialized before our eyes; 
but the agitation, the alarm, which the obscure uncertainty produces, bypassing 
before and acting upon our senses, of this we have none. However highly 
incorporated and animated the picture may be to the mind, we must refer our 
emotions to the awfully mysterious operations of an invisible agent, wonder- 
fully heightened by a knowledge that it is the agency of the Omnipotent. We 
are answered here. According to Burke*s views, these may be the ultimate 
causes, but they produce the emotions under contemplation, only as they first 
inspire terror, which is the immediate and efficient cause. But the reply is, we 
may view a thousand exhibitions of terror, and experience the sensation in infi¬ 
nitely higher degrees, without this effect, as we have already given instances. 
Again, if imbued with the superstitions of darker times, we could suppose this 
scene to have been produced by the incantation of some witch, our emotions 
would be different in degree, and we think also in kind. Fear would predomi¬ 
nate—fear for the man exposed to the machinations of the evil woman; while 
all the sublime of the mystery would be lost in a certain abhorrence of the 
agent. 

Burke, as we think, was deceived into adopting the opinion, that terror 
is essential to sublimity, from observing in many objects, universally considered 
sublime, a connexion, likewise, with terror. His mind being thus prepared, 
such further objects, as were associated in any considerable degree with the 
sensation of fear, were naturally, and almost unavoidably suggested, and too 
exclusively insisted upon; while other objects were wholly neglected, or slightly 
regarded, which, in fact, are equally productive of the sublime, but do not 
so readily manifest any connexion with terror. Thus, too, are his readers, by 
a very simple process, persuaded to concur in his suggestions. We are told 
that pain, or terror, as producing pain, is the exciting and sustaining cause in 
our emotions of the sublime. But pain is the most vivid and impressive of all 
our sensations. An instance is proposed, and we immediately recognise the 
object as having often been the occasion of pain, or a high degree of terror to 
us. We then acknowledge the same object, singly, or in combination with 
other objects, either as immediately presented to the senses, or glowing in the 
imaginative arts of poetry and painting, to have been the occasion, and excit¬ 
ing cause of high and delightful emotions of sublimity. We are prepared, then^ 
upon the first suggestion, to recognise the identity of the two principles, or their 
relation as cause and effect The idea that the same object can occasion the 
emotions of sublimity and the emotions of terror; and that these emotions 
are not only different in kind, but utterly incompatible, or so far destructive of 
each other, that a strong influx of fear must necessarily stifle every thing of 
the sublime. Such an idea does not readily occur, but must be the result only 
ol deliberate analytical reflection. 

Thus, we have the following instances: an ox is an animal of amazing 
strength; but he is a harmless animal, and is never introduced in sublime 
descriptions. The bull, on the contrary, without more strength, is fierce and 
violent, and dangerous. He is sublime. So likewise the horse, for all purposes 
of the plough, the road, and draft, is powerful, and of great strength; but he is 
tame and innoxious. He is contemptible for all purposes of poetry. It is 
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the steed bounding over the fields and plunging through the stream, or the 
war-horse prancing and neighing for the battle, arrayed in terror, and glowing 
with rage : “ Whose neck is clothed with thunder; the glory of whose nostrils 
is terrible; who swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage.” It is this 
that precipitates and hurries our feelings, and inspires the sublime. Here, in¬ 
deed, “ the terrible, and the sublime, blaze out together.*’♦ 

Without staying to analyze these particular instances, it will be sufficient for 
us to show, 

1. That the emotions of sublimity may be experienced without any distin¬ 
guishable connexion with terror: And, 

2. That terror has an inevitable tendency to stifle all such emotions. 

These propositions being established, all seeming contradictions, arising from 

an examination of particular instances, must be attributed to a want of suffi¬ 
cient discrimination in settling the nature, and real causes of our emotions. 

We may refer to the view of the starry firmament. What sensations of fear 
do we experience when contemplating the wonders and magnificence of this 
splendid exhibition of divine power? Or how, and in what degree, does the ele¬ 
ment of fear enter into the constitution of those delightfully sublime emotions 
which swell the bosom of every reflecting mind ? Are we answered, that fear 
is the original impression that these heavens are calculated to makfe upon the 
mind; but that by a long familiarity, we fail at each new observation to expe¬ 
rience such sensations, and have, indeed, lost all traces of them in the memory, 
while merely the attendant emotions of sublimity are perceived ? Then, either, 
1. The original impression of fear, which we may have felt, many years 
back, still retains the power of acting as a cause to produce an eflect, when it 
it no longer exists: or, 2. Now, at each new observation of the stellary con¬ 
cave, we are actually affected with terror, of which, however, we have become 
unconscious through habit; and this feeling, unfelt, is sufficient to produce the 
proposed effect: or, otherwise, the most vivid and impressive of all emotions, 
acting in the mind, unperceived and disregarded, suggests a less vivid, and less 
impressive emotion, that absorbs our whole consciousness. And thus, not be¬ 
cause the first moves and passes away, as in the twinkling of an eye, before we 
can bring the slow and deliberate act of consciousness, like a clumsy machine, 
to recognise it, while the second is less transient. For it is not the transient 
impulse of fear that is followed by long and uninterrupted impulses of subli¬ 
mity, extending to any indefinite series, while we may choose to fix our atten¬ 
tion upon the object. But as in the forcing-pump, for every jet of water there 
must be a new and independent action of the piston; so here there must be 
alternate impulses of fear and sublimity; or rather, they must be contempo¬ 
raneous and co-existent; for where there is no fear, there can be no sublimity. 

* When power Is subject to our contol, It cannot produce Its appropriate effect of subli¬ 
mity on the mind, because It appears definite smd limited, and we learn to dlsplse It It 
cannot elevate, because It is something beneath us. Hence the difference with which we 
regard the ox and the more fierce bull; the draught horse, and the war-steed In the tumult 
of the charge. The distinction, It will be perceived, arises from the impression of power, 
without reference to any danger consequent upon It The animation and action of the 
war-steed and the bull, when they are viewed as sublime, go only to heighten the mani¬ 
festation^ and thence strengthen the impression of potter. ^ 
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Again, it may be said, that though we are not impressed with fear at any 
glance at the heavens, yet neither do we experience emotions of the sublime, 
by any such superficial observation ; that these arise in our minds only hy re¬ 
flection, and by passing from the calm and peaceful scene before us, to the infi¬ 
nite power of the Deity that distributed these worlds through space—arranged 
them in such beautiful harmony, and is still necessary to retain them in their 
endless circlings. It is, indeed, the influxes of these, and similar thoughts, 
that expand, and elevate, and raise the mind to the highest pitch of sublimity, 
as we look upon that magnificent spectacle. But it is too arbitrary and un¬ 
founded an assumption, to link this power, and these emotions, by the painful 
intervention of fear. We know, indeed, that the Being who ordained the 
heavens is terrible in might; that he can destroy, as well as create. But we 
are likewise assured that this tremendous power is our safeguard; is exerted in 
our protection; and we rejoice in it, rather than view it with dread. This is 
the passive and involuntary confidence of every creature, as universal, and built 
upon the same grounds as our expectation of to-morrow; growing out of the 
experience of each successive day; and whether distinctly recognised, or not, 
by each individual, is an essential condition of his existence. 

Horace, we know, pretends to look upon it as the last efibrt of philosophi¬ 
cal fortitude, to behold, without terror and amazement, this immense and 
glorious fabric of the universe.” 

“ Hunc solem, et Stellas et decedentia certla 
Tempora momenlls, sunt qul formldlnl nullal 
Imbuti spectanu’* 

Yet we mucn question whether Horace, amid the variety of his poetic emo¬ 
tions, ever himself experienced one of terror, at the contemplation of the 
heavens. He evinced more of the sublime terror, perhaps, at the march of an 
Octavius, than at the consideration of the sun, and the stars, and the periodical 
cycles. 

To this instance we might add the cataract, mountain, ocean, and various 
other objects that readily suggest themselves, in all which the sublime is inspi¬ 
red without any distinguishable dependence on, or connexion with terror. To 
the ones here specified, Mr. Burke would attribute the sensations of terror; and 
of the ocean, has at length remarked it. But if we reflect closely upon them, 
we will be sensible that it is erroneous; that there is in fact no fear excited by 
them, since, as objects of contemplation, they contain no circumstance of terror 
to occasion it. 

Cowper was conscious of the necessity of that composure of spirit, wholly 
inconsistent with the agitating sensation of fear, for the full perception of the 
sublime, in the first book of his beautiful poem of the Task. When he says, 

-“ Mighty winds 

That sweep the skirt of some far spreading wood. 

Of ancient growth, make music not unlike 
Tae dash of ocean on his winding shore, 

And lull the spirit while they till the mind.” 

Again; 

Nor less romposure waits upon the roar of distant floods. 
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These remarks are sufficient to show that the emotions of sublimity may exist 
without any distinguishable connexion with terror. But further, 

Secondly.—Terror has an inevitable tendency to stifle all such emotions. 
“ The ideas of oain,” Mr. Burke says, “ are much more powerful than those of 
pleasure,” and, “ the strongest emotions of which the mind is capable,” are 
based upon it. But “ fear being an apprehension of pain or death, it operates in 
a manner that resembles actual pain.” We all know, on the other hand, that 
the emotions of sublimity are connected with high delight, with strong gratifi¬ 
cation. Objects of terror we avoid; and the disposition which moves us to 
escape from them is proportional to the degree of that terror; and however 
small it may be, still while it acts alone, if there be no independent and stronger 
attraction in the object, we feel an instinctive urgency to fly. When the terror 
is very strong, and rises into what may be termed horror, it not unfrequently 
removes the very power of locomotion, freezes up every energy, and, through the 
despair of escape, produces a species of derangement. When we contemplate an 
object that inspires us with emotions of the sut)ltme^ we contemplate it with a silent 
but deep felt rapture ; we dwell upon it, we study it, we school our conceptions to 
take in more and more of its dimensions. Instead of flying from it, as from an 
object of terror, we are pained at its removal. How is it then that terror should 
at one time produce pain, with a violent repugnance to the object, and at another 
time pleasure, with as strong an attachment to the object? Not the same an¬ 
tecedent followed by the same consequent, (the necessity of which as a princi¬ 
ple, in the regular concatenation of cause and effect, is established in all philo¬ 
sophical speculations;) but the same antecedent followed by consequents so 
diametrically op[>osite and opposing as pleasure and paiu ! As contradictory in 
terms and in fact, as that a body should be borne by gravitation from its centre, 
or the earth fly on the centrifugal force to the arms of the sun. 

The idea is absurd ! Equally so it is absurd to pretend tliat at certain dis¬ 
tances and under certain modifleations pain may be pleasure. Fain is always 
painful; and danger ever produces terror and aversion. When, therefore, they 
cease to produce these effects, they are no longer the same causes; pain is no 
longer pain, and terror is no more terror. Yet otherwise says Mr. Burke; 
“ when danger or pain press too nearly, they are incaimble of giving any de¬ 
light, and are simply terrible; but at certain distances and with certain modifi¬ 
cations, they may be, and they are highly delightful; as we every day experience.” 

He here gets involved and confused in his o^vn subtleties. We repeal, danger 
is accompanied with terror, and terror with pain, always and at every distance. 
When danger, therefore, is at such a distance, or so circumstanced as no longer 
to be accompanied with terror, or this terror with pain and aversion, it can then 
be no longer danger. The object may still be dangerous to any thing which 
may be exposed to it. But when we come to contemplate it with pleasure, 
and would rather approach than avoid it, it is contrary to the constitution of 
the human mind, that we can regard ourselves as exposed to danger from it, or 
so far as to suffer fear. In pretending it, we ridiculously contradict ourselves. 
We evidently feel ourselves in safety. 

We may safely conclude then, that we cannot simultaneously contemplate 
the same object with pleasure and with fear or pain, because this last being the 
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most vivid and impressive of emotions effectually excludes or prevents us from 
cherishing, any of an opposite character, which is in its nature less strong. But 
of this opposite character we have seen the emotions of the sublime to be. It 
follows then that we cannot experience these emotions while we suffer the sen¬ 
sations of fear. 

Again, fear or terror (being the anticipation of pain, the sense in which Mr. 
Burke uses it,) is not an attribute of the object, but an affection of the mind—the 
subject. Since then terror does not exist in the object that excites in us emo¬ 
tions of sublimity; and since we do not recognise it, or rather, as we have seen, 
since it cannot exist in ourself, the subject; how can it have any possible rela¬ 
tion to those emotions? unless, indeed, we pretend that it exists neither in the 
object, nor in the subject, but as a medium through which the attributes of the 
object act upon the subject; a mode of existence for terror which let the pre¬ 
tender understand! * 

What, it may occur here, is the direct cause of the emotions of the sublime ? 
It is as satisfactory to say that these emotions are the immediate consequence 
of the presentation of certain objects or attributes to the mind, as that the mind 
must first be put in a state termed fear, and this be the antecedent of an after 
state termed sublimity; because the mind may, with no more mystery, be put 
in one state by the presentation of a distant object, and that directly and primor 
rily^ than in another. There is, as we have seen, in all our ideas of the sublime, 
something of/)/ca5i/re/ not that the object must necessarily excite the pure sen¬ 
sations of pleasure, the emotions of beauty, as in the succession of melodious 
sounds upon the ear, or the view of an extended landscape. But there are cer¬ 
tain qualities, which, hy a mysterious influence, while they fix us in awe and 
admiration, create an involuntary expansion or swelling of the mind. The im¬ 
mediate antecedent, or if not antecedent, the co-existent, or perhaps identical af¬ 
fection seems to be an impression or idea of infinitude, whether of power, or 
dimension, or otherwise; as we find the stronger this impression, the greater 
is the affection of sublimity. It would seem, that as we are the offspring of the 
Divine mind, and created in His nature, when the soul thus gets a nearer view 
of that attribute of its original, infinitude, in any of its forms, or beholds in its 
manifestations the Divinity itself, it is drawn up as by an intellectual gravitation 
to this centre of its being, and partakes, as far as possible in its confined state, of 
the highest and proper sensations of its original nature. There may be a fore¬ 
taste of those emotions, which, when released from the shackles of fleshly sense, 
if not wholly corrupt by its bondage, it shall experience throughout eternity. 
Then those attributes, at the bare contemplation of which, in their remote mani¬ 
festations, the soul expands and glows, she will, being united to the Divine 
mind, the parent source, immediately partake. They will be imparted to her 
nature, not by any unnatural and artificial ingrafting, but as the natural and in¬ 
evitable consequence of her constitution and being. 

A. G. I. 
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THE DYING GIEL’S BEQUEST. 


Oh! bear me to my early rest, 

When breaks the morning light; 

When dew upon the flow’rel’s breast 
In morning’s ray is bright. 

Not when the night is closing round, 

In darkness and in gloom, 

And shades the sad and silent ground, 
Above my early tomb. 

But when the birds have woke to song, 
And when the earth is gay, 

Then bear my lifeless form along. 
From love and joy away. 

And, mother, when the shades of eve. 
Close o’er my youthful bed. 

Then come, and let thy spirit grieve. 
Where evening’s gloom is shed. 

B 
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A TRAVELLER’S TALE; 

OB 

TWO STORIES IN ONE. 


BT MB. SMITH.* 


It was about four in the afternoon, of one of the most villanous 
rainy days with which the March of 1830 was diversified, that 
three gentlemen, the host and two friends, were discovered in a 

certain house, not far from-street, sitting in silence over 

a dinner table, from which the cloth had been removed. There 
was a dead silence; the spirit of dullness seemed to be presiding 
over the scene, and though they, one and all, again and again 
resorted to the only remedy they seemed to have left, desperate as 
the expedient doubtless was, their copious libations failed to rouse 
them from their lethargy. If every drop of wine had been so 
much laudanum, they could not have been more inclined to sleep 
than they apparently were. 

It was a fearful sight to behold, to see three sensible, agreeable 
people, reduced to such extremities. The host himself was far 
from a silent man in ordinary—on the contrary, he could talk 
on every subject, with equal fluency,when he did come out; though 
it was so difficult for him to find listeners, that he had latterly got 
somewhat out of practice. The younger of the guests, was a livdy, 
rattling sort of young man, who could laugh equally well at a 
good or a bad joke, but rather preferred the latter, for then he could 
laugh both at the jest, and the jester. The third man, was a trim, 
well-favored, bachelor-looking person, of about forty-five, who was 
a marvellous good story teller, and had travelled in the four quar¬ 
ters of the globe, and seen and heard more than any one traveller, 
ancient or modem. His great delight was in telling rare and cu¬ 
rious stories, which he had heard from this and that great man of 
his acquaintance; and his great skill was in introducing them so % 
that you could hardly help asking him to tell them. 

* Whether, the “Mr. Smith,” who has kindly transmitted ua this story, 
through the post-office, be the author of Rosine Laval, we will not take upon 
us to say. Those, however, who perused that amusing production will 
be able, doubtless, to assign the paternity without any difficulty.—E d. 

16 
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The younger guest whom we have mentioned, after having con¬ 
templated the fire in the grate, for some minutes, as if the process 
of ignition of Schuylkill coal was a phenomenon he had never 
before witnessed, suddenly looked through the window, and broke 
out into this pithy and sententious exclamation : 

“ What horrible weather! I wonder, when it has rained enough, 
why the deuce it don’t stop! Do you xmderstand the reason. 
Doctor ?” 

Our friend the traveller, who was one of the forty doctors who 
turned round in Broadway, some years ago, when some one called 
out “ Doctor,”—^now looked up—and yawned to this effect. 

“ Yaw—^mynheer—but I should like to know whether I am 
asleep or awake. Was I dreaming at that instant of that good 
story I heard at the Duke de V.’s table, or was I really think¬ 
ing of it?” 

“ Ah!” cried the young man—stop there—^Doctor—^you have 
told me a hundred and fifty times that you knew the Duke de V., 
but let me tell you, that this is the very first time you ever hinted 
that you had dined with his grace!” 

“ And what do you infer—what do you wish us to xmderstand 
by that observation ?” said he, with the most imperturbable, civil, 
kindest tone in the world. 

“Why!” replied the other, “I infer that there is some mis¬ 
take !” 

“ My dear friend,” mildly replied the Doctor, “ there can be no 
mistake; my recollection is positive—though I must admit, I might 
not have thought of the particular occasion I refer to, and of 
story of the Vicomte de C., if I had not this very morning, 
met, among some old letters, with the note of invitation, in tlie 
Duke’s own hand writing, and that reminded me of the story—of 
which I was either thinking or dreaming, when you observed— 
what was it you observed ?” 

“ Doctor,” said the host, now rubbing his eyes to be sure that 
he was awake, “ I should hke very much to see that note. Why 
didn’t you put it in your pocket for me—^you know I am curious 
in autographs!” 

“ My dear firiend,” quoth the Doctor, “ that is precisely the very 
idea that struck me when I came across it, and I put it in my 
pocketbook, on purpose for your collection.” 

The yoimger gentleman gave a moderate shrug, as much as to 
say, “ On purpose to introduce a story which some duke, or coxmt 
at least, related to him, for our benefit,” but he said nothing. 

The autograph was produced, and bore such marks of authenti¬ 
city, that even the younger gentleman, who was a little sceptical 
in his disposition, did not presume to question it. It was in sub¬ 
stance this: 
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“ M. de V. presents his compliments to M. le Docteur-, 

and begs the honor of his compaiw on Wednesday, to dine with 
himself and one of the friends of M. de V., who formerly travelled 
in the interior of North America, and who wishes to speak with M. 
le Docteur of some persons and places in that country.” 

“ Well of course you went—Doctor ?” asked the host. 

“ Certainly—one is not at liberty to decline such an invitation, 
you know, from such a quarter—and really, though there were but 
three of us, for Madame de V. dined abroad that day, or was 
in the coimtry—forget which—^yet I never was in a more agree¬ 
able party of three in my life—unless I am to except the present!” 

“ bravo!” cried the young man, “ for that compliment; and in 
return for the gentleman’s civility, I call for his story. But I hope 
it will not require any great effort to believe it; for truly, my dear 
Doctor, I do not feel myself capable of any very violent exertion!” 

“ My dear sir,” replied the doctor, “ do you not know that the 
beauty of a story is, when you don’t know whether to believe it or not. 
Is a poor story any the better for being true—or is a good one any 
the worse, if it be not strictly true in dl the particulars, if it migm 
have been true ? And the two stories I am about to relate to you, 
were, moteover, told me for strict and absolute truth, by two of the 
most distinguished men in France—one the Vicomte de C., and the 
other the Duke de V. himself!” 

“ Good God, Doctor,” cried the younger man, “ what, are there 
two of them ? why that will kill the whole afternoon-^o begin 
the best one; I am longing to hear it!” 

“ I hope,” said the host, “ that it is not a part of two stories put 
together!” 

The Doctor calmly replied to this insinuation, that they were 
two separate stories, told one after the other, by two separate indi¬ 
viduals, and that if we did not find the first one interesting enough 
to call iFor the second, we would have the goodness to signify it by 
yawning while the first was going on. 

Whereupon the audience put themselves in a listening posture, 
and the Doctor preluded as follows : 

“ I will first beg your attention to the stoi^ of the Vicomte de C. 
the friend of the Duke, who had travelled in the interior of North 
America. He put me a thousand questions about the West, 
where you know I am quite at home, as well as in the East, 
Middle, and South. But especially did he torment me about 
* the Natchez,’ as he called it. I thought he never would have 
done with teasing me about the state and condition of the Indian 
tribes in that quarter. He appeared even to wish to know whether 
the same trees were standing as when he was there, and in the 
same places. Whether the same birds, or at least the same species, 
sung there still—and sung the same tunes! In fine, though I had 
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been in Natchez three weeks, some few years before, I foxmd I 
could not entirely satisfy his insatiable curiosity about it. In fact, 
I believe that the sum total of my information was barely enough 
to convince him, that it stood precisely on the same spot it did 
when he was there, thirty years or more before. I could not help 
expressing my surprise, that that region had made so deep an im¬ 
pression on him, and particularly Natchez itself, which, tnough I 
did not say so to him, is but a sort of dog-hole after all.’ 

“ He smiled and replied, that the place was interesting to him 
from early recollections, and the friendship and hospitality he had 
experienced there, beyond all he had met with elsewnere; and that, 
indeed, he could not but be interested in a region in which he had 
met with adventures that might easily have changed his whole 
destiny, ‘ where,’ said he, ‘ I was several times in love, and once 
terribly! of course, I did not publish that adventure in my 
travels.’ 

“ ‘Ah! ha!’ cried the Duke, ‘let us hear that chapter of the 
terrible. I think, my dear Vicomte, you owe the Doctor some 
amends for the multitude of questions you have made him. 

“ I assured the Vicomte that he could not do me a greater 
pleasure than to relate it, although I did not claim it by way of 
compensation, as the Duke had put it. 

“ After some bantering between the Duke and him, the Vicomte 
being again solicited, proceeded.” 


THE STORY OF THE VICOMTE. 

“ There were in the Natchez, when I visited it, a great many fine Spanish fami¬ 
lies, and some very agreeable Indians also resorted there from the neighboring tribes. 
Exile and wanderer, as I was, the hospitality of the Spanish inhabitants touched my 
heart. I believe I could have remained my whole life among them, and they would 
have made me a heartier welcome every day. Their frankness and simplicity of 
character delighted me. I was equally fortunate in forming an acquaintance and 
friendship with several Indian Chiefs, who spoke some Spanish, and with whom I 
found great pleasure in conversing, with the aid of an interpreter, when necessary. 

One of them, in particular, the head of his tribe, a fine, old chief, who loved the 
F^nch, for some cause or other which concerned the nation, took such a liking to 
me, that he proposed to adopt me for his son. I do not know but it would have been 
better for me to have accepted the offer, but I begged time to think of it, and in the 
mean time, he prevailed on me to put on their costume, and pay a visit to his town, 
which was not distant from the Natchez more than three French leagues. About 
half way between the two, we stopped with our retinue, at the plantation of a Spanish 
gentleman, which seemed in high cultivation, and bore the marks of some opulence. 
The old chief, as we came in sight of it, for the first time, informed me that I should 
now see the ‘ Spanish son of my Indian father,* and that his son-in-law, though a 
good Spaniard, was a very good Indian too! ‘ The Flower of the Sun,’ said he. 
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‘ who has my daughter for his wife, and they have one daughter fit f.r your wife, she 
is called ‘ Ofannokaonishaiskeyeund; or, the Blossom of the Wild Rose.* 

“ 1 was not so much surprised, Messieurs, as you would probably be, at the taste of 
Don Felipe Corrio in a wife, as, I must confess that the red women have complex* 
ions which I was very far from thinking disagreeable. If their features were Euro¬ 
pean, I am inclined to think they would be the handsomest women on the globe. 
I did not, however, on that account, embrace the proposal for an alliance with the 
‘ Blossom of the Wild Rose,’ with which her grandsire had honored me. And when 
I saw the ‘ flower of the sun,* the spouse of Don Philip, I did not regret it. She 
was not particularly described by her name, unless it might be in her lofty stature, 
and except that her eye made even the sparkling eyes of the Spanish belles I had 
seen at the Natchez, appear dull and heavy. She was a very well behaved savage, 
of about forty, and her husband, who appeared about her age, and was a merry fellow 
for a Spaniard, seemed to be very fond of her. 

“ We were obliged to consent to a visit of three days, and though I had agreed to 
it with reluctance, I was heartily glad of it when, at dinner, I saw the * blossom of the 
wild rose,’ or Donna Isabella, as her Spanish name was, follow her stately mother to the 
table. Figure to yourself the handsomest Spanish woman, of a Spanish brown com¬ 
plexion, of the most perfect symmetry, neither too tall nor too short, with the brightest 
eyes in Old Spain; figure to yourselves I say the handsomest woman, of that style of 
beauty, that you have ever yet beheld; and then I must give you the trouble to imagine 
the Donna Isabella, just one hundred times more beautiful still! And with such eyes! 
but of them it is useless to speak! You cannot have an idea ! I have never seen a 
basilisk, and I cannot therefore say whether that animal has the faculty of killing with 
^ its eyes or not. But I know that Donna Isabella had that power in her eyes, and 
alas ! at the very first glance-1 was a corpse ! 

“ ‘ Mon Dieu,’ exclaimed the Duke, * quel dommage / I am very sorry for that ac¬ 
cident, as it must end the story of necessity ! 

“ ‘ Not at all! not at all!’ said the Vicomte laughing, * for those she despatched 
with the first look she had the equally marvellous power of reviving with the veiy 
next glance !* 

“ ‘ Diable ! Vicomte—I did not think of that,* said the Duke, ‘ I beg pardon for 
interrupting you at that critical moment, pray go on !* 

“ Well, so it was ; and so the young lady having given me the second glance in¬ 
stantaneously—I may suppose that I was not probably dead more than the tenth 
part of a second, or thereabouts, and consequently had not time to fall, or even to decline 
from my upright position. The moment I found myself alive again, however, I 
hastened to bow to her, in return for the profound Spanish courtesy, which she was 
making to me at the moment that she gave me my conp dc grace. Her father informed 
me in Spanish, that it was his ‘ hija,’ and then informed his daughter in the same 
language, that I was a brave Frenchman, and a loyal friend of my king, and not one 
of the ‘ assassin monsters.’ I flattered myself that Donna Isabella would readily 
agree that I was no monster, and I thought, when her father ordered her to make 
herself agreeable to me, that she manifested a proper disposition for filial obedience. 

“ She sat opposite to me at the table, and as her attention was pretty equally di¬ 
vided between me and herself, I thought I was going on extremely well! She was 
so seated that she could see herself in a mirror which hung opposite, and whether it 
is to be attributed to her Indian pedigree or her sex, I do not know, but she was 
every moment looking at herself in the glass, and atljusting the ornaments in her 
hair, which was dressed, like our dinner, half Spanish, half Indian fashion. She put 
her beautiful delicate hands up to her head ten times in a minute, and yet she fboiid 
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riwift to talk to me about the Spanieh bellee in the Natdiex; to ask me a hundred 
questions about the French ladies, a great many too about the English, one of whom, 
^ lady of an officer, she had seen at the Natchez, and the bare mention of whose 
person, dress, and manners made her laugh in the most uncontrollable manner. Of 
the French ladies, she spoke more respectfully, probably out of delicacy to my feel¬ 
ings ; still I could see that she considered them as rather a ridiculous sort of people 
also, in their dress and manners. I cannot describe to you the effect of her conyer- 
satkm. There was not merely a novelty, there was a perfect fescination about it 
So ample, and yet so proud; so ignorant of the world, and yet so keenly alive to the 
follies and absurdities that had fellen under her observation; so natural and even 
wild, and yet so gentle and courteous in her manners! At every moment, I was be¬ 
coming more and more ashamed of not being as ignorant and unversed in the ways 
of the world as she was! In short, when she had finished her dinner, I was just 
beginning my own, and I hastily swallowed a plate full of a Spanish ragout, which 
I had sheeted for my dinner. And plain as the fere may seem to you. Messieurs, 
I assure you, I would prefer that dinner to dining with the king himself in a 
*■ Chateau en Espagne.* 

We remained a long time at table, to talk merely, for we drank very little wine, and 
that of a quality which will not allow me to say, without great injustice to yours, M.le 
Due, that it was equal to any I have ever tasted. In feet, it was a most villanous sweet 
Spanish wine, the name of which I have no desire to remember, and of that vintage 
whidi is called a little worse than the worst in the world. But if we had had this deli¬ 
cious Chambertin there, it would have been all the same to me. I could not have 
drank it any better, for I was already intoxicated with something which for want of a 
better name, I must call love! When we rose firom the table, all the ladies had 
gone to take their siesta. Don Philip recommended me to follow their example, as 
he did himself. I went to my chamber, but no sleep was to be found there. You 
will easUy divine the cause. 

** By and bye, about the time that 1 ought to have been waking, sleep began to 
■teal over my senses; but I was roused firom my slumbers by the sound of a guitar, 
at the other end of the house, and a moment after, a voice, which you will please to 
acknowledge, was the sweetest that was ever heard, commenced warbling a pretty 
Spanish song, addressed to a butterfly, the refrain of which, only, I could perfectly 
understand, and that was something li^e this. 

* Wand’rer—let thy waod’rlng cease— 

Rest thee in my bower of peace.* 

AH the plaintive laments for exile in the world, toned to the most mournful notes, 
would never have affected me as did that simple, accidental, unintended aDusion to 
my condition. Judge of the feelings it produced in one who was not only banished 
from his country, but who could not even think of his native land without indigna¬ 
tion, and sorrow, and shame! Will yon believe it % That simple melody—those 
two lines—smelted me to tears! I stole out alone, when the music ceased, and wan¬ 
dered into the neighboring forest, to indulge in the sadness it had created. 

** As evening fell, I returned, and found that my absence had given some uneasi- 
ness to my worthy host and my Indian father. They were on the point of com¬ 
mencing a search for me. The beautiful Isabella, too, did me the honor to tell mo 
that she was afiraid for me, when she heard that I had gone into the forest alone, 
and had not returned. Could I do less than declare * my gratitude for the flattering 
interest she had taken in my safety t and how much her kindness affected my heart t* 
Certainly not! You are sensible. Messieurs, that a Frenchman’s compliments, upon 
■udi an occasion, ought not, however, to be taken oa pied de la letire. It is an in- 
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justice to him to doubt his smceiity; but it is a still greater error to understand him 
literally! Donna Isabella, I could perceive, by her artless manner, fell into this 
latter mistake; and yet 1 could not regret being so misunderstood. It would have 
been impossible for me, besides, even if I had been disposed, to make such a child 
of nature comprehend how a man of honour could say more than he meant to a 
beautiful woman, without telling a dishonorable untruth. 

Well—I have not time to repeat to you, even if I could recollect them, the 
many gallant things that I said the rest of the evening, and the rest of the three 
days; but I can safely say, that though 1 believed myself in love, I never hinted at 
matrimony, although 1 saw that I was not entirely indidcrent to the charming Isar 
bella. If you think that I was vain in making such a supposition, I can only say, 
in my defence, that the lady herself, the evening before I left her father’s house, told 
me so with her own lips; and after this manner it came to pass. 

We were sitting alone, under a beautiful magnolia, which stood near the door, 
and I was expressing my heartfelt regrets at being obliged to part from her on the 
next morning, wlicn she cut me short, by frankly avowing that she shared my regrets 
and returned my love! That her heart and very soul were mine, and that she be> 
lieved that I did love her as sincerely as I had told her! Nor was that all. It 
seemed that she had communicated my pretensions to her ftuher that day, and he 
had given his sanction to our mutual flame ! She further informed me that I should 
return there in a few days, and become her husband; and that she would love me 
for ever, and every day more and more tenderly! 

Figure to yourselves my confusion, my inexpressible embarrassment! I was 
transfixed with amazement! It was overwhelming! Warmly as 1 had admired her 
beauty ; fascinated as I was by her singular character, and the odd mixture of sim¬ 
plicity and shrewdness which her conversation exhibited, the idea of marriage had 
not yet flitted across my brain, and, if it had, it would not probably, for several good 
reasons, have remained there long. Now it stood, in terrific size and proximity, before 
my eyes! It was not only in my power to be marri^ but it appeared that I was likely 
to figure in the character of * Le Marty malgri lui V If I could have had some time 
ibr reflection, I believe I could have saved myself; but, alas! what could I do 1 It 
seemed to me that my retreat was cut oft*; and so, I pressed her hand to my lips, 
(I hope there was no harm in that. Messieurs!) and returned her my best thanks 
for the honor she had done me, in making me the happiest of men! 1 suppose it 

was wrong; in fact, I am quite sure of it. But would it not have been still more 
monstrous to have set about explaining to such a girl, that I had only been trifling 
with her, in all the fine things I had been saying to her 1 and that what she had 
understood as coming from my heart, was only a little flummery, to show oflf my 
gallantry! That, indeed, would have been, as the amiable Fouchfi said, on another 
occasion, * worse than a crime; it would have been a shocking blunder!’ 

“ Well, Messieurs, you may think, perhaps, that, considering all circumstances, 
my luck was not so deplorable. I will not deny that I easily reconciled myself to 
my good fortune, although it came in such a shower as almost to drown me. I was, 
as to my worldly aflfairs, at that time, very far from being in an enviable situation. 
I was a weary exile; not, to be sure, a hopeless one, because I never suffered myself 
to despair, or even to despond. I even then looked forward to the regeneration of 
France as at hand. But let us keep clear of political reminiscences. I made up my 
mind, on the instant, to follow the bent of my destiny, and to espouse the lovely 
Isabella; if not immediately on my return from her Indian grandfather’s dominions, 
at least within a very short period. 

** The next morning, before our party set out on that journey, Don Philip called 
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me into his room, and, after a few words of friendship, embraced me as his ftiture 
son-in-law! ‘ How rapidly these simple foresters despatch such important aftairs !* 

thought I; but I spoke only of my gratitude, and my alfection for his adoraUe 
daughter! 

** I see you smile, my ftiends, as if you think that I was all the while meditating 
an escape, at the very first opportunity, fh>m these half-compulsory nuptials. Was II 
You shall hear of my sincerity, and my constancy, upon a higher key than probably 
you have ever attempted ! 

** I went to the Indian village, and staid with the amiable old chief a week, ac¬ 
cording to my promise, although I grew every day more impatient to return to the 
Natchez, and make my httle preparations for my marriage. On my way back, I 
staid one day and night at Don Philip's, and found my passion went on increasing, 
at every glance at my bride. I was, also, more and more delighted with anticipating 
the pleasing task of forming the mind, and cultivating the taste, of my darling 
enfant de la nature. I had no doubt of making her the prodigy of the age, in a few 
months, and was often thinking on what plan I should proceed: whether I should 
aim to make her a Madame Dacier—only a great deal more learned—or a Madame 
de Sevigne—only a vast deal more witty. I beheve, upon the whole, I concluded 
that she should be a sort of combination of the two: more of a femme savante than 
the one, and more of a bel esprit than the other. I bade her a most tender adieu, 
however, to return to my friends at the Natchez, before I had fully arranged the 
programme of her future studies. I knew that she could then read Spanish; and 
she had told me that she could write it very well. That was considered pretty high 
learning, for a young lady, among the planters in that quarter, and I was entirely 
satisfied with the progress which she had made in securing those two charming 
accomplishments ! I rather rejoiced that it had been left so entirely to me to intro¬ 
duce her into the higher regions of literature. I caught myself, as I went along, 
thinking of a subject for her first poem! 

** You may well imagine that I did not part from the fiiture Madame de C., after 
finding that she could write Spanish so well, without making her promise to corres¬ 
pond with me, and to send me a letter at every opportunity, till I came up again, 
which was to be in al>out ten days. It was understood that the marriage should 
take place about that time, though the precise day was not named. 

“ On the evening of the second day, after I had returned home, as I was resting 
myself on my bed, after a day’s hard hunting with some young Spaniards, a young 
Indian lad, of fourteen or fifteen years of age, sudilenly presented himself at my 
door, and without bowing, or speech, or sign, approached me; and, as I started up 
to demand what he wanted, presented me a letter, which he drew from his bosom. 
He then very coolly laid himself on the floor, and by the time I had broken the seal, 
was fast asleep. 

“ You will believe me, without difficulty, when I inform you that the letter came 
from my beloved. It was full of the tendcrest c-xpressions and inquiries, and after 
charging me to write by the bearer, concluded with informing me that her dear father 
was coming to the Natchez the next day, and tliat she was coming with him, and 
would be at Don Guzman Allejo's house at nine the next morning. This was the 
most delightful news in the world for me; and when I had finished the perusal of 
this charming epistle, no drawback reina’med to my perfect felicity, except that I was 
obliged to acknowledge that a httle more than three words out of four were badly 
spelt! For instance, Oquendo’ my future sarante had spelt with two rr's and two 
dd's, and I wonder that she thd not begin with 77 , when I observed that ‘ amtg^o’ was 
also spelt with ^ mm' and But I was easily consoled for these shght mistakes, 
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when I looked again at the sentiments the misspelt words conveyed. I even found- 
a certain grace and beauty in those innocent blunders! 

“ I hastened to reply ; and after expressing, in pretty sublime Spanish, the felicity 
I had derived from her charming letter, I launched into a still higher strain upon 
that which she was to bestow on me, by allowing me the sight of her divine beauty 
the next day. I did not stop to reflect that the young savage was all this while 
getting more soundly asleep, and when I had finished, it was no trifling labor to 
awaken him. Those young Indians have a most astonishing talent that way, and 
I could not help thinking that it was lucky I had begun, as I did, to rouse him, or it 
might soon have been impossible to do so, without the aid of heavy artillery. I suo* 
ceeded at last, however; and the moment I gave him my despatch, the young rascal 
darted out of the room like lightning, and I have no doubt ran every step of the way, 
a distance of some seven English miles. 

“ It was not a moment later than eight oVlock when I arrived at my friend Don 
Guzman’s, the next morning, to receive my intended, as became my duty and her 
deserts; and, although she had named nine as the hour, allow me to mention that 
she also anticipated the appointed time by nearly thirty minutes ! If you had seen 
the joy we manifested at the sight of each other, you would have known at once 
that we were lovers, and would have supposed that we had been at least three 
months separated. 

“ Her father returned, in the evening, to his home; but she remained, at the soli¬ 
citation of Donna Maria, Don Guzman’s wife, backed, you may suppose, by my 
influence, to spend the remainder of the week with her. You may be sure she had 
more trouble to get her father's consent than her own! But, at last, it was given, 
and we were so happy! 

“ For the next four days, I spent my whole day, and half the night, at Don 
Guzman’s; and, incredible as it may seem to you, my passion still raged vrith un¬ 
abated fervor. On the evening of the fifth, there was a ball and a grand festivity, 
in honor of some saint’s day or other, at the house of one of the principal citizens. 
We were all there, as well as the whole 6lite of the beauty and fashion of that city. 
The number, of course, was not so large as in Paris; but among them was one 
young Spanish girl, who had been once in Paris, and with whom, for that reason 
chiefly, I loved to talk, whenever I met her. She was passionately fond of dancing, 
and had so far improved by her travels in France, as to be very fond of compliments, 
and very much addicted to coquetry. If you hesitated about flattering her, she had 
a way of helping you to do it that was very droll. There were those who pretended 
that there was some love making, or would be made, between her and a certain 
young Frenchman, of the same name with myself. But I authorize you. Messieurs, 
to contradict the report, in the fullest manner, whenever and wherever you may 
hear it. Still, though I had not found her beautiful enough to reconcile me to her 
folly, I had not found her so very foolish as to compel me to abandon my occasional 
gallantry to her. I therefore concluded, after dancing three times with my adored, 
that 1 would do the amiable to Donna Marguerita, and ask her to dance, to which 
she readily assented. I did not observe that my angel changed her scat, and took 
one precisely behind us; and as it was some time before it came to our turn to 
move in the dance, I thought that the interval could not be better filled up than with 
a few choice compliments to my partner. I was so diverted to see the little coquette 
laugh with such delight at my most extravagant ones, and was besides in such high 
spirits at the presence of my divinity, that I rather think I must have uttered to her 
some things which I had intended for Donna Isabella ! To make the matter still 
worse, when Donna Marguerita accused me of being captivaterlhy that beauty, whom, 
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liowever, she observed, en passant, she did not think was so very handsome, I took 
great pains to persuade her that she was entirely mistaken, and that, if I knew how 
the affair stood, I had been robbed of my poor heart long before I saw Donna Isabella, 
by a cruel beauty, named Donna Marguerita, who would neither give it back to me, 
nor give me her own in exchange for it! How that little simpleton laughed at my 
nonsense! and just at that moment, chancing to turn my head, as we were going 
to start in the dance, who should I find sitting at my very elbow, listening to every 
word of my elegant speeches, but my princess Isabella herself! The look she gave 
me, I fidrly trembled at! It came very near proving as fieUal as that first glance, of 
which 1 have already related the effects! I blushed, I was giddy; but I could not 
stop to explain, as my partner was already in motion, and had reached out her hand, 
at that moment, to receive mine! 

“ It appeared to me that that dance would be eternal; it was contrived, on purpose 
to plague me, that it should be the longest dance, not only that evening, but since 
the luckless hour when Orpheus first brought dancing into fashion! I was one moment 
burning with the heat of a furnace ; the next, as I stole a glance at the moody brow 
and the forked lightnings that played in the eyes of my Isabella Furiosa, I was 
seized with a <*-hlll, almost as dreadful as Don Giovanni feels, in the opera, when he 
shakes hands so imprudently with the ghost of the old commander. I kept on dancing, 
however, and, in hopes to regain somewhat of my self-possession, I forbore to look 
in the direction of Isabella, and began to be more careful of throwing the figure into 
confusion, which my partner was every moment scolding me for. 

** At length, as even the Spanish cannot dance for ever, without an occasional 
respite, my penance was ended, and I led my partner to her seat. I was now begin¬ 
ning to fieel a little bolder, and had even prepared some excuses to my offended 
beauty. But, on lo(^dng round to find her, she had left the room ; and, on further 
examination, I perceived that Don Guzman and his spouse had gone out also. I felt 
uneasy at these symptoms, and, on inquiry, was told that Donna Isabella, finding 
herself unwell, bad retired, in the middle of the dance, with her friends, and they 
were not coming back. I snatched up my hat and hastened after them. I ran, 
with the utmost impatience, to the house, and, without stepping to knock for admis* 
Sion, rushed into the room, where I expected to find the family. Don Guzman was 
there alone. The ladies had retired. In answer to my eager inquiries after the 
health of my beloved, he smiled, and said, * She was in very good health, but in a 
cursed bad humourand that she was grievously offended with me, for some cause 
which she very sulkily refused to explain, to him or his wife. He then told me, in a 
low tone, almost a whisper, * You do not know her temper; she is as jealous as the 
devil. She has seen nothing of the world—brought up, you know, in that retire¬ 
ment—and she is very intractable, when she gets a maggot in her head. I can 
speak both firom my own observation and the information of my wife. I am a good 
' friend of her father, who is no fool; but he does not know how to bring up his 
children. If I had such a daughter, I would put her in a convent, and keep her 
there, if the Pope himself forbatle me !* 

“ This was certainly very kind in Don Guzman ; but although the prospect of easily 
educating such a pupil would have began to appear a little more doubtful, if I had 
stopped to examine it, yet I was too much in love to heed these seasonable hints, 
and if I had not been so anxious to see my dear scholar, I am sure I should have 
had a serious quarrel with Don Guzman, for his impertinence, and should have com¬ 
pelled him to retract every one of his scandalous insinuations against my charmer's 
amiability. It was true, that when I had dropped a hint to her the day before, in 
the most delicate manner, about her careless orthography, I found that she was in no 
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hurry to correct it, and in fact quite indisposed to give herself any trouble about it 
What do you think she replied 1 ‘ My dear,’ said she, * you tell me you love to read 
my letters !’ Of course, I could not but re-aflirm that they enchanted me ; that the 
sentiments and the expressions were divine ! * Why, then, my dear,’ asked she, with 
the greatest surprise, * why did you say something just now about my writing without 
attention to my words V—‘ I mean the spelling, dearest Isabella !’—‘ Oh !’ said she, 
with the most delightful mdiveU, * every body has their oim way of spelling P 

** I requested Don Guzman to go and inform her that I was waiting to see her, 
and so he went, but soon came back with the very disagreeable intelligence, that < 
Donna Isabella did not wish to see me / I did not believe she spoke the truth, and 
so 1 insisted on his returning with a more pressing message. He brought me back 
for answer, that I had already her answer! I began to grow very angry. I once 
more forced Don Guzman to try the effect of a new appeal, couched in the most en< 
treating terms, in the Spanish language. To satisfy me, Don Guzman good na« 
turedly made the third attempt, and staid so long a time that I was now confident he 
would prevail; at least, if he did justice to the eloquent speech with which I had 
furnished him . At length, he made his appearance, and gave me a letter, which I 
was informed it was her high pleasure I should not read till I got to my own house. 
Finding I had so inflexible a person to deal with, I contented myself with complain¬ 
ing of her behaviour, and went home to read my letter. I was very far firom being 
in an amiable mood, and I believe I thought, as I went along, that it would be no 
more than a just retaliation, if 1 should not go near such a capricious creature for 
three days! 

** I have always thought that, in the temper with which I opened that epistle, the * 
wretched orthography of the bitter reproaches it contained, decided my destiny! 
Not that the style was otherwise worse than that of other ladies, in similar circum¬ 
stances ; but it appeared to me that she had made a vow, when she began that letter, 
not to spell one word right, on purpose to annoy me ! Then she called me * per^ 
fidious, and peijured, and false, and ingrate,’ in such angry terms, and so many 
times, as if she could not repeat it often enough, that I began to think a little serious^ 
of my good firiend Don Guzman’s portrait, and to take his hints in much better part! 
The result of all these bitter invectives was, that I was declared guilty of an infamous 
duplicity, and several other crimes; that I was pronounced a contemptible French 
monkey—and she renounced me for ever—and she availed herself of the last time 
she intended ever to write to me, to pronounce me unworthy of the love of the 
daughter of Don Philip, and the * Flower of the Sun,’ and worthy only of being 
roasted, for a bad catholic, in the flames of purgatory, to all eternity! 

** I declare to you, with all sincerity, as much as I had loved that girl till that 
moment—as much as I had been agitated and tormented by her refusal to see me— 
much as 1 trembled when I opened that letter—when I came to that curious ahd 
furious conclusion, all was forgotten; and, if my very life had depended on it, I 
could not have helped bursting into a violent fit of Imghter. It was perfectly uncon¬ 
trollable, for half an hour. It might have been a little preternatural; but I never 
laughed more heartily before, or since. Whether it was that I felt confident that 
angry reproaches must lead to a superb reconciliation—or whether the bad 
spelling was so much more ludicrous than I had ever before conceived of—or really, 
if I began to doubt whether, if the reconciliation did not take place, my heart must 
necessarily be broken—I do not know; but when my laugh was ended, I perceived 
that it had done a great deal of good to my spirits, and I concluded not to r ema i n 
awake all night long, as I had at first intended. After a proper consukatron with 
myself therefore, as to what was to be done, I came to the conclusion that the 
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wisest thing I could do, was to go to bed, which I accordingly did, and deferred my 
ulterior deliberations and measures to the next morning. I felt quite sure that the 
storm would blow over, and the lovely Isabella would yet be mine! I believe I 
determined even to wait for another letter, in a different style, if not of spelling, at 
least of sentiment, before I presented myself to her sight! 

“ Well, at nine the next morning, I did receive a letter from her, by the hands of 
Don Guzman; and not only one, but several^—but, alas! they were in my own hand¬ 
writing! The cruel creature not only sent me back my letters, but wishing also 
to take out of my possession those specimens of orthography on which I had 
placed a higher value than I should have done on an autograph of Queen Zenobia 

** Don Guzman was rather disposed to congratulate me on my escape; and as 
he swore it was all nonsense to attempt to reason with a woman, I at last gave 
up the precious manuscripts, to be restored to their author. I shortly after de¬ 
parted for New-Orleans; and, on the passage down the river, I began to see the 
affair in its true light. On my arrival in that gay city, I was convinced that, 
if not foolish in contracting myself to such a bad speller, at least 1 had been 
much more hasty than became a person of my good sense and superior judgment! 
At the end of a month, to my astonishment, I received a letter from Donna 
Isabella, saying that she was sony for my departure—and was willing to forgive 
me, as she had since been informed that Frenchmen are in the habit of saying 
tender things, which are not true, to many ladies at the same time; and that 
she believed, after all, that I loved her! She, therefore, gave me permission to 
return and many her, within a certain time, which she did not make veiy long; 
and, at the same time, intimated that if 1 did not make my appearance by that 
time, it would be too late, and she would marry a young Spaniard—some Don 
Jos6 or Antonio—who wished to be her husband, and then forget me for ever. 
You may suppose that I was contumacious; more particularly when I inform 
you that the lady had not, in the meantime, made the least improvement in hor 
orthography. I afterwards heard that she kept her word as to the marriage; 
whether she did, as to forgetting me, also, Messieurs, is a matter on which' I can 
give you no information. You may judge for yourselves, now that my story is 
finished! And now, my dear Duke, and my dear Doctor, it is my turn to listen.*’ 

“ By the time the Vicomte had ended, all were prepared with a 
torrent of thanks and compliments, for his kindness in relating to 
them the most excellent story they had ever heard! The Vicomte, 
probably by way of returning our civility, now insisted that he had a 
right to a story from each of his listeners; and the Duke, admit¬ 
ting the justice of the claim, suggested that we should be better 
able to discharge our respective functions of narrators and listeners, 
if we should recur to the Chambertin, and begin a new story with 
a fresh supply of the same. The Vicomte and myself consented 
to that arrangement, on condition that his grace would consent to 
relate some love adventure, either of his own experience—or, if 
there were a difficulty on that score, one which had befallen some 
of his friends, within his own knowledge. He promised to do the 
latter, at the same time hinting to us, with a smile, that—though he 
did not go into particulars—he had, as Polonius says, ‘ in his youth, 
suffered much extremity for love,’ also. ’ 
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We are induced, however, with a tender regard to our readers, 
similar to that which makes a nurse withhold the second sugar 
plum from her darling, to reserv'e the stories of his Grace, and 
the witty Doctor, to another number. 

Those who are acquainted with either the works or the person 
of the celebrated Viscount—and who can therefore appreciate the 
happy transfusion of his manner, which our correspondent has pre¬ 
served—will be no less anxious to hear the tale of the illustnous 
minister, w hose life—touching, as it did, each extremity of adven¬ 
ture—must, of necessity, furnish many an incident “ to point a 
moral or adorn a tale.” 


LANDING OF COLUMBUS. 

In morning’s light, on headland cast, 

The gallant ship was seen. 

With white sail set, and cleaving &st 
The billows’ crested green. 

Her keel had ploughed untrodden seas; 
Yet, conscious of high destinies, 

A proud and glorious band 
Stood on her deck :—no secret thought 
Of memory, in their bosoms wrought 
Of their far native land. 

They looked upon that smiling shore, 

And thought of past regrets no more. 

Oh, who shall tell what hidden woes 
Have bought the joy each hero knows ? 
The throbbings of each anxious breast, 

By fear and hope alike distressed ? 

Who count the days of toil and care, 

The nights of watching and despair. 

They proved upon their cheerless way. 
When each succeeding restless day 
Went down on shoreless waves— 

That, darkened now with gathering night. 
Might, ere the morn’s returning light. 
Sweep heavily o’er their graves ? 
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Now toil, and doubt, and danger o’er, 

Gleams near and bright the promised shore I 
And now each pilgrim eye was turned 
To where the sunlight’s glory burned 
O’er stream and wood, o’er rock and vale. 

Each wanderer blest the glorious sight, 

And hailed the morn’s revealing light— 

And welcomed the rejoicing gale 
Which, filled with fragrance from the land, 
Their weary brows with incense fanned. 

The land of wealth and bliss untold, 

The visioned paradise of old— 

Of many a burning wish the theme, 

And pilgrim’s faith, and poet’s dream— 
Conspicuous now before them lay. 

And brightly as the rising day 
Bathed flood and forest in his beam, 

To fevered fancy it might seem 
As if they breathed a hallowed air. 

And Heaven’s own glory rested there ! 

Oh! prophet thoughts of pride and power 
Were foremost in that thrilling hour. 

Yet from that wandering band broke out 
No burst of joy, no welcoming shout. 

Nor seaman’s mirthful swell: 

But warm and beating hearts were there 
And tearful eye, and murmured prayer, 

Spoke more than words could tell. 

Not theirs the sanguinary fame 

That crowns the laurelled warrior’s name, 

With battle flag unfurled: 

But won with toil, and pain, and cares, 

A richer, loftier boon was theirs, 

The guerdon of a world ! E. F. E. 
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LITERARY NOTICES 

OF NEW WORK.8 AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The Complete Works of Sir Walter Scott, with a Biography, and his 

last Additions and Illustrations. In 7 vols. New-York: Conner & Cooke. 

One of the greatest and most important literary enterprises hitherto attempt¬ 
ed in this country, is the expensive and valuable edition of Sir Walter Scott’s 
Works, now issuing by Messrs. Conner & Cooke. 

The varied productions of Scott’s unexampled genius, have been too long 
shrined in their universal popularity, to admit of a momentary doubt now, as to 
the necessity of their admittance into the rank of the great classics of our lan¬ 
guage. The cavil of the critic, as to their ultimate fate or lasting celebrity, is 
lost in the admiration of every taste, and answered by the homage of the un¬ 
numbered hearts, in which his image and works have found their long abode. 

Such being the undisputed fact, with regard to the celebrated works of the 
author of Waverly, we can hardly express, too warmly, our approbation of the 
great edition which these spirited publishers are issuing, at an immense risk; 
but which must be amply remunerated by the general patronage which cannot 
but be extended to what we do not hesitate to say is the most perfect, the 
most complete, the most condensed, and, altogether, the most useful edition of 
Sir Walter Scott’s Works, which has ever been projected, or published. 

It may well be recorded, as a wonder in the typographic art, that we have 
here comprised, at the unparalleled low cost of three dollars, into one handsome 
and not unwieldly volume, matter which occupied eighteen thick octavos, as 
originally published, with a price of nine guineas; and that not only without 
curtailment or abridgment, but with all the additions and corrections which 
the author had been adding for a long series of years. 

The type employed is of singular beauty, and so clear as to be legible, not¬ 
withstanding the condensation of the matter, even by the weakest sight, with 
the utmost ease; and the paper is of a firm ahd durable texture, very far supe¬ 
rior to that generally employed in works of this description. As it is evidently 
intended, so it is calculated for a household book. 

When we reflect, that in England these novels are the property of an exclu¬ 
sive monopoly, and that the issue, however great the demand, is still regu¬ 
lated so as to produce an advantageous profit to the proprietors; and that, in 


* It contains “ Waverly,” published, (as taken from Constable’s Catalogue,) in 3 vols. 8vo. 
price 1/. lU. 6</. Guy Mannering, 3 vols. U. Il«. 6d. Antiquary, 3 vols. 1/. lU. 6d. Rob- 
Roy, 3 vols. U. lU. 6rf. Black Dwarf, and Old Mortality, 3 vols. 1/. lU. 6d. Heart of 
Mid-Lothian, 3 vols. 1/. lU. 6J. together with all the prefaces and illustrations introduced 
by the author into the last great edition. The fact is well worth atteuUon, as an illustra¬ 
tion of the effects of literary monopoiy. 
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that country, self-interest must continually interpose to prevent such a con¬ 
densed edition of Scott, which would so materially interfere with vested rights. 
We are warranted in saying, as before, that this is the greatest, and most valu¬ 
able edition of the illustrious novelist, which has ever, or ever can be issued. 

This is not, as yet, the place to enlarge upon the ments, and the transcendent 
fame of Scott. Well did his accompUshed Eulogist* write upon his death, 

-Thou need’st not 

The sculpture euid the shrine; 

The heart is the sole monument, 

For memories like thine. 

On looking at this noble edition of his works, we feel how vain are trumpeted 
subscriptions, and elaborate orations to perpetuate celebrity so inevitably im¬ 
mortal; and we cannot help thinking, that on the completion of this great 
series of his works, Americans will have among them a monument to the me¬ 
mory of Scott, which, better than the column or the bust, is more expressive 
alike of the Titan vastness of his labors, and the godlike splendor of his mind. 

Sydenham ; or. Memoirs of a Man of the World. 2 vols. Philadelphia: 

£. L. Carey & £. H. Hart. 

Sydenham is one of those masterly productions, wnose excellence is the 
greater, that it is not continually obtruded upon us in elaborate display, but is 
80 subdued, and as it were, managed by the author, that it strikes you more in 
detail, than in any egregious straining after occasional effect. 

The writer of Sydenham has fine tact, acute observation, great knowledge 
of the world, just perception of the peculiar traits which give tone to character, 
and he writes with a full consciousness of his powers. The book is, therefore, 
not indebted for its interest to adventitious scenes of high wrought possibility, 
or to incidents and passions, of which ordinary novelists make such ingenious 
and advantageous employment. But it possesses strong attractions in the feli¬ 
city and point with which the different personages, in the fashionable life of 
English society, are described. There is great happiness in the cynical philo¬ 
sophy of the hero. We are pleased with his nonchalance, and admire his dex¬ 
terity; and we follow his gradations of success in fashionable life, with interest 
and amusement. His liaison with Lady Oliphant is managed with consum¬ 
mate tact; and the scene with her ladyship, in his own drawing-room, excel¬ 
lently drawn. Mrs. Metcalfe, and her marriageable daughter, though of the 
same stamp as the Lady Stanley of Miss Edgeworth, form a sketch which is 
nevertheless finished with original traits, and irresistibly fine; and the toad-eating 
Mrs. Mitchell, with the rest of his mother’s coterie, display in a few words, how 
effective, and how caustic are his powers of sarcasm. 

The great value of Sydenham, however, consists in the introduction of, and 
delineation to the life of many of the first political characters and events of 
the latter English history. To effect this purpose he has, with a Virgilian 

* Miss Landon. 
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license, confounded the events of fiftj years; and by a happy anachronism, 
which, however, answers his purpose perfectly well, made Brummell contem* 
porary with Brougham. And the latter an intrigarUe in the saloons of the 
Dutchess of Devonshire, the celebrated heroine the Westminster election. 
Had the publishers annexed a key to Uie various characters, which was cer¬ 
tainly circulated in London, and even, we believe, published in either the Spec¬ 
tator or Court Journal, it would have been an immense addition to the value 
of the book. As it is, those acquainted with English politics, will readily re¬ 
cognise Sheridan, in the witty and admired Singleton. Sydenham has, how¬ 
ever, touched too sore upon the embarrassments, and want of faith, of the 
great orator; and his gratuitous introduction of the brothel scene, is not only 
the meanest drawback on the book, but is a circumstance which does the illus¬ 
trious traduced as little harm as its insertion does the author honor. To 
represent Sheridan, universally praised for his domestic virtues, as a veteran de¬ 
bauchee, is alike unwarrantable and unjust, and is, at best, even supposing it 
were true, a thankless and ungracious scandal 
The dandy, Beaumont, has had, doubtless, for its prototype the notorious 
Brummell, the perfection of modern exquisites, who carried the mysterious des¬ 
potism of fashion so far, as to proscribe his sovereign from its realms by a nod. 
He is the hero here of many excellent scenes. We would instance the manner 
in which he oif the hussar at Lady Cuthullins, and his reception in Mrs. 
Majendies. 

In Broughton we can have no other than the present Lord Chancellor, and 
he certainly, in these volumes, appears to little advantage beside his gifted rival, 
Anstruther, who seems intend^ for Canning. The deathbed scene of the 
latter is told with great energy, and the moral is affecting. The fashionable 
poet, Haynes Bayley, is sketched with great spirit and brilliance, as Mr. Fan- 
shawe Littleton; and whether poor Auriol, whom we take for Keats, be a real 
character, or not, in no way affects the truth and beauty with which the sensi¬ 
tive genius is delineated. 

The man of letters, the politician, and the scholar, will find in these volumes 
much to interest, and even more to amuse. The mere novel reader wiU, 
perhaps, he disappointed, for he will meet with no turbulence, no love, no ex¬ 
citement, no dai^ers. Sensible people, however, will be pleased with Syden¬ 
ham, for he tells an entertaining narrative, and tells it well. 

Bridgewater Treatises, No. n. —On the Adaptation of External Nature to 
the Physical Condition of Man, Principally with Reference to the Supply of 
his Wants, and the Exercise of his Intellectual Faculties. By John Kidd, 
MJ)., F.R.S., Regius Professor of Medicine in the University of Oxford. 
Philadelphia: Carey, Lea, and Blandiard. 

In noticing this work here, feelings and views of some force, which would 
naturally influence the reviewer in the country where the series of which it is 
one originated, must be laid aside. We have no right to question the wisdom 
of the manner in which the munificent bequest of the'Earl of Bridgewater was 
disposed of. Nor is it our duty to ascertain whether professor Kidd’s treatise 
is intrinsicallv worth the splendid sum which was assigned as his reward. 
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We confess that were we to weigh its merits, as one of a series for which much 
was paid, and from which much was of right to be expected, we could find 
in it much to reject, a great deal to find fault with, and something to condemn. 
We might observe, that it was unequal in its execution to its pretensions, that 
its deductions were hasty, its arguments often frivolous, and its general tone of 
reasoning, as elucidating a grand moral axiom, inconclusive and careless; very 
far from what England, if not the World, had a right to expect as the fruit of one 
of the most magnificent and best intended bequests recorded in literary history. 
Such feelings, however, can have have no further influence in this country than 
to lessen the high opinion of its authority, which all were disposed to entertain 
of this treatise from its object and its source. 

Apart, however, from these considerations, the work of Dr. Kidd possesses 
a very great degree of interest for this community; and will form, to the religious 
and the philosophic, a manual from which each may draw instruction of the 
noblest character. The plan on which the book has been written commands 
our admiration. All the facts illustrative of the wisdom of Providence, in the' 
peculiar economy of man, which have been floating, for many years, in innu¬ 
merable volumes, have been, in this treatise, collected and arranged in a manner 
that leaves us nothing farther to wish upon the subject. The connexion of the 
various phenomena of nature with, and their influence over, the physical con¬ 
dition of man, are clearly and distinctly traced, while the style is suflkiently 
attractive to ensure it a general perusal. And throughout the whole work it 
cannot be denied that he has admirably accomplished his object, to demonstrate 
the adaptation of the external world to the physical condition of man. And, 
either in considering him merely as an individual, or as a component member 
of society, it must be freely admitted, that every step in the investigation has 
tended to confirm this general conclusion, that whether from chance, (if any 
philosophical mind acknowledge the existence of such an agent as chance,) or 
deliberate design, a mutual harmony does really exist between the corporeal 
powers, and the intellectual faculties of man, and the properties of the various 
forms of matter which surround him; the material constituents of all nature, 
being as evidently adapted to the supply of tlie wants of his body, as the con¬ 
templation of their causes and relations to the exercise of the mind. 

Such being the object of the work, we have attempted no analysis of its con¬ 
tents, because such a treatise should be universally read, which, we have little 
doubt, will be the case with the present. 


Tales from American History. By the Author of “ American Popular Les¬ 
sons,” forming volumes IX., X., and XI., of the Boy’s and Girl’s Library. 
New-York: J. & J. Harper. 

The excellent series, of which these entertaining volumes form a part, should 
be in the hands of every family. Containing so much of instruction and 
amusement, no safer, or more fascinating books, could be put into the hands of 
children. The present volumes, by a proved writer, are such as should be ge¬ 
nerally read. They detail, in an easy and delightful style, the stirring and 
marvellous incidents with which the discovery and conquest of this continent 
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was attended; and without aiming to accomplish much, form a delightful epi¬ 
tome of its ancient and modem history, which even the instructed may peruse 
with profit, but which must prove particularly charming to the young. 

Emma, a Novel, in 2 vols. By Miss Austen, Author of “ Pride and Prejudice,’* 

“ Mansfield Park,” “ Persuasion,” &c. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & Blanchari 

Emma is a novel of some years standing. Miss Austen’s aim in wnilng it 
seems to have been to describe, in the character of Emma, the effect which 
uncontrolled authority from infancy, and high notions of privileged rank, 
would have in forming the disposition of a female of great personal beauty and 
accomplishments, with a naturally strong mind. Accordingly, we have her, 
with the best motives imaginable, continually acting the patroness to her friends, 
and afiecting to regulate their destinies, by her own preconceived notions of the 
distinctions in society; imagining herself in love, when she has found an ob¬ 
ject she believes appropriate; and seeming astonished, as at a contingency out of 
the range of possibility, when she finds the gentleman she believes her admirer, 
had neglected her for a lovely and accomplished girl of obscurer birth. 

There may be in all this a great degree of merit, as a fine and delicate con¬ 
ception, but it has been embodied at the sacrifice of what we prefer—that of 
interest. Of this essential quality in a novel, Emma is so seriously deficient, 
that all the talents of its author have proved incompetent to make a story which 
the most determined patience can peruse. 


Indian Biography; or, an Historical Account of those Individuals, 

WHO have been distinguished among the North American Natives, as 

Oratopb, Statesmen, and other remarkable characters. By B. B. 

Thatcher, Esq., in 4 vols. New-York. J. & J. Harper. 

We must do justice to this valuable work, even, though it be tardy. This 
notice, however, has been crowded out of our pages, month after month, until 
we can detain it no longer. 

This is a decidedly interesting and important work, but we can devote much 
less space to it than we could wish. In the characters, and customs, and 
records of these primeval lords of our soil, we see the very stamina of a national 
literature. Whatever is noble indisposition, stern in principle, or inflexible in 
purpose, is here developed. In the portraiture of these men, there is so much 
of independence, exalted generosity, unalterable resolution and firmness, that, 
if some of them had lived in the golden days of Greece or Rome, their names 
would have been immortalized, in sculpture or in song, and their daring 
valor adored as superhuman. 

To trace these men in their relations to one another, and in relation to their 
tribes; to unfold their character, to write their history, and record their achieve¬ 
ments, is certainly a noble task, and precisely the point from which a nation*s 
literature should arise in all its bright and beautiful creations. The lives of the 
painter, poet, divine, or politician, belong to <mr. class of biography, where 
splendor, refinement, success, or misfortune may blend together. But in the 
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life of the fetterless independent Indian, the monarch of a thousand woods; 
the companion of nature, and solitude, and danger; there is a romantic dazzling, 
that catches upon the imagination, and inspires us with a world of venera¬ 
tion for the red man, and the scalping warrior. Let us survey him, apart from 
every feeling of false delicacy or refinement, and with a just allowance for his 
circumstances, and we will find among the North American Indians, some 
of the noblest of the human race; let us look at him in the times of the revolu¬ 
tion, when all his unwasted energy was called forth, when all his sagacity, and 
stratagem, and hardihood were exerted; and we shall see how he applied all 
his untaught, but important services, with unjustifiable, perhaps, but fearful effi¬ 
cacy to the protection of his friends. With what fidelity and faith do they keep 
their engagements. Never were there exhibited so many sublime instances of 
this, as among the American Indians; but when excited by revenge, or fired 
by insult, never were there more deep, dark, or ferocious beings; these volumes, 
therefore, are of exceeding value, because, they snatch from certain oblivion, 
many a bright and unrecorded trait of valor and generosity, which will now 
live in the page of civilized history. The sketches are so vividly and faith¬ 
fully written, that we almost think we can see the Indian warriors, seated 
round their council fires, or hear their war whoop and death yell, from out the 
depth of their woods. 

This, then, forms the most agreeable, because the earliest days of native bio¬ 
graphy. And here, as out of a rich mine, the philosopher will find much to 
study and speculate upon, in the independence and simplicity of their lives; 
the moralist can think upon their character, and resolve into something like a 
theory of explanations, the seemingly opposite, but controlling principles of their 
minds—firiendship and revenge; and the politician will mark in the dignity of 
their conduct, and their homage to established laws, much that will command 
inquiry and research; while the rhetorician, out of their strong and wonderful 
oratory, will have to begin a new study of eloquence. Than their distinguish¬ 
ing national traits—there cannot be a more interesting subject of Biography in 
the world. So much of natural and instantaneous impulse, so much of moral 
courage, so much of ingenuous simplicity, arising from their undisputed birth¬ 
right of liberty, and privileged possession " of a world at large,” that we feel 
sorry that such a race are dying away. But so it is; the progress of civilization 
has swept away their wigwams, extinguished their council fires, and stilled 
their war whoop, while their last sad remnants, still wander among us like 
Ossian’s ghosts, the spectres of their former glory, where once the war whoop of 
their hundred chiefs, could call a million tomahawks into the field. 

Mr. Thatcher has been very fortunate in his selection; he has compiled it 
well, written it well, and we doubt not, but the public will like it well; with¬ 
out the sin of spiritless detail, we are charmed and refreshed by the propriety 
of his remarks, his well chosen anecdotes, and his elegant style. The work 
gives evidence of extensive research and inquiry, and the author deserves un¬ 
bounded credit. We have never read a book more full of energy and spirit 
From Powhatan, the first in the list of warriors, to Segaoha, or R^jacket, all 
b animation, life, enjoyment. 
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The Whigs of Scotland; or, the Last of the Stuarts, An Historical Ro¬ 
mance of the Scottish Persecution. 2 vols. New-York: J. & J. Harper. 

Let ua, m hmme^ do justice to the publishers of these handsome volumes. 
The appearance of the work is altogether imposing. If neatness of bindings 
beauty of paper, and elaborate accuracy of typography, could ensure popularity^ 
the “ Whigs of Scotland” would be one of the most successful “ romances” ever 
published in the country. But the present degenerate age is so malicious as to 
require excellence in the author, as well as in the printer; and though, perhaps, 
the taste in these ” piping times” may be injudicious; modem readers look not 
less for merit in the intellectual, than the mechanical execution of a work, 
ere they award it the enviable destiny of success. 

With the anxious impartiality which has ever characterized the Knicker¬ 
bocker, we shall do “ even justice in this case” to the author, as well as to the 
publishers; We shall at least review his book with feelings perfectly unbiassed. 

If the writer of the “ Whigs of Scotland,” as the book has been termed with 
singular awkwardness, bad attempted to dispute the points of history, with the 
illustrious author of Old Mortality, in an historical dissertation^ instead of an 
“ historical romanceif he had attempted to array matters of feict instead of 
fiction, in vindication of his admired Covenanters, while we smiled at the 
motive, we might have passed by his duodecimos, with the respectful apathy 
they deserved. But when he essays to ” out Herod Herod,” and has made 
the formal endeavor to beat the great Magician of the North upon his own 
ground; it becomes our duty to examine his production, with the care and 
awe suitable to such stupendous pretensions! 

Yes, the mantle of the author of Old Mortality has fallen upon a successor 
in bis high ministry! But alas, for Elisha! We could not avoid this refleo 
tioD, as we read the dedication, and, after a seven times seventh attempt, 
abandoned the hope of qualifying ourselves to pass an opinion on the book, 
by reading it through. We had believed it impossible, to write a tale of the 
” Scottish Persecution,” without exciting, at least, some interest in the fate of 
the gallant spirits who ennobled, by their high and resolute bearing, the cold and 
cruel wars of oppression on one side, and intolerant bigotry on the other; but 
the author of the ” Whigs of Scotland,” in emulation of bis heroes, has achieved 
this incredible victory. We may conscientiously assert, indeed, that having 
read as much as we could read, we found ourselves oppressed with a crowd 
of common places, without a single definite idea of the character of the one 
hundred powerful personages be has introduced—their actions, or their opinions; 
having gained nothing by the perusal, unless it were a vague impression, that we 
had been abused in our former notions of the Covenanters, that the best of 
those worthies, were in no wise to be considered as objects of that regard 
with which we had accustomed ourselves to dwell upon their names, and that by 
uniting in themselves something more than their sharespthey divided in rather 
unfair proportions, the envy, hatred, and unchantableness, from which we 
are weekly accustomed to pray for a deliverance. This, however, be it remem¬ 
bered, we felt in a dreamlike manner, in consequence of the singularly calm¬ 
ing and soporific effect of the perusal, inflicted on us by the stem requisitions 
of our critical duty. Yet with all this, we can recall some sketches of persons 
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and characters, whose striking portraiture conquered even the unconquerable 
tendency to somnolency, induced as above. We remember, for instance, the 
figure of Principal —that his brow was finely polished, that so was Anna Bur¬ 
ley’s, and that so was Sir Robert’s, and we do not, moreover, forget, that we made 
acquaintance with all these “polished brows,” in the first five chapters of these 
diversified volumes. This is certainly having a definite idea, as the author 
would himself express it, most impressibly; vol. 2, p. 186. We refrain from 
presenting an outline of the plot of this singular work, for the reason, that in 
the former hundred pages in Vol I., and the latter hundred of Vol II., we could 
not discover, that the book was intended to have any. Still, however, the 
“ Romance” has its peculiar characteristics; the style, both English and Scotch, 
being both peculiar and characteristic beyond a doubt. Here we discover, that 
the dialect prevailing north of England, consists entirely, in speaking one half of 
a sentence in such English, as may be recognised for the king’s, and the other, 
with the peculiar accent of the northern portion of his majesty’s subjects. 
We were silly enough at first, to suppose that the author had forgotten himself, 
that he had made his characters speak in his own vernacular, till suddenly 
recollecting, he had determined to make up the difference, by crowding into the 
end of the sentence, as much broad Scotch, as should have been dislributed 
through the whole; we soon, however, discovered our error. Indeed, we still 
conceive, that he has some whimsical theories, in the matter of languages, which 
we do not distinctly apprehend; “The wounds were not all in their puttings 
on mortalvol, 1, p. 14: this the author designates as semt-barbarom Latin ; 
we vail our bonnets of course, to the Professor, but to our ears it does appear 
not many removes from wholly barbarous English. We had gone thus far, 
when we resolved to venture once more upon these obstinate Whigs, and we 
take no little credit to ourselves, for a goodly portion of that same laudable 
pertinacity, in getting through the one hundred pages, which we had left unread 
in the first volume of these thin 12mos. We were not, indeed, greatly the 
gainer, for our pains, having been enabled thereby, but to add an appendix of 
ninety-seven names of conspicuous characters, to our former formidable list. 
For the rest, we remain in that ignorance of our author, which accompanied 
us in our former search through his labyrinth of Scotch absurdities, abstruse 
enough to pass for Scotch metaphysics; and which may, for aught we know, 
have been intended as such. One word is sufficient in regard to the style; we 
would not willingly fall short of our meaning, but we fear that we do but give 
a small portion of its intent, in saying that we have never seen a book so exe¬ 
crable, in that specific quality. 

We know not what praise we can bestow, except that the author has 
religiously abstained, in his wit, from giving offence by any new joke, but has 
given his invariable testimony in favor of the old established familiars. But 
while we award this praise, we are constrained to say, that some which he 
has selected, are by no means as delicate, as we had a right to expect. 

It has already been observed, that we believe the book to have no plot; a 
design, however, it certainly has; and such a one as would induce us, without 
hesitation, to assign its authorship to one of those inferior members of the cleri¬ 
cal order, who make up by vulgar clamor and intolerant anathema, for the 
want of those high endowments, with which their more respectable brethren 
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adorn their high and sacred profession. Two reasons, only, lead us to doubt 
the soundness of our conclusion; first, that we, although no strangers to 
any of the numerous houses of worship in this city, have never met, in one of 
them, a preacher who, in that proverbially dullest of all dull compositions, a 
poor sermon, has approached even at a distance, the ineffable dullness of this 
novel: and secondly, because the amount of kissing in these volumes is not 
only such as no individual of that respectable class of the community would 
perpetrate, even in imagination, but so inordinate as to exceed the entire 
sum which called for our censure in the novel of Rosine Laval, a work so con¬ 
fessedly reprehensible in this regard. 

It may be asked, if the book be so utterly worthless, why lavish on it such 
a profusion of words ? To this we answer, that the purport of the work is 
such as to demand the severest animadversion; and, as its stupidity is 
the only antidote to the venom of its bigoiry, we have deemed it proper to 
waste more time on it, than we should be willing to bestow upon a work, the 
spirit of which were less vulgarly mischievous, though it had twice the merit; 
or rather, we should say, though it had but half the dullness and stupidity 
of this. 


Godolfhin, a Novel, in 2 vols. Philadelphia: Cary Lea, & Blanchard. 

The rank of Godolphin can be easily assigned. It is by far the most pow¬ 
erful novel which has appeared, since the early splendor of Bulwer diverted 
tlie public taste from those witching fields of Romance and History, which 
Scott and his disciples had thrown open, to the portraiture of the bright phi¬ 
losophy of life and the chivalry of existing character. The author has cho¬ 
sen Bulwer for his model, but without any of the weakness of imitation. Like 
the Roman Poet, who framed the .^neid after the immortal Epic of Greece, he 
has had the happiness, to make the peculiarities of his master, all his own. 
He has the same enthusiastic philosophy, the same brilliant coloring of cha¬ 
racter and scenery, the same touching romance of emotion, the same lofty elo¬ 
quence of description and'Soliloquy, which enchanted tlie world at first in those 
splendid novels; and while he wants, perhaps, that consummate finish and ex¬ 
quisitely sustai.ied unity of performance, so evident in Pelham and Devereux, 
he has the redeeming attraction of coming fresh into the field, with all the 
glory, and energy, and power, of a mind rich in the outpourings of its own 
strength. The plot is full of originality and interest, and the opening scene is 
strikingly effective. An illustrious, political orator, a proud and noble, but in¬ 
jured spirit, one of the Sheridans of English history, on his deserted death 
bed, swears his beautiful daughter, to an everlasting enmity to the heartless 
aristocracy, who 

‘Could t)ask In that spirit’s meridian career, 

And leave it thus dark in its close.” 

And she, the heroine, educated in its most elevated rank, cherishes the feeling 
and the resentment, with all the fervor of a lofty character, in her heart. As 
she grows up, all the brilliant endowments of her intellect are united with a 
person of more than mortal loveliness. In pursuance of her absorbing passion, 
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she refuses her 6rst, and only lover, Godolphin, who, like herself, is drawn as 
almost too perfect for the earth, that she may marry the Earl of Erpingham, 
one of the greatest of the order tlial she hated. We consider the chapters which 
describe her fashionable life, among the finest ever drawn in fiction; with a 
bold and felicitous selection, the author has laid the scene in the midst of those 
vast political events, which have given such a startling change to English 
politics and society, within the last few years; and he makes Constance ac* 
complish her purpose, of beating down the arrogant aristocracy she detest^ 
by turning their own weapons, with fatal success, against themselves; she at* 
tempts not to enter the jealous precincts of secluded fashion, so well described 
in Sydenham, but she gathers round her a more brilliant society of her own, 
before whose superior glory the exclusive society of rank pales and dis¬ 
appears ; and she finds at once her homage and revenge in the incense from 
every grade which was paid to her dazzling accomplishments, and the slavish 
adulation with which the haughtiest of the vanquished regime bowed down 
to her authority. The fortunes of Godolphin, in the mean time, are laid in 
Italy, and delineated with transcendant power. We will not anticipate. But the 
mysterious sage; the beautiful, and enthusiastic Lucilla; her love, her feelings; 
are all sketches of unexampled power. In this, however, lies the error of the 
book; and the author, with all his abilities, lias been unable to make his hero 
the victim of two jiassions, so similar, yet so distinct, without destroying that con¬ 
centration of interest, in which the mind takes such delight The very sur¬ 
passing excellence of the manner in which the Italian episode has been 
brought in, is its most serious draw back, as it creates in the reader’s mind a 
more powerful antagonist to Constance, in Lucilla, than is consistent with the 
unity which ought mainly to be preserved in such a work. The after events 
of the novel and the development of the plot are full of interest and power. 
Many of the most prominent actors in present English politics, are introduced 
•and described with fearless truth; among these, the late eccentric Lord Dud¬ 
ley and Ward, as Lord Saltream, will be recognised as exceedingly happy; 
Fanny Millinger, is likewise very ably delineated; and Saville is drawn with 
a pencil that very few could wield. 

We regret that, from the lateness of the period at which we received it, we 
have been unable to devote to this masterly romance, a space proportioned to 
our high estimate of its merits. We could have wished to have selected for 
our readers, out of this author, some of the beautiful poetry of his descriptions; 
some of the lofty eloquence of his thoughts. Though Godolphin wants, in its 
general execution, that essential harmony of proportion, and, perhaps, that deli¬ 
cate finish of the minuter traits of character, which are requisite to make any 
work take a deep or lasting hold on the attention, yet it has in it all that 
commanding power, which throws the mantle of redeeming genius over such 
minor faults. Its very errors are of that venial, and even splendid class, which 
arise from overflowing strength of mind; and there is, in the exquisite felicity 
which could select the grotto of Egeria for the first breathing of Lucilla’s love; 
and the Colosseum, and the cataract of Tivoli as the scene of the returning ten¬ 
derness of Constance; a Manfred, and weird-like cast of mind, which we ac¬ 
knowledge as of the very loftiest order. 

We take leave of Godolphin with that satisfaction which is consequent on 
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perusing a work which we feel to be superior to the critic’s praise J ibid With 
the full consciousness that its usual, its high toned excellence, only requli*^ t6' 
be known, to be deeply appreciated by every lover of all that is beautiful in 
the poetry of life^ or ennobling in the philosophy of mankind. 


The Buccaneer, a tale, By Mrs. S. C. Hall, author of Sketches of Irish Cha¬ 
racter. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea, & Blanchard. 


The Buccaneer is one of those productions of a vigorous and highly culti¬ 
vated mind, which cannot fail to interest. 

The scene is laid in the time of the English Commonwealth, and the leading 
characters of the time are prominently, though not very judiciously, intro¬ 
duced. With all her talents, and they are great, Mrs. Hall is not the individual 
to sustain Milton or Oliver Cromwell with propriety in a romance; the con¬ 
sequence is, that Constance Cecil, when she speaks of the author of Paradise 
Lost, appears not a little idiotic. The conception of the plot, however, is very 
good; and it is wrought out with admirable effect. 

Mrs. Hall has added to her well known fame by its publication, and it de^ 
serves to take its rank, as one of the best execut^ historical novels, which 
have lately issued from the press. 


Memoranda op a Residence at the Court op London. By Richard Rush, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from the United States of America, 
from 1817 to 1825. Philadelphia : Carey, Lea and Blanchard. 

We feel proud of this delightful volume of Mr. Rush. In it he resembles those 
accomplished diplomatists, of whom in France are found the best examples; who 
found time, in the midst of political turmoil and intrigue, to make those accurate 
observations on the life and manners of the people among whom they resided, which 
charm us so much in the numerous memoirs they have given to the world. Nor is 
it in this respect alone that it affords matter for commendation—his remarks on the 
national relations between this country and its parent—^his political reflections, and 
his acute sagacity, as evidenced in his official conversations with Lord Castlereagh, 
and other incidental places in his book—afford many an instructive lesson, from which 
statesmen and politicians, on each side of the water, may derive decided benefit. 

If Its great value, however, consist in these statesmanlike observations, its enter¬ 
tainment will be found in Mr. Rush's fascinating descriptions of English manners 
and society. His diplomatic relations lifled him into the highest regions of that 
elevated fashion which, since the French revolution, has been the most select in 
London, of any other court in Europe. Of this, we know no work which, without 
being tedious or minute, gives us an account at once so charming and familiar. We 
are introduced into the presence of the Castlereaghs, the Cannings, the Broughams, 
the Erskines, the Wellingtons, the Hollands, and those other proud names of 
England, who have played so distinguished a part in modem politics. It is at onco 
ennobling and delightful, in Mr. Rush's volume, to find these distinguished individuals, 
at a time when the affairs of Europe were in their hands, forgetting, at the hospita¬ 
ble board, the wrangles of the cabinet, and all national and political differences, and 
mingling alike with republicans and imperialists, ftv the interchange of an elevated 
sociality. 

19 
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We intended to have made a more elaborate article on this excellent book, 
which, as might be expected, has naturally given equal satisfaction on'both sides of 
the water; but we have thought it useless, when we reflected, that it is a work of 
that description which every library should possess ; and by devoting more space to a 
regular analysis, we would be only doing our friends an injudicious service, by pre 
venting them from reading a book, from which they will derive alike so large a 
portion of instruction and entertainment. 

We could not, however, refrain from extracting the masterly chapter on the causes 
of the unexampled wealth and greatness of the British empire. To Americans, this 
will be deeply interesting, when they reflect that, to all the sources of the present 
glory of England, their magnificent country adds, for them, advantages toward na¬ 
tional greatness, which the British islands never can possess. 

“The speaker. In his address, slated that the revenue was Increasing. I cannot pass 
this subject by. The income for the year, was ffty one millions of pounds sterling. The 
largest item was from the excise, which yielded upwards of twenty-one millions. The 
customs stood next. They gave upwards of eleven millions. The assessed and land 
taxes, third; from which eight millions were obtained ; the stamps fourth, which pro¬ 
duced seven millions. The remainder was from the post office and miscellaneous sources. 
}.arge as this sum may appear for the produce of one yearns taxes, it is less, by more than 
twenty millions, than was raised two years ago, the property lax and certain war duties 
being then in force. It may safely be affirmed, that no nation, ancient or modem, of the 
same population, has ever before paid so much under the regular operation of tax laws. 
Of the excise, I understand that the whole amount due for the year has actually been 
paid in, except a fraction of about five thousand pounds, part of which it is believed will 
be recovered. So exceedingly small a deficiency on a basis of twenty-one millions, ma¬ 
nifests an extraordinary ability on the part of the community at large, to meet with 
punctuality the demands of the government, under this branch of Internal taxation, 
Besides the fifty-one millions, which make up the national taxes proper, for Great Britain 
and Ireland, the sums levied on account of poor rales for England during the year, have 
amounted to nine millions. 

The exports from the kingdom for the same time, amounted, in value, to fllty-threo 
millions of pounds sterling. The manufactures of the United Kingdom, constituted four- 
fifths of this sum. Actual value is here meant, as contradistinguished from official; the 
latter assuming a certain standard of price, fixed more than a century ago, and no longer 
applicable as a measure of value. The Imports amounted to thirty-four millions; consi¬ 
derably less therefore than the value of manufactured articles exported. 

Expenditure for the year, has been about the same as income, and in its great branches, 
maybe classed thus: For interest on the public debt, twenty-nine millions. For the 
army, nine millions; the military force on the present peace establishment, amounting 
to about a hundred thousand men. For the navy, seven millions; the peace establish¬ 
ment of that arm being one hundred and thirty ships, twenty thousand seamen, and six 
thousand marinea For the ordnance, one million. The civil list, and miscellaneous 
Items absorb the residue. In statements w'hether of British Income or expenditure, I ob¬ 
serve, that fractions of a million or two, seem to be unconsidered. They are scarcely 
understood but by those who will be at the pains of tracing them amidst the rubbish of 
accounts, and not always then. 

As to the debt, what shall I sayl If I specify any sum, I may, unconsciously, commit 
a fractional error of fifty-millions! To find out precisely what it is, seems to baffle In¬ 
quiry. Dr. Hamilton in his work on this subject, states a curious fact. He says, that in 
an account of the public debt presented to the House of Commons in 1799, it was found 
Impossible to ascertain the sums raised at different periods which created the frinds ex¬ 
isting prior to the thlrly ihird year of George the Third. So they have a saying in Am¬ 
sterdam, that when their grand town-house was completed, a century or two ago, the 
bills were all destroyed, that the economical prudence of the Dutch in after ages might 
not be pained by the authentic knowledge of tlielr amount; and that no one now knows 
What the building cost The above candid avowal of ignorance as to the national debt 
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of England, where all official means of information were at command, may well excuse, 
as the learned author referred to remarks, a private inquirer if his statements be Imper* 
feet; but I will set the debt down at eight hundred millions. This, as an absolute sum, 
■trikes the world as enormous. It loses that character when viewed in connexion with 
the resources of Great Britain, the latter having Increased in a ratio greater than her 
debt; a position susceptible of demonstration. It may be proof enough, that, in the face 
of this debt, her government could at any moment borrow from British capitalists fresh 
sums larger than were ever borrowed before; or than could be raised by the united ex* 
ertlons of all the governments of Europe. Credit so unbounded, can rest only upon the 
known extent and solidity of her resources ; upon her agricultural, manufacturing and 
commercial riches ; the first coming from her highly cultivated soil and its exhaustlesa 
mines, not of gold and silver, but iron and coal, forever profitably worked; the second, 
from the various and universal labour bestowed on raw materials, which brings Into 
play all the Industry of her people, suffering none to be lost for want of objects; the 
third, from the policy of her navigation laws, and those of trade, followed up for ages, 
which enables her to send to every part of the globe the products of this vast and diver¬ 
sified industry, after supplying all her own wants. This system of navigation and trade, 
Is greatly sustained by a colonial empire of gigantic size, that perpetually Increases the 
demand for her manufactures, and favours the monopoly of her tonnage. 

“ These are the grand and visible foundations of her incalculable riches, and corres¬ 
ponding credit. Both seem to be Incessantly augmenting. It is remarkable, that she 
extends both in the midst of wars, however prolonged and sanguinary. What cripples 
the resources of other nations, serves but to invigorate and multiply hers. Not long ago 
I went to Guildhall, to witness the sittings of the King’s Bench, after term time. The 
court room was so full, that I could hear or see little, and soon left it; but I was tompen- 
sated by loitering among the monuments in the hall close by. The inscription on Lord 
Chathamls drew my attention most, because Americans hang with reverence on his 
name, and because of the inscription itself. It dwells upon the services he rendered his 
country, by ‘ Uniting Commerce irtlA, and making it flourish during, War.’ Such was 
his title to fame, recorded on the marble! Other nations should look at If. War, by 
creating new markets, gives a stimulus to Industry, calls out capital, and may Increase 
not merely the fictitious but positive wealth of the country carrying it on, where the 
country is powerfiil and not the seat of war. Moscow may be burned; Vienna, Berlin, 
Paris, sacked; but it is always, said Franklin, peace in London. The British moralist 
may be slow to think, that it is during war that the riches and power of Britain are most 
advanced; but it is the law of her insular situation and maritime ascendency. The 
political economist may strive to reason it down, but facts confound him. It has been 
signally confirmed, since engraven on the monument of Lord Chatham. The Prince 
Regent pronounced the contest with Bonaparte, the most eveniArl and sanguinary known 
for centuries; yet, at its termination, the speaker of the House of Commons declared, 
whilst the representatives of foreign nations stood listening, that the revenues of Britain 
toere increasing. What a fact! Let Europe and the world bear it in mind. Let it be 
looked at in connexion with its past causes; and, prospectively, as portending friture 
effects. The Abbe Du Pradt has remarked, that England threatens all the wealth, and 
Russia all the liberty of Europe. Up to the first origin of the contest with Bonaparte, the 
largest sum England ever raised by taxes in any one year of war or peace, was seventeen 
millions sterling. In twenty-five years, when that contest waS over, she raised hardly 
less than eighty millions! This sum was paid indeed in the midst of complaints; but 
not more than in Queen Anne’s time, when the taxes were three millions, and debt forty; 
or at the end of George the Second’s, when the former had risen to seven, and the latter 
to a hundred millions. It was also in 1815, at the close of the same contest, that the world 
beheld her naval power more than doubled; whilst that of other states of Euiope was, in 
a proportion still greater, diminished. Hitherto, at the commencement of wars, the fleets 
of France, of Spain, of Holland, If not a match for tliose of England, could make a show 
of resistance; their concerted movements were, at least, able to hold her hi temporary 
check. Where are the navies of these powers now 1 or those of the Baltic 1 Some gone 
almost totally; the rest destined to be withdrawn from the seas, on the first war with 
England. There Is nothing, singly or combined, as far as Europe is concerned, to make 
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head against her. France Is anxious to revive her navy; she builds good ships; has 
brave and scientific officers. 8o, Russia. But where are the essential sources of naval 
power in eitlier? where Uielr sailors, uained In a great mercantile marine 1 Both toge¬ 
ther have not as many, of lliis description, as the United Slates. England then, in her 
next war, will accomplish more, as against Europe, upon this element, than at any 
former period; she will start, Instead of ending, with her supremacy completely esto- 
blished. The displays of her power will be more Immediate, as well as more formidable^ 
Uian Uie world has before seen. I will not speak of a new agent in navigation, that walks 
as Mr. Canning said, like a giant on the water, controlling winds and waves. This great 
gift to mankind, in its first efficient power upon the water, was from the United Htates; 
but all Europe will feel the effect of navies moved by steam, in the hands of Britain.’* 


The Works of Robert Burns ; containing his Life, by John Lockhart, Esq.: 
. the Poetry and Correspondence of Dr. Currie’s Edition; Biographical Sketches 
of the Poet, by himself, Gilbert Bums, Professor Stewart, and others; an 
Essay on Scottish Poetry, inclifding the Poetry of Bums, by Dr. Currie; 
Burns’s Songs, from Johnson’s “ Musical Museum,” and Thompson’s “ Se¬ 
lect MelodiesSelect Scottish Songs of the other poets, from the best collec¬ 
tions, with Burns’s Remarks; forming in one work, the truest exhibition of 
the Man and the Poet; and the fullest Edition of his Poetry and Prose 
Writings hitherto published. William Pearson, 60 Cliff-street, New-York, 
1832. pp. 425. 

One of the best, cheapest, and most comprehensive editions, not only of 
Scotia’s Bard, but of any of the “ Sons of Song,” ever published in this 
country. 

It is the hest^ as exhibiting the valuable productions of the poet, with his last 
corrections; it is the cheapest^ as positively containing more matter, than per¬ 
haps any two volumes of Bums’s works, hitherto published on this side of the 
Atlantic; it is the most conij/rehensive; as including numerous pieces, both 
prose and verse, not found in any other American edition. 

Bums was emphatically the poet of the people: his enthusiastic feeling, his 
fervid wishes, his honest heart—ever on the popular side—were decidedly 
manifested in some of his happiest effisions. “ The Two Dogs,” one of his 
earliest pieces, breathes the purest spirit of unaffected sympathy for the wretch¬ 
ed condition of the lower class of society, from whom he sprang, and ever 
deeply felt. 

Did bold uncowering independence ever burst forth in more elevated strains, 
than in those glowing lines, “ A man’s a man for a’ that ?” That they were 
highly esteemed by the poet himself may be ascertained from the fact, that 
friese were the lines selected by the eldest of Bums’ sons to repeat for 
George the Fourth, when introduced to the royal presence. 

And how did the heartless despot treat the orphan-hoy of the immortal bard, 
who left these manly lines as a precious deposit, not only to his family, but to 
all posterity ? Dismissed him from his presence! But Burns has had bis re¬ 
venge. The more he is known, the better his sterling merit is appreciated; the 
more deeply we dive into his character, the richer mines do we discover; and 
he has long since taken his niche among the great and glorious names that will 
descend to the end of time, as the best benefactors of the human race: while 
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the memory of “ the finest gentleman in Europe,” is, like that of a Sardana- 
palus, “ damned to everlasting fame.” 

We have never read the first verse of that exquisite ballad, particularly the 
fine and energetic line, “We daur be puir for a’ that,” without sighing over the 
hapless fate of the high-souled bard who penned them: left by an ungrateful 
country, to sink into poverty and unmerited obscurity ; drudging in the menial 
oflice of a despicable exciseman, up to the day, nay, the hour of his death. 

There is more of dramatic effect, and true poetic inspiration, in “ Tam o’ 
Shanter,” or “ The Jolly Beggars,” of Bums, than in all the rythmical pieces 
ever strung together by Scott. * 

Had poor Bums enjoyed the advantages of an elegant classical education, 
the profound erudition, and other various acquirements, of refined society and 
literary leisure, so amply enjoyed by Scott, what might he not have done ? As 
fate had ordained it otherwise, let us admire and be thankful for what we have. 
Composed, as most of his poems were, either at the tail of his plough, turning 
up the stubborn and sterile glebe of an Ayrshire farm; or on the back of his 
horse, galloping over the moors of Nithsdale, in pursuit of contraband whiskey, 
it is passing wonder, that they came forth from Nature’s work-shop, so finished 
so perfect, so poetic. It is another crowning testimony to the truth of that 
axiom so tersely expressed, more than 1800 years ago, by Horace, himself an 
exquisite poet, as well as philosopher and courtier; “ Poeta nascilur non JU.** 
Under every disadvantage, in spite of the most disheartening obstacles, see what 
genius, although unfostered, could do! This obscure peasant, this pauvre 
mcennu, this “Ayrshire ploughman,” singing his wood-notes wild, has, with one 
or two splendid exceptions, conferred more enduring honor on “ the land of 
the heather,” than any other human being, in similar circumstances, bas ever 
afiected for his native soil. No poet of any country has displayed higher skiU, 
or nicer judgment, in marrying the beautiful and almost forgotten airs of his 
country to immortal verse, in that rich Doric dialect, which for more than a 
century, had been rapidly disappearing, until erected for the lasting memory of 
posterity, by the “Farmer Bard.” 

But to point out even a small portion of his beauties would far exceed the 
limits of this notice. To be relished, flowers must be gathered from their native 
stem. We must read Burns thoroughly to form a due estimate of his trans¬ 
cendent merits. 

The extensive correspondence, maintained with so much spirit and prudence, 
for many years, with most of the Scottish literati, and other respectable cha¬ 
racters, must aflbrd a rich treat to every one who wishes to behold, in the unre¬ 
strained outpourings to a friendly bosom, the lofty mind of the poet, and the 
sterling honesty of the man. 

The portrait of Burns, fronting tlie title page, is by Nasmyth, with whom he 
was, for many years, on the most intimate footing. The materials and me¬ 
chanism are very creditable to the industry and enterprize of the publisher. 
We are confident, that no true son of “ Auld Caledonia;” no lover of the plaid 
and the tartan, who loves to think on days “ of auld lang syne,” will neglect 
to procure a copy of this imperishable monument of his country’s fame. 
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HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REGISTER. 

PREPARED BT EDWIN WILLIAMS. 

AUTHOR OF THE “N. Y. ANNUAL REGISTER” "GAZETTEER,” Ac. 

We propose, under this head, to give in each number of the Knickerbocker, 
a selection of such subjects of interest as may be most useful and entertaining 
for the pages of a magazine, comprising not entirely details of passing events, 
but desultory sketches relative to the Political, Literary, and Geographical con¬ 
cerns of the United States, with occasional notices of Internal Improvements, 
Biographies of distinguished men, and extracts from European Periodicals. 


MISCELLANIES. 


BANKS IN LOUISIANA. 

There are at present in the State of Louisiana, 10 Banks, incorporated by 
the State, whose aggregate capital is Forty mdliom and Jive hundred thousand 
dollars; besides this, the U. S. Branch Bank at New-Orleans employs a capi¬ 
tal of *1,000,000. 

PHII^I>ELPHIA WATER WORKS. 

On the 1st of Jan., 1833, there were, in the city and liberties, 721 miles 
of iron pipe. The receipts for water rent, in the present year, amount to 
$77,567,75. Increase since last year, $7,163. The expenditures of working 
the machinery at Fairmount, $1,600. Salaries and incidental expenses, 
$3,500. Total, $5,100. 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 


Comparative statements of arrivals, tonnage, and 
Quebec, to the 27th June of the past and present year. 

Vessels. Tonnage. 

1832 489 133,281 

1833 419 108,902 


settlers at the port of 

Settlers. 

31,372 

10,506 


CHOLERA IN MEXICO. 


Tampico -—The Cholera was raging, in June, with almost unexampled vio¬ 
lence at Tampico. Number of inhabitants—4,000. Previous to the 6th June, 
there had been 600 deaths—on the 6th, deaths, 130—on the 8th, 183. 
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INLAND NAVIGATION. 

Merchandise is now transported from the city of New-York, to Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in sixteen days. The distance is as follows: 


MiJes 

New-York to Albany, by tbe Hudson river, - . • 145 

Albany to Buffalo, by the Erie Canal, - - • - 363 

Buffalo to Cleveland, Ohio, by Lake Erie, • - - 190 

Cleveland to Portsmouth, by tbe Ohio Canal, - - - 306 

Portsmouth to Cincinnati, by the Ohio River, - - • 106 


1110 

From Cincinnati to New Orleans, by the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, is 
1,465 miles; making the total distance from New-York to New-Orleans, by 
the above route, 2,575 miles. 


COFFEE. 

The estimated consumption of Coffee in the United States, is about 60 mil¬ 
lions of pounds per annum. 

THE NEW-YORK POST OFFICE. 

Amount of letters received at the Post Office for six days, ending June —, 
1833, viz.: 

City delivery, 21,929 

One cent letters, 3,000 

Letters for distribution, --•••• 7,670 

Ship letters, - -- -- -- - 23.021 

Letters received through the Box for distribution, ave¬ 
raging 9,000 per diem, - - . - 54,000 

Making a grand total of ----- 109,620 

Of this large number, 35,219 were delivered in this city, and the remainder 
forwarded to every part of the country. When it is taken into consideration, 
that each of these letters were handled six or seven times, for the purpose of 
marking, assorting, delivering, mailing, &c., it will be equal to the handling of 
seven hundred thousand letters. Moreover, the number of newspapers passing 
through the office amounts to a million per month. 

UNITED states’ MINT AND GOLD MINES. 

The amount of the coinage effected at the United States’ Mint in Philadel¬ 
phia, within the last year, was $3,401,055; gold, $798,435; silver, $2,579,000; 
copper, $23,620. Of the gold coined, about $80,000 were derived from Mexico, 
South America, and the West Indies; $28,000 from Africa; and $678,000 
from the gold region in the Southern States. 

The gold mines in North Carolina, supplied the mint the last year* with 
$458,000. The total amount for the last ten years from that state, is $1,913,000. 
Georgia for the last year, supplied $140,000; Virginia, $34,000; South Caro¬ 
lina, $45,000; Tennessee, $ 1000 . 
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The production of only one half of the mines in the Southern States, is sup¬ 
posed to find its way to the Mint; the other half being exported uncoined, or 
employed in the arts. According to this estimate, the product of the gold 
found in the United States, during the last year, was not less than a million 
and a quarter of dollars. 

The gold mines of North Carolina produced, during the last year, about 
^916,000. In 1829, the product was only $268,000; in 1830, $408,000; and 
in 1831, $588,000: showing an increase the last year of $328,000. 

PRINTERS* ENTERPRISE. 

In the establishment of the Messrs. Harpers, of this city, there are 17 presses, and 
one working by horse power, which equals the work of seven common presses ; 
and the persons employed in their stereotyping, printing, and bookbinding depart¬ 
ments, are 140 in number 

. The printing-of the establishment costs $100, and the paper $200 a day ; they 
employ a considerable number of workmen out of their own quarters ; turn out, on 
an average, every day in the year, a book of the Family Library size; the postage 
bill of the firm is about one thousand dollars per annum. 

It is but a few years since the Harpers were Journeymen Printers. In 1816, the 
editor of the Albany Evening Journal was a Pressmate of James Harper in the of¬ 
fice of Alderman Jonathan Seymour, of New-York, a man that honours the Craft, 
and who is remembered with esteem and affection by all who ever held situations in 
nis office. At that day, Harper was known as a ‘ driver.^ Nothing short of 1$ 
tokens a day would satisfy him. His brother John worked at a Press in the same 
room, and was a chip of the same block. Dead Horses were never found upon their 
Banks. It required no gift of prophecy to see, from these young men's manners of 
taking time by the foreldck, that they were destined to “ make a spoon or *8poil a 
horn.'^ We are happy to learn that they have made a “ Spoon, with which they are 
diligently employed in extractuig honey from the “ Horn of plsniy.'^ 

LAKE WINNIIMSEOliEE. 

The first attempt to na\igate this lake, by steam, was made this season ; when it 
was crossed by the steamboat Belknap. New lines of stages have been established 
at each extremity of the lake, and an active and valuable communication between 
the lower and upper part of New-Hampshire, and a portion of Vermont, is antici¬ 
pated as the result. 


LOCUSTS. 

Clouds of locusts have lately made their appearance in Arkansas. In the forests, 
their course is marked by the wilted and sallow leaves of the young and tender 
branches, which have been perforated by them for the deposit of their eggs. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

savings’ banks in great BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

The amount of monies invested in Savings’ Banks and Friendly Societies, 
in the United Kingdom, is .£13,540,639 Is. lOf/. (Over 60 millions of dollars.) 
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WOOL. 

England and Wales, feed 36 millions of sheep, each of which yields, on an 
average, a fleece of four pounds weight, or 144 millions of pounds, which, at 
l5. per pound, is worth £7,200,000. These, manufactured, produce £20,000,0001 
($57,6(X),000, estimating $4,80 to the £,) per annum to the manufacturera 

COTTON. 


The amount of Cotton manufactured in Great Britain in 1781, was only 5 
millions pounds; in 1800, it had increased to 86 millions pounds; in 1820, to 
147 millions pounds; in 1830, to 250 millions pounds. The annual value is 
not less than 36 millions pounds sterling, ($172,800,000.) The wages paid, 
£22,000,000 sterling, ($105,600,000,) and the manufacturers employ 1,250,000 
persons. In Manchester alone, 187,000 persons are engaged in the Cotton trade. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OP COTTON SPUN IN 
VARIOUS COUNTRIES IN 1831 . 


In Great Britain, 
France, 

United States, 
Switzerland, 
Prussia, 
Saxony, 
Lombardy, 
Austria, 


250,000,000 lbs 
74,000,000 
77,500,000 
18,816,000 
7,000,000 
1,200,000 
4,000,000 
12,000,000 


In Switzerland, Cotton yam No. 40, costs 141d. sterling (26 cents) per lb. 
when Cotton is 8id. The wages of spinners are 45. 5d., while in England, in 
similar mills, they are 85. 4</. 

In India, a new Cotton hlill has been put in operation, ttvelve miles above 
Calcutta. 


BREWERIES, &C. 

The total amount of licensed Breweries in England, is 1,753; and the num¬ 
ber licensed for the general use of Beer, and who brew their own, is 13,102. 
The Brewers in Scotland are 216, and about tlie same in Ireland. The an¬ 
nual export of Beer from the United Kingdom, amounts to 70,136 barrels; of 
which 28,881 goes to the East Indies, and 13,461 to the West Indies. The 
amount of duty on Malt in 1832, was £4,976,694 195. 9£, (about 24 millions 
of dollars.) The number of bushels used in distillation ip the same period, was 
about 4 millions. *' 


BANKRUPTCIES. 

The number of Bankruptcies in England, in 1831, was 1,886; in 1822,1,722. 
Total in 11 years, 19,376. 

CHOLERA IN FRANCE. 

The sum of 1,277,860 francs, was expended by the French government, 
during the prevalence of this disease, last year; 229,534 persons were attacked, 
and 94,665 died. In Paris, 1 out of 33 of the whole population died 
20 
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LANGUAGES. 

The number of languages spoken in Europe is 587, in Asia 937, in Africa 
476, in America 1,064; making a total of 3,064. 

HINT TO AUTHORS. 

Books are so fast multiplying in this enlightened age, that it is impossible 
for a person who devotes a large portion of his time to literary pursuits, to 
read even a moiety of those which are published in his own language. Ver¬ 
bosity and diffuseness should be carefully eschewed by the writers of the 
present day. Brevity should be studied, and few words made to convey 
much meaning. 

The author of Lacon says, “ an era is approaching, when no writer will be 
read by the great majority, save and except those who can effect that for bales 
of manuscript, which the hydrostatic screw performs for bales of cotton, by 
condensing that matter into a period which before occupied a page,'^' 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES 

OF EMINENT INDIVIDUALS, LATELY DECEASED. 

HON. JOHN RANDOLPH OF ROANOKE. 

This distinguished Virginian died at Ileiskiira Hotel, In Philadelphia, on Friday, 2-1111 
May, 1S33. He had been in bad health for some years, and on his arrival at Philadel¬ 
phia, he is sold to have expressed his belief Uiat he was about to die; but it was hia 
wish to brace himself up by a sea voyage, to nieet Uie labours of the ensuing Congrt«a, 
of w’hich ho had been recently elected a member. We learn, (says a Philadelplila 
editor,) that bis mind retained Its usual character until within about two hours of his dls- 
floluilou. It then appeared to sink and suffer, like tlie lx)dy, complete exhaustion. He 
was emaciated to such a degree, that his frame was a prodigy of leanness and general 
debility—a mere anatomy. He gave directions that his corpse should be transported to 
Roanoke and burled under a particular tree. 

The followUig sketch of Mr. Randolph’s life and character is from the Journal of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Randolph died in the sixtieth year of his age; and, for more 
than half of his life, he occupied much of the attention of the Ameri¬ 
can public. His first appearance in public afltiirs, was at the hustings, 
in Charlotte county, at the election of delegates to the Assembly of 
Virginia, in 1799, and this debut was marked by a contest with 
Patrick Henry, Mr. Henry, though opposed to the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, became its firm supporter after its adoption;— 
for, much as he dreaded a strong government, he dreaded anarchy 
more. He condemned the spirit and tendency of the Virginia Reso¬ 
lutions of ’98—’99, and, in opposition to them, he came forth from 
his retirement, od'ered himself as a candidate for the county, and ad¬ 
dressed the voters in that strain of impassioned eloquence with which 
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he had roused his countrymen to resistance against arbitrary power. 
Mr. Randolph, who was at that time little known to the voters, and 
who had never spoken in public, except in collegiate exercises, while 
at Princeton, replied to Mr. Henry; and so efl’ective were hb remarks, 
that, during their delivery, many of the auditors exclaimed against 
the hoary headed orator of the Revolution as “a Tory.” It may 
perhaps, be regarded as a singular circumstance, and as a proof that 
Mr. Randolph was not altogether so inconsistent in his political career 
as he has been said to be, that his last efi'ort, before the people of his 
district, was made in the support of the very doctrines which, in hb 
first appearance before them, he so warmly espoused and vindicated. 

Mr. Randolph took his seat in Congress on the 2d December 1799, 
and held it till March 3d, 1813. In the next Congress he was suc¬ 
ceeded by Mr. John W. Eppes, who beat him on this the only occa¬ 
sion in which he ever failed of success, as a candidate for Congress, 
from his district. He was re-elected in 1815, and after serving one 
term, he retired and declined a re-election. In 1819, he was again a 
candidate and was elected without opposition. He remained a mem¬ 
ber of the House of Representatives till the year 1825, when he was 
transferred to the Senate, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resig¬ 
nation of Mr. Barbour. He failed as a candidate for re-election to 
the Senate, after the expiration of his term in 1827, but he was re¬ 
turned as a member of the House of Representatives, in the next 
Congress. He subsequently accepted from President Jackson the 
appointment of Minister Plenipotentiary to Russia ; and, at the time 
of‘his death, he was a member elect of the 23d Congress. 

To the public Mr. Randolph has been known, for more than thirty 
years, as a politician and parliamentary orator. As a politician, he b 
said to have contributed much to the defeat of the federal party in 
1801, and to the consequent success of Mr. Jefferson. He soon be 
came dissatisfied with the administration of Mr. Jefferson, and the 
administration of his successor, Mr. Madison, he warmly opposed. He 
was also unfriendly to the administration of Mr. Monroe, and to the 
administration of the second Adams he opposed himself witli bitter 
hostility. He advocated the election of Gen. Jackson, but exerted 
his latest efforts in opposition to some of the leading principles of his 
policy. In the committee business of Congress, Mr. Randolph never 
took much part. He was twice Chairman of the committee of Ways 
and Means, and was appointed by the House of Representatives, to 
conduct the impeachment of Judge Chase. But for such stations he 
had neither tact nor disposition. He rarely or never drew a bill or 
made a report. 

As a declaimer, his name and eloquence form a conspicuous portion 
of the history of every measure which was discussed in Congress 
while he was a member. The character of his oratory is known to 
every newspaper reader in the country. His speeches have been 
more fully and correctly reported, (in the National Intelligencer,) and 
have been more generally read, than those of any other member of 
Congress. He never spoke without commanding the most intense in- 
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terest. At his first gesture or word, the House and galleries were 
hushed into silence and attention. His voice was shrill and pipe-like, 
but under perfect command ; and, in its lower tones, it was music. 
His tall person, firm eye, and peculiarly “expressive fingers,” assisted 
very much in giving effect to his delivery. His eloquence, taking its 
character from his unamiable disposition, was generally exerted in 
satire and invective; but he never attempted pathos without entire 
success. In quickness of perception, accuracy of memory, liveliness 
of imagination, and sharpness of wit, he surpassed most men of his 
day ; but his judgment was feeble or rarely consulted. The measure 
of his capacity and his acquisitions have been the subject of some dis¬ 
pute. But it is undeniable that he had read much and remembered 
every thing he had read : and that he was well versed in classical lite¬ 
rature, in English history, and especially, in the English tongue. It 
has often been said that he drew his illustrations from his common place 
book. That book was his tenacious memory. He has been heard to 
say that whatever he read in his youth had, in after life, come thick 
and fresh upon his memory; and that his earliest studies had stood him 
in better stead, for ready quotation and application, than any subse¬ 
quent acquisitions. 

Mr. Randolph’s eccentricities, capricious friendships, and vindictive 
enmities, we leave to tradition, which seems to have taken them into 
safe keeping. It will not be forgotten, however, that he was capable 
of kindness, generosity, and courtesy. He was a kind master, a good 
neighbor, and, amongst his immediate constituents, was even popular. 
His friends have said that he possessed a deep vein of piety, which 
was, on some occasions, strongly developed. One of the most striking 
characteristics was, perhaps, his economy,—which he rigidly practised, 
and both in public and private affairs, diligently inculcated. His in¬ 
heritance was inconsiderable, and heavily incumbered with a British 
debt; but by a long course of economy, he relieved his estate, and 
acquired wealth. Under the shade of his patrimonial oaks, where 
he often indicated his wish to be buried, let the orator of Roanoke rest 
in peace. 

Pedigree of the late John Randolph. —Although our repub¬ 
lican institutions have happily rendered genealogy of but little impor¬ 
tance, as a science, in this country, and therefore such researches are 
scarcely known among us—^yet, as every thing relative to one of the 
most extraordinary of all eccentric men, whose name stands at the 
head of this article, will prove interesting, we transfer to our pages 
the following letter, which has the sanction of the editor of the Na¬ 
tional Gazette for its being an original production of the late John 
Randolph, of Roanoke, and which gives his own account of how he 
was related to the far-famed Queen Pocahontas. 

The reader who knows any thing of Randolph, will have no difficulty 
in believing in the authenticity of the following letter, from intrinsic evi¬ 
dence, chareing, as it does, the late Dr. Smith, of Princeton, and the 
celebrated Edmund Burke, with wilfully misrepresenting, or falsifying 
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the account of the descendants of Pocahontas. Aware as we are, of 
the general assent given to the “ de mortuis nil nisi bonum” maxim, and 
without any desire to break in upon the precept it inculcates, we can¬ 
not give our sanction to these charges, (which, by the way, Randolph 
made without regard to the principle to which we refer)—for assuredly 
neither Dr. Smith nor Burke had any interest in giving an untrue ac¬ 
count of the matter, and have left characters above such an imputa¬ 
tion. But John Randolph, of Roanoke, was, in his own estimation, 
the greatest man on earth, and cared little what he said of those who 
did not square with his views of himself, of old Virginia, and of Po¬ 
cahontas. We are willing to yield much to Randolph’s talents; 
but posterity owes him little for his exercise of either sympathy or 
forbearance. 


ORIGINAL LETTER. 

Georgetown^ December 22^ 1811. 

My Dear Sir: Your letter of the 22d has laid on my table several 
days, during which time 1 actually have not had as much leisure as 
would suffice to thank you for it; for to write in the House 1 now find 
impossible, often catching myself in the act of committing to paper 
the words that arc fioating around me, instead of those which should 
convey my meaning. 

I perceive that Dr. Smith’s “ Essay on the variety of Complexion 
in the Human Species,” has been treated in the American Review. I 
wish the Reviewer could have been acquainted with a circumstance 
which proves how much greater was the reverend autlior’s anxiety for 
his Hypothesis (no uncommon case) than for his facts. My brother 
(Theodorick) and myself are “ the two young gentlemen” referred to 
in page 19 of the “ Strictures on Lord Kaimes,” in the first edi¬ 
tion : Philad. 1787. Dr. S. there states, correctly enough, “ there is 
at present in the College of New Jersey,” &.c.; we came at Prince¬ 
ton about the last of the year, entered college, and, after some months 
past in the grammar school, finally left it in December of the same 
year. In the late edition (p. 332,) he says “ there resided in the col¬ 
lege of New Jersey, in the years seventeen hundred and eighty-five, 
six, and seven,” &c. Why this variety in the complexion of the essay, 
1 am at a loss to tell. But this is not all. He called us into his library 
and interrogated us about our Indian descent—we knew nothing more 
than that we derived it through our grandn)other, whom it suited him 
to make the daughter of Pocahontas, in order that we might be, in 
defiance of time and fact, in the fourth descent from her. He gave us 
about that time, a copy of his essay which now lies before me, with 
my marginal notes. I cannot think of Princeton (where my ardor for 
learning was first damped) with any sort of patience. 

Anno 1613—Pocahontas, alias “ Matoahs, or Matoaha,” baptized in 
the Christian faith by the name of “ Rebecca, daughter to the mighty 
Prince Powhattan, Emperor of Attanoughkanonck, alias Virginia,” 
became the “ wife of the worshipful Mr. John Rolfe.”—[Granger’s 
Biog. History of Eng. vol. 2d. p. 57—Stith, Beverly, &c.] 
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She died at Gravesend, in 1617, leaving an only son Thomas, whose 
only daughter Jane married in 1675 Robert Bolling, of the family of 
Boiling-Hall near Bradford, in the West Riding of York. (MSS. in 
my possession : old family record.) This Robert Bolling emigrated to 
Virginia in 1660, (married Jane Rolfe, as above, in 1675,) lived at Kip- 
pax, in the county of Prince George, and is there interred. He died 
in 1709, July 17th. By this marriage he had one son John, whose 
eldest son, a great Merchant and Indian Trader, settled at Cobb’s, in 
the county of Chesterfield, on the Appomatox. He married Mary 
daughter of Richard Kennon, Esq. of Conjurer’s neck, by whom he 
had John, born Jan. 20, 1700, died at Cobb’s, April 20, 1729. 

Jane (my grandmother) born 1703, married to Richard Randolph 
of Carle, fourth son of William Randolpli of Turkey Island (a gentle¬ 
man of Yorkshire) whose youngest son John, born in 1742, married 
in 1769 Frances, daughter of Theodorick Bland, of Cawsons (of the 
family of Bland of Kippax-Park,near Ferry-bridge, in the West Riding 
of York.) John R. died at Matoax in 1775. Theodorick Bland and 
John Randolph, sons of this marriage, are the “ two young gentlemen” 
referred to in Mr. Smith’s Essay. 

1 . Pocahontas. 2. Thomas Rolfe. 3. Jane Bolling. 4. John Bolling 
the elder. 5. John Bolling the younger. 6. Jane Randolph. 7. John 
Randolph of Roanoke the elder. 8. John Randolph of Roanoke the 
ybunger ; making just seven descendants from Pocahontas, instead of 
“ four.” The other children of John Bolling and Mary Kennon, his 
wife, were 

Elizabeth, born 1709, married Dr. Wm. Gay. 

Mary married John Fleming, born in 1711. 

Anne married James Murray, born in 1718. 

Burke also falsifies the account of the descendants of Pocahontas. 
He makes Jane Bolling (my grandmother) marry a Bolling. The 
mistake was intentional with Burke, for he had the Bolling MSS. 
before him. 

William Randolph, of Yorkshire, settled at Turkey Island in Vir¬ 
ginia, and married Mary daughter of Henry and Catharine Isham. 
Their sons were—1. Beverly^ (died without issue ;) Peter of Chals- 
worth, father of the late Beverly and of Mrs. Fitzhugh of Chatham, 
who thereupon sold Turkey Island to my uncle Ryland—and William 
of Wilton—(grandfather of the present Wilton)—Mrs. Chiswell and 
Mrs. Price. 2. Thomas of Tuskahoe (great grandfather of Thomas 
Mann, Mr. Jefferson’s son-in-law.) 3. Isham of Dungeness, who had 
William of Bristol— Thomas of Dungeness— Jane^ married Peter 
Jefferson and bore him Thomas, the late President, &c.— Ann married 
James Pleasants (father of my colleague)— Sukey, married Carton 
Harrison of Clifton. 4. Richard of Carles, married Jane Bolling and 
had Mary (Cary)— Richard^ married Ann Mead— Jane (Walker) 
Brett—Ryland of Turkey Island— Elizabeth^ married Richard 
Meade— John of Roanoke. 5. Sir John (Kn’t.) father of Peyton^ 
President of Congress, and of John^ (Edmund’s father) Atty. General 
of the Colony. 6. Henry. 7. Edward, who married Miss Grover, a 
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Kentish heiress. Their daughters were—8. Mary, married William 
Stith, by whom she had President Stith, the historian, 9. Eliza¬ 
beth (Bland) my great grandmother, maternally, who bore Richard 
of Jordan’s Point, N. C. in \llr>—Thcmlorick of Cawsons, who mar¬ 
ried Frances Bolling, a lineal descendant by a second wife (Ann Stith) 
of that Robert Bolling who married Jane Rolfe, in 1675. From this 
second marriage descend the Bollings of Boiling-Brook (Petersburg) 
and of Boll-Hill. 

From Sir John, (Kn’t.) 5th son of William, descend in the female 
line, my colleague, Hugh Nelson, (whose father married a grand¬ 
daughter of Sir John, who was also Attorney General and Speaker 
of the House of Burgesses,) and numerous branches of Burwells, 
Grymes, &c. 

You can find the places on the map. Kippax was afterwards called 
by my maternal uncle, Theodorick Bland, (a member of the old Con¬ 
gress and of the first House of Representatives of the U. States) Par- 
mingdale ; it is about three miles from Cawsons. 

Adieu. JOHN R. of Roanoke. 


OLIVER WOLCOTT. 

Died, in the city of Now-York, on the first instant, in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age. The name of Oliver Wolcott, signed by 
the father of him whose death is now commemorated, to the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence, is associated in our historical annals with naught 
but illustrious deeds. The signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
and who was afterwards made a Brigadier General on the field of bat¬ 
tle at Saratoga—and suhsecjuently to the peace was long Governor of 
Connecticut—had in him who has now gone to join the heroic band of 
the revolution, a worthy son. While yet a boy, he marched as a volun¬ 
teer in the hastily mustered forces that repelled the British marau¬ 
ders, who, during the revolutionary war, attacked Danbury in Con¬ 
necticut, and burnt Norwalk. His mother, with Spartan heroism, 
buckled on his kna})sack and placed the musket in his hands. His 
whole subsequent life proved that the virtues and patriotism of such 
parents were not degenerate in him. Educated for the bar, he had 
hardly entered upon his career when the discerning eye of Washing¬ 
ton selected him for Comptroller of the Treasury ; in which office he 
remained till Alexander Hamilton retired from the post of Secretary of 
the Treasury, when the same unerring judgment promoted the Comp¬ 
troller to the head of the Department, and made him Secretary. This 
office Mr..Wolcott filled with unquestioned ability and integrity during 
the residue of General Washington’s administration, and the whole 
term of that of John Adams. He w'as one of the Circuit Judges ap¬ 
pointed by Mr. Adams under the Judiciary act, passed at the close of 
his administration, but which, ere it had well gone into efiect, was re¬ 
pealed under Mr. Jefferson. Thus thrown out of public life, at the 
early age of forty, Mr. Wolcott removed to this city in 1800, and com- 
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menccd business as a merchant. He was soon at the head of a flour¬ 
ishing house in the China trade, and was President of the Merchant’s 
Bank, and subsequently of the Bank of America. On the breaking 
out of the war with Great Britain, in 1812, he closed his mercantile 
concerns, and, under the full conviction that the war was both just and 
politic, gave the whole support of his name, and means, and talents, 
to the administration—differing therein from the political friends with 
whom he had always before acted. 

After the close of the war, Mr. Wolcott returned to his native vil¬ 
lage of Litchfield, in Connecticut, occupying himself in the quiet cul¬ 
tivation of a farm, and the society of his books. He w^as soon called 
by the voice of his fellow citizens to preside over the State—as his 
father for many years had done before—and for ten successive elec¬ 
tions he was chosen Governor of Connecticut. 

At the close of this period he removed to this city to be in the vici¬ 
nity of his children, who were settled here ; and living in great retire¬ 
ment and privacy, he has here breathed his last. 


NICHOLAS FISH. 

Died, in this city. Colonel Nicholas Fish, aged 75 years. At the commence¬ 
ment of the Revolution, Colonel Fish was Aid-de-Camp to Brig. Gen. John 
Morin Scott, and he and his corps went into service, ** as six months’ men,” on 
the 21st Nov. 1776; he was appointed, by Congress, Major of the Second New- 
York Regiment of the Continental Army, commanded by Colonel (afterwards 
General) Pierre Van Courtlandt, and served with that rana during the Revolu¬ 
tionary War; and was, at its close, by a resolution of Congress, commissioned 
as Lieutenant-Colonel; he was in the battles of 19lh September and 7th Octo¬ 
ber, 1777, at Bemis’ Heights, in this State, which preceded the surrender of 
General Burgoyne’s army, on the 17ih day of October, of the same year. 
Early in 1778, he was appointed, by General Washington, a Division Inspector 
of the army under General the Baron Steuben, who was then Inspector-General 
of the Continental Army; and, on the 2Sth J une, 1778, Colonel Fish commanded 
a corps of Light Infantry, in the celebrated battle of Monmouth, N. J.; in 1779, 
his regiment and himself were in Sullivan’s Expedition against the Six Nations 
of Indians, in which, after enduring every privation, they succeeded in destroying 
the Indian power; in 1780, he was attached to a corps of Light Infantry under 
the command of General La Fayette; in 1781, he went with his regiment into 
Virginia, and took a very active part in the battles which eventuated in the sur¬ 
render of the British army, commanded by Lord Cornwallis, on tlie 19th day 
of October, in that year; he was Major of the corps of Infantry commanded by 
Colonel (afterwards General) Hamilton, which so gallantly stormed one of the 
British redoubts at Yorktown. 

In 1782, Colonel Fish was with the main army, under General Washington, 
at Verplanck’s Point, in this Slate, and continued there, at West Point, and at 
the Cantonment at Newburgh, until tlie close of the Revolutionary War. Colo¬ 
nel Fish’s character in the army, was that of an excellent disciplinarian and 
ver>' gallant soldier, and he possessed, in a high degree, the confidence of Wash¬ 
ington, Lafayette, and Hamilton. 

After the peace, Colonel Fish was for a number of years Adjutant-General of 
this Slate; and such was the activity of his mind, and his habits of business, 
that he coniimi« <l, almost until the close of his useful life, to hold civil employ¬ 
ment. 
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OBSTACLES TO AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

BT TIMOTHY FLIHT. 

Oto views upon this subject, we are aware, will be little likely 
to accord with popular opinion, and bear small resemblance to the 
hackneyed vaunting of the unparalleled illumination of our country, 
put forth in fourth of July orations. We are sorry that, in decla¬ 
ring them, we may seem to have caught the spirit of those reviling 
and fault ^dingEnglish travellers, with whose books of travels our 
countrymen have been so much annoyed. But if any part of their 
charge is true, it would be better, as well as more magnanimous, to 
remove the causes of their censure, than be angry with them for v 
declaring the truth. It is only the petulant and Tittle minded, who 
are revmted by the truth. Generous and gifted minds cultivate 
coiurage to hear it declared, as well as moral determination to find 
in it a guide and a remedy. 

With more writers than any other people, in proportion to our 
numbers, with innumerable aspirants after the fame of literature, 
with nearly two thousand editors, with poets to fill the comers of 
our fifteen hundred periodicals, with American books to endanger 
the bookseller’s shelves with their weight, why have we not a na¬ 
tional literature ? Aiming only at simplicity and the force and in¬ 
fluence of truth, we shall mention a few of these obstacles, as they 
strike our mind. The common solution consists only of apologies. 
We are a people too yotmg to have a literature. Our people are 
too intensely engrossed wiUi the pursuit of wealth, and the scramble 
of professional competition, to possess the aptitude, quietness of 
thought, and leisure for pursuits, that strike the great mass as aim¬ 
less and without utility. These solutions are in some degree just, 
and these apologies furnish some excuse. But there are many 
other obstacles, obvious, inexcusable, and removable. 

I. Our national and slate governments do little or nothing for 
literature by fiimishing example, premiums, excitement, money. 
They have taken no pains to inspire a taste for it, or to cause it 
to become part and parcel of the national glory. To produce a rail 
road, a canal, a joint stock company, is feTt to confer more national 
renown, as well aa advantage, than to rear a Milton, Burke, oar Wal- 
SI 
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ter Scott. We hardly retain our West Point. Beside the solemn 
farce of sending among the few respectable examiners, a large 
proportion of ignorant and incompetent men to examine the 
pupils, legislators have not been lound wanting, who, availing 
themselves of the miserable appeal of demagogues, to the sordid 
appetite, miscalled economy, have wished to put forth their unhal¬ 
lowed hands to demolish this only vestige of national show of a 
disposition to foster the sciences. Profound respect for our country 
interdicts the thoughts that arise to our mind upon this head. Lite¬ 
rature, science, what are they at Washington, more than they would 
have been in the day of Attila ? The members of the legislature 
have more than they can do to write letters to their constituents, 
and secure the means of a future election, and to make excuses for 
refusing their names to the thousand applicants for patronage to 
new books and periodicals. 

In reply to all this we are sometimes asked, what a government 
with the genius and limitations of ours could do to foster litera¬ 
ture ? Every one must be aware, that if the constituent parts that 
compose the government, felt keenly and saw clearly that advances 
in science and literature constituted the true interest and glory 
of the country, they would be at no loss to apply the adequate ex¬ 
citement. Had they the strong impulse, the inward perception, the 
munificent and fostering spirit, we should discover what they could 
do. The feeling, the will, and not the means, are wanting. The 
single solitary expedition of Lewis and Clark twinkles, as a kind of 
evening star above the western mountains, in the midst of the dark¬ 
ness of our efforts for science and letters. That single mission 
gained the administration of Jefferson more true glory abroad and 
at home, than any single act of that or any subsequent administra¬ 
tion ; and every village orator annually announces, that Athens, of 
amaranthine and imperishable memory, was less extensive and less 
populous than one of our states of the second class, and assigns as 
the cause of this freshness and perpetuity of her fame nothing but 
intellectual pre-eminence. But the people and the rulers have 
alike waxed too gross and sordid, too Wind and hardened to every 
impulse but personal aggrandizement and the love of money, to 
perceive or regard what constitutes national glory. 

II. We have no literary metropolis, no central point, firom which 
information, excitement and emulation might ramate in every di¬ 
rection, so as to fill the whole circumference of our land. The 
interests and tastes of our numerous Uterary capitals not or^ have 
no decided concurrence, but clash and oppose each other. The fa¬ 
vorite author, poet, editor of one capital glides in the steam boat, 
and whirls on the rail way in a few hours out of the orbit of his own 
little universe, and is surprised to find himself in a new planet, as 
little known as the man m the mocm. There is no commoii point 
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of union for literary men, where they may meet and replenish their 
oil from each other’s lamps, guide and encourage each other, re¬ 
view and pass upon the books and literary efforts of the past year, 
and impart counsels touching their own embryo projects for the 
coming one. A censurate thus constituted would be able to do 
much toward breaking down sectional and building up in its stead 
a national literature. Hundreds of trumpery books on which so 
much paper and ink are wasted, would in this case hereafter cease 
to see the light; and much talent, that is now as an unwrought gem 
in the mines, would be brought to view. We shall be told, that 
there would be infinite jealousy, rivalry, clanship, envy, intrigue. 
Perhaps there might, fiut political associations are not abandon¬ 
ed, because the same evil attaches to them. Such meetings have 
long been practised in Germany, and have proved remarkable for 
their amenity, courtesy, and good fruits. Men, especially intellec¬ 
tual men, when brought together, mutually catch me spirit of their 
station. Envy and jealousy are the natural heritage of ignorance. 
Intellectual men, if proverbially irritable, have been in all countries 
and all times proverbially generous, kind hearted, beneficent. Such 
men would feel themselves impelled to act according to their sta¬ 
tion and responsibility, and would have a noble disdain at the idea 
of bringing a stain upon their escutcheon. These men, being char¬ 
ged that the republic of letters should receive no detriment, would 
scorn prejudiced, narrow, and illiberal views, and would promulgate 
generous thoughts and broad principles. The books which Uiey 
patronised would be received by the public with confidence, while 
tliose to which they aflixed their veto would cease to circulate j 
and thus transfer more than half the patronage of literature, which 
is now thrown away upon worthless books and periodicals, to such 
as are important and useful. 

III. The remaining slavery of our colonial literary dependence 
upon Great Britain, it is humiliating to reflect, that a great nation, 
sometimes not a little tempted to bluster about its greatness and 
independence, notwithstanding all the taunts and reproaches we 
have received from the writers of that nation for our servility, and 
imbecile dependence upon it for our literary opinions, as well as 
our books, should still look beyond the seas for literary fame. But 
every one knows, that an American writer must delve on uncheer¬ 
ed and unblest, until he has contrived to get an echo of his name 
from beyond the Atlantic. What efforts, what arts, what ser¬ 
vility to obtain it ? This is not all. In the greedy competition of 
the press, the books of that country, the great estimated mart of 
fame, can be republished here without copy right. On this head, 
there is no need, as we have no space to enlarge. Every one can 
see that American writers have no adequate incitement to put forth 
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their powers, while obliged to work up against such a wind and 
tide opposed to them. 

IV. The spirit of the age and country is opposed to the progress 
of literature. It is pre-eminently am age of gross and absorbing ava¬ 
rice, in which the love and the pursmt of money have extinguish¬ 
ed those aspirii^s and tastes, which impel the mmd in the direction 
of literature. The estimated value oi every thing is just what it 
will bring in money. Love, matrimony, religion, all is a matter of 
speculation, reduced to the simplicity of the decimal scale of dol¬ 
lars and eagles. The physical improvements of the country have 
infinitely outbalanced the advance in morals. The abstract, blood¬ 
less ancl soulless spirit of corporate associations has merged pri¬ 
vate affections, charities, and that reflecting individuality, which 
leads man to commune with his own spirit. The same evil, re¬ 
sulting from similar causes in a higher degree, is said to exist in 
England. Such a spirit is, adverse to meditation, the making of 
books, and still more to buying them. 

V. The number of writers, periodicals, and books that, notwith¬ 
standing all these discouragements, are continually emerging to 
the light. Literature seems likely to perish under a deluge ol its 
own exuberance. But a very small portion of it is worthy of 
patronage, and destined to survive the present. Many, who would 
otherwise purchase and read books, refuse, alleging as their grand 
excuse, that among the numberless claimants for public favor, they 
have no means of discriminating those they ought to patronise; 
and because some trouble is requisite to sift out the valuable from 
the vile, and because they cannot purchase all, they excuse 
themselves for purchasing none. 

VI. This brings to view another obstacle, upon which we shall 
dwell in more detail. It is the vile spirit ana fashion of puffing 
and reviewing, which spreads, as a taint of mildew, over our whole 
literature. Of all the practices of our parent country, there is none, 
in which we more basely and servilely imitate her, than in this 
habit of puffing. Yet, in most instances, it is in editors a sin with¬ 
out any considerable temptation. They sell themselves, as the 
agents of booksellers, or tne instruments of the ill feeling of a 
clan, without compensation. In England, however, the country 
firom which we have copied the vile practice, so complete is the 
concentration, and so rapid the interchange of public sentiment, 
that when bad books are puffed, or good ones condemned, the wrong 
doing soon comes back in its reaction, to plague the perpetrator. 
The evil soon corrects itself. But here, firom the number of our 
capitals, from the inunense extent of our country, from the com¬ 
parative sparseness of our population, from the intense absorption of 
the people in gain, and, we much fear, from want of independent 
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thinking, from the clanship of friendship, and the bitter assiduity of 
enemies, it so happens, that books of no intrinsic Yalue often ac¬ 
quire an extensive reputation with the public. 

If it were not in its nature a serious evil, the American system 
of puffery would be a source of amusement. If we may credit 
the public press and the reviewers, never went there by an age, 
when there was such a prodigious number not only of good books 
and periodicals, but of the very best, that ever were or could be 
written. Every possible form of eulogy is exhausted; and yet so 
numerous are the works, and so nearly similar the requisite forms 
of eulogy, that it would be easy to acnieve the sort of aid in this 
^ecies of writing, that has become in fact a trade by itself, which 
Sir Walter Scott is said to have invented, in re^rd to the innume¬ 
rable dedication of books, addressed to him. Finding it trouble¬ 
some to invent the variety of phrase and style, which the case 
seemed to call for, and that the occasions and expectations were 
very similar, he procured a stock of answers to be lithographed, 
and had always a supply on hand, in anticipation of the occasion. 
It would not be diflScult for a writer, tolerably acquainted with this 
mode of writing, to lithomph a thousand puffs anticipatory, and to 
preserve them on hand for the publisher’s use; and every intelli¬ 
gent reader will agree, that such might be furnished quite as suit¬ 
able to the books and works published, as those which appear af¬ 
ter the publication, and piuport to be reviews. It is very true, that 
with the reflecting portion of readers, these sorts of puffs have no 
manner of influence whatever in regard to their estimate of the 
books reviewed. These puffs are regarded as the vocation of the 
writers, and the natural frmt of their relation to the reviewers. But 
it is far otherwise with the million, who have Uttle time or capabi¬ 
lity for correcung, by their own judgment, the errors of the review¬ 
ers. As these puffs ordinarily cost something, if they were not found 
by experiment to have their value, the publishers would no longer 
pay for them. How much injustice has been effected in this way, 
now many have become unworthy favorites of the public, how 
many mentorious, because they would not submit to sucn measures, 
have never emerged to public favor, we have no disposition to 
calculate. It is an enormous evil, and the enginery so coarse, that 
one would think it impossible, that any party could be deceived or 
misled, that any writer could receive pleasure or pain, from such 
venal and monotonous reviews. Yet they do cause the unfortu¬ 
nate author, in innumerable instances, the most vivid enjoyment or 
the bitterest pain, according to the tenor of the notices. The in¬ 
cense, when there is praise, is snuffed, however strong the odor, 
with infinite satisfaction. 

The consequence is, that all efforts are confounded. The gifted 
and worthy hear their works lauded or condemned in the saiQe un* 
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distinguishing tenor with the most worthless; and by thus laying 
on the same thick coat of plaster upon every thing, all faith in 
what is publicly said of books is destroyed. All the editors of a 
party follow suit. Were there of the number an editor of higher 
principle, surer judgment, and better taste, disposed to declare of 
the works, he noticed, the simple truth according to his judgment, 
he would have the poor consolation of being considered arrc gant and 
illnatured, and would be sacrificed for his integriiy. We have few 
editors, who are disposed to be buffeted for conscience sake. To 
avoid being thought insolent, cynical, and disposed to know more 
than the rest, they are compelled by moral considerations to chime 
in with their file leaders, and to echo the same unmeaning eulogy 
or censure. 

We are well aware, that there are many honorable exceptions. 
We have the good fortune to know many men of this vocation 
equally amiable and high minded, who have the integrity and good 
feeling to say what their conscience dictates, and are of sufficient 
mentd enlargement to be able, uninfluenced by envy or temper, to 
do justice even to an enemy. But we have been compelled to 
know but too many of this fraternity, who discharge their function 
with no more knowledge, honor, or conscience, than bad boys who 
throw stones in the streets. Too ignorant and unfeeling to be 
aware that others may have more feeling than themselves, they 
avail themselves of their bad facility to inflict pain and mischief, 
and think they are witty in the same proportion, as they can utter 
abuse. They equally distinguish thenaselves by a fulsome and 
nauseous praise, a mawkish mixture of rain water and treacle, and 
furious and undistinguishing censure, a sort of flat vinegar, not 
deeming it all essential to the work lauded or condemned, to have 
read a word of it. It is necessary, that some more industrious and 
malicious blockhead, than the rest, should now and then start a 
somewhat more appi^riate and original analysis of the work laud¬ 
ed or condemned. Tray, Blanche, and Sweetheart, the whole 

{ )ack open upon the same key note. Varying a little the phraseo- 
ogy of the model, but adopting all its essential points, they can 
practise toad-eating or abuse, without the labor of reading or in¬ 
vestigation, and be regarded by the multitude as witty and origi¬ 
nal reviewers. Another class, equally mischievous in intention, 
but somewhat more emulous of the character of justice, courtesy, 
and moderation, repair to the original model, and copy one pait of 
the abuse and another of mawkish praise, and lo! they are judi¬ 
cious reviewers, who weigh praise ana blame in the scales of equity 
The mixture gains them the reputation of being discriminating, and 
above the meanness of flattery. V^e have no doubt, that nine tenths 
of the notices of books in the United States are compounded in this 
way, without the tiouble to the writers of having read a line of the 
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books purporting to be reviewed. Yet it is by these notices, so got 
up, that the estimate of books is formed by the million. The in¬ 
fluence of the review\s, properly so called, is to that of these news¬ 
paper notices, in forming the public literary opinion, probably not 
as one to a hundred. 

These reviews are somewhat more formal, learned and moderate; 
and the writers have generally read the books reviewed. But on 
the safe non-commiltju principle, they generally find in the books 
reviewed no more than a text for an abstraqt discussion, a thousand 
leagues from any analysis or review of the book, that shall enable 
the purchaser to determine whether to possess himself of it or not. 
Then, when they speak of the book, it is in point no point phrase; 
ambiguous, careful, capable, like the Delphic response, of receiv¬ 
ing the interpretation ol the author’s wishes. We are well aware, 
that they contain many sensible and eloquent articles; but we 
could wish, that they were more direct, laconic, downright, fearless, 
and just; and especially that all reviews were, what they purport 
to be, analyses and fair awards of the high court of literature ol the 
books reviewed. 

Reviews certainly might be conducted upon the same principles 
of honor and truth, that are supposed to govern the decisions of the 
courts of justice. The judgment of a competent reviewer would 
then be some clue to determine the purchaser, in regard to the 
merits of the book. But the greater part of the self appointed 
judges in this court, so essential to the public morals and weal, 
tlii]^ themselves absolved from all obligations of kindness, justice, 
and truth; and so that they can pass for witty, wield their review¬ 
ing pen as recklessly as the drunken savage does his tomahawk. 
Wit, true genuine wit, the ofispring of beneficent genius, is like 
true poetry, a rare commodity. But abuse, which the public have 
unhappily come to receive for it, is a cheap, abundant, and univer¬ 
sal article. Hence of our abusive reviews, passing with the public 
for witty, the inspiration is, for the most part, inflated self-import¬ 
ance, the genius malignity, the coloring envy, and victory having the 
last word. With such, the imfortunate author, upon whom they 
fasten, has no chance. Discussion with them reduces him to their 
level. They will always have the advantage of him in perseve¬ 
rance and copiousness; and he has no other resource out with 
what patience he may to bridle his pen and tongue in silence, 
aware at the same time, that these instruments, vile and unjust as 
they are, are the engines that settle public opinion, and hold his 
fame and the fruit of his labors at their disposal. 

VII. But the most formidable impediment to American litera¬ 
ture of all, is the coarse and absorbing appetite of the great mass of 
the community for politics. It is difficult to say, whether it is 
most lamentaUe or ludicrous to observe, what infiiiite importance 
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the American people attach to what is said and done at Washing¬ 
ton. The most stupid private citizen becomes an oracle, as soon 
as he is elected a member of Congress. And then at the public 
house, in steam-boats, in private circles, what a yawning, tedious, 
dull business is this doomsday discussion of politics, that fills every 
mouth, and apparently every thou^t! How painful to be obliged 
to (hscuss in the everlasting common places this hackneyed theme ! 
But we soon see, that, duU and ^iritless as it is to us, it is all in 
all to the people. Who thinks ot literature in the scramble of the 
outs to get in, and push the ins out? Who can afford space in his 
thoughts for literature, that can converse at home and abroad about 
nothing but speeches, elections, caucusses, and the miserable and 
paltry mtriguings of ambitious demagogues? Can the still voice, 
the quiet, but satisfying and elevating thoughts of literature, make 
their way in a community which hungers only after the husks of 
politics, which feeds on nothing but long dull speeches? While 
this rabid appetite pervades our public, we can never expect to 
have a higher national literature, tnan that of newspapers. 

True, the broad and general principles of legislation and govern¬ 
ment furnish an elevating and interesting study and theme; but 
certainly far inferior, in these respects, to those of morals and lite¬ 
rature. But it is inconceivable to us, how men, claiming to be 
high minded and reflecting, can find the interest, which they seem 
to possess in discussing the unimportant and passing politics of the 
day, the last speech, or the result of the last scramble and intrigue. 
Lyceums and debating societies and the thousand engines of the 
boasted march of mind, instead of remedying this morbid appetite, 
seem to us to have increased it. They furnish another valve for 
the escape of the gas of ambition and self-importance. All their 
discipline, influence and excitement flow finally into the dead 
fiat sea of politics. 

But we are admonished to bring to a close remarks, which, 
true and important as we feel them to be, may seem tinged with 
ouerulousness. So long as it remains the predominant opinion, 
tnat England alone can mmish good books and settle fame; so long 
as publishers can deluge the country with republications of English 
books without copy right; so long as every boy, too lazy to culti¬ 
vate the land, and too stupid to earn a subsistence in any other way, 
can purchase a press on credit, and become editor, critic, poet, poli¬ 
tician, moralist, philosopher, and divine, and add another furious 

{ )olitical newspaper to the thousands that deluge the country; so 
ong as the people have no taste for any higher discussions, than 
those of politics, or idle polemical debates, which are only another 
form of tne acting of the political appetite, so long we shall remain 
Without a natioDu literature. 
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We close hy suggesting, what seems to us, one grand and effi* 
cient mean of raising such a literature from the dust of poverty, 
neglect, or what is worse, the mildew of puffery, and the suffoca¬ 
ting lumber of pamphlets, poems, souvenirs, and family libraries. 
It is, that the men of talents, the gifted minds, in great numbers 
spread over the surface of our country, who are now either indo¬ 
lent, or wasting their powers in catering for the coarse appetite 
for politics, should feel, that they have a ministry, a function, a 
high responsibility, and a call nrom Providence to exercise it; 
that they should shake themselves from the dust, rise above the 
petty jealousy of fearing to make the first advances, and that they 
should know each other; for they will then esteem and respect 
each other. Real endowment, true genius, always has been, as it 
now is, utterly incompatible with the baseness of envy. Let him 
who feels this venom burning in his bosom, be aware that the 
mark of Cain, of a stinted and mean mind is upon him, and 
know that he has neither part nor lot in this matter. Not only 
would the highest and most valuable friendships thus be formed, 
but in every civilized country, such a union must have, and 
would have an immense influence. It is shyness, distance, jea¬ 
lousy, perhaps worse, a reckless and proud disregard of the re¬ 
sponsibility attached to the possession of talents, which cause 
that our literary men, dispersed over a vast surface, do not know 
each other, have no concert, or worse, attempt to thwart and be- 
httle each other, and thus lose all their legitimate influence upon 
opinions, manners, and morals. Could they join hands, could 
they act in concert, they would soon find, that self-love and so¬ 
ciality were the same, tnat in proportion as they acted in concert 
for the public welfare, they would actually strengthen each others 
hands, and benefit each other. 

To be able to form and pass an accurate judgment upon books, 
is neither an easy or common endowment. The common estimate 
seems to be, that the three essential ingredients to form a reviewer 
are impudence, malignity, and self-consequence. Horace said truly. 
Hand ex quolibet ligno Hercules Jit. Few people possess the 
tact to discriminate the true from the seeming, eloquence from ver¬ 
biage, and the real ability to write frpm the plodding mechanical 
dullness, which measures out sentences with the exactness of ma¬ 
chinery, wit from flippant malignity, sophistry from soimd logic, 
and talent from self-confident emptiness. Of those who possess 
some of these attributes, a great portion exercise them marred by 
some obliquity in the brain, envy, devotion to clanship, and want 
of integrity to rise above interest, ill temper, or the smicitation of 
friends. If a review could be estabUshed, capable, fair, impar¬ 
tial, dignified, and adequate to anticipate the judgment of pos¬ 
terity, it would be, in various respects, an invaluable tribunal. 
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Merit accompanied by industry, would be lifted up from the dust, 
and a veto would be put upon the thousand wortliless books and 
publications, which by the efforts of clanship, and the concurrence 
of fortunate accidents, are now palmed upon the public, not only 
depraving the public taste, rendering the mind callous to the in¬ 
terests of literature, and indifferent alike to bad and good books, 
but squandering in this way the very means that ought to be ap¬ 
plied to the purchase of good books. Such a review would act 
with all possible indulgence and gentleness towards the nerves of 
those who have no other pretensions to interest than its irrita¬ 
bility. But above all, aware that the heartfelt praise of a dis¬ 
criminating mind is of all cordials the most exciting to a similar 
mind, such a review would not bestow the poor, stinted, measured 
praise of a pinched and little mind, but would be honest, warm¬ 
hearted, and amiable, awarding that sort of praise, which a gene¬ 
rous mind puts forth, when reading what pleases him in the pri¬ 
vacy and among the inmates of the parlour. Have we such 
a review? Let the public feeling decide. Might such an one 
be established ? Unquestionably, for the talent is not want¬ 
ing. Why do not such reviews exist ? Because reviewers have 
not magnified their office, nor thought it necessary to bring to it 
that honesty and impartiality, without which a judge in a matter 
of dollars and cents, would be despised. All tliat has been 
thought requisite for a reviewer, is to consult his interest, and be 
gracious to friends, and terrible to enemies. 


WHEN THOU HAST LEFT THE LIGHTED HALL. 

BT THE LATE MRS. DUNCAN. 

When thou hast left the lighted hall 
To seek thy chamber dear, 

And Music's sad and dying fall, 

Still lingers on thine ear. 

When the soft moon-ray pours a stream. 

Of silver light o’er thee; 

And WOOS thee with a pleasant dream 
Of magic memory. 

When thou art gazing on that light, 

We both have loved so well; 

And solitude, and peaceful night, 

Bring back ray last farewell. 

Then in thy calm and tranquil rest. 

Sweet sister, think of me; 

And keep kind thoughts within thy breast, 

Unworthy, though I be. 
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BERANGER: 


HIS GENIUS AND ITS INFLUENCE. 


The politician who declared that he would rather be the author of die na¬ 
tional songs of a people than their laws, uttered a truth amply jnstihed by ex¬ 
perience. The sway of either over a community is great, as it is peculiar and 
distinct, but each widely differing in the influence they exercise upon mankind. 
Enactments originating from the artificial state of society, play alone upon its 
surface, and serve rather as a check to restrain actions, than an impulse to 
create them. Songs, on the contrary, owing their existence to the very source 
of feeling, imagination, have a strongly contrasted effect; and, forming an 
outlet to those wanton revellings of the spirit—which, as actions^ the sternness 
of public order would decisively repress—must ever retain a powerful hold 
upon the afiections of a people; and, entwining themselves around the heart, 
are cherished as a consolation, under the inevitable privations which national 
measures may occasion. It would thus be a task, not less curious to the phi¬ 
lologist, and interesting to the philosopher, than fascinating to the man of letters, 
to trace out, through the long vicissitudes of history, the effects produced by the 
deep workings of this pervading propensity—to deveh>p the marked national 
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peculiarities it has occasioned, and the mighty political features which its latent, 
but all-powerful influence, has modified by its strong and continual action on 
the most potent sympathies of human nature. 

In France, perhaps more than any other European country, is this wondrous 
power of imagination over life more particularly observable; and, there, its 
effects may be most successfully traced. In most other nations, the consolida¬ 
tion of empire weakened the potency of “ the divine an of song,” or entirely 
obliterated ^e living influence, all powerful in the barbaric times, when impulse 
supplied the actions, which spring from duty in more refined society. But in 
France, the peculiar organization of the people—their gay, happy temperament, 
ever suggesting a ready escape into the bright worlds of fancy and imagina¬ 
tion, from the dull realities of life—^has made its inhabitants particularly sus¬ 
ceptible to the influence of the spirit of son^ 

A history of the effects produced upon the mind of this nation, by the cele¬ 
brated subject of this article, would be itself sufficient proof to establish the 
truth of this remark. There is no people more easily excited on the subject of 
national glory, or who are more tenacious of their nation's honor, than the 
French; and possessing, as they do, a genius particularly alive to the influence 
of fancy, in its gaudiest and most brilliant colorings, it is not to be wondered 
at if—at a time when that nation shook Europe to its centre, or, during later 
convulsions, when the minds of the people were wrought up to the highest 
pitch of excitation—the spirit of song, pourtraying their former deeds of glory, 
or picturing a glowing perspective as the reward of their present achievements, 
should have exercised an influence at once mighty and irresistible; or when a 
revolution had passed away, and the nation was beginning to reap the good or 
evil consequent upon its consummation, how powerful would be the exercise 
of song in holding up a retrospection of the past, or in goading the restless 
spirits of the dissatisfied into new and untried exertion. As it is ever easy to 
create an excitement in a rabble, so is it a matter of little difficulty to increase 
that fervor, when raised, from the mere inanity of feeling to bold and violent 
exhibitions of popular tumult. It is upon the minds of the common people, 
therefore, more particularly, that the eloquence of song exerts its influence; it 
speaks to them in a language, clear, decisive, and always interesting; they are 
freed from the exercise of their own actual judgment, and in alluding to princi¬ 
ples which, as inherent truths, need only to be hinted at to be awakened, the 
heart is touched, the sensibilities aroused, and the man is carried away by an 
irresistible influence. It is to the canaille of France that we particularly allude; 
and it was by identifying himself with them, and addressing himself particularly 
to their susceptibilities, that Beranger, in the strength of his genius, has exer^ 
cised a power, greater and more universally extensive than all the legal enact¬ 
ments which policy could have devised. He speaks to the people, not as indi¬ 
viduals having a distinct interest, but as a conimon nation, influenced by tht 
same causes, and reaping the same effects: he addresses them as Frenchmen, 
and ars>'tes himself to those peculiarlv sensitive points of the national charac¬ 
ter, which are strong in the heart of the meanest peasant, and more easily ex¬ 
cited there, than when existing in the bosom of the proud and noble of the land. 
Bia keen satire, continually levelled against the administration, and one main 
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cause of those successive proseculioos which were continually besetting him, 
was another incentive acting upon the people, and favorably exciting their 
feelings toward the unfortunate poet, while it kept alive their hatred for the 
existing powers. It was a happy faculty that permitted Beranger to seize 
upon every prominent movement of his enemies, to dress it up in his own pe¬ 
culiar fashion, and present it to the nation in a costume which, while it did 
Dot display its beauties, took no great heed of concealing its deformities; and 
it is this power of pourtraying local circumstances which makes the poet so 
dear to the people, and gives to every subject of his genius a charm which it 
could not possess, from any light, however glorious, shed over it by a stranger. 
Considered with regard to that power which is the gift of party, and which 
is only co-existent with its donor, the songs of Beranger may be said to have ex¬ 
erted a far greater influence than any other engine brought to bear upon the mass 
of the people, in exciting the late revolutions of that country. Yet we would 
Dot speak of his influence as confined to any party, or indebted to any sect for 
its consequence—its power is the force of genius, and its existence is to be 
measured, not by those causes which might originally have caused its exertion, 
but by duration as unlimited as the lifetime of genius itself. 

Pierre Jean De Beranger was bom in Paris, August 19,1782, of indigent 
parents. His grandfather, a tailor by occupation, had the charge of his educa¬ 
tion, which, in his early years, was much neglected. When quite young, he 
entered a printing establishment, as an apprentice, preferring the employment of 
Franklin to the trade of his grandfather. Study seems, even at this period, to 
have been the great desire of Beranger, and we And him employing all the time 
that be could steal from his trade, in the acquisition of that kind of knowledge 
most congenial to his disposition. At the age of twenty-four, some happy 
essays in poetry attracted the attention of Lucien Bonaparte, and drew toward 
him the patronage and benevolence of that influential personage. At this very 
outset of his career, Beranger displayed that firm independence of character, 
and that love of justice, which has ever characterized him, and which perhaps, 
through all the changes of government, has been the main cause of his misfor¬ 
tunes. He is not one of those who can flatter power, when in prosperity, and 
outrage its previous existent^ when it has ceased to be; his friendship never 
varied with his fortune. Napoleon, provoked by the patriotic remonsirances 
of his brother Lucien, overwhelmed him with disgrace, upon which, at the risk 
of his popularity, Beranger wrote some verses, and dedicated them to the un¬ 
fortunate Lucien; but, not meeting the approbation of the public censor, they 
were condemned, and not permitted to pass the press. But his was not a spirit 
that could be so easily laid, for while the whole of Europe, bound in a rapture 
of astonishment and admiration, was silent before its terrible dominator, Be¬ 
ranger was composing and, with the aid of his friends, publishing his cele¬ 
brated song, “Le Roi d’Yyetot, ” a severe, firm, and ingenious critique upon the 
Conqueror. Napoleon saw this song, and, far from executing vengeance upon 
the author, was the first to laugh at the sallies of his wit. When Napoleon 
returned from Elba, he re-established the censorship—Beranger was then em¬ 
ployed in the Bureau of the University, with the moderate salary of 1800 
firaoka —tbit office of censor being vacant, and wishing to gain over to itself a 
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man so much to be feared, the government tendered the office to Beranger, with 
a revenue of 6000 franks; he refused, not willing to bring his own free thought! 
into bondage. When we consider that Beranger was, at this time, in a state 
far from affluence, with no particular prospect of fortune in view, we must, at 
the least, give him full credit for the possession of a firm, honest, independence 
of character 

In November, 1815, at the earnest desire of his friends, he published the first 
edition of his songs, and, as was to be expected, with the most gratifying 
success. The misfortunes of his country inspired his war songs, and shed a 
soft melancholy over all his patriotic complainings—while the gay and biting 
sarcasm of his satires upon the “ Emigres,” returning with their antique 
opinions and pretensions, made these efforts of his muse irresistible. 

Urged by his acquaintances, and the success of his first attempt, he acceded to 
the request of his publi^hers, and produced a second edition of his songs, adding 
thereto some new productions. On the appearance of this work, the Council of 
the University, obeying superior orders, deprived him of the office which, for 
twelve years, he had labored arduously to fulfil; but this was not the only con¬ 
sequence. The administration, frightened at the success of this work, for the 
first time brought its author before the tribunal. This gave the book a cele¬ 
brity which otherwise, perhaps, it would not have possessed ; so great, indeed, 
was his popularity at this time, that this single edition alone brought him an 
emolument of 45,000 franks. The law-suit was a very extraordinary one, and 
drew crowds of people, of the first rank in France, to the tribunal, long before the 
trial commenced. The attorney-general, Marchangy, supported the accusa¬ 
tion with skill and talent; and forced even his opponents to admire the dexte¬ 
rity with which he found criminal expressions in the most innocent words. 
M. Dupin (the present deputy) was counsel for Beranger: in a gay and easy 
manner, he showed how slight was the accusation—turned the specious 
argument of his learned brother into ridicule, and the whole affair into a 
jest The audience was delighted; his adversary particularly annoyed; the 
attorney-general replied with severity—“ As you are not here,” ^aid he, 
“for recreation, but to fulfil a duly, so is there no relation between tbe 
^ austerity of your function and the mirth of ^n idle audience, attracted 
by the vain spirit of curiosity.” Notwithstanding the eloquent reply of 
M. Dupin, out of twelve jurors, seven declared Beranger guilty of a moral and 
religious outrage upon the public. Beranger was condemned to three months* 
imprisonment, and a fine of 500 franks. The execution of this sentence, severe 
and unjust as it was, proved a triumph to the poet. A strong feeling of interest 
for the man who, from the fearless independence of his nature, had dared to 
express opinions so particularly obnoxious to the administration—in a manner 
that had caused envy and admiration even in the breasts of his enenties—drew 
to his prison the most distinguished men of the nation. The first literary per¬ 
sonages in France, artists, and even the judges of the court, visited him during 
his incarceration; but nothing could supply the place of liberty. Freedom of 
action, as of thought, was every thing to Beranger; his spirit chafed in it* 
bondage, and it was not, therefore, to be wondered at that his health should 
in consequence have severely suffered. On his liberation, M. Lafiffe with a 
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commendable generosity, came forward, and freely offered him a most lucra¬ 
tive situation in his bureau. Persuaded that a true unshackled friendship 
cannot exist between the oeoefacior and the benefited, Beranger delicately de¬ 
clined an advantage which few men, of his day, would have scrupled receiving; 
nor has he, to this time, accepted any thing from M. Lafitte, notwithstand¬ 
ing the delicacy observed by his friend, in the several benefactions which have 
been tendered for his acceptance. It was on one of these occasions that the 
song, “ Les Conseils de Lise,” was written. Beranger, however, has not scru¬ 
pled to avail himself of the friendship and influence of M. Lafitte, in obtaining 
for his friends such assistance as he could not himself render them. 

A third volume of songs was soon published, and without the interference of 
the police. In 1828, Beranger produced his “ Chansons inedites.” On the ajv 
pearance of this work, the Council of Ministers rendered themselves ridiculous 
by their foolish endeavors, in the presence of Charles X., to discover some allu¬ 
sion to that monarch, in the song of “ Charles le Simple;” as, likewise, to as¬ 
certain, by a nice scrutiny, whether there were not some grains of impiety 
in “ L*Ange Gardien.” The unfortunate poet was again brought before the 
tribunal, and condemned to nine months’ imprisonment, and payment of a 
fine of 10,()00 franks. It is but justice to the French nation, however, to say, 
that the government, ashamed of an act so severe, offered to transfer his con¬ 
finement from within the walls of a prison to a more agreeable apartment in a 
public hospital; but Beranger, with that indomitable independence that at¬ 
tended him alike in all situations, refused to receive even this favor from his 
enemies. 

There is much, very much, in the character of Beranger to admire; with a 
reputation such as but few authors have ever lived to experience, he is one of the 
least assuming of men: truly disinterested in all his motives, he is often said 
to have expressed his wonder, that any author could prostitute his genius so far 
as to be led to make the least sacrifice of independence for any pecuniary con¬ 
sideration. So far, indeed, did this innate love of freedom carry him, that his 
genius seemed to desert him the very moment he sat down to write upon any 
restricted or particular subject that might have been proposed for the display of 
his genius. A bookseller once offered him 3000 franks for six songs, on subjects# 
designated in the proposal: Beranger made the attempt, accomplished two 
with great difficulty, and in a manner unsatisfactory to himself; he at¬ 
tempted a third—but finally threw them all into the fire, and gave up 
the effort, saying, that he could not “do any thing well for money.” 
While Beranger was employed in the University, M. Cuvier remarked to 
him that, being a public functionary, be should refrain from irritating the 
government by his political essays. “ Sir,” replied the poet, “ I was a citi 
zen, and a songster, before I became a functionary. If you desire my employ¬ 
ment here, I will make you a present of it.” Beranger is a scholar; he has a 
profound knowledge of the classics, while in moral and political philosophy 
there is hardly a question beyond his research. Of his genius there can be hut 
one opinion, and however much his theological tenets may be condemned, his 
writings breathe a spirit of independence, and a restless hatred of hypocritical 
lanctity, that will be admired by good men of whatever sect or denominatioo. 
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As has been before remarked, Beranger has lived to behold himself on the very 
pinnacle of his fame; and it is somewhat remarkable, that, notwithstanding 
the astonishing increase of political songs which the late revolutions .have called 
into existence in France, (particularly during the year 1831,) there should have 
been but his single instance of a song writer suffering under tlie indignation 
of government The only contemporaries of Beranger, however, who deserve a 
comparison with him are Blot and Marigny. Blot*s satires on the govern* 
ment are full of wit and genius; Marigny exercises his talents on the saint 
subjects with Beranger and Blot, as openly, and often with the same fearless 
severity: yet, notwithstanding all this, Beranger was the only one who fdl 
under the particular notice and persecution of the Ministry. The fugitive 
poetry of Marigny is sweet and enchanting, its only fault being an occasional 
puerility; his amorous songs are the most delightful of his compositions, and 
may rank with the first productions of the age. The comic songs Blot are 
much admired; those written by him fur festive occasions, are, like his cha¬ 
racter, redolent of life and genius. 

Whatever may have been the misfortunes of Beranger, he is at present 
comfortably settled, on an annual income of 5000 franks, a revenue derived 
altogether from his songs. The same patriotic love of freedom which influ¬ 
ences all the writings of this poet, and which, in truth, seems with him an 
inherent virtue, urged him to take a deep interest in the late struggle of the 
Poles for liberty. On the occasion of publishing some songs, the proceeds of 
which were to be a contribution to the funds of the Polish committee, the fol¬ 
lowing letter was addressed to General La Fayette, and prefixed, as a dedica¬ 
tion to the first edition of these songs. 

" Beranger to Oenerai Lafayette, President of the Polish CommiUee^ and First 
Grenadier of the Polish National Guard* 

“ My dear President, 

** I had fears, after the * Eight Days,’ that the nation, in dethroning Charles X., 
would dethrone Song likewise. It will be useless to tell you what gave me 
that idea; you will guess. I did fear that we composers of satires and po¬ 
litical stanzas, would not escape unharmed to the end of our reign ; this might 
be an illusion; it is a common habit with the unfortunate to imagine evils con¬ 
tinually around them. But 1 was happy in being able to say, “ Yes, Muse of 
Song, my Daughter; I judged too lightly, when 1 said that you would share the 
fate of Charles and his family: every party calls you to return. Ob, Song! take 
back your crown again; my countrymen, I thank you!” So, I have tried to bring 
myself again into my singing habits; but I will confess to you, that the tlieatre 
of our divisions has not left to me my usual liberty of mind; my poor muse, too, 
begins to grow old; she has never been of a strong constitution. You know well 
how thoroughly I am convinced of the necessity of preserving and strengthening 
the bases of the actual order of things; and often this afiSicting consciousness has 
thrown down the reed from my lips. Such are my feelings toward the Pole?— 
as a member of the Committee who, under your auspices, hold relations with that 
great and unhappy people—that 1 should have considered myself very much ho- 
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nored to have been one of the fint to join my efforts with yours, in support of 
this most just cause* 

** Good or bad, here are two songs, of different styles, which I publish, and 
dedicate to you. J)o not believe that I am addressing you in homage to your 
parts, your years of glory and virtue, or to the firm principles of that revolution 
of ours, of which you are and shall be the most illustrious representative. My 
little songs do not aspire to such honor: they are not dedicated to you because 
you have been Commander of the National Guards of France; nor because yon 
command them no more: neither is this dedication a testimony of my respect* 
ful attachment I have thus reasoned with myself: * His whole life is a learned 
work, conceived and written by Virtue; every page brilliant with glory; with¬ 
out errata; the contents of the whole volume are but one word—Liberty! And 
this great man loves the songster V Notwithstanding this last title, which is 
not a very modest one, I confess to you that my whole object, in the dedication 
cd* this work, is speculation. Yes, my dear General, I have affixed your great 
name to the head of my insignificant poetry—to insure the sale of it. You un¬ 
derstand me now! and you are willing, I am sure, to aid me in the means 
which 1 use to dispose of my two songs, by speculation. If I call them the 
two sisters, (* Le 14 Juillet,’ and * A mes Amis devenus Ministres,*) it is for the 
same object that I add to them this letter. Enhanced by the brightness which 
your name will shed over my verses, may the proceeds which your committee 
will receive from them, give some little aid to the continuation of efforts made 
until this day, and be to our brothers of Poland the proof of a sympathy which 
every Frenchman partakes in.” 

Without exceeding oUr limits, we can only add \o this paper the following 
translations, taken, at random, from a late edition of Beranger. They are exe¬ 
cuted by a gentleman of this city, with a number of others, which we regret we 
are unable to present to our readers, in this number. 

WAR SONG OF THE COSSACK* 

Fleet steed! firm friend of the Cossack, cOme forth f 
Fly, at the blast of the trump of the north, 

Ready for plunder* and prompt let thy breath 
Lend under me wings of the Tulture, to death! 

No mounting of gold thy trappings display, 

My valor alone is thy boasted array. 

Let the neigh of thy pride, my faithful steed, ring; 

And under thy hoof trample people and king! 

Peace flies, and to me she has given the rein; 

Old Europe has built up her ramparts in vain; 

Bring treasures to load my all-grasping hand; 

Come repose where art has embellished the land 
23 
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Return thou and drink of the rebel Seine’s tides, 

Where twice thou hast bathed thy blood-covered sides 
Let the neigh of thy pride, ray faithful steed, ring, 

And under thy hioof trample people and king! 

Besieged as in war, by servants enslaved. 

Prince, noble, and priest, my benison craved: 

“ Come be our masters,” they cried, in their grief; 

“ Our tyrants but check, and we’ll bow to your chief.** 

I have raised my lance—before it they fall. 

Both sceptre and cross, proud noble and all. 

Let the neigh of thy pride, my faithful steed, ring, 

And under thy hoof trample people and king! 

A giant’s grim phantom, I saw through the haze 
On Our bivouacs fix its soul-piercing gaze: 

My reign recommences,” it cried, and afar 
It pointed its axe to the Occident star. 

Immortal ghost! royal shade of the Hun! 

Son of Attila, thy mandate is done! 

Let the neigh of thy pride, my faitliful steed, ring, 

And under thy hoof trample people and king! 

All tliat glory with Which proud Europe’s elate, 

Attainments which ofier no shield to her fate, 

Shall be swallowed in dust, from billows that meet 
Around my stanch form, scattered wide from thy feet. 

Efface, Oh ! efface thou, in this thy new cause, 

Temples, palaces, customs, memory, laws. 

Let the neigh of thy pride, my faithful steed, rinft 
And under thy hoof trample people and king! 


LE CHAMP D’ASILE. 

The noble chieftain of a gallant band, 

A home imploring in a stranger land. 
Addressed in grief the children of the wild— 
Europe in us her bravest hath exiled; 
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Oh, happy children of this forest’s gloom, 

Learn ye the horrors of our wretched doom I 
We are the French, renowned in story; 

Take pity, savages, upon our glory! 

It still shakes monarchs, in their princely domeSi 
And us hath banished from our happy homes, 
Whence we but issued to assert our right, 

And twenty kingdoms owned our fearful might: 
To conquer peace, we marched triumphantly. 
She fled before the arms of victory! 

We are the French, renowned in story; 

Take pity, savages, upon our glory! 

In India, Albion trembled to her core, 

When from our ranks of gallant hearts of yore. 
The songs of joy have troubled with their breath 
The pyramids’ old echoing vaults of death! 

Ages will lack their stores of memory, 

For such exploits, such spoils of victory! 

We are the French, renowned in story; 

Take pity, savages, upon our glory! 

At length, from out our ranks there issues erne: 
“lam the God of all beneath the sim,” 

He says! and lo, his thunder mutters o’er! 

Great kings behold, and tremble, and adore! 

Far off they see, and bow before this Lord, 

And with one voice his praise alone accord. 

We are the French, renowned in story; 

Take pity, savages, upon our glory! 

He falls! and we, the vet’rans of his Fame, 
Who with his scars do bear his conqu’ring nan)P, 
We steer our course to where retreat invites. 
Our land lamenting, and its blest delights. 

Her fame for ever shipwrecked in the war 
Which crushed her empire at the fatal Loire. 
We are the French, renowned in story; 

Take pity, savages, upon our glory! 
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The chief is silent—speaks a savage then: 

“ God calms the storm, gives peace to troubled men; 
Warriors, our treasures share: our prairies wide, 

With us these streams, these shady groves divide.” 
Engrave, then, on the tree of liberty, 

These accents of a son of victory : 

“ We are the French, renowned in story; 

Take pity, savages, upon our glory! 

Plain of retreat, thou’rt consecrate—arise! 

Lift up thyself, new city, to the skies! 

Be thou a port secure, a safe retreat. 

When warring waves of fickle Fortune meet. 

Perchance our sons, when you these scenes rehearse, 
Will join with you in swelling loud the verse— 

We are the French, renowned in story; 

Take pity, savages, upon our glory! 


To make this article more complete, we subjoin a few additional translationa, 
from No. XIV. of Tail’s Magazine, in which the spirit of the original has been 
admirably preserved. 

** No writer, with whom we are acquainted, has surpassed, few have equalled 
Beranger, in the blending of gayety with pathetic sentiment. An exquisite 
pensiveness tempers his social mirth; it adds an indescribable charm to his 
patriotic aspirations; it beautides, in an especial manner, the utterances of his 
love. With what a novel grace has it here invested an address to his young 
mistress! The poet anticipates a time when he shall be no more, and she, the 
beautiful, the light-hearted, his gray-haired surviver, with whose imagined 
thoughts he composes his own epicedium. We have rarely met with a subject 
ao difficult, or so finely handled. He converts * to favor and to prettiness’ a 
prospect, the intrusion of which, in the moment of young passion, is naturally 
chilling and importunate; and throws his funeral garland, like a spring offers 
log, at the feet of his beloved. 


* Yea! age will fade your cheek, my fair and bright! 

Old age will come, when I shall be no more; 
Methinka that Time, impatient in his flight, 

Hath twice my vanished summers counted o’er. 
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Survive me, love ! When age’s pains betide, 

Recall the words 1 murmured at your feet; 

And, cheerful matron, by your calm fireside, 

Your buried lover’s favorite songs repeat! 

When curious eyes peruse your wrinkled cheek, 

To trace what beauties once inspired my song. 

The young, who love of tender themes to speak. 

Will ask: ‘ And what was he you mourned so long? 
Then, if you can, describe my love, nor hide 
Its depth, its passion, even its jealous heat: 

And, cheerful matron, by your calm fireside. 

Your buried lover’s favorite songs repeat! 

TheyTl ask: ‘ And knew this friend the skill to pleadf 
You then may say, without a blush, * I loved I’— 

* Could baseness tempt him to unworthy deed V 
You’ll answer ‘ No!’ by proud emotions moved. 

Say he was fond and gay, and loved to guide 
A sportive l3rre, with accents sad and sw^eet: 

And, cheerful matron, by your calm fireside. 

Your buried lover’s favorite songs repeat * 

^ You, whom I taught to weep for France’s wrongs. 

Her modem champions’* progeny may tell. 

Their sire’s renown, and Hope, inspired my songs. 

To soothe my sorrowing country, when she fell! 

When in the dismal North the laurels died. 

Of twenty summers, in its bitter sleet:— 

And, cheerful matron, by your calm fireside. 

Your buried lover’s favorite songs repeat! 

Joy of my heart! if e’er my slender fame 
A pleasant thought to cheer your age should bring 
And when your weak hand decks my pictiure’s firame, 

With a few flowers, in each successive spring;— 

Think, in a world unseen, where tears are dried. 

Again, to part no more, our souls shall meet,— 

** Our poet was fond of comparing Napoleon and his militaxy followns with 
Charlsnagne and his Peen. 
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And, cheerful matron, by your calm fireside. 
Your buried lover’s favorite songs repeat!” 


But this, however exquisite, is not Beranger’s highest style of writing. 
We will follow him to the contemplation of a more remote and sombre object; 
the representation of which, but for his impressive success, might well have 
been deemed beyond the capacity of a song. It is the gloomy and terrible 
Louis ZI.; and with what thorough mastery does he not depict tlie moral of 
his tale, in a few short stanzas! For dramatic and poetical merit, we would 
place this composition by the side of any thing of the kind that has ever been 
produced. The scene is a village green, in the neighborhood of Plessis-lea- 
Tours; it opens amidst the mirth of a peasant's holiday. 

LOUIS THE ELEVENTH. 

Welcome ! sport that sweetens labor ? 

Village maidens, village boys. 

Neighbor hand in hand with neighbor, 

Dance we, singing to the tabor. 

And the sackbut’s merry noise! 

Our aged king whose name we breathe in dread^ 

Louis, the tenant of yon dreary pile. 

Designs, in this fair prime of flowers, ’tis said. 

To view our sports, and try if he can smile. 

Welcome ! sport that sweetens labor! 

Village maidens, village boys. 

Neighbor hand in hand with neighbor, 

Dance we, singing to the tabor. 

And the sackbut’s merry noise! 

While laughter, love, and song, are here abroad, 

His jealous fears imprison Louis there; 

He dreads his peers, his people—aye, his God; 

But, more than all, the mention of his heir. 

Welcome ! sport that sweetens labor! 

Village maidens, village boys. 

Neighbor hand in hand wdth neighbor. 

Dance we, singing to the tabor 
And the sackbut’s merry noise ! 
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“ Look there, a thousand lances gleam afar, 

In the warm sunlight of this gentle spring! 

And, ’midst the clang of bolls, that grate and jar, 
Heard ye the warder’s challenge sharply ring ? 
Welcome! sport that sweetens labor, 

Village maidens, village boys. 

Neighbor hand in hand with neighbor, 

Dance we, singing to the tabor, 

And the sackbut’s merry noise! 

** He comes ! he comes! Alas! this mighty king 
With envy well the hovel’s peace may view; 

See I where he stands, a pale and spectral thing! 
And glares askance the serried halberts through 
Welcome I sport that sweetens labor! 

Village maidens, village boys. 

Neighbor hand in hand i^ilh neighbor, 

Dance we, singing to the labor. 

And the sackbut’s merry noise I • 

“ Beside oiii" cottage hearths, how bright and gtand 
Were all our visions of a monarch’s air! 

What! is his sceptre but that trembling hand^ 

Is that his crown—a forehead seamed by oare? 
Welcome! sport that sweetens labor ! 

Village maidens, village boys. 

Neighbor hand in hand with neighbor, 

Dance we, singing to the tabor. 

And the sackbut’s merry noise! 

In vain we sing; at yonder distant chime, 

Shivering, he starts !—’twas but the village bell! 

But evermore the sound that notes the time 
Strikes to his ear an omen of his knell [ 
Welcome! sport that sweetens lalxMr! 

Village maidens, village boys. 

Neighbor hand in hand with neighbor. 

Dance we, singing to the tabor. 

And the sackbut’s merry noise! 
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“ Alas ! our joys some dark distrust inspire ! 

He flies, attended by his chosen slave: 

Beware his hate; and say, ‘ our gracious Sire 
A loving smile to greet his children gave.* 

Welcome ! sport that sweetens labor! 

Village maidens, village boys. 

Neighbor hand in hand with neighbor, 

Dance we, singing to the tabor, 

And the sackbut’s merry noise I 


The following graceful satire, in which a double purpose is most happily 
served, was composed in reply to some friends, who had sent him a present of 
some choice vintages, the produce of Chamhertin and Romance. He calls it 

MA GUERISON. 

‘‘ Fill, that I may feel, 

If wine have power to heal;— 

Yes! even in prison, all goes right,— 

The medicine has restored my sight! 

; At the first cup of Romance, 

I felt the potion lull my sense. 

And cursed my muse’s stubborn way 
Of mocking courtier’s insolence. 

E’en yet a fresh relapse I feared— 

But, O ! that magic dose of wine ! 

To sell them praise I’m now prepared, 

After one cup of Chamhertin. 

Fill, that I may feel 

If wine have power to heal;— 

Yes! even in prison, ail goes right— 

The medicine has restored my sight! 

“ At the next cup of Romance, 

I blushed, with all my crimes confess’d, 

As round my cell, in close array, 

I saw the myriads Power has bless’d. 
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My judge’s stern reproof, I vow, 

Has touched me, graceless libertine—* 

I even admire Marchangy now— 

At the next cup of Chambertini 
Fill, that I may feel 
If wine hath power to heal;—^ 

Yes! even in prison, all goes right—^ 

The medicine has restored my sight! 

** At the third cup of Romance, 

The tyrant's hand 1 see no more—* 

The press is free as light of day— 

The budget all but knaves adore :—^ 

And Tolerance, in the public view, 

Parades in deacon’s surplice fine—* 

I see the gospel practised too^ 

At the third cup of Chambertin. 

Fill, that I may feel 

If wine have power to heal;—^ 

Yes! even in prison, all goes right— 

The medicine has restored my sight! 

“ At the last cup of Romance, 

Mine eye, suffused with happy tears, 

Looked up to Freedom, crowned and gay 
With olive, rose, and wheaten ears* 

Maternal mildness guides the laws; 

The future wears no doubtful sign. 

The gates unclose—the bolt undraws—» 

At the last cup of Chambertin. 

Fill, that I may feel 

If wine have power to heal;—* 

Yes! even in prison, all goes right—^ 

The medicine has restored my sight I 

“ O Chambertin ? O Romance! 

With you, in one auspicious mom—^ 

The lover’s spell—Hope’s guiding ray— 

Illusion, gentle sprite, was borm 
24 
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To bless mankind, the bounteous fay, 
Delighted, bears her wand divine— 
’Tis now a stock of Romance, 

And now a shoot of Chambertin. 
Fill, that I may feel 
If wine have power to heal;— 
Yes ! even in prison, all goes right— 
The medicine has restored my sight!” 


Tlie following translation, from the new volume of Beranger, is by Dr. Bow¬ 
ring, the learned and celebrated editor of the Westminster Review. It has all 
the lively beauty of his former productions, tinctured with that spirit of sadness 
which gives such a peculiar charm to his writings. The reference in the second 
verse is to the mention made of the proceedings against the poet, in the king’s 
speech.* 


MY JOURS GRAS OF 1829. 

O good my king! I wish you joy, 

Although on me your rage has vent; 

And you have sent me to employ 
These festal hours in prison pent— 

* We cannot better introduce, than in this place, the following extracts fitnn 
letters of this distinguished scholar, to Doctor Jacob Porter, of Plainfield, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, and which that gentleman has sent us for insertion. They form, to 
Americans, an admirable comment on his principles ; and the feelings he expresses, 
will be warmly reciprocated by every liberal mind on this side of the Atlantic. 

** London, June 18, 1831. 

“ I am always much gratified by thinking of the privilege of correspondence which 
I have with so many kind, intelligent, and virtuous American friends. My heart 
often vibrates to and from the new country, many of my best afifections are there. 

“ Bordeaux, April 1, 1833. 

“ The packet, which accompanied your letter, I have safely received, and I thank 
you very heartily for it. I have extreme pleasure in this intercommunication with 
transatlantic friends, and look to this exchange of good will and sympathy as worthy 
of all encouragement. I am never happier than in being allowed to diffuse those 
sentiments of affection with which America inspires us, and am pleased to feel the 
conviction strengthened, from day to day, that each country must derive felicity from 
the felicity of the other.” 
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Hard lot to lose such hours; but since 
It must be so, my bolt I’ll fling,— 

I can be rancorous as a prince— 

You’ll pay the piper, good my King! 

In your most royal speech you call’d 
Me “ wicked ”—it was very kind: 

Twas flattering to be so install’d— 

And I am perfectly resign’d. 

When sad and lonely in my ears 
The laugliing shouts of Paris ring. 

The taste for satire re-appears— 

You’ll pay the piper, good my King! 

With mouths well filled, and sparkling glass 
Like fools disguised in twenty ways, 

My friends forget the bard, alas I 
Even while they chant his favorite lays ; 
Midst them my muse would soon have lost 
Its sharp and penetrating sting. 

And pledged “the Clement” in a toast— 
You’ll pay the piper, good my King! 

Know you the giddy Lise let fall 
Her weary tears upon my fate : 

She went last evening to a ball. 

And said, “ Pshaw I now he’ll come too late.” 
It was my purpose, I aver. 

Our mutual happiness to sing;— 

She has proved faithless—thank you. Sir!— 
You’ll pay the piper, good my King! 

Your blind and cursed judges will 
On my old quiver try their strength— 

Know there’s an arrow sticking still. 

On which I wrote, “ For Charles the Tenth 
And spite of prison walls, and spite 
Of dungeon bars, I draw the string. 

And the sharp arrow takes its flight— 

You’ll pay the piper, good my King! 
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ALL SAINTS’ BVEj 

OR, 

A RECOLLECTION OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. 

B7 AJS AMERICAN IN IRELAND. 


Bright and generous as the hearts of those it warmed, was the 
flame that kindled on the hearth of Murthy Delany’s cottage, 
glowing through a volume of smoke on the merry night of 
hallowmass.* 

Obstinate in superstitions that countenance their festivities, and 
afford free scope to their wild theories of fai^ agency, the unso- 
^ phisticated children of old Ireland devote this night, with many 
others, to the indulgence of revelry and song. 

Unshackled by the restraint of “ etiquette,”—their hearts devo^ 
ted to the hilarity of the passing hour, and reckless of cares that 
disturb them not at the moment,—the Irish peasantry enjoy those 
mirth-stirring festivals in the full flow of their lively temperament, 
with all the fervency of soul that native wit, native beauty, and 
jiative potteen,” can inspire. 

Few, nowever, regarded the observance of AU-hallowmass, or 
All Saints* Eve, as it is more generally termed, with such pious 
attention to its enjoyments, as Murthy Delany himself. IVever 
id he hail the return of that night, but the neighbors experi¬ 
enced the full tide of his hospitable influence, in the form of a 
plenteous entertainment. With a heart rich in its good nature, 
warm in its impulses, and blessed above the common lot in his 
circumstances, Murthy was enabled to indulge its generous 
promptings. Loved for the frankness of his disposition, the inge¬ 
nuous warmth that knows not to appreciate the good it engenders, 
respected for his industry, and happy in the affections of his family, 
he felt but little intimacy with the many miseries of existence, and 
held as much influence over his neighbors, as the landlord him¬ 
self. Murthy’s antipathies were confined to the Brunswicker and 
the Exciseman; those he detested to the utmost of Insh hate j 
but Daniel O’Connell and “ Ould Ireland” divided the throne of his 
affection with Kate herself. Such was Murthy Delany when our 
acquaintance first commenced. 

* In Scotland and the northern parts of Ireland this festival is celebrated as 
Hallow Eve. See Bums. 
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It is some three years since, that a stranger was observed ly. 
ing, on the road side, with a fractured leg; his horse quietly brows¬ 
ing at some distance from him, outside the village of Aranure, in 
the ancient “ kingdom of Cunnemara.”* It was my unfortunate 
self. My steed, perhaps to rid himself of his ignoble burden, began 
to curvette and prance and rear and plunge, in such an animated 
style, that I, not the most expert horseman in the world, was imme¬ 
diately laid prostrate in the above mentioned pitiable condition. 
Some twenty or thirty persons, who were returning from their 
day’s labor, surrounded me, and with looks of the most charitable 
commisseration, bore me to the nearest cottage, the inmates of 
which received me with all the kindness that characterizes Irish 
hospitality. The Doctor was immediately sent for; he was fortu¬ 
nately at hand, and I soon had the pleasure of learning that my hurt 
was not of a very dangerous nature. My leg (unfortunate limb) 
was tortured into sanity; but I found n^self unable to venture on 
my journey, for a few weeks at least. The time, however, passed 
more pleasantly than I could have imagined; and the individual 
night saw my invalidship in the midst of a merry group, who were, 
as usual, assembled at Murthy’s (for such was my host) to enjoy 
the customary observance of All Saints’ Eve. 

I was in such a situation by the hearth side, that it afforded me 
a full opportimity of observing those about me. 

Beside me was the village school master, who was placed there, 
as Murthy said, “ bekase as how he was the most fitest person 
to converse wid the jontleman.” He was the Paddy Bumst of the 
village, and most of its inhabitants had been his “ scholards.” He 
was looked up to as an oracle. No wonder, then, if the pride of 
literature had transferred somewhat of its importance to his coun¬ 
tenance. No man could puzzle him in “ Vosther,”$ or the “ manin 
collyumns,”^ from ‘‘ Abel, a man’s name,” to “ transubstantiation.” 
But place him on the hillock’s side, without the chapel, on a Sun¬ 
day, with the last Connaught Journal from Galway in his hand, 
and the hom-cased spectacles on his nose, both equally venerable, 
a crowd of village politicians eagerly devouring his interpretations, 
then, indeed, was my learned neighbor in his element. Some fifty 
summers had numbered their existence, since he had first under¬ 
taken the office of instruction; and maiw a truant had he since 
lashed through the vistas of literature. For a long portion of this 
period had he acted as clerk to the Roman Catholic minister of 
the parish; and when, during the ceremony of mass, he delivered 
the latin responses, the astounded villagers recognised in him the 

♦ The western part of Galway, so called. 

t Schoolmaster. See the popular song of that name. 

X Voster’s Arithmetic. ^ Spelling Book. 
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uccond literary character in the world. His age and infirmities, 
however, obliged him to relinquish this exalted servitude, and one 
of his own most eminent pupils succeeded the “ measther.” 

On the opposite side, despising the luxury of a stool, (I occupied 
the only chair in the house,) was seated on the hearth Murtny’s 
mother, with some other antiquated dames, their knees in such 
happy communion with their chin, as evidently proved the famili¬ 
arity of the position. They were inhaling the fragrance of their 
favorite leaf, through the .medium of a dudeen,” or pipe, so short 
that its tepid head was being kissed by the reverend wrinkles on 
their aged cheeks. They were watching the feats of cunning and 
activity, which were being performed by the younger guests of 
mine host, at the further end of the apartment, which alternately 
answered the purpose of kitchen and drawing room. Their gossip 
was in Irish; but from the marked expression on tlieir counte¬ 
nances and their many significant ejaculations, 1 could ascertain that 
age was, even on this scene, as on others, acting its peculiar part; 
scattering contempt on the march of modem degeneracy, and ex¬ 
tolling the superior excellence of its own early days. 

It were an endless task to relate the variety of tricks performed 
by both sexes. Some were collected aroundi a tub of cold water, 
diving for an apple; others were endeavoring, in a variety of 
foi iiis, by spells, and incantations, to learn who was the fated partner 
of their future fortunes. 

The “ gossoons”* were active in doing mischief. The skirt of 
one man’s coat they nailed to a long form, and then set fire to a 
heap of straw imder his feet. In the effort to escape he left the 
skirt behind him. 

Retired from the vulgar gaze, I could observe the young lover 
pour the soft pleading of his passion into the ear of his mistress, 
rich in the glowing expression of his native tongue; while she, 
smiling modesty, seemed to check with a sweetness that provoked 
repetition. 

The spirit of ‘‘ potteen” thawed every care from their hearts; 
and, as it circulated, so did the song. I did not understand the 
themes of their sweet wild melodies—but they told deeply to the 
heart. 

During the commencement of the evening, my neighbour, the 
schoolmaster, laid such close sirge to my attention, that I could 
scarcely observe any other, and 1 was almost worried to death by 
his political inquiries. At length, however, the spirit of story-lell- 
ing began to prevail, and this relieved me from his importunity. 

Fatigued by exercise, and longing to gratify their passion for the 
fictitious, all began to collect round the fire, and deep was the at- 

♦ Little boys. 
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teniion riven to the detail of their country’s legends. Many a tale 
was told, till it at length came to the turn of a tall, gaunt, gray 
headed old woman to favor the audience with a story. She began, 
and, as my neighbour afterwards informed me* hers was a tale of 
horror. At first she spoke in a low, deep, emphatic tone, then in 
such a strain of pathos, that elicited tears from even the men; her 
energy, rising with her subject, a keen expression of awe was visi¬ 
ble among all. I, myself, as if I understood, watched her with the 
utmost intensity. Conscious of nothing but the engrossing events 
of her legend, she rose up—there was very beauty in her action— 
her voice swelled as she spoke, so earnest in her recital, till it be¬ 
came high and shrill, as she arrived at the crisis of her story. She 
ended—a murmur of terror succeeded: some crossed themselves, 
some drew their stools closer to the rest. Their pipes hung idle 
on the nether lips of the old “ crones,” and an unbroken silence 
prevailed for some seconds—when, suddenly, the ponderous fist of 
mine host came thundering on the table. All leaped upon their 
feet as if the “ Pookah”* himself had come in among them—but to 
their astonishment succeeded peals of laughter that rung through 
the roof. Such is the variability of Irish character. 

“ Arragh, Kate, ma Cholleen,”t uttered Murlhy, in all the richness 
of his native brogue, “ Divil a dhrop of the cralhur is here to dhrive 
away the fear, tnat Moll there is after puttin into us. Run ‘ a 
cushla’t an bring us a wee wee dhrop more.” Kate, Murthy’s wife, 
and a fair sample of Cunnemara loveliness, hastened to obey the 
mandate of her lord. “ I beg your honor’s pardon for throwing you 
into sich a flustrification, (continued he, addressing himself to me, 
for being in rather a nervous mood, I felt somewhat alarmed,) but 
thin, your honor, take a small dhrop more o’ the stuflf, (bad luck 
saze the gaugers, for a theevin set, if they could I wouldn’t have 
it,) it ’ill make you quite nate intirely, intirely—^bether nor all the 
pois’n the Dochther could be afther givin you.” 

Mrs. Delany entered, as he spoke, bearing in either hand a jug 
amply replenished with the insidious beverage, which Murthy so 
eloquently styled the “ crathur.” 

He filled a large cup which he presented to me. I would be ex¬ 
cused, but it was in vain, and to persist in refusing would be to 
insult my host, for the Irish peasant is a very tyrant in hospitality, 
so I even took it without a murmur. He filled another for himself 
and the men followed his example. Then, turning^to me, his eyes 
glistening as he spoke, “ By the sowl o’ Murthy Delany, but it is 

♦ The “ Pookah” is an imarinary roonster, supposed to be all powerful on 
All Saints' Night. It is hardly possible to describe the dread which the Irish 
peasantry entertain for this, the most terrible being of their popular superstition. 

t Oh then, Kate, my girl. 

t A term of endmment It signifies literally, pulse of my heart. 
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my own sel’ that knows as how your honor is one o’ the raal—youi* 
face is the thrue blue.” “Is it ?” said I turning to my neighbor in 
the utmost surprise, not immediately recognising the intent of 
Murthy’s rather equivocal expression. A laugh at my simplicity 
followed, but the “ measther” never deigned to relax the rigidity 
of his countenance, while he answered, with all the consequence 
of a man that understands two languages, “ he manes that your 
visinogominy (the learned autocrat of the village loved to indulge 
in big words) is one o’ the right sort.” “ Och, my sowl, if it ben’t; 
so axin your pard’n,” continued Murthy, “ if it isn’t offinsive 
—shoch on diaoul ug a Sassenach.” My inteipreter whispered, 
“ that manes—the devil to the Brunswickers.” In a second, every 
one raised a cup, brimming with “ native,” to his lips, and at a 
single pull the contents were drained. A wild “ hurra” echoed 
through the house, while many and deep were the execrations that 
followed, heaped upon the heads of their oppressors. The girls 
sat modestly silent—but smiling their acclamations. 

By this time, the multiplicity of their potations seemed to have 
considerably softened the hearts of the men. TJieir eyes glowed 
with love and alfection, and uttered volumes to the girls. Hands 
were shaken with warmth, and professions of friendship expressed; 
even the “ measther” looked less proudly—though I have been told 
his features never knew the luxury of a smile 

It was at this juncture, that Murthy himself was loudly called on 
for a song. “ Athin, is it ya song yez id be axin from Murthy 
Delany, ye gossoons, whin 1 never didn’t sing at all at all; but it is 
mysel that won’t disappont yez, for if I cana sing, faix I can tal a 
shtoiy.” 

“ Yerra, Kate, agra,”* proceeded Murthy, “ don’t be sham’t 
intirely, kase I’m jist goin to tal them all about it. How I took’d 
you away from your father’s, whin I frecken’d them all, wid that 
raw-mash of an Omadhaun,t that think’d to marry you ; an how you 
took’d away the forlhin wid you, an how we were married, an how-^” 
but it would be impossible to relate the many preliminary “ an 
hows” of Murthy, so we come to the pith and marrow of his story. 

“ Your honor musht know,” said he, addressing himself particu¬ 
larly to me, “ whin I was a ‘ gossoon’ the divil a vrilder sowl was 
in the village than my own four bones.” “ Thrue for you,” inter¬ 
rupted my neighbour, as perhaps the recollection of Murthy’s ex¬ 
cesses flashed across his memory. “ Thrue for you,” said his 
mother; and “ thrue for you,” echoed the ancient association around 
her. “ Thnie for me,” resumed Murthy, “ and divil a one in the 
village was I afear’d of but the measther there and my mother. 
So I ihrewnt my book one fine momin into the fire, and scamper’d 
away, I didn’t know where wid mysel, to seek my forthin; so thin 

• Kate, my love. t Great fool. J Flung. 
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I was’nt afear’d of nobody at all at all.* Well, to be 
wint, walkin an walkin, til I kem to Shpiddle,^ but 1 didn’t 
there; bo from Shpiddle I goes to Coshla—and I didn’t shtop 
there nather. So I went from Coshla along by the say side, listnin 
to the waves roarin like mad, an lashin the rocks for the bare life. 
Thinks I to myself, yerra, Murthy Delany, where are you going to, 
at all at all—laving your poor ould mother. (It isint mysel that 
sis it, mother, but 1 felt sore and sad for lavin you,) runnm for all 
the world like a wild goose thro the counthry, without a praty to 
ate—^nor the face to ax for one. Och, murder, sis I, but 
there’s no help for it now, at any rate.” It would be impossible 
to follow Muimy through his various circumlocutions. He got 
into the employment of a comfortable farmer, with whom he re¬ 
mained until years matured him into strength and manhood. He 
was acknowledged to be the stoutest “ boy” in the village, and 
acquired the character of a “ strapping fellow” among the girls. 

But none thought more of Miutoy man Cathleen O’Driscoll the 
farmer’s daughter. She was a mere child when he first came to 
the neighbornood, but she was even then attached to him, and in¬ 
creasing with her years, what was affection in the child, became 
love—devoted love, in the woman. The passion was mutual, nor 
was it long concealed. And may be,” says Murthy, turning to 
his Kate who was blushii^ crimson at the frankness of her iord, 

may be I wasn’t the ‘ Bouchal’^ that giv’d the smack on your 
own two lips, whin you tould me in the meadow that no one would 
be the bether o’ you but mysel. By my sowl, they were the purty 
lips thin—nor are they now itsef, faix, the worse o’ the wear. 
Well, to be sure—” but we must continue the relation for Murthy. 

Justly did the poet doubt whether the course of true love ever yet 
ran smooth. A wealthier wooer came; and poor Kate was order¬ 
ed by her father, to prepare for a bridegroom, to whom she was 
certainly to be united on the approaching night of All Saints’ Eve* 
Evil tidings are seldom long in reaching us. That very night a 
whisper, “ en passant,” from Kate, was sufficient to put Murmy in 
fullpossession of his misery. 

What was to be done ? No chance of an elopement offered; 
for her wary father kept a strict eye on her—conscious that her 
love was interested, though his suspicions fell not immediately on 
any one. Some sleepless nights passed over the lovers, and not 
even was there an opportunity to pour the expression of their mu¬ 
tual misery into each other’s bosom. But we must let Murthy tell 
the remainder of his own story. 

** Well, by gor, thinks I to mysel, not makin it known to nobody, 
I’ll go to father Patt himsel, an if he has a dhrop of blood in his 
▼anes, he’ll do me a sarvice—^for you see, what made me so bould 

•The boy. 
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intirely upon the Sogarth,* was kase I kilt myself savin him, when 
he was drownded in the say, afther tumblin out o’ Mick Mulxoo- 
ny’s boat in a squall. So afther biddin the top o’ the momin to his 
raverince, I ups and I tals him how Kate was the jewel o’ my heart, 
an how she loved me bether nor all the world, an how her father 
was causin her for to marry, an how the thoughts o’ it was killin 
her intirely; an sure enough, I persuaded him downright how I’d 
put an ind to my life if I wasnl the man to get her. Och, to be 
sure, his raverince (good luck to him) was mightily taken whin he 
heerd me talk so big on the the head o’ it, an being quite frecken’d, 
he begun preachin an preachin to mysilf. ‘ Och,’ sis I, ‘ beggin your 
honor’s raverince’s pardon, (for the measther there always toult me 
to be mannerly,) I’m quite detarmint on the thing, and if you won’t 
do one good turn to sarve another, (tiching him on the head o’ the 
sarvice I did him,) the blood of a fellow crathur be on ye all.’ 
^ Yerra, Murthy, you unchristhin dog,’ says he, ‘ whot is that you’re 
afther sayin at all at all.’ ‘ I said, my say, your reverence,’ sis I, 
shtill lookin mighty glum an sour. So wid that he begun sayin a 
‘pattern avee,’t but ^till I look’d as bigas ever. 

“ ‘ Murthy,’ sis he, at last, ‘ sure av 1 could, you’d have her wid 
all the vanes o’ my heart.’ ‘Thank your worship,’ sis I, ‘but if you’d 
only help us a bit, there’s a chance yit.’ ‘ Ker dhe shin, ma 
Bouchal!’ sis he, manin what chance is that, an^akin quite succhoraj 
to inysel. ‘ I’ll tal your worship,’ sis I. ‘ To-morrow, bein All- 
hallowmass, on the night o’ the mornint she’s to be married to one 
o’ the Darmodys, payin no respict to the ‘ good people,’§ nor the 
‘ Pookah,’ as your raverince knows: well, beggin the Pookah’s 
pard’n, I’ll jist make him o’ mysel,|| (axin my own pard’n too, an 
your raverince’s, for mekkin the requist;) av you’ll jist lave the bit 
of a sthaggeenlT at the door, saddle an all, mekkin out to be in a 
mighty grit hurry away, tho’ you needn’t be in no hur^ at all; 
an whin the ‘ Pookah,’ that ’ill be me, God forgiv me, for puttin 
fiich a lie upon mysel, comes roarin an blazin in about the house 
av you’ll run for the life o’ you, purtending to be mightily taken 
wicl fear, divil a sowl in the place but what ill folly your raverince, 
barrin Kate an the coult, an I’ll be bail they folly me.’ ‘ Orr^ 
Murthy, agra,’ sis he, ‘ sure you wouldn’t hould sich a notion in 
your pate. ‘ Beadhershin,’ sis I, ‘ so as you wo’nt save a man 
as saved you,’ still hittin him on the tinciher spot, ‘ good by to 
Murthy Delany.’ I was hurrin away for the bare life, though I 
wasn’t in no hurry at all at all, whin his raverince bawls out aither 
me, ‘ come back, you unchristhin baste; come back here. Och, 
did I ever think that an ignoramush, like the likes o’ you, would 
make an Omadhaim o’ me, but you did me a sarvice, Murthy, an 
you may make a fool o’ me now.’ I took the sogarth at his word, 

♦ Priwt. t A Pater and Ave. t Sweedy. 

$ Fairies. n Pul on his appearance. S Horse. 
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an off I wint to make my Cholleen’s heart as light as my own. So 
I tould her how father Patt consinted to lind us the lone of his 
baste, and how I was to frickin them all, an how whin they run’d 
away from the Pookah, manin mysel, she was to run away wid 
him, manin me.” 

We must pass over Murthy’s ratlier tedious description of the 
meeting between the two clans, the Darmodys and the O’Dnscolls, 
suffice it to say, it was as magnificent as a Cunneinara procession 
could be. Murlhy thus continued: “ Well, to be sure, the mght 
corn’d at last, as by course it should, an wid it ciim’d father Ihjt. 
‘ Put his raverince’s coult into the shtable, JShawneen,’* sis 
O’Driscoll to one o’ the gossoons, that was standin near him. 
‘ No,’ sis the Sogarth, ‘ lave him where I tied him, for I must be 
goin from yez list now, to tind a chrishning at the tolher ind o’ the 

E arish,’ an wid that he winked knowingly at mysel. My heart 
iped into my throttle as he sid the word. All is right enough now, 
thinks I, so I takes a wee dhrop o’ the crathur, to keep the life in 
me, an out I slips, nobody beim the wiser. 

“ Off I goes to the gardin; an there I threwnt a cow’s hide over 
me intirely, wid the horns stickin out as nathur’l as possible; an 
fair, as Kate tould me afther, I look’d worse nor the devil himsel. 
I thin gits a bundle o’ hay an walks quietly to the door. To be sure, 
I thrimbled a wee bit whin I peeps in the windee, an sees father 
Patt jist goin to begin the sarvice, and Kate thrimblin too by the 
side o’ the Ogaunach,t that think’d to lake her from me. ‘ Ma churp 
an Diaoul,’^ sis I, Christ pard’n me for cursin; an setten fire to the 
hay, without sayin by your lave nor nothin at all, I jum^ in in the 
the middle o’ the flure, bringin the door along wid me. The ‘ Poo¬ 
kah,’ the ‘ Pookah,’ roared his raverince, an he run’d away like 
mad. The ‘ Pookah,’ the ‘ Pookah,’ sis thim all, an away they 
scampered afther father Patt, screechin an roarin, an I screechin 
an roarin louder nor any o’ them, nor thim all. Well, to be sure, there 
they run’d an run’d, I pitchin the hay all blazin afther thim, fallin on 
top o’ one another, mm, womins, childhers an all into a wee room; 
whin Kate (God bless you ‘ Ma Cushla,’ ’lis yoursel that did it natc- 
ly,) tdms the key in the door an lift thim all sprawlin within. ‘ Mur- 
thy, Murthy, agra,’ cries father Patt, ‘don’t take away the coult tal 
you let me out at any rate. Och, Mavrone,|| Pm smoth’rin for the life 
o’me.’ ‘ It isn’t ill manners, your raverince, sis I, while I was placin 
Kate behint me on the bit of a ‘ slhaggeen;’ an I’d do it jist now, 
only I wouldn’t do it for the head o’ me, manin I’m in sich a 
divil o’ a hurry.’ 

* Johnny. t Throwing. 

t An expression of grwt contempt, hardly translateable. 

§ My corpse to theefevil. It is said the Irish language is richer in the expres¬ 
sions of blessing and cursing than any other. 

II Ad inteijection implying a peculiar despair ; it is one of the many expressions 
' in the aboriginal Ii^ wguage to which no translation oould do justice. 
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“ May be we shtop’d or shtaid tal we put our four feets upon my 
mother’s thrashold; an may be her ould heart didn’t warm to her 
son an his Colleen.’ Kate was Mrs. Delany next day, and the 
childhers that thought to be Darmody’s ar mine now. Sthrange 
enough, she brought cash ‘ galore,’ wid her, for it was the pride o* 
the O’Driscolls, (they bein an ould ancient stock,) to fasten the 
daughter’s forthin about her neck, whin she was goin to be gir’d 
away. 

" His rayerince got the baste (God bless her) next day, an a 
* Boilov’* to boot, an her ould father’s heart warms as much to Kate 
Delany now as it did to Kate O’Driscoll afore. So let us take a 
wee dhrop more, boys, an dhrink long life to ALL SAINTS’ 
EVE.” 

* A little pig; an instance of great generosity on Morthy’s part on his mar¬ 
riage festival. 


THE MUSIC OF THE HEART. 

There is music in the waters, and music in the breeze, 

And music in the sunny lawns and music in the trees; 

There is music o’er the earth and music on the sea. 

And all its blended harmonies dwell, my love, in thee. 

For music’s but the embodied voice of all the thousand tones. 
Whose influence o’er this lovely world each thrilling bosom owns; 
The tones of gladness, life, and power, impressed upon the whole. 
Which, though they speak not to the sense, have magic for the soul. 

And thus, though bright perfection may thy dazzling charms enhance. 
Though beauty lights thy noble form and trembles in thy glance; 
I deeper love the voiceless spell like silence in the flower, 

Which gives my thoughts a purer shrine, and thee a sweeter power. 

The spell of unborn ecstacies, which words may not define. 

But which, with more than earthly ties, my spirit links to thine; 
The spell which in this narrow life speaks of a better part. 

And wakens in its weariness, the music of the heart. S. D. L. 
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HISTORICAL BALLADS. 

NO. III. — GERMAN. 

DER ERLENKCENIG.—BY GOETHE. 

TRANSLATED ET MB. B. FBHRMAN. 

Who rides, who rides, in a night so wild ? 

It is the fond father with his child ; 

It clasps him close and he holds him fast. 

Close, close, and warm from the biting blast. 

Why shrinks he, why hides he his face in his hands ? 

Oh! see, father, yonder the Erleking stands, 

Grim lord of terror, with crown and spear.” 

" Peace, peace, dear child, there’s naught to fear." 

" Come, lovely boy, come let’s away; 

I’ll play with thee the live long day, 

Wim sweetest of flowers I’ll crovm thy head. 

And the loveliest fairies shall guard thy bed.” 

** My father, dear father, and dost thou not hear 
What the Erleking whispers so low in mine ear.” 

** Be quiet, my son, in my bosom thou’rl lyin^, 

I hear but the wind in the bare branches sighmg.” 

** My dearest boy, if thou’lt go with me. 

My daughters shall lend thee right daintily, 

And by thee their nightly watch they shall keep. 

And shall sing, and ^all dance, and shall rock thee to sleep.” 

** My father, dear father, and seest thou not 
The Erleking’s daughters in yon dark spot ?” 

I see, my son, but the gray willow trees ; 

How they nod and they bow in the evening breeze.** 

“ I love thee, must have thee, then haste to obey; 

And art thou not willing—I’ll tear thee away !” 

“ My father, dear father, now guard me from ill; 

His eyes flash with fire, his grasp is so chill.” 

The father shudders, he spurs his good steed, 

He rides, he rides, at his utmost speed : 

Through toil and through danger his way he sped, 

He reaches his own court—^but his child was dead I 
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NO. IV. — ITALIAN. 

THE DEATH OF CONRADIN. 


In the furious contest which took place between the empire and the church, 
in the thirteenth century, the Emperor Frederic the second was deposed by 
Pope Innocent the fourth, and his kingdom of the two Sicilies given to Charles 
of Anjou, brother to Louis IX. of France. Manfred, brother of the Emperor, and 
Regent of the kingdom, during the minority of his infant grandson Conradin, 
successfully defended the rights of his ward for ten years, but was defeated and 
killed at the battle of Grandella. Conradin, then in the seventeenth year of his 
age, marched from Germany, and ably conducted a violent war against Anjou. 
He was defeated at the battle of Tagliacozzc^ A. D. 12G8, and betrayed into the 
power of his rival, who atrociously ordered him to be publicly executed. He 
died with a magnanimity worthy of his pretensions and his race; to the last 
resisting all overtures of compromise. On the scaffold, one touching burst of 
agony alone escaped him—it was “ Oh! my mother, my mother!” but suddenly 
recollecting himself, he flung his glove among the crowd, as a gauntlet of defi¬ 
ance to Anjou, and bowed his head to the executioner. 

His cause was afterwards espoused by Peter, king of Arragon, who, after a long 
and desperate war, drove Anjou from the kingdom, and took his son and heir 
prisoner. 

In Conradin became extinct the celebrated house of Swabia, the head of the 
Ghibelin faction; and, for a period of several hundred years, the most powerful 
in the world; holding, in its own right, the Empire of ^e West, and the crowns 
of Germany, Lombardy, and the two Sicilies. 


Thronged was proud Naples’ marble square 
With many a form of fierce and fair; 

And thousand mail clad bands were nigh, 
When Anjou sternly ordered there 

Young Conradin to die. 

Thronged was each lofty colonnade, 

With every form and every grade; 

Yet mixed with many a pitying gaze. 

That thus, that youth who empires sway’d 
Should end his days. 
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How every heart thrilled deep with awe, 

As all the slow procession saw 
Silent ascend the dismal height, 

Where Conrad’s blood, by conquest’s law, 

Should seal proud Anjou’s right. 

No fitting haze obscured the day; 

But banners streamed in the golden ray, 

And bright mails flashed in the cloudless sun— 

Yet o’er the crowds a hushed gloom lay— 

When that work of death begun. 

The youthful Conrad quivered not, 

As he looked his last from that fearful spot; 

But he proudly surveyed each peopled wall: 

And he firmly stood, as he bravely fought. 

The monarch all. 

With crosier and cross, gowned monks were there, 
And holy men with their books of prayer; 

While Anjou’s chiefs, with earnest might. 

Besought the prince with idle care 

To then transfer his right. 

He heard them, and their suit denied ; 

Yet other thoughts he ill could hide— 

And words he vainly strove to smother, 

Burst through his anger and his pride— 

They were “ My Mother!” 

But if those touching memories, then. 

Softened his heart to earth again, 

A sterner feeling soon awoke; 

And, turning to the holy men. 

He proudly spoke: 

‘‘ From hundred emperors and kings. 

With Conrad’s blood, his title springs; 

And mindful of that lineage high. 

The right he to the scaflbld brings 

With him shall die! 
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“ To yon assembled crowds beneath, 

My wrongs—my vengeance, I bequeath— 

This gauntlet glove to them I fling. 

That all may know while yet I breathe 
I live a king.” 

He said—and far as strength could throw— 

His silken glove he flung below —^ 

Arms clanged around and trumpets blew 
But who had found they ne’er could know 

The symbol that he threw. 

Another moment, and the crowd / 

Saw Conrad to the block had bowed— 

They heard the axe—they saw the gore 
And Swabia’s heir—the brave—the proud 

Conradin was no more! 


His death was not unmoumed, unwept i 
Nor long his cause in silence slept— 

The cry of blood from all arose. 

And soon dark Charles felt he kept 

A heritage of foes. 

Arm, Anjou, Arm !—That glove bequeathed, 

Has many a lance and sword unsheathed :— 

Fierce Arragon has hailed the sign, 

And dread defiance round is breathed 

To thee and thine. 

Weep, Anjou, weep!—^that silken glove 
Now waves triumphant hosts above : 

Thy kingdom’s lost—^thy armies fled; 

For all but vainly strove against 

That gauntlet from the dead. 
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THE BURIAL GROUND AT NEW-HAVEN. 


BT B. EDWABDS, ESQ. 


^ Let vanity adorn the marble tomb 
“ With trophies, rhymes, and scutcheons of renown.” 

Beattie. 


All country church yards are interesting, without being gloomy. If 
we could even forget Gray’s Elegy, and all the pleasure we have en¬ 
joyed in reading that charming composition, yet would an ancient rural 
place of tombs possess its attractions, so long as we retain a particle of 
sentimental or antiquarian curiosity in our souls. 

And who, among Americans, has not heard of the beautiful cemetery 
ofNew-Havenl It has been the theme of more frequent praise among us 
than any otJier receptacle of the dead, save only the celebrated Pert 
JLa Chaise at Paris—the paragon of burial places; yet few, without 
seeing it, have formed any notion of its appearance; and such as have 
often walked through its poplar avenues, may perhaps be told of some¬ 
thing they omitted to notice. 

To this pretty spot, the verdant and decorated resting place of nu¬ 
merous dead, 1 propose to conduct the attention of my gentle reader; 
and, possessing such qualification for a guide as local knowledge can 
supply, 1 hope to find some particulars, in the course of our ramble, 
that may be worth a few minutes of quiet, but not melancholy con¬ 
templation. 

We go to it as to a country church yard; for albeit, there is, in fact, 
no church hard by, and it is not quite in the country, nor, to speak with¬ 
out fear of giving offence, absolutely in a village; yet it must be so 
considered, or it can excite but little interest. 

Nor is it any disparagement of the growing and wealthy city of its 
location, to say that the much admired burial ground retains its rural 
aspect and its village character. New-Haven has, indeed, been changed 
from a lovely village to a dull and ostentatious city ; but the alteration 
is, in many respects, much for the worse. It has gained in three storied 
brick houses, and lofty stores, large hotels, and showy churches, besides 
a superb specimen of architectural simulation in the State House, with 
huge doric columns that pretend to be of raarb\(^, which they only mock, 
as Hamlet’s players imitate human nature, “ most abominably.” We 
must likewise own, that boarding schools have multiplied, and barouches 
have superseded wagons; but alas ! for the departed characteristics of 
a plainer age, the cottage-like dwellings, the peacefulness of the shaded 
26 
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streets, the simplicity of manners and of dress, of hospitality and social 
intercourse, the pervading “ ornament of a meek and quiet spirit,” 
that made New-Haven a refreshment to the eye and to the heart of 
every visiter, accustomed to the noise and glare of larger towns. 

In some parts, however, including the streets that lead immediately 
to the burial ground, the alteration is less obvious. The footways re« 
main chiefly unpaved, and are shaded by lofty elms; the houses are 
mostly of the older pattern, and the birds have not been scared away 
from the neat enclosures. 

The cemetery, itself, seems perfectly rural; for few houses are near 
it, and they are screened from view by umbrageous trees. It is a large 
and elevated plain, of more than fifteen acres, computing by the mea¬ 
surement of the eye alone, with a front of about two hundred yards. 
Almost every part of the ground commands an extensive prospect, 
reaching over the fields intersected by the new canal, and bounded by 
hills at the distance of some miles, covered with woods; the view em¬ 
braces also the picturesque cliffs called Wtst Rockj and is limited, in 
another direction, by a nearer elevation, upon which Mr. Hillhouse, of 
deserved celebrity in the literary world, has placed a conspicuous and 
elegant dwelling. The groves that mantle this eminence hide a part, 
only, of the crags and precipices of East Roch^ and on three sides, at 
least, the landscape is such as a painter would love to remember. 

The entrance is, in village fashion, free and unforbidden ; no locked- 
up gates, as is the mode in cities, remind the visiter that grave yards 
may be sought with other purposes than those of harmless contempla¬ 
tion ; and the many openings left in the white paling seem to invite an 
examination of the ground. 

A space which occupies more than half the surface is thickly planted 
with poplars, that have outlasted the brief term during which that short¬ 
lived tree ever retains its beauty in our climate; they look sickly and 
blighted, but still give some shade, and serve to shew the original limits 
of the enclosure, which has been since enlarged by the addition of se¬ 
veral acres. 

Great part of the ground is plotted out into little parallelograms divi¬ 
ded by a whitened strip of board fastened to low standing posts, and 
marked with the name of the head of the family for whose use each 
space is allotted; but the first glance impresses the stranger with the 
very unequal distribution of the monuments; some of which are clustered 
together so closely as almost to touch, while large intermediate vacan¬ 
cies yet wait for their destined tenants. The great proportion of tombs 
in the form of what is called by the stone cutters an obelisk^ though 
certainly not much resembling the ancient structure of that name, b 
also very striking; but urns, placed on handsome pedestals, and 
many of them, very inappropriately, upon the pinnacle of a pyramidal 
support, are very common, and are mingled with a few cippi, or broken 
columns, and a small number of the classic Roman shape, surrounded 
with countless table monuments and upright slabs; in all of which the 
greatest variety of material may be seen, from the purest white marble 
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of Italy, and the beautiful green of the Milford quarry, to the ugly red 
sandstone, the sober brown, and the rough gray granite. 

Entering from the corner nearest to the centre of the town, the stran¬ 
ger is attracted toward a cluster of monuments that are crowded very 
closely together, and he is Induced to pass by a number of tonibs in or¬ 
der to see why so many occupy so confined a space. It is the portion 
of ground originally allotted to Yale College, but with a very insufficient 
consideration of the casualties to which students, as well as their teachers, 
are liable. Young men are apt enough to suppose, as to their own fate, it 
is very improbable that death will think of them, who so rarely bestow 
a thought on him, but the sober minded elders that planned this re¬ 
ceptacle, must have been strangely forgetful of the lessons upon life’s 
uncertainty, so commonly presented by tomb stones. Already the de¬ 
signated space is covered with marble structures, and a supplemental 
lot is appropriated for the College, in the new part of the cemetery. 

Of the youths here commemorated, some appear to have died far 
away from their friends and homes: there is additional sadness in the 
idea of death under such circumstances, especially for the young. On 
these costly monuments we find the names of youths from Louisiana, 
Mississippi, both Carolines, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maine, Massachusetts, 
and New-York, besides some whose residence had been less remote. 
But the whole number is not so great as to speak against the salubrity 
of the College. 

It is surprising, indeed, that so few students die in all such institu¬ 
tions. When we think how often emulation excites to excessive efibrts, 
how little attention has been, generally, paid to gymnastic exercises, 
bow the young stomach is tasked to make up by vigor of digestion, for 
the neglectful cookery of a college kitchen, and how much the immature 
constitution is racked by the dissipation into which all, but the extremely 
studious, are more or less enticed to enter, by the example which the 
young freshman finds established in the habits of the higher classes; the 
marvel, after all, is that so much is borne and so many go safely 
through—not that a few should fall victims to the experiment. 

New-Haven is now so populous, that it affords an abundance of eveiy 
kind of pleasure that can allure young men into pernicious indulgence. 
Unguarded youth is not always proof against such temptations; and 
the evil is perhaps inseparable from all seminaries thus situated. If 
young men must be withdrawn from the eyes of parents, and lodged, 
for the purpose of education, in large numbers together, the safer place 
for such a collection of combustibles will ever be in a village so small 
as not to supply the means of dissipation. The safest position, of all, 
is at home; and a College placed in the midst of a large city, where the 
students continue to reside under the watchful observance of elder 
friends, is less perilous, though it may not afford so great an opportunity 
for varied instruction. 

But, what heresy is this? Can anything be thought of within the 
walls of a Presbyterian College, besides Greek, and mathematics, and 
philosophy, with a little poetry or theology for recreation! Yes; 
much beside all this; and it were silly affectation to deny it. The op- 
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portunity of improvement is given, but tutors can do no more. Many 
a bottle of wine has been opened under the roof of Mother Yale ; and 
many ^ larking expedition has been started from the inspiration thus 
derived. The memoirs of Dr. Dwight set forth how much temptation 
he had to resist, in his collegiate course; and if any of the present 
under-graduates ever come to the honor of a biography, a similar claim 
may perhaps be justly alleged in his behalf. 

Yet it is a good school, and deserves our best wishes. Three hundred 
and fifty students now compose its four regular classes, besides a few 
attendants upon the lectures in the departments of law, medicine, and 
divinity. Of the whole number, about two thirds are natives of Con« 
necticut; and very few, indeed, come from the states beyond the Dela¬ 
ware. 

Let us turn our attention to the tombs again. Here lies a very ce¬ 
lebrated man— Timothy Dwight ; who swayed the sceptre of the 
College from 1795 till 1817, and closed a life, of extraordinary influ¬ 
ence over the minds of his compeers, at the still vigorous age of sixty- 
four, and in the unfaded lustre of his fame. One incident of his life 
and character is really wonderful; it is stated that when but twenty- 
three years old he lost the use of his eyes, so as seldom afterwards to be 
able to read or write more than fifteen minutes in the twenty-four hours, 
and yet, in spite of this most serious impediment, he became one of the 
most learned theologians, and voluminous authors in the world. 

His published system of theology is valued, both here and in Great 
Britain, as the most complete and erudite in the English language ; and 
his sermons, though chiefly penned by an amanuensis from his oral dic¬ 
tation, are remarkable for purity of style, and condensation of thought. 

The elegant green marble obelisk, that is inscribed with his epitaph, 
in the Latin language, and with gilded letters, seems appropriate to the 
richness (so to speak,) of his living character, and the stately dignity 
perhaps a little excessive, of his personal deportment. He certainly 
never forgot that he was a president; but it is also true, tliat he was 
not less mindful of his duties than of his dignities. 

His theological doctrines are threatened with an eclipse, by the more 
recent teachings of the very schools that he labored to rear; but his 
writings will be sought for, as a rich mine of biblical learning and con¬ 
troversial logic, even by those who withhold their assent from his con¬ 
clusions; and the “ admodum reverendus^^ carved upon his monument, 
will be allowed to have been a just tribute of respect, long after the 
gilding of the letters shall be worn away from the marble. 

Close by this tomb, stands that of his predecessor Ezra Stiles, also 
a man of high estimation in his day. The precursor of “ Stiles, was the 
reverend and learned Mr. Thomas Clap, a truly great man,” according 
to the record of his tomb stone. Tlie president of a College was in 
the last century, ex-officio^ a “ great man,” and Clap may individually 
have merited the title fully; but he died in 1767, and his name is al¬ 
ready fading in the twilight of antiquity—for even such true greatness 
does not secure an immortality of fame. 
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And here is a tomb that deserves the notice of every man that values 
purity of purpose and refinement of sentiment, as things not often met 
with in this world. Beneath this obelisk of verd antique^ or Milford 
marble, are placed the remains of Matthew Dutton, than whom a 
better or a Idndlier man may not be easily found. The gentlest teacher, 
and, in bis earlier years, particularly successful in forming the female 
mind, he succeeded in imparting great purity of moral taste along with 
the soundest practical instruction. He died in 1825 ; and hb epitaph 
b worth a perusal, for it b all true; and that, perhaps, b no common 
praise. 

“ Professor Dutton was greatly distinguished for strength of intellect and for the 
clearness and precision with which he communicated his ideas to others, for 
amiableness of disposition, and faithfulness in the discharge of every duty. 
He graduated at Yale College 1808, and was a tutor from 1810 to 1814; was 
a minister of the congregational church at Stratford from 1814 to 1822, and 
from that time till his death, was professor of mathematics and natural phi* 
losophy in Yale College. Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my 
end be like his. 

The most remarkable of these college monuments, in point of ap¬ 
pearance, is that of Dr. Nathan Smith, professor of Surgery, a man 
of distinction in his profession, and father of the accomplished professor 
Smith, of the Baltimore Medical School. The monument is of dark 
stone, and is modelled after the tomb of Scipio, so familiar to us in the 
pictures of Roman antiquities. There are two others, of the same style, 
in this cemetery; under one are the remains of Eli Whitney, the il¬ 
lustrious inventor of the cotton-gin^ certainly the most beneficial me¬ 
chanical improvement ever made by American ingenuity, excepting, 
only, the application of steam to the purposes of navigation. 

The other of these copies of Scipio’s tomb, was erected by the Colo¬ 
nization Society, in honor of Ashman, their first agent at Liberia. 
He died here at an early age, a victim to the unwholesome climate to 
which he had been led by his philanthropic spirit, and whence he re¬ 
turned too late to recover from its fatal effects. 

These Roman tombs, though very showy, are unsuitable for their 
purpose ; the space for inscription is small, and yet the whole structure 
b inconveniently large. 

In saying that Mr. Dutton’s epitaph is true, I would not imply that 
any one of the many around us is not so; but it is difiicult to believe 
that they are all impartial in the estimates of character which they hold 
np to our admiration. If half are true, New-Haven must have been 
singularly blessed in the virtues of her sons and daughters, for a greater 
number of perfectly good men and saintlike women appear to have 
been buried here, than ever were known to live within any hundred 
leagues square of the earth’s surface. But the language of fond and 
exaggerated eulogium, is often the only way in which the mourner can 
give sorrow vent. 

“ The grief that does not speak,” says Shakspeare, ” whbpers the 
o*erfraugbt heart and bids b break.” 
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The mourner’s heart is relieved when he has appealed, by a monu¬ 
mental inscription, to strangers and posterity, for sympathy in the deep 
sense of an irreparable loss. Such appeals, alas! are generally vain; 
but they are interesting, as expressions of the heart’s intensest feelings, 
although we are obliged to doubt the strict justice of the encomium. 

It is curious, also, to observe chat the tribute of praise, although in¬ 
tended to be complete in all instances, is neverthcdess greatly varied, 
according, perhaps, to the diversity of t^perament in the mourners. 

Here, for example, it is recorded of a'lady, that she was amiable 
in her disposition, unassuming in her manners, and a faithful friend.'** 
Now, if the full literal import be allowed to all these words, the sentence 
surely describes a very superior woman. Fidelity in friendship, implies 
a volume of virtues, and what is there of merit not included in amia¬ 
bility 1 The friends of the buried lady probably thought they were de¬ 
claring all that could be said of human nature in its most faultless shape. 
So, likewise, was unlimited praise intended in this inscription, hard by, 
on the headstone of a lady who died a century ago, and is mentioned, 
in the simple phrase of that remote period, as “ the faithful and ami* 
able consort of Mr. Jeremiah Atwater** 

But how cold and faint such praises appear, in comparison with 
some more modern efforts! Thus we read of one lady, that she 
“ adorned every character she sustained, was faithful to every trusty 
and amiable in every relation** And of another it is said—with re¬ 
markable force and beauty of expression, that “ innocence and indus* 
try were her attendants in life, patience and resignation in sickness^ 
fortitude and immortal hope in death** 

This is recorded of a Mrs. Peck, aged only twenty-two, and but a 
short time married. It seems to pourtray the perfection of female cha¬ 
racter, and is perhaps the more interesting because it appears to be un¬ 
affected and free from exaggeration. In this respect it differs much 
from the poetical tribute on the tomb of a young lady, not many steps 
distant, who died in 1830, and of whom it is declared 

“ Too meek she seem’d to stay with us below. 

Too fair to strive for years with human wo; 

A lovely spirit for a season given 

To bless the world, and then return to heaven.” 

But here Is a headstone almost covered with letters, setting forth a 
character that exceeds all the rest. It is the memorial of a beautiful 
and accomplished woman, the wife of one of our most distinguished 
country men,• not now a resident of New-Haven. She died at the 
early age of twenty-five, and is thus described: 

“ She combined in her character and person a rare assemblage of excellence. 
Beautiful in form, features, and expression, peculiarly bland in her manners, 
highly cultivated in her mind, she irresistibly drew attention, love, and respect. 
Dignified without haughtiness, amiable without tameness, firm without se¬ 
verity, and cheerful without levity, her uniform sweetness of temper spread t 

* S. Finley Morse, Esq. 
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perpetual sunshine round every circle in which she moved. When the ear 
heard her it blessed her, when the eye saw her it gave witness to her. In suf¬ 
ferings the most keen her serenity of mind never failed her. Deatl^ to her 
had no terror, the grave no gloom. Though suddenly called from earth, eter¬ 
nity was no stranger to her thou^ts, but a welcome theme of contemplation. 
Religion was the sun that illumined every varied virtue, and united all in one 
bow of beauty. Hers was the religion of the Gospel, Jesus Christ the founda¬ 
tion, the author, and finisher of her faith. In Him she rests, in sure expecta¬ 
tion of a glorious immortality.” 

This is so charmingly eloquent, that, perhaps, it would be ungra¬ 
cious to criticise the composition as too elaborate ; but I must confess 
that the simpler eulogy of Mrs. Peck, strikes me as being far prefera¬ 
ble. But for a model of condensed commendation, where much is said 
in the fewest words, look at the tomb of Mr. Herrick, long known as 
a successful schoolmaster, and whose pupils have erected this elegant 
memorial of their regard for him. The epitaph declares that he 
walked humbly with his Godj and spent his life in doing good,^* 
The force of language could not carry commendation further; piety, 
humility, untiring and uninterrupted beneficence—are all included in 
this brief summary. 

Many of the tombs, and perhaps the greater number of those which 
have been recently erected, bear no further inscription than the names 
and dates. Others set forth the particular cause of death ; as, for in¬ 
stance, here it is said to have been the falling of a tree, and upon 
another, the bursting of a steamboat boiler; two or more mention ac¬ 
cidental drowning; one claims our sympathy for the horrors of the 
lock-jaw, and another for the misery of more than twenty years of sick¬ 
ness. And if you please to examine that conspicuous pedestal and 
urn, you may read, on one of its four sides, that the youth who was 
buried there, ‘‘survived his wound twenty-four hours;” but you will 
search in vain for any further mention of the wound. The stone only 
shows that the young man’s name was Frith, that he was a native of 
Bermuda,• a student in Yale College, and died in 1806. 

Another variation of taste is shown in the inscriptions that record, 
with great care, the titles of worldly dignity to which the departed had 

attained. Thus, one old gentleman was a “ worshipful Mr, - 

and one “ an assistant a Mr. Mix was thought to be sufiiciently 
honored in being an “ A. M. of Yale College," but he died when di¬ 
plomas were not held as cheap as in these degenerate days. A Mr. 
Ailing who departed in 1779, is held up to memory, by the distinction 
of being a member of the “ London Episcopal Society for the propa^ 
gating the gospel in foreign parts," This distinction may, however, 

* The tradition is, that three young friends were amusing themselves with 
their ^ns, and one of them was Killed by an accidental or ill directed discharge. 
The friends of young Frith, indiscreetly, put up this monument, with an inscrip¬ 
tion imputing design to the accident; whereupon the students demolished the 
slabs that held the offensive words. The tomb has since been repaired, in the 
parts broken, without a renewal of the objectionable inscription; but leaving the 
one side that escaped destruction to present this disjointed and seemingly un¬ 
meaning mention of a wound. 
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have been put upon his grave stone, in a spirit of defiance; for the 
missionaries of that society were held in great dislike, a most “ holy 
hatred,” by the Presbyterian ministry of the period—a feeling which 
seems not to have quite expired, even at this day.* One is commemo¬ 
rated as a Captain^ who made one hundred and eleven foreign voya¬ 
ges ; another as a Colonel ; a very superb monument records that one 
gentleman was a Consul, and one was “ a noted Apothecary, Co¬ 
lonels Decius Wadsworth and Jared Mansfield are handsomely and 
suitably commemorated, and Colonel Humphreys, so advantageously 
known by his exertions to improve our breed of sheep, reposes under a 
remarkably tasteful and lofty obelisk,t of granite, bearing a latin in¬ 
scription, engraved upon a brazen tablet. The inscription sets forth 
his having been Aid-de-camp to Washington, and Minister at the courts 
of Spain and Portugal, as well as his being a great writer, and having 
enriched his country with a golden fleece. But why is all this infor¬ 
mation wrapped up from popular apprehension in the Latin language ? 
There is a vile pun, often repeated, about dead languages being fittest 
for the grave stones ; but setting aside such fancies, it is difficult to ac¬ 
count for such a choice. In the epitaph of a professed scholar, a col¬ 
lege tutor or professor, there may be some sort of scholastic congniity 
in the use of Latin ; but for a soldier, or farmer, an American politician, 
poet, and manufacturer, as was Colonel Humphreys, the afiectation is 
preposterous. 

We have now been walking over very distinguished dust, but rich as 
this ground may be in the deposit of much honored remains, here is the 
tomb of one whose life forms the most curious subject for biography, 
of all the remarkable men interred here. 

* See the Christian Spectator,” number for June 1833, Article on the de¬ 
clension of religion in New England, &:c. 

11 have already had occasion to say that obelisk is the word used by stone 
masons in describing the sort of tomb, now become so very common, and con¬ 
sisting of a pedestal about three feet high, or sometimes higher, surmounted 
with a pyramid of about the same height, or less, and not unfrequently bearing 
an urn on the pinnacle. But Colonel Humphrey’s tomb fl use the word torw 
in its proper sense, and not as it is often misused in New England, to mean a 
vault,! is a real obelisk, of solid stone, resting on a solid die for a pedestal. The 
die contains the inscription. 

“ David Humphreys, LL. D. Acad. Scient. Philad. et Connect et in Anglia 
Regise Societat. sociua Patriae et hbertatis amore accensu^ juvenis vitam 
reipub. integram consecravit. Patriam armis tuebatur, consiliis auxit, Uteris 
exomavit, apud exteras gentes concordiam stabilivit” 

(On the opposite side, another tablet bears these words:) 

“ In bello gerundo maximi ducis Washington administer et adjutor. In cx- 
ercitu pafrio Chiliarchus. In republica Connecticuiensi railitum evocatorum 
imperator. Ad aulam Lusitan. et Hispan. legatus; Iberia reversus, natale so¬ 
lum vellere vere aureo ditavit In Historia et Poesi scriptor eximius. In at- 
tibiis et scientiis excolendus, quoe vel decori vel usui inserveniunt optimus ille 
et patronus et exemplar. Omnibusdemum officiis expletis, cursus vitae felici- 
ter peracto, fa to cessil die XXI Februar. MDCCCXVlI. Cum annos vixipet 
LXV.” 
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Let us read the epitaph, for it is all true. 

" Rogeb Sherman, bora at Newton, in Massachusetts, April 19,1721; died at 
New-Haven, July 23,1793, aged 72 years. Possessed ot a strong clear pene¬ 
trating mind, and singular perseverance, he became the self taught scholar, 
eminent for jurisprudence and policy. He was nineteen years an assistant; 
and twenty-three years a Judge of the Superior Court, in high reputation. He 
was a delegate to the first Congress, signed the glorious act of Independence, 
and many years displayed sumrior talents and abilities in the national legis¬ 
lature. He was a member of the General Convention, approved the Federal 
Constitution, and served bis country, with fidelity and honor, in the House of 
Representatives and in the Senate of the United States. He was a man of 
approved inte^ity, a cool and discerning Judge, a prudent, sagacious politi¬ 
cian, a true, faitnful, and firm patriot He ever adorned the protession of 
Christianity which he made in bis youth; and, distinguished through life fur 
public useiulness, he died in the prospect of a blessed immortality.” 

Sherman was, unquestionably, a “ true great man,’’ without ever 
having been fit for the President of a College. The most remarkable 
circumstance of his life, namely, the very humble condition and lowly 
pursuits of his youth, from which he raised himself, so honestly and so 
gloriously, until he reached the lofty elevation that he so long maintain¬ 
ed, all this is scarcely hinted in the epitaph. The pride that would 
conceal the lowliness of such a n\an’s origin is exceedingly mistaken. 
Few men like Sherman have lived, in America ; and probably no ex¬ 
amples resembling his whole career could he found in any other part of 
the world. 

The reputation left by this illustrious roan, is so exalted, that we 
roust pardon the harmless vanity appearing on a neighboring stone, 
where a youth of seventeen is designated as “ the son of Roger Sher¬ 
man, Esq., and grandson of the Hon. Roger Sherman^' This youth 
died long since his grandfather, and perhaps the claim to great ances¬ 
try, thus unusually placed upon marble, seems the more odd, because 
the present possessor of the so much cherished name is a roan of suffi¬ 
cient elevation of character to render it quite needless for his family 
to look further back for respectability. 

It is strange that in this land of piety, so many tombs should be 
erected with inscriptions elaborately written, and expensively cut, which 
yet contain no allusion to any hope of a resurrection, or a future life; 
but are conceived as if the interment were indeed the final termination 
of roan’s existence. Such is not the description of the tombs that we 
have just been examining; nor do I include in the remark the many 
which merely set forth names and duratioi\ of life. But here, for ex¬ 
ample, is one of superior elegance, that lias upon ft all the last four 
stanzas of Collins’ elegy, 

“ To fiur Fiaele’s grassy tomb,” &c. 


The first verse is omitted, but all the rest are here, verbatim, carved 
on the marble; and every letter is gilded. Here are the ** withered 
27 
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witch,*’ the “ goblins,” the fays,” the “ chase,” and tlie ** sylvan 
ceU.”* 

It is ridiculous, in the extreme, that a Christian, in this age and coun¬ 
try, should think of putting such stufl'upon a Christian’s tomb ; or that 
any man of sense and education should select such poetry, pretty as 
it is in its proper place, for such a purpose ! 

Here too is the head stone of a worthy citizen, who was an only 
son, and only grandson,” and of whom it is also recorded that 

“ He was esteemed and honored by bis fellow citizens, beloved by his equals 

and companions, and even age paid a tribute to such deserving worth.” 

And further, that “ his whole life was a bright example of filial love 
and obedience.” 

Yet this man of so virtuous a life is consigned to endless sleep, in 
the remaining lines of the inscription, viz.: 

” Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour? 

Wliat though we wade in wealth, or soar in fame! 

Earth’s highest station emh in ‘ here he lies,* 

And ‘dust to dust,’ concludes her noblest song.’* 

These lines are addressed, in the Night Thoughts, to an infidel; 
and, as they are accompanied by the context of the pious author, they 
form part of a very dillerent lesson, from that which they convey when 
standing alone. ISiirely the more appropriate sentiment for monumen¬ 
tal verse, is that the highest stations of earth do not end our existence, 
but try and prepare us for another life. 1 speak not of the heterodoxy of 
such notions as are seemingly countenanced by inscriptions of this kind, 
but of the exceedingly bad taste displayed. Deism preached from the 
pulpit would scarcely be more decidedly out of place, than the idea of 
total annihilation set forth upon a tomb stone. 

In the same bad fashion is this stone, decorated with the well known 
lines of Pope, ending thus : 

“ A heap of dust alone remains of thee 
Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be.” 

* The four verses read thus: 

” No wither'd witch shall here be seen, 

No goblin lead her mighty (meaning nightly) crew. 

The village fays shall haunt the scene 
And dress thy grave wuth pearly dew. 

“ The red-hreast off, at evening hours, 

Shall kindly lend his little aid, 

With hoary moss and gather’d flowers 
To deck the ground where thou art laid. 

“ ’Mid howling winds and beating rain. 

When tempests shake the sylvan cell; 

Or mid the chase, on every plain. 

The tender thought on thee sliall dwell 

“ Each lonely scene shall thee restore, 

For thee the tear be duly shed; 

Beloved till life can charm no more, 

And mcAirn’d trii pity’s self be dead. 
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How much more pleasing to the mind of taste and sensibility is this 
inscription on the plain monument of a young widow ! viz.: 

" Early disappointment and protracted suffering disciplined her heart and life 
for a blessed immortality. Smooth was her bed of death, and fairest gleams 
of opening life shone on her parting spirit.’’ 

There is very touching pathos in those simple lines, and they suggest 
to the fancy, just such a life as most of us have seen exemplified ; for 
who has not known, within the rango.of his own observation, some such 
instances of blighted prospects and withered hopes, in a fair and gentle 
sufferer, bearing meekly her cherished grief through long years of 
shadow and depression, with no renewal of happiness, unless in the 
prospect of death, and in the consolations of religion 1 Now write upon 
her tomb that a heap of dust is all that remains of that sorrowing but 
patient spirit, and of those hopes that brightened her departure from a 
world she had so little reason to regret; and see how the heart and the 
imagination alike wilt turn away dissatisfied, and demand the expres¬ 
sion of a continued hope that for her there is yet peace and joy to 
come! 

This lady lived, it seems, a mourner; and her removal from this 
world, at the age of twenty-nine, must have been long looked for, and, 
to herself entirely welcome. But observe the contrast presented in the 
tale which we read on the ped»;stal of this pretty urn, already becom¬ 
ing mouldy in the poplar’s shade. This is the tomb of a young bride, 
who died in the first month of wedlock. Of her we may well believe 
that her life was all sunshine, radiant and brief, and, indeed, resembling 
the flower to which the stanza upon the monument compares her! The 
king of terrors never could appear more grim and hateful than when 
approaching sach a victim. This is the verse 

“ Fair was the flower, and soft the vernal sky 
Elate with hope we deem’d no danijer nigh ; 

When lo! the whirlwind’s instantaneous gust 
Laid all its beauties withering in the dust.'’ 

These lines are appropriate enough, here ;—but see the absurd want 
of discrimination, in the application of the same verse, upon the head¬ 
stone of a man —a full grown He of twenty-seven years old! An in¬ 
fant may be likened to a rose-hud or opening blossom, and the compa¬ 
rison harmonizes with our feelings; a young lady may be called a 
flower without violence to the fancy, and in impassioned poetry a bride, 
or very youthful wife, may he allowed the same metaphor; while an 
oak uprooted or a column broken seems the more apt similitude oi 
manhood suddenly struck down. But a jinwcr forstioth ! What has 
sturdy manhood to do with such an emblem ? And how is it possible 
to talk soberly, even upon cold marble, of the “ boaiiiics” of a robust, 
double-fisted militia man, nearly thirty years of age ? 

Surely the burlesque must be intentional ; and the designer of thii 
inscription must have resolved to bring ridicule upon all such inappro* 
priatH use of poetry. 
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I have said that the lines upon the bride’s monument are appropri¬ 
ate—this, however, is only because the sudden change from joyful life 
to unexpected death, so beautifully illustrated by the simile of the 
flower and the whirlwind—is enough to fill the imagination, without the 
further suggestion of a future change 

And the following lines express, briefly and elegantly, all that need 
be w.shed to the dead; namely an undisturbed grave and a happy re- 
aurrection, viz.: ^ ^ 


Thy grave shall safe retain it’s sacred trust 
Till life divine reanimate thy dust.” 

The tombs of children, here and every where, show the prettiest ex¬ 
amples of elegiac verse ; for instance this, on a little girl: 

“ Sweet child no more, but seraph now. 

Before the throne behold her bow; 

Her soul, enlarged to angePs size, 

Joins in the triumph of the skies.” 

This dark brown slab, that bears a very ancient date, commemorates 
the virtues of Mrs. President Daggett, whose pious husband, taking it 
for granted that every one who could read was, of course, familiar with 
bis bible, thought it sufficient to designate her character by a reference 
to the text of Holy writ. This was perhaps enough at that time ; but 
we have now so many good books to read, that biblical lore is far less 
common. Exploring here for the first time, I read and carefully noted 
down the reference, thus: “ her character is found in Ps. xxxi. 10 II” 
and with this reference searched the scriptures at a convenient oppor¬ 
tunity. My amazement was great when I read, “ I was a reproach 
among all mine enemies, but especially among my neighbors and a 
fear to mine acquaintance; they that did see me from without fled from 


It seemed impossible; and yet such is certainly verse eleven, of the 
thirty-first Psalm. A subsequent visit to the stone showed me’that I 
had made a mistake; the reference is to Proverbs, not Psalms and 
the verse intended is, “ Who can find a virtuous woman 7 for her price 
IS above rubies.” ^ 


There^are other tombs, as well worthy of notice as those we have 
examined; but enough, enough! It is all vanity, yea the vanity of 
vanities . all a continued, often repeated endeavour to give duration to 
things, in their very nature transitory. 

Posterity cannot be persuaded to take any lively interest in the vir- 
t^iies or the misfortunes of men, women, or children, long since buried • 
however sudden, painful, and untimely may have been their deaths* or 
however deeply they were deplored in the domestic circle that was de- 
solated by their loss. 


It is obvious that we, ourselves, peruse with indifference, if we do 
not pass with entire neglect, the names and recorded merits of those 
who died a half century ago. 

The memorial stones of ancient date, that stand thickly clustered 
here, in the spot to which they were removed from the old grave yani, 
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are not much oftencr read, tliao when they lay covered up in darkness, 
under the church that now occupies their original position, on the green. 
Vain is the attempt even to render the living public Sympathetic in our 
private and particular sorrows; and we must expect that a future ge¬ 
neration will be still more insensible to the claim that our monuments 
may present to their interest or regard. Each of these old sculptured 
slabs contains the name of some one of our race, who loved, and, per¬ 
haps, was beloved as fondly as we can love or be beloved; and 
mourned, or was deplored, as truly as we may hope to be lamented. 
But our hearts are cold to the history of their blighted or their prospe¬ 
rous atfections, and we care but faintly for the virtues they practised or 
the calamities they endured. 

Such is human feeling, so limited is the range of its sympathies ; and 
the evil, if it be one, cannot be cured by the most elaborate monumen¬ 
tal eloquence, whether gilded on the carved letters of a stately obelisk, 
or rudely scratched upon a lowly head stone. O! let us keep the 
SOUL embalmed and pure;” and let us strengthen the hope of its happy 
immortality ; but for our earthly tabernacle and our earthly fame ! let 
both be yielded to decay and unavoidable oblivion, without the fruitless 
effort to perpetuate their remembrance in the busy thoughts of our suc¬ 
cessors in the paths of life. 

This visionary craving for the attention of a future generation, is, 
however, a noble infirmity of human nature, and has led sometimes to 
great achievements, if, under other circumstances, it prompts to the 
composition of vain epitaphs, and the erection of useless monuments. 

The Egyptian raonarchs who caused the pyramids to be built, and 
the mechanic who seems to have designed as well as executed the in¬ 
scription now before us, fell into the same error, although the scale of 
their respective operations was somewhat different. The pyramids 
have not perpetuated the names of their founders, and this inscription, 
which declares that “ the memory of the good is immortal,” will 
equally fail to interest our grandchildren in the name and virtues it was 
purposed to protect from forgetfulness. 

** He was peaceful, industrious, and frugal, and his 
Every acquaintance was his friend.” 

These are the virtues, this the unobtrusive goodness, which are to 
make his memory immortal!. Why, just such quiet, industrious, inof¬ 
fensive persons, are the very soonest forgotten. The very stonecutter's 
apprentice, when he chiselled these words in the marble, must have 
laughed in his sleeve at such a dream-like fancy. 

If it had been the greats instead of the good, for whom this immor¬ 
tality of fame is challenged, the extravagance of the pretension would 
not have been so glaring. In such case, we may allow a little more 
time for the coming on of night and oblivion. But over the great as 
well as the good, forgetfulness will assuredly come, and the difference 
of time in its approach is not very important. 

Here, now, is an old tomb that claims undying remembrance, mainly' 
on the score of greatness; and it is easy to perceive h w likely the 
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claim is to be successful. In tlie place where this stone originally stood, 
in the old graveyard, the dignitaries of the colony once assembled to 
do honor to the funeral pomp of the great Governor Eaton. And is 
any one so ignorant as to be obliged to ask, who was Governor Eaton t 
If so, I fear it will not be easy to obtain an answer, except by resort¬ 
ing to the monument itself, where we read that he was the Bhomiz of 
our world, which doubtless means the one great man of the whole earth, 
the observed of all observers among mankind, concerning whom no 
particulars needed to be told, because his name was in all mouths, bis 
history in every mind, and his fame destined to fill the imagination of 
all posterity. The lines are curious: 

“Eaton so famed, so wise, so meek, so just, 

The Phoenix of our world here hides his dust, 

Forget his name New-England never must. 

Disobedient and ungrateful New'-Enplaiul! Less than two centuries 
have elapsed—and the Pheenix is already forgotten. 

Along side of this stone, in the old graveyard there was one that had 
been dedicated to the memory of a Mr. and Mrs. Jones, the son-in-law 
and daughter of Governor Eaton. It was thus inscribed 

“ To attend you, Sir, beneath these fanicd stones, 

Are come your bond- son and daughter Jones, 

On each hand to repose their weary bones.” 

This was certainly the Phoenix of epitaphs. It stood in dignihed 
singularity, unmatched and inimitable ! The politeness with which 
the new-comers apprize the old gentleman that they are to Jiave the 
honor of lying beside him is truly Chesterjieldian^ and altot^etber un¬ 
exampled in monumental literature. What an unpardonable omission 
to leave this admirable specimen behind, when the tomb of the Gover¬ 
nor was transferred to its present location ! 

In coming out, we pass by a large and elegant headstone, of Italian 
marble, white as alabaster, and engraved with the name of a young lady, 
who followed her brother to the grave, after an interval of a few weeks 
only, in the Spring of 1832. The stone bears no needless lines, no 
boast of virtues, accomplishments, or beauty ; no profession of the grief 
sustained by llie surviving relatives. In the hearts of her friends all 
these things are preserved, and they have wisely abstained from spread¬ 
ing before a regardless public, either tbeif estimate of the character of 
the departed, or a declaration of the sorrow that dwells in ilieir own 
bosoms. 

But it must be some gentle mourner, surely, that has planted on the 
grave these purple violets—^the flower of fond remembrance I A frail 
memorial, indeed, but a sweet and appropriate tribute. The heats of 
the approaching season may wither, or the siiccetding frosts may blight 
these fraerant testimonials of affectionate sorrow , perhaps, belbre the 
feelings that they testify shall have lost their intensity. 

And is it not as well that the sentiment should thus survive its out¬ 
ward show, as that the marble trophies should, in so nmny instanceii 
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continue to proclaim a passionate sorrow long after all such feeling has 
in reality perLshed from the heart! 

These fragile flowers, to be sure, will disappear; and the earthly 
memory of the maiden upon whose tomb they are now blooming, will 
as certainly fade away and vanish from this world. But not less assu¬ 
redly will these proud monuments around us, be prostrated, neglected, 
and forgotten ; not less surely will the names, the virtues, and the 
temporal dignities, which they now emblazon, pass from human atten¬ 
tion and leave no trace behind. 

How short a time will these memorials last compared with the ages 
that must elapse before the bodies that decay beneath them shall put 
on immortality ! Vain is the endeavour to reverse or evade the general 
doom. The flower of spring, the marble urn, the mourner’s grief, and 
the earthly remembrance of human distinctions— all pass away with a 
rapidity so much alike, that to the eye of reason, philosophy, or reli¬ 
gion all seem equally evanescent. 

I have lingered much longer than was my purpose; but let us survey 
one tomb more ; a very conspicuous one that stands the enigma of the 
place, the subject of many a guess, and of frequent ridicule. Its sin¬ 
gularity consists in this: there is not a word of inscription to tell whose 
remains lie there, or by whom this costly ‘structure was erected. 

It is exclaimed against, as the most palpable of practical blunders; 
but, witli deference to the critics who thus condemn the incommunicative 
marble, I think it may be regarded in quite a different light. Its very 
silence seems to hint a gentle, but nottinraerited, reproof to the loqua^ 
city of the surrounding tombs, covered, as many of them are, with 
wordy eloquence that fails so entirely to accomplish its purpose, and is 
read much oftener in derision, or mere vacant curiosity, than in the ex¬ 
pected spirit of veneration for the honoured dead. 

This nameless structure protects sufliciently, while it marks magni¬ 
ficently too, the spot where the remains of some loved being arc inter¬ 
red. The afflicted few, who retain in their hearts the image of the lost 
one, need not desire more ; for they require not to be told the name, or 
age, or character of the lost one, nor the length of time that has elapsed 
since the grave received its deposit. And why obtrude such informa¬ 
tion upon strangers 1 Why spread before an unfeeling world, the 
much loved name, that may be now but grief’s forbidden word,” in 
the silent chambers of a desolated home ! 

Thus let my remains be honoured. Thus may my grave be distin¬ 
guished, with a memorial that, while it retains the reserve of real s rrow 
toward all the world beside, shall, to such as love my memory, speak 
all that their hearts need ask from such a witness—by simply showing, 
It is here hx lies. 
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SONGS: 


IT X. 0. LINDEN, QBNT. 


OH! DASH THOSE TEAR DROPS FROM THINE EYES. 


Oh I dash those tear drops from thine eyes, 
And gaze upon the deep ; 

And mark the spot where lowly lies 
The one for whom we weep. 

But weep no more, for he is gone. 

Unto his dreamless sleep ; 

Oh I give a sigh to waft him on 
To Heaven—but do not weep. 

I pray thee, never weep for me, 

Whatever be my lot; 

A sigh is all I ask of thee— 

The tear availelh not. 

Waft him to Heaven on thy sighs, 

There cares will not assail him; 

But dash those tear drops from thine eyes. 
They cannot now avail him. 

Time is to him no longer now, 

Eternity before him— 

The arm of death has laid him low. 

The waves are rushing o’er him. 

Upon a coral bier he lies; 

Oh gaze upon the spot— 

But dash those tear drops from thine eyes, 
For they avail him not. 
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SAY WHEN AFAR FROM THEE. 


Say, when afar from thee, 

In other climes a rover, 

Or on the stormy sea. 

The pangs of parting over; 

Oh! wilt thou then 
Turn once again 
A thought to those bright hours 
Which we have past ? 

The few, the last. 

Of pleasures fading flowers! 
Then, when afar from thee, 

In other climes a rover, 

Say, will a thought of me 

Around thy day dreams hover ? 

Could I but hope that thou 
' Wouldst sigh for me to-ihorrow, 
I could not leave thee now. 

Or give thee cause of sorrow. 

A single sigh. 

Or that bright eye. 

Turned up with look imploring; 

One glance from thee, 

Would bend my knee, 

And fix me here adoring. 

Then, when afar from thee. 

In other climes a rover. 

Say, will a thought of me 

Around thy day dreams hover ? 

28 
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LITERARY NOTICES 


OF NEW WORKS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

The Wife, a Tale of Mantua, a Play, in five Acts, by James Sheridan 
Knowles, author of “ Virginius, The Hunchback, &c.” Philadelphia: Ca¬ 
rey, Lea & Blanchard. 

When the author of such plays as those mentioned in the title page of the 
Wife of Mantua, comes before the public, it is a matter of not less import¬ 
ance to himself, than of interest to them. Knowles’ rank in the literature of bis 
country has been attained. Scott is not less the first of modem novelists, Ben- 
tham Is not less the first of modern philosophers, Neibhur is not less tbe first 
of modem historians, than is Sheridan Knowles the first of modem dramatists. 
There is in fact, no comparison between his competitors and himself; we 
must take one mighty step back to the age of glory in the English Drama, to 
find him equalled and surpassed in those immortal productions of the great 
masters of their art, before which criticism is silent, and nature herself becomes 
awed at the perfection of her reflected image. 

Such being tbe unquestioned fact, with regard to the station of Knowles, the 
office of criticism upon a new production, would in this country have become a 
task, if not invidious, at least of peculiar delicacy; had not the consciousness of 
its stem ordeal and success, with tbe wafted applauses of its triumph in the 
great temple of tbe English Drama, accompanied it to our shores, and left us 
little else than tbe minor, but grateful task of particularizing its excellencies 
and recording our admiration. From the following outline of tbe plot, our 
readers will be able to judge of the great power which his materials gave the 
dramatist 

In the beginning of the play, we learn that Mariana, an orphan, bora in 
Switzerland, but dwelling in Mantua, under the care of a guardian, has been 
promised, by that guardian, in marriage to Count Florio; that she has been 
forced to church, where she has thrown herself upon the protection of the 
priest, and declared her determination never to marry tbe Count. The reason 
for this resolve is, that her affections have been pledged to a youth whose name 
she does not know, but who bad been rescued from imminent danger of his 
life by her father, and who remained long enough in their cottage to win her 
love. Tbe Count urges his claim in the court of tbe Duke Ferrardo, who bolds 
sovereign sway in Mantua, during the absence of his cousin, (Leonardo,) who 
has been so long on his travels, that he is believed to be dead. The Count’s 
influence has secured all the lawyers of Mantua, and the Duke’s friendship en¬ 
sures a decision in his favor. Anionio, the priest, sends for bis nephew, an ad¬ 
vocate of Rome, to plead the maiden’s cause, and he arrives in Mantua, accom¬ 
panied by a young stranger, who has escaped with him from banditti, by 
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whom they had been taken. The cause is heard; the Duke decrees in favour 
of the Count; Mariana threatens to poison herself rather than yield to such a 
decision, when the stranger youth interposes, avows himself the betrothed of 
Mariana, and Leonardo, the long absent Duke of Mantua. Ferrardo is coni« 
pelled to resign, and Leonardo shares his coronet with Mariana. The alarm 
of war calls him, almost immediately afterwards, from bis young bride, whom 
he leaves in Mantua, and at the same time delegates his power to his cousin. 
Ferrardo conceives the scheme of poisoning his happiness, and of ultimately 
destroying him, by making it appear that Mariana has been &lse. Chance 
throws in his way Julian St. Pierre, whom he has taken under his protection 
when a hoy, whom he has since initiated into the practice of all kinds of vice, 
and whose character and poverty be thinks will make him a fit instrument for 
hb present purpose. The Dutchess, upon seeing Julian, has an indistinct notion 
that she has been previously acquainted with him, questions him as to bis 
country, learns that Switzerland is his native land, and therefore continues, 
with increasing interest, to keep him in discourse. Ferrardo first insinuates 
to Antonio some suspicions founded upon Julian’s notoriously libertine cha¬ 
racter, and the facility with which the Dutchess, who has hitherto led a most 
secluded life, converses with him. The priest interposes, just as Julian’s at¬ 
tention has been attracted by the appearance of a cross which Mariana wears, 
and orders him to depart from the court Julian obeys, and the priest rates 
the lady, in severe terms, for what he takes to be an impropriety in her con¬ 
duct. She answers in a tone of lofty innocence; and, having vented her in¬ 
dignation and scorn at the suspicions he has insinuated, in an eloquent burst, 
she retires; but, returning immediately, begs bis blessing. This is one of 
the most beautiful and powerful scenes of the play, perfectly natural and grace¬ 
ful in Its conception, and admirably constructed for its effect. Ferrardo pur¬ 
sues his plan of vengeance. He invites Julian to a revel, drugs.his wine, and 
canies him while asleep to the Duke’s chamber, which adjoins that of the 
Dutchess. In the morning, as Julian, perfectly unconscious of the plot in 
which he is thus made an agent, is quitting the chamber, he is arrest^. In 
addition to this proof of Mariana’s supposed guilt, Ferrardo contrives to secrete 
Julian’s scarf under her couch, where it is found. Mariana overwhelmed by 
the accusation which is made against her, and confounded by the machinations 
of her foes, sinks on the ground, stupified. Ferrardo suggests to her that her 
only safety is in flight, with the means of which be promises to furnish her. 
She shrieks, starts up, and, having formed a resolution which she does not 
communicate, accepts his offer. A powerful scene ensues between Ferrardo 
and Julian, in which the former persuades the latter to withdraw from Mantua 
for ever, and proffers him a large sum of money to assist his escape. He first, 
however, requires Julian to write down a statement that he has been guilty of 
the crime which is imputed to him. He seems to comply, extracts from Fer¬ 
rardo an account of the means which had been employed against him, and, 
having put it upon the paper, possesses himself of Ferrardo’s poniard, with 
which he threatens to stab him, unless he signs the paper. Ferrardo, under 
this threat, complies, and Julian, having secured him, retires. The Duke 
Leonardo is then discovered in his tent, crowned with victory, the war con- 
dnded, and abeot to retura to Mantua. His cousin and the officers of state 
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enter, to communicate the news of his wife’s guilt. He refuses to believe the 
report. To confirm it, Ferrardo tells him she has fled. Confounded with this 
intelligence, but still unwilling to credit the accusation, he suggests that Ma¬ 
riana is, perhaps, fled to him. At this moment the Dutchess is announced. 
The interest of the scene is then highly wrought up; the Duke, believing her in¬ 
nocence, would avenge her honor with his own hand, but is prevented by Ma¬ 
riana, whose fears for her husband’s life, and a desire that her purity should 
be manifested, not admitted, create a conflict of emotions. Julian now rushes 
in, and confronts Ferrardo, who, to avoid detection, stabs him mortally. Ju¬ 
lian, however, produces the paper signed by Ferrardo, whose guilt is confirm¬ 
ed by this proof, and by the avowal that Julian is the brother of Mariana, who 
had left his father’s house, at the instigation of Ferrardo, when Mariana was a 
child, having first fastened round her neck the cross which she still wears, and 
which had attracted his attention at their first meeting in the palace. Fer¬ 
rardo is carried off guarded, Julian sinks from the effect of his blow, and thus 
the drama ends. 

From this sketch, it will be unnecessary to say, how well calculated this 
play would be for representation. No drama of late production is so strikingly 
replete with those situations of absorbing interest, on which that which modem 
times have called “ Stage effect,” so essentially depends. In this too, per¬ 
haps, would criticism find its greatest fault, that such scenes are too studiously 
elaborated and produced; but the excellence into which the abilities of the 
Dramatist has wrought them, renders such a multiplication of interest if not 
justifiable, at least venial in the extreme. In the composition of the play, we 
are perhaps more forcibly struck, than in any other of Knowles, with the want 
of pretension, with the great simplicity of the style. There is but little of that 
beautiful poetry, of which there is so much in the Beggar of Bethnal Green, 
and so many resplendent passages in Virginius, William Tell, and the Hunch¬ 
back. This absence, however, of all effect in his style, has thrown his princi¬ 
pal characters into more prominent relief; they are replete with the poetry of 
action and of life. Their conception is full of genius, and the gradual develop¬ 
ment of each successive trait, evinces a vigorous knowledge and command 
of all the sources of elevated character. Some of the situations are of extra¬ 
ordinary interest; the invincible resolution of Mariana in the council chamber 
is magnificent, and the dagger scene between Julian and the Count, is wrought 
up with an effect altogether unsurpassed. But the true, the peculiar beauty 
of the whole, lies in the devoted love of Mariana, and the exalted confidence 
of Leonardo; the confidence so pure, as to be incompatible with suspicion 
and proudly relying on its own consciousness of the inestimable purity of 
its beloved, is a new and sublime character, which has never been before em¬ 
bodied, and than which when embodied, nothing ever was more glorious. 

In the composition of this, as in his other plays, he has emulated the older 
dramatists. In the single quality of eloquence, he is inferior to Massinger; in 
sprighlliness, ease, and perhaps invention, to Beaumont and Fletcher; but for 
consummate skill in construction, for power in delineating every trail of cha¬ 
racter and every shade of human passion, excepting a single one, he need not 
fear a comparison with any master of the ancient drama. With the exception, 
perhaps, of the inimitable Hunchback, of all his plays this is the best, and etren 
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promises to be a greater favorite with the public, than that exquisite drama. 
With so many attributes of perfection, we need not wonder the “ Wife of 
Mantua’' was eminently successful in representation. Speaking of it on this 
occasion, the Morning Chronicle has the following remarks, which for their 
reference to the author, we are delighted to transcribe: 

** We were not prepared, by any means, for the decided success Knowles’ 
new play met with last night; for after the extraordinary run of the Hunck- 
hacky we thought that many, if not most of the audience, would be ready per¬ 
versely, but not unnaturally, to anticipate that any subsequent work must be 
inferior. It is impossible that any piece could have gone off better; and from 
the first scene to the last, it was enthusiastically applauded by a very full house. 
But for this production, the closing of the theatre, at least to English perform¬ 
ances, seemed inevitable; and, as last year, Knowles is now likely to be the 
means of securing the lessee from ruin, and the performers from the total loss 
of their salaries. The misfortune is, that no other dramatic writer has hitherto 
appeared disposed to exert himself for the same purpose; they have left it 
to Knowles chivalrously to throw himself into the gap. * ♦ * We are 
very happy that, in the present instance, like the audience, we have nothing 
to do but to applaud, and that thoroughly and heartily. Knowles was greeted 
on his entrance with every demonstration of kindness, and even gratitude, for 
bis exertions in support of our sinking stage; and, at the fall of the curtain, he 
was universally called for. His performance was marked by that clear strong 
sense which comes home to the understanding, and which compensates so well 
for the more showy and artificial qualifications of the mere actor; if he be not 
a perfect artist, he is much better—and yet nobody could reasonably find fault 
with a single word he uttered.” 

We look forward to its representation here, with a high degree of anxiety, 
and if, as we are told, the accomplished author himself is on his way to this 
country, and we can secure his aid in its production, with Miss Kemble and 
her Father; we will have a stronger and more effective cast of the characters 
than it was represented with in London itself. 

The Life and Adventures of Doctor Dodtmus Duckworth, A. N. Q., to 

which is added the History of a Steam Doctor. By the author of “ A Yankee 

among the Nullifiers,” New-York, Peter Hill, 94 Broadway, 1833. 2 vols. 

12mo. 

This is a professed burlesque, and for that reason, if no other, can hardly be 
entitled to a serious criticism. A book of this description, well executed, bears 
the same rank among works of the imagination, that a good caricature holds 
among paintings in the fine arts. It is sufficient merit in either, to provoke a 
hearty laugh, and if that end is attained, the author ought to be content. The 
only distinction we see criticism can make, is, whether the ludicrous is of 
that description, that the reader will not have any reason to reproach himself 
affer hU l.mgh, for having been so silly as to relax his risible muscles at non¬ 
sense without wit; whether in fact, like Harlequin on the stage, the author has 
been so unfortunate as to provoke the caebinnation of his reader not with him- 
aelf but oi himself. 
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Keeping then this nice distinction in view, the reader will find much food for 
laughter in this extravaganza. 

The author of “ A Yankee among the Nullifiers” is an emulator of Cervantes, 
though it is hardly probable that the adventures of Dody will be as effectual in 
banishing quackery from the medical profession, as Don Quixote proved in cor^ 
reeling the abuses of chivalry. Quackery has too many powerful friends in 
that profession ; neither can the style and turn of sentiment in this book contri¬ 
bute much to mend the genius or improve the taste of any class of readers that 
we can think of at this moment. It is a succession of broad humorous carica¬ 
tures not only of quackery, but of the more primitive New-England manners 
and dialect; many of them are done with as much fidelity as the author’s rage 
for burlesque would permit. There are many places, moreover, too coarse, 
as if our knight of the quill took a peculiar delight in exciting sensations 
of disgust in the more squeamish readers who may chance to take up his 
volumes. What is worse, is, that be does not always take the pains of being 
original in his coarser scenes. One, p. 43 and 44, vol. 1, is filched from Smollet, 
and there is nothing in the shape of wit to excuse the larceny. 

It is a common error with burlesquers, whose wit has a tendency to coarse¬ 
ness, to confound the one with the other, and to suppose that to be droll it is 
only necessary to be as far from refinement as possible. There are two other 
faults in this work; the hero is made too great a blockhead and ignoramus for 
the latitude in which he figures. We are somewhat afraid that all the good 
people of CJornbury, Crincumpaw and Toppingtown will take it, if not an insult, 
as at least a very equivocal compliment, to make them patrons and admirers of 
such a miraculous dolt. The other fault we allude to is one into which we are 
ourselves falling in this notice. The thing is too long; four hundred pages of 
the best broad grins in the world must eventually tend to nausea and other disa¬ 
greeable symptoms. 

As to the ** Steam Doctor,’’ it should have been reserved for the last page of 
some hebdomadal country newspaper, the less extensive its circulation the 
better. 

Library of Romance, No. IV.—The Stolen Child, a Tale of the Town, found¬ 
ed on a certain interesting fact. By John Galt, Esq., Author of the Ayr¬ 
shire Legatees, Annals of the Parish, Lawrie Todd, &c.” Smith & Elder 
London. 

The Library of Romance seems destined to inevitable mediocrity. Even the 
accession of the author of the Ayrshire Legatees has failed to bring renown to the 
undertaking, or interest to the series. We have read the Stolen Child with care. 
We even commenced its perusal with a determination to be pleased, and it was 
with more of regret thaii anger, that we turned over page after page, until we arri¬ 
ved at the end, without attaining our object. Galt is evidently iiriWeTi out. Literary 
men will understand the singular term, we know of none so appropriate. He has 
written too much to be the author of any production liable to the more palpable 
objections of criticism. The cold form of a tale is there, the characters are na¬ 
med and introduced, the dialogue is recorded and the denouement faithfully an¬ 
nounced. But the originality, the interest, the power, the genius, are each and 
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all so utterly wanting, that the Stolen Child is by far the worst number of the 
Library of Romance that has appeared. It has all the faults of Galt’s 
style, without one of his excellencies. It has the same ridiculous affectation of 
new and often un-English words; the same confusion of plot and indistinctness 
of connexion which distinguishes his other productions, without a gleam of the 
humour, the talent, and the shrewdness which helped to redeem them. In 
fact, so utterly worthless is the present Tale, that had it not been for the respect¬ 
able writer’s name upon the title page, we wonld have passed it by as deserving 
only of contempt. As it is, it cannot be criticised without being condemned, 
or else treated with the not less equivocal censure of neglect. 

It is indeed one of the most lamentable spectacles that literature affords, to see 
an author of some celebrity and unquestioned talent, compromising the reputa¬ 
tion he may have acquired, by thus producing a work in all respects so exceed- 
ingly poor, that we are forced to draw upon our compassion as an antidote 
to the acerbity of remark; to take pity and be silent. 


A New Theory of Anibcal Magnetism, by Samuel L. Metcalf, M. D., Mem¬ 
ber of the New-York Lyceum of Natural History, New-York, G. & C. & H. 

Car?ilL 

This extraordinary work, and we speak in all sincerity, seems to us fraught 
with the elements of a stupendous revolution in all our established opinions re¬ 
garding natural phenomena. Franklin astounded the world with the intelli¬ 
gence that lightning and electricity were the same, and Leslie’s dazzling theory 
of light, seemed to have invested philosophy with a more than mortal prescience. 
It has been reserved for Metcalf to go further. At ail events, in this masterly 
treatise, he has, in our opinion, convincingly proved the important fact, that ca¬ 
loric and electricity are essentially the same, or in other words, “ that the caloric 
of vapor, when greatly accumulated, is given out rapidly, in the form of electricity, 
on approaching a colder mass of vapor, which is negatively charged with caloric^^ 
and reasoning from this undiscovered identity, he has beautifully reconciled or 
altogether abolished all the wandering theories or absurd hypotheses into which 
philosophers were plunged, by their assumed belief of electricity being one of 
the primary elements of matter. 

This simple, but splendid discovery, announced with all the unassuming mo¬ 
desty of genius, is pregnant with successive wonders as regards our ideas of all 
the grand phenomena of matter. The attributes of life, about which puzzled 
science has so long perplexed itself in vain, are simplified and explained. The 
mysterious but unswerving laws of nature, are expounded with the certainty of 
demonstration, and mind expanding, as if, in the possession of this mighty secret, 
with a master power, seems invested with the full measure of that godlike in¬ 
tuition, announced by Omnipotence to man, at the earliest dawn of creation as 
his birthright, and becomes enabled to estimate and to analyze the cause, which 
regulate in their orbits the countless worlds of space. Yet all this seems to be 
deduced with a clearness, as palpable as the demonstrations of established 
truth, from the new and mighty relations assigned by Dr. Metcalf to caloric; 
mod as we peruse his brief, but convincing reasoning, we feel the mastering 
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oonvicdoD, that questions which have agitated philosophers from the first birth 
of science, have been set at rest forever. 

Nor is the relation of this new theory of caloric, to the established doctrines 
of Terrestrial Magnetism of less importance; and the light which has been 
poured upon this vital question to society, is, to our apprehension, so clear and 
splendid that we hardly assume too much in anticipating for Dr. Metcalf a 
place among the greatest benefactors of mankind. 

Professor Farrar of Cambridge, in a recent work on Electricity and Magnet¬ 
ism, makes the following observations. ** The account which we have given of 
the present state of our knowledge, respecting the magnetism of the globe, will 
serve to show our imperfect acquaintance with this subject And ignorant as 
we are of a great many necessary data, especially of such as relate to the mag¬ 
netic declination, we cannot expect to discover the real cause of these phenamenay 

Mr. Herschell observes, in bis late beautiful work on natural philosophy, in 
reference to the problem of polarity, that ** the numerous experiments in electit^ 
magnetism, show us that there is light, could only a certain veil be drawn 
aside.” See p. 133. 

That this young philosopher has drawn aside that veil which the great mind 
of the illustrious Herschell was unable to remove, is to our mind most clearly 
proved, by his reasoning. The magnitude and importance of his discoveries, 
will be better proved than by any remarks of ours, from the following extract 
from his work, in which Dr. M. states the conclusions which to our mind he 
was fully warranted in forming. 

“ In the preceding part of this Essay, we endeavored to show that capillary 
and cohesive attraction are owing to the unequal distribution of caloric, and to 
its attractim for ponderable matter —that the attraction of distant masses of va¬ 
por by mountains, clouds, &;c., is owing to the same cause, operating on a large 
scale. 

“ We also endeavored to trace the origin of atmospheric electricity, and to 
prove, that it was only one of the numerous forms of caloric—that it combined 
with water as caloric, and converted it into atmospheric vapor; but that when 
greatly accumulated, and given out rapidly, it exhibited electrical phenomena. 

“ We further staled, that galvanic electricity was another modification of ca¬ 
loric—that it was evolved by the combustion or oxidation of metals in acids or 
alkalis—that according to the experiments of M. Ponillet, electricity is given 
out during all combustions—and that it is developed like caloric, by friction, by 
pressure, and by chemical decomposition—that they both produce the same ef^ 
fects on ponderable matter—that they expand solids and convert them into 
fluids—that they convert fluids into gases—and finally, that by a still farther 
expansion of ponderable matter, they produce light of every description, from 
that of a candle, to the solar beams—and even that of the aurora borealis. 

“ We also stated, in a hypothetical way, for the purpose of showing the tmi- 
of caloric, that it seemed to be intimately connected with the vital 
principle—and that it was probably the bond of union among the heavenly 
bodies. In short, that it was the cause of all the motions and changes which 
take place throughout matter. 

“ We shall in the next place endeavor to point out the connexion between 
caloric and terrestrial magnetism. That our object may be distinctly onder- 
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i|loo4 at the omeet, we shall Jay down the following positions as the basis of 
^ reipeonh^.. 

'** theie ^ ^ unequal distribution of temperature in the tropical and 

polar latitudes. 

That the .unequal distribution of land and water over the globe, causes 
mnequeJ tetupecpi^res in giyen latitudes. 

“ 3. That aline passing round the globe from east lowest, which divides its 
lemperai^re into two equal portions, is the magnetic equator. 

“ . 4 . Thp^ Uie qentres of greatest cold are the centres of magnetic attraction; 
lusd tJMt tlw iforce of attraction is proportional to the intensity of cold. 

5. Tbptt the pravpiletice of land in the tropical latitudes, produce a general 
elevackm of temperature; while its predominance in the higher latitudes, causes 
a corresponding reduction of temperature. 

** §. That the magnetic needle is apparently operated on by two forcea—one 
vertical, god the other horizontal; and that the Wizontal, is exclusively the di* 
nctm force. 

^ 7 . Xhnt the vertical force, which causes the needle to dip, is probably equal 
on every pert of the globe, when the horizontal force is quiescent 

That gt the magnetic equator the dipping needle is horizontal—and that 
it dips gradually more and more, until we approach the magnetic poles, where 
it becomes vertical. 

^ 9* Thai the horizontal intensity decreases, as the dip increases, until we 
opprogoh rthe regious of lowest mean temperature, where it vanishes, and the 
compass needle will not traverse, but remains in whatever position it is placed. 

“ 10. That there is more than three times as much land in Arctic America, as 
in Arctic Asia god ^Europe, attended by a conesponding reduction of tempera-* 
gure,«nd iocrea^ qf magnetic intensity. 

U. That there are at least two magnetic poles in each hemisphere of un- 
equal intensities, and at unequal distances from the geographical poles. 

** 12. That these poles are not stationary, but shift from east to west, and 
from west to east—also, from north to south, and from south to north. 

^ 13. That the unequal distribution of caloric in the tropical and polar lati« 
tudes, is the cause of magnetic polarity.” 

We will not do this powerful treatise the injustice of acting otherwise than as 
pointing out to the literary, but more particularly to the scientific world, the da¬ 
ring, and most certainly all important theory which it advances; were it enti¬ 
tled to 00 other consideration, the tone of manly candour in which it is written, 
would recommend it to attention, and it is with feelings participating in the 
fullest sense with his own, that we assert with himself: 

163. The truth is, that we must revert to first principles, and study nature, 
or we shall never succeed in our efiforts to extend the boundaries of truth. Are 
we forbidden to look beyond the horizon of our predecessors? What then is to 
be the progress of science in future times? Are we to surrender foe glorious 
privilege of free and independent inquiry for the soul-paralyzing slavery of au¬ 
thority? If so, farewell all those pleasing hopes of human improvement which 
have been so ardently cherished by the loftiest and purest spirits of our race. 
Should ignorance and malevolence assail me with abuse, and misrepre 
•ent the character and tendency of my labors, 1 shall regard them only so for 
29 
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as they maybe calculated to diminish their usefulness—for I hold every other 
consideration subordinate to the great business of benefiting mankind—and that 
there is no power on earth which can deprive me the consolation which flows 
from a sincere desire to promote the cause of truth. 

^ I have conveyed my views in the most plain and simple language, 
that every man of sense throughout the great republic of science, may judge for 
himself how far they are conformable to truth and reason. If they are not in 
accordance with facts and the established principles of science, they will erf 
course sink into oblivion; but if they are fair deductions from well-known 
phenomena, the cavils of pretended philosophers will be in vain, for truth and 
nature must triumph over all opposition. I have endeavored to interpret the 
great volume of nature, as its pages are unfolded to the view of every inquiring 
mind.” 

The coincidence is not a little singular that other philosophers, pursuing the 
same train of reasoning, should still further have ascertained the identity 
between magnetism and electricity; and we learn from the late English papers 
that Mr. Saxton, who first announced this wonderful result has had bis labors 
crowned with another brilliant discovery, the decomposition of water by magne¬ 
tism ; an important fact which must still farther approximate all theories on 
this subject to the truth. 

For our own part, were it for nothing else, we feel indebted to this author, 
for the grand and elevating views of mind, which the perusal of his work has 
opened to us, in the vast range of these new and unrevealed discoveries. We 
are not Optimists, but as science wings its widening way—as in the old societies 
of earth, the imprescriptible rights of man become more and more established, 
beneath the influence of that clear and bright philosophy, which improves his 
physical condition, by exalting and ennobling his moral consciousness—as the 
films of ages drop from Our moral vision, and discover to enlightened sense 
the beautiful relation between the sublimest phenomena of nature, and the sim¬ 
plest controlling principles; our faculties expand beneath the elevating thought 
that this wondrous march of science will bring perfection to life at last, and we 
can scarce help thinking the dazzling glory of a brighter era of the world is al¬ 
ready in the dawn. 


The Premium, a Present for all Seasons, consisting of elegant selections 
from British and American writers of the nineteenth century. Philadelphia: 
Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 

A beautiful little volume, which the verj" best authors of both countries have 
been taxed to render attractive. There is nothing here that is not adapted to 
satisfy the taste of the most fastidious. The selections have been made with 
judgment, and evince on the part of the compiler, an extensive acquaintance 
with the finest beauties of modem literature. It forms a delightful melange, 
which we cordially recommend to our fair readers, and to ail who would wish to 
enjoy the varied flowers of a eultivated mind, without the trouble of collecting 
finr themielvet. 
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Polynesian Researches, during a residence of nearly eight tears, in the 

Society and Sandwich Islands, by William Ellis. 4 voU. New-York. 

J. & J. Harper. 

It is impossible to pass by this work, without noticing the striking improve¬ 
ment, which some of our great publishing houses have effected of late in the 
appearance of the books they issue. Here are four volumes, which in external 
neatness, and in the accuracy, and even beauty, with which the embellish¬ 
ments are executed, are not often exceeded by any work of the London press. 
We are glad of this; it is as it should be, and certainly argues to our mind at 
least, an improved literary taste in the community. Indeed, there is such a 
strong sympathy between sensations and appearance, that we never see a book 
slovenly bound, printed with blotted ink on “ whity brown paper,” but we 
feel an innate desire, prima facie, to condemn it, and it must be a strong merit 
on the part of an author, that can overcome this inseparable propensity of our 
class. We hope the mention of this feeling, and all reviewers can answer, it 
is by no means singular, will have a salutary influence upon publishers. 

The “ Polynesian Researches” of Ellis, apart from every such consideration, 
however, is one of the most valuable works of modern times, whether we re¬ 
gard the authenticity and the value of the information 'it affords, or the 
increasing and immense importance of the wonderful countries of which it 
treats. 

The existence of those numerous islands in the vast waters of the Paciflc, is 
not a greater prodigy in the physical history of the world, than is the study of 
their inhabitants a wonder in the philosophy of man. It is well perhaps fur 
the morality of modern adventurers, as contrasted with the Spanish dis¬ 
coverers of America, that no precious metals or costly gems existed in the 
sunny lands of these simple islanders, and that philosophers have only to 
observe the influence which high civilization and a pure religion, propagated 
solely by their own attractions, will exert upon savage life in most natural 
form. The experiment, as now going on, is certainly interesting; and the 
faithful view which Ellis gives of the subject in all its bearings, alone would 
render the information he has amassed in the highest degree important. 

To what beautiful advantage does the Christian missionary appear, when he 
thus renders the duties of his calling auxiliary to science, and benefits the civi¬ 
lized world by his industry and learning, as he does the simple child of nature 
by teaching his mind to glow with nobler principles; and thus these volumes 
of Mr. Ellis, are not less valuable for their scientific information, than interest¬ 
ing for the moral excellence of the example they exhibit. 

We recommend them very warmly to the public. There is no class of readers 
but will be delighted or instructed by their perusal. To the man of science, 
they will recommend themselves by their extent and variety of knowledge on 
the natural productions of the country; to the mere library idler, by the enter¬ 
taining views they present of savage society and life; and to the religious, by 
the affecting and ennobling picture they exhibit of the struggle between truth 
and ignorance, virtue and vice, civilization and barbarity, in the noblest causa 
in which mortal energies ever were enlisted. 
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Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, 2 vols. Philadplphia, E. L. Ca¬ 
rey and E. H. Harl: Dublm, W. Wakeman: London, Simkin & Marshall. 

There are books, on tbe merits of which there can be no difference of opi¬ 
nion, whose excellence is such that reviewers can pronounce upon them 
with the certainty of oracular truth. This is one of them; and we can say with 
safety, that there were never tales written, which assuming to be sketches of 
character, and founding their claims to the distinction upon the minutest ac¬ 
quaintance with all its hidden features, springs and motives,—which essayed 
to portray life, and accomplished the purpose, by catching and preserving every 
peculiarity which gives it tone or beauty—and which sought to delineate the 
habits and manners of any class, by embodying those minor as well as marked 
shades of difference, which constitute all we know of national as well as in¬ 
dividual distinction, that effected the object better than these inestimable stories; 
for they have each and all the attributes we have mentioned, joined to a fe¬ 
licity of diction, and a strength and power of description not surpassed, and 
very seldom equalled by any modem work. 

Tbe Irish peasant has perhaps more generic particularities about him, than 
can be met with in any other nation of the globe; there is in him an incongru¬ 
ous blending of tbe most opposite faculties of the mind, tlie most dissimilar 
powers of imagination. We have all heard of his love of fighting, his ^ne- 
rosity, his poverty, his wit But no writer, out of the many who have at¬ 
tempted to portray his peculiarities, has at all approached the present in giving 
a tangible, an almost living representation of all those qualities, which con¬ 
stitute him a different being from the rest of mankind: his portraits have about 
them a redolence of life, a truth to nature, a dramatic felicity of conception 
and execution, which place him far before any other competitor, in the difiBcult 
walk he has chosen. 

Nor are these tales without a strong interest for those who would care but 
little, or who could not altogether appreciate tlieir chief excellence, their nation¬ 
ality. To every lover of natural characters, passions, and affections, they 
possess the deep attractions of describing incidents and manners, with a magic 
truth, which always seizes the attention, and seldom fails to interest the heart. 
Cold indeed must be tbe sensibility, which would not weep, what Robert HaU 
beautifully calls delicious tears,’* at many an affecting scene told with all the 
eloquence of truth, in these unassuming narratives; and obtuse indeed must be 
the humour which would nut be brightened into uproarious mirth, by many a 
ludicrous incident brought before the reader in the narrative. In fact, we can 
pronounce upon these volumes the high praise of believing, that there is hardly 
any species of mental excitement which may not here be proved; for there is 
scarcely any kind of writing the author has not attempted, and certainly none 
that he has attempted in which he has not succeeded. 

We regret that the American publishers have thought fit to mutilate the 
series, by capriciously omitting many of the finest tales inserted in the London 
edition. This is a liberty with the labours of an absent author, equally un¬ 
generous and unwarrantable—and certainly in this case the injury has been 
entirely to the public; for we think, that a work so eminently excellent could 
hardly fail of encouragement. It would certainly be a great desideratum 
worthy the attention of some of our enterprising houses, to republish both tbe 
Cvner eerioe and the present without any abridgment. 
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A Popular Histort of Priestcraft in all Ages and Nations, by William 

Howitt. London: Efihigham Wilson. 

This is a work well calculated for the time in which it has appeared. The 
world is growing bright in the strong illumination of principles too pure and 
simple to need the adventitious care of the privileged class, who have imposed 
upon mankind so long, by the enormous pretensions they bare assumed of 
alone guiding their immortal inte^^ests. Yes, the age of delusion is past, and 
priestcraft as a system, will soon be done away for ever. Its attitude stands 
at present, in too strong relief against the dawning glories of a coming day of 
unassisted and rational thought, to allow the supposition credence for a mo¬ 
ment, that a system of such vast and oppressive inutility can exist long under 
the genera] sway of those powers of the mind, to the complete prostration of 
which it has been alone indebted for its existence and its influence. Who are 
the characters now, who advocate the cumbrous forms of a state religion in 
England, and even continue, in the madness of political despair, to force it in 
Ireland upon an abhorrent people. In the strong language of one of their own 
orators, “ the toads and owls of society, murking in the night of bigotry, and 
screening their eyes from the dazzling beams of justice, lest they should be 
blinded by its radiance.** 

William Howitt, in sketching the history of this stupendous absurdity in 
every age, has executed his task in a manner that commands our admiration. 
Perhaps he was the very best person that English literature could have afibrd- 
ed to the purpose; belonging to the simple and unostentatious class who ad¬ 
minister to their own religious wants, without idly seeking the interference of 
a clergy, to reflect upon them the favor of their God, and who since their es¬ 
tablishment, by the sound and strong sense of the excellent Fox, have walked 
fairer with mankind, than ail the thousands, whose spiritual necessities have 
been so legitimately administered to, by the ordained collegian, or the mitred 
official, he has, with an implicit reverence for the sacred truths of religion, a 
just indignation that it should have been made the tool of a flagitious influ¬ 
ence so long. It is therefore without acrimony, but with a relentless integrity 
and an unwincing purpose, that he has unmasked the inseparable evils 
Priestcraft under every dispensation, and in every sect. It forms a volume 
of amazing interest, and its details of startling truth will be perused with a 
wonder that bigotry might turn to fear, were not the counteracting influence 
of common sense at hand, to ratify conviction. 

Hitherto, in this country, the happy circumstances under which it awoke to 
political existence, prevented this dangerous system from attaining much as¬ 
cendency, or from exerting its pernicious influence upon society, and there is a 
bealthy reacting current in public feeling which forbids all fear, that its sepa¬ 
rate power ever will be great, but no one can lake this instructive volume in 
his hand, and recollect the history of the elder portions of the great human 
family, withont wishing that, root and branch, it may be done away fbr ever. 

Let us not be supposed for a moment as questioning the utility of authorized 
and efficient teachers of religion. It is against priestcraft^ as a system, our ob¬ 
servations are directed—against those corporate privileges, which, distinct from 
the interest of mankind at large, have ever been perverted into aonroet of in- 
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calculable evil—and against that detestable chicanery, which under a thou¬ 
sand different names and pretences, such as the ** good of the church,*' the cause 
of God,” the “ furtherance of Christ's kingdom, &c.” has not scrupled to prosti¬ 
tute the ordinances of heaven to the flagrancies of hell, and to build up in 
the very sanctuary of religion a Moloch throne, from which to lord it over 
the degraded consciences of men, and which finally is not less dangerous 
to society at large, than is priestcraft itself, counter to the sacred and simple 
precepts of Christianity. 

We are glad to find since the above notice was written, that the Messrs. 
Harpers in this city, have the above work in press; it cannot fail of being ex¬ 
tensively read, and if read in a proper spirit, cannot but be productive of the 
greatest good to society at large, by opening their eyes. 


Military Memoirs of Field Marshal, the Doxe of Wellington, by Cap¬ 
tain Moyle Sherer. Philadelphia: Carey & Lea 

Though Captain Sherer is not certainly destined to be the Herodotus who 
will transmit the exploits of the illustrious conqueror of Napoleon to posterity, 
yet, had he been less ambitious, he might have made his volumes exceedingly 
useful in giving the public, a plain and brief history of those mighty cam¬ 
paigns, which had such an influence cn modern politics. But he has essayed 
to be what is called a ** fine writer,” he has plumed himself for conquest, and 
the consequence is, that he never soars to the sublime, but he touches closely 
on the ridiculous. He effects to very sententious and oracular, and on these 
occasions is sometimes amusingly absurd. Take a few examples irom the 
first two chapters. ** India abounds with martial and warlike figures.” This 
he does not intend as a truism, but a discovery. ** The horses of General 
Floyd were soon amidst their broken ranks, and they fell fast before the sabres 
of his men, whose red horse hair plumes shook over them fierce and pitiless.” 
These wonderful plumes seem to be favorites of our author, he has introduced 
them more than once, and lest the above morceau of a sentence should not be 
appreciated by the reader, he adds the following note. ” The British dragoons in 
India at that period, were of the bravest, but the habit of encountering men 
who gave no quarter caused them to be savage in the hot moment of the 
m616e. Their helmets were surmounted by thick plumes of red horse hair, 
which fell over their right cheek, and gave them a stern look.” This extra¬ 
ordinary horse hair, had certainly some admirable miliiary qualities. But 
this task of selection is not less tiresome than invidious, so we drop it. The 
volumes are on the whole, entertaining. 


Tales and Novels, by Maria Edgeworth. Eighteen volumes bound in nme. 
Vol. XL and XU. containing Belinda. New-York: J. & J. Harper. 

Belinda, is perhaps the best of all the exquisite fictions of Miss Edgeworth. 
There is in this masterly performance, as much of vigor in conception, and 
troth in dehneation, as ever was alloted to a modern novelist The character 
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of Lady Delacour, is one of those standard triumphs in the realms of imagina¬ 
tion, which become shrined in the mind, like the goddess of a new mythology, 
and without the commonplace fatigue of any bustling incidents: her quarrel and 
reconciliation with Belinda and her husband, with her return to domestic life, 
compose one of the most finely executed narratives in any modern novel. Mo¬ 
dem, did we say ? No, the whole book rather resembles those masterpieces 
of a nation^s literature, in which we forget we are reading inventions of the 
mind, or become conscious of it only to give a new beauty to life, by learn¬ 
ing to assimilate its personages with the enchanting creations of the fimcy, 
with which we were so mqch delighted. We should here say a word in jus¬ 
tice to this handsome series of a standard author. It is not less a credit to the 
spirited bouse with whom it originated, than to the country; the engravings 
are of great excellence, the printing and execution very superior, and the entire 
set is such as no library should be without. 


Beloratne, by William Godwin, Author of “ Caleb Williams,” 2 vols. Pbila- 

delphia: Carey Lea & Blanchard. 

“ By the Author of Caleb Williams ?^—With what associations does this title 
page inspire in us. How it links the present with the past. Hardly less won¬ 
derful would be our feelings were we to see announced for publication, a “Story 
of domestic life, by the Author of the Vicar of Wakefielif,” were we to see a pros¬ 
pectus for weekly essays by the “ Rambler,” or to read from “Junius,” a political 
letter addressed “ To the Right Hon, Earl Grey, K.G.,” than thus to recognise 
the giant of a former generation among the literary debutantes of the present. A 
mao ere he has passed to the grave who has enjoyed the honors of an anticipated 
immortality, who has seen while yet alive the works of his earlier youth rewarded 
with all be could ever hope to gain of posthumous applause, and beheld with 
his own eyes the splendid creations of his mind shrined with universal consent 
among the classics of his native language. 

A mighty change had taken place in the English literature, from the publica¬ 
tion of Caleb Williams. The reign of simplicity and nature, under its Richard¬ 
sons, Smollets, and Fieldings, had given place to the high wrought terrors of Mrs. 
Radclifie and her followers. They in turn yielded to a deluge of fashionable 
sentimentalities; the saloons of London and Bath were ransacked for superfi¬ 
cial characters and affected wit, and dowagers, romantic misses, and fighting 
broihers were the order of the day. All faded in their turn before the newborn 
splendors of Waverly, until people became disgusted with highland fields, 
and Scotch morality, and sought relief in the gorgeous chivalry of the middle 
ages. The last diversion was by a host of writers; every subject, and every 
means of treating it was attempted; and a phalanx of untired, but powerful 
names, won a wide success in the field. Bulwer, Galt, Banim, and many others, 
acquired a brilliant reputation, in their respective walks, by mingling the philo¬ 
sophy of life with the most beautiful creations of imagination. It was at this 
time Godwin returned to his old pursuits. In fiction, in philosophy, in history, 
he had achieved the highest honors that could be won, and the world was as¬ 
tonished to see the septuagenarian author, inviting a comparison with the un- 
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irasted energies of men bright io the zenith of their fame, and dl manreiled to 
behold the last remnant of a classic age, seeking in the autumn of his life, an 
addition to the proud celebrity of his early day. Cloudlesly was the novel be 
produced, and it was with more than wonder that men saw in the vigour of 
that grand performance a strength of imagination and power of description, 
not unworthy the full grandeur of his fame; and hardly has the sensation 
which its appearance created subsided, until, as if wishing to exemplify in bis 
own person a prodigy of unwasting mind, he astonishes the world of letters hf 
another. 

It is haraly speaking too highly of Deloraine,” to say, that it is an honor to 
tile name ofOodwin. Even had that assay mark of sterling meiit not appear^ 
ed upon its title page, it has yet sufficient in it of masterly power to interest our 
affections, and command our admiration. While reading it, we are still under 
the influence of the presiding spirit; the pervading energy of a master mind is 
stamped on every page, and we continually feel the glow, the influence, the ex¬ 
citement of creative genius. The interest is not less absorbing, the balance of 
emotion is not less exquisitely sustained,—the mysterious influence of hovering 
&te is not less continually felt and dreaded, than is to be observed in Caleb 
Williams, the greatest production of this description of its kind in literature. As 
he took a pride in that wonderful work of sustaining the interest of his tale with¬ 
out the usual assistance of love; so in the present, be has deprived that roas¬ 
ter passion of novelists entirely of influence, in bis plot, by bestowing on his 
hero at the commencement all that is most exquisite in its enjoyment. The 
married life of Deloraine, is a picture of profoundest beauty. The power of 
genius deepens as the tale proceeds. The softened force of a second love, on 
a saddened, yet noble mind, is natural and affecting; but the true charm of the 
tale, and one of the finest conceptions of the modem fiction, is the character of 
Margaret The obligations alike of duty and of love, were never more delicate¬ 
ly blended, or more beautifully drawn, and when in the last energy of life, all 
the adventitious restrictions of society become merged in the one absorbing 
passion of her soul, and she pours the last strength of her breaking heart into a 
withering curse upon her husband; we are obliged to confess, that for deficacy 
of conception, and unrivalled majesty of execution, it stands alone. 

It is after this, that the true burthen of the tale commences, and the interest 
increases continually until the close. The daughter of Deloraine, the friend of 
William, the astle on Rhine, the warder; are all dramatic personages of un¬ 
usual excellence, an^' are brought together with that just apposition which strikes 
us as the perfection of fictitious composition. Perhaps it would have been a 
greater con)plication of that intense interest all so much admire, bad the restora¬ 
tion of Deloraine to peace, been effected by the charms of the unknown Catha¬ 
rine on the unconscious Travers; but the objection in a work of such extra¬ 
ordinary merit, is hardly warrantable, and perhaps resembles that of the cynical 
deity, who unable to condemn the faultless symmetry of the goddess, yet found 
a.consolation for his spleen in the creaking of her slippers. 

In Deloraine, unquestionably, another great work has been added to the litera¬ 
ture of the English language. 

Notices of the “ Abbess,” “ Mary of Burgundy,” ** Abercrombie on the Philosophy of Chs 
Moral Feelings,” and some other works, aliliough in type, have boon crowded out of the present 
Bomber. 
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MISCELLANIES. 

Thb PopuLATtoif or THIS CooNTitT.—Somo interesting suggestions relating to 
this subject will be found in the last Quarterly Register. The greatest population 
to a square mile is in the District of Columbia, where it is 398; in Connecticut, 
68; in Rhode Island, 72; Massachusetts, 81; Maryland and New-Jersey, 40; 
Ohio, 24; New-York 11; Pennsylvania, 30. 

The population of New-York in 1840, it is supposed, will be 2,500,000, 200,000 
more than that of all New-England, and about equal to that of all the North West¬ 
ern Territories. That of Pennsylvania is rated at 1,701,000 ; of Ohio, 1,300,000. 
That of Virginia is but a few thousands more. And thus the oldest settled of the 
States, which in 1790, had a population of 747,000, will have been overtaken by a 
State which, had no government of any kind until one year before that date, did not 
become a State until 1802, and had, in 1790, a population of only 3.000. Indeed, 
Ohio has the resources within itself for growing into the greatest State oi the Union. 
It can support, without difficulty, a people as dense as that of Holland. 

Ohio contains but 39,000 square miles, while Virginia contains 64,000, which is 
within 1000 of the whole area of New>England, and makes Virginia the largest, as 
well as oldest State. The next in order is Georgia, 62,000, and Missouri, 60,000. 
Illinois contains 65,000, Florida, 50,000, New-York, 46,000, Pennsylvania, 44,000, 
North-Carolina and Louisiana, 48,000 each. Delaware contains 2100, and Rhode- 
Island 1350. 

The most rapid increase of population is in the case of Ohio, which increased 
from 3,000 to 45,000 in ten years, and in the next ten to 230,000. The last was at 
the rate of 409 per cent, in ten years, whereas the average rate of the whole Union 
Ibr the last 10, has been but 33 per cent, and that of New-England but a little less 
than 19. That of New-York was never greater than 72 ; of Maine, 58 ; Indiana, 
194; Illinois, 350; Indiana, 500; Michigan, 764; Arkansas, 1344. The most 
rapid increase has, of course, been in the early settlements. 

The population of the United States in 1840, is rated at 17 millions. What it will 
be a hundred years hence, it is not easy to calculate. What it may be, however, is 
inferrible from the fact that our territory is immensely extensive ; that a vast amount 
of rich land is yet unoccupied; that lands now cultivated may be made vastly more 
productive ; that a large portion of our country is under tropical climates ; and that 
if the whole country should support but 230 inhabitants to a square mile, as England 
now does, we should have, as the editor of the Register observes, more than /oaer 
hundred and fifty millions.—Boston Mercantile Journal. 

30 
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Straits of Magellan. —The following extract of a letter is from Capt. Cunning¬ 
ham, of the ship A. J. Donelson, to his owner, Silas E. Burrows, dated Valparaiso, 
April 26, and communicates much important information relative to a passage 
through the Straits of Magellan. This is, we believe, the second American ship that 
has ever made this passage from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and it appears from 
Captain Cunningham's success, that all the terrors of Cape Horn are obviated by 
this route. 

** I am happy to inform you that we passed through the Straits of Magellan, in¬ 
stead of doubling Cape Horn, and were six days from Cape Virgins to Cape Vic¬ 
tory. One day we spent wooding and watering at Port Famine, and a part of three 
nights we were also at anchor, six hours at the Bay of St. Gregory, and twelve 
hours at Port Famine, making in all, about forty-eight hours at anchor, and only 
four days under way in passing the Straits; and by taking this route I consider I 
saved twelve days. 

“ As it is an unusual thing to pass these Straits, I feel myself bound to give you 
some reasons for so doing, besides the mere ambition to achieve something out of 
the common way. 

** Firsts We were, from the length of our passage, in consequence of calms, eighty- 
two days from New-York to the Straits, and were in want of both wood and water, 
and if stopped at any other place, I consider the detention would have been great, 
and much out of our way: but in the Straits, where wood and water are abundant, 
we could stop anywhere, when the wind was not favorable, and thus loee no time. 
We also had so heavy a deck load that I considered it would bo far more pleasant, 
to say nothing of safety, to sail through this smooth sea, than to be exposed to the 
fury of the Cape Horn gales. 

“ My most powerful inducement, however, was the firm conviction that it was the 
quickest, as well as safest, and consequently the cheapest for both you and under¬ 
writers, and I flatter myself you will concur with me in approving of this passage. 

“ The navigation through the Straits is certainly very fine, and the country appears 
▼cry beautiful, but passing by quickly, we could have only little opportunity to make 
any discoveries. For this reason we killed no game, although we saw abundance. 
We also saw two or three hundred Patagonians ; and two canoes, with four men, 
four women, and two children, came alongside, between Cape Famine and Cape 
Arpwood, and offered us some for seal skins, which we bought. 

“ They were Fuegians,* and the most miserable beings I ever saw. 

“ They appeared, however, very amiable, without possessing any features or ac¬ 
tions that looked like ferocity. 

** In the neighbourhood of Indian sound we saw many fires which indicated a 
dense peculation, bat it being night we saw no natives.** 


CONNECTICUT. 

By a report of the ComptroUer of Connecticut, recently published, it appears, 
that the amount of the expenditures of the State during the year ending on the 
30ih of March last, was $71,626 68, of which the following are among the items: 
Debentures and contingent expenses of the General Assembly, $15,923 91, 

Inhabitants of Terra del Fuego, Captain Cunningham took with him Captain Mor¬ 
rell’s voyages, which was probably an inducement to his going througii the straits. 
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salaries $9,034, judicial expenses $21,844 91, support of State paupers $2,000, 
and for public buildings and institutions $10,774 58. The receipts into the trea¬ 
sury during the same period, amounted to $80,302, of which $25,671 36 were 
derived from dividends on bank stock, $2,817 88, from the tax of two thirds of 
one per cent., on bank and insurance stock, owned by non-residents, $5000, from 
the State Prison, and $4,290 08 from licenses and duties on sales at auctioa 
The balance in the treasury was $19,516 60; on the 1st of April, 1832, it was 
$10,838 35. 

The public debt amounts to $1,681 38, and the permanent funds of the State 
to $399,700, of which $48,200 consists of purchased and transferable bank stock, 
and $351,500 of the subscriptions to the stock of several banks. 

The Hartford Times contains a statement, derived from official sources, of 
the various subjects of taxation, together with their estimated value in 1832. 
There were 42.852 dwelling houses, valued at $21,948,740, or, on the average, 
at about $500 each; 2.622,676 acres of land, valued at $50,782,455, or, on the 
average, about $19 per acre; 1572 mills, valued at $843,511; 1826 stores, at 
$146.748; 283 distilleries, at $54.052; 1521 manufactories, of what descriptions 
isnol stated, at $1.637.149; 183 fisheries, at 98.625; 34.250 horses, at $1,290,694, 
or about $37 each ; 237.989 neat cattle, at $3,347,667 ; 271.625 sheep, valued at 
$333,657 ; 22.893 clocks and watches, valued at $174,843. The value of silver 
plate is estimated at $10.614; of Stock in the State banks, $3.143.736; in the 
bank of the United States $17,880. The amount of insurance stock was 
$53,642, and of money at interest, $2,087,976. The aggregate amount of the 
taxable property of the State was $88,592,388. According to the last census, 
the population was 297.711. 


Washington's Accounts. —A lithographic fecsimile of General Washington's 
accounts, as presented to Congress at the close of the Revolutionary war, has re¬ 
cently been printed. It is a book of sixty-eight foolscap pages, drawn out with 
great neatness and clerical accuracy by . Washington’s own hand. It will be recol¬ 
lected by all, that he declined any other compensation for his services than the mere 
reimbursement of his current expenditures. The whole amount expended is sur^ 
prisingly small. The recapitulation at the dose, for the whole term, from 1775, to 
1783, is as follows: 

To household expenses, exclusive of the provisions had from the commissaries and 
contractors, and liquors, dK. from them and others, viz.: 


Mr. Austin’s account. No. 1, 

£496 

19 

Mrs. Smith’s 

do. No. S, 

483 

14 

Maj. Gibbs* 

do. No. 8, 

488 

66 

Gapt. Colfax do. No. 4, 

1984 

16 


Total household expenses for eight years, £8387 14 4 

There are, besides, still larger sums accounted for which were expended for secret 
services, and other purposes. Accompanying the account is a table of the rates of 
depreciation fixed by Congress upon Continental money, and the various sums re¬ 
ceived from Congress are reduced to their actual value by that scale. The depreci¬ 
ation commence<l October, 1777, and increased, until in 1781 it had almost ceased 
to possess any value at all. In a note, Washington says ^ the mumi&y he had 
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carried to the credit of the United States, “ One hundred and four thousand three 
hundred and sixty-four of the above dollars were received after March, 1780,— 
although credited at $40 for $1, many of them did not fetch $1 for $100, while 
twenty-seven thousand seven hundred and seventy-five dollars of them are returned 
without deducting any thing from the above account.*’ The book is a specimen of 
business accuracy which few great men could equal. It is highly honorable to its 
author, and withal quite a curiosity. 


Old Ironsides. —A history of this gallant ship u a desideratum at the present 
moment. We have not the materials ourselves for that purpose, but we can furnish 
a brief outline of her successful enterprises during the last war. At the time of the 
declaration of war, she was lying in Chesapeake Bay, and soon after sailed for New- 
York. Ofif that port she was chased three days by an English squadron of four 
frigates and a 64 gun ship, and escaped only by the skilful and accomplished sea¬ 
manship of Captain Hull. 

The wind during the whole time was very light, and the boats of the whole hos¬ 
tile squadron were towing the frigate Skamion towards her, but Capt. Hull hedged 
his ship forward faster than the enemy were able to advance, by towing, and thus 
eluded their grasp. Before the war had ended, the Constitution had captured two 
frigates, a corvette and a sloop-of-war, from the enemy, made upwards of nine bun- 
hundred prisoners, and destroyed property to the amount of a million and a half of 
dollars. 

She arrived in Boston harbour each time, to announce the glorious result of her 
cruise, and each tune was welcomed to her native place by huzzas and salutes. 

In 1804, the Constitution was one of the squadron that made some most daring 
attacks on the batteries of the town of Tripoli, which mounted one hundred and 
fifteen pieces of heavy cannon. She repeatedly, and for hours, engaged their forts 
within musket-shot, and her bold movements, and destructive fire, essentially assisted 
in obtaining the release of three hundred of our countrymen, who were held in 
bondage by the Bashaw. 

On the arrival of the Constitution at Boston, after the destruction of the Jaxa^ 
Com. Bainbridge landed at Long-wharf, from the frigate, amidst the acclamations of 
our citizens, and the roaring of cannon. All the way from the end of the pier to 
the old Exchange Coffee House, was decorated with flags. In State-street, they 
were strung across from the opposite buildings. The tops of the houses were 
covered with spectators, and an immense crowd filled the streets, so as to render it 
difiScult for the military escort to march. Captains Hull and Stewart were received, 
also, with equal demonstrations of gratitude and respect. 

The manoeuvre of hedging a ship at sea was an ingenious and noveLexperiment. 
It was first suggested by Commodore Morris, who was at the time the First Lieu¬ 
tenant of the ship. On the arrival of Captain Hull, he inserted a card on the Ex¬ 
change Coffee House Books, requesting the citizens to transfer a great part of the 
credit ascribed to him, to Lieutenant Morris, and the other officers, for their efforts 
in enabling him to escape. 

Three times “ Old Ironsides” eluded the enemy’s grasp, in a skilfiil and masterly 
manner. The first time, as above mentioned—^the second time, from three heavy 
frigates, off the Cape de Verd Islands, after her capture of the Cyane and Levant, 
and the third time, from the English ships Juno and Tonedoe, off Cape Ann, on her 
return firom that cruise into port. Well may such a ship be a favorite. 
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BRITISH STATISTICS. 

National D^t ,—The National Debt of Great Britain on the fiAh of January, 
1832, was £782.667.234 sterling, equal at $4.80 to the £, to $3,756,802,723, 
The interest and charges on this debt for 1832, amounted to £28.351.352, 
($136,086,489.) 

The amount of the National Debt at the commencement of the French Re¬ 
volutionary War was, £233.733.609 

Do. at the peace of Amiens, 1801, - - - . 528.839.277 

Do. at the peace of Paris, 1816, .... 864.822.441 

Do. January, 1832, ------ 782.667.234 

Decrease since 1816,. 82.155.207 

The prices of Stocks m the public Rinds in London, June 22,1833, were as 
follows: 

Three per cents, - -- -- -- . - -90| 

Three and a half per cents, -------- 964 

Four per cents, - -- -- -- -- - 103 

REVENUE FOR THE YEAR 1833. 

Customs and Excise, . £36.411.482 

Stamps, - -- -- -- -- - 7.119.892 

Assessed and Land Taxes, ------- 5.333.686 

Post Office,. 2.175.291 

Crown Lands, - -- -- -- -- 359.524 

Sundries, - -- -- - - -- - 286.945 


Total,.£51.686.820 

EXPENDITURE. 

Army, Ordnance, and Navy,.£13.440.804 

Collection of Revenue, ------- 2.986.518 

Interest and management of public debt, - • • • - 28.351.352 

Civil Government, - -- -- -- - 1.564.713 

Justice, - -- -- -- -- - 989.476 

Diplomatic, 330.439 

Post Office charges of collection, &c. 707.288 

Public Works, - -- -- -- - - 345.184 

Bounties for Fisheries, Linens, &c. - . - - - 79.526 

Sundries, - -- -- -- -- - 1.589.708 


Total,.£50.385.010 
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BRITISH CAPITAL. 

There exists in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, according 
to moderate estimates, a capital of £3.679.500.000, which added to the estima¬ 
ted value of property in the British colonies and dependancies in different 
parts of the world, shows a grand total of British capital of over 5.547 millions 
sterling. The aggregate value of all produce and properly annually raised and 
created by the combination of this capital, with animal and inanimate power, 
amounts to £876.175.755, a sum considerably more than sufficient to pay off 
the national debt in one year. 

From this statement it appears, that the situation of the British nation is pre¬ 
cisely similar to that of an individual, whose annual income is 876 dollars, and 
the total amount of whose debts is but 782 dollars. , 


Cotton. —This material is first historically noticed in the time of Henry 
VIII.; previous to which it is curious enough to observe, that what were deno¬ 
minated Manchester cottons, and Welsh cottons, were in reality fabrics of wool¬ 
len. Imported in the first instance from the Levant, and afterwards from the 
West Indies and America, the demand for the species of goods made from this 
“ weed,” never rose to a very considerable extent; and in ibe middle of last cen¬ 
tury, it may be affirmed, that not more than twenty thousand persons were en¬ 
gaged in the manufacture throughout all Great Britain. Little more than fifty 
years ago it was one of the humblest of our domestic arts, and now it covers the 
universal world with our exports. In 1781, it appears from statistical returns, 
that 5,101,920 lbs. were received into England ; in 1806, the amount had aug¬ 
mented to the extraordinary pilch of above 75,000,000 lbs. and since that period, 
it has gone on increasing in a like proportion. It was only in 1798 that the first 
cotton was imported from the East Indies; and within these three years we 
have seen the celebrated Pasha of Egypt sending cargoes of it from the banks 
of the Nile to our shores. 


Thb Capabiutibs op Machinery. —In the single, but important article of Cot¬ 
ton, one man can now produce two hundred times more goods in a week than he 
could in 1760, when George III. ascended the throne. One mill in Manchester can, 
when all the spindles are at work, spin as much cotton thread in a week as would 
go round the world. In the manufacture of hosiery, which is seated chiefly in the 
midland counties of Nottingham, Derby, and Leicester, machinery has produced stock¬ 
ings more than fifty per cent, cheaper, compared with what they were twenty years 
ago. Owing to machinery, lace, which was 2^. per yard, eight years ago, may now be 
bought for 4d; what was £4 lOs. per yard, twenty years ago, is now I8d ; and 
some kinds may be bought as low as one farthing per yard. 

Woollens have experienced less reduction in price than any other kind of wearing 
^parel. At a paper manufactory in Hertfordshire, a quantity of pulp can, at a dis¬ 
tance of twenty-seven feet from the cistern in which it lays, be converted in three 
minutes by machinery, into a sheet of paper, ready to be written upon ! Such is 
the continual advancement made in the Manchester manufactures, that, if the actual 
manufacturer were to leave manufacturing for a few years, he would be quite lost 
upon returning into it again. 
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STATISTICS OF PARIS. 

Paris contains sixty-five public and one hundred and twenty-four enclosed 
fountains; if the city was six times larger than it is, the canal of L’Ourcq would 
furnish a supply. 

The boats carry ing goods upon the Seine, are supposed to be one thousand 
five hundred in number. 

The highest streets are D'Eufer and De TEstrapade. 

The greatest mortality prevails in March and April, the least in July and 
August. 

The greatest number of births is in March and January. The births of males 
are more numerous than those of the other sex. 

The average deaths in the hospitals are one in seven. 

The number of persons drowned annually varies from two hundred and seventy 
to three hundred and ten, and half of tliese are suicides. 

All burials are conducted by Undertakers, and the expense of burying one of 
the lowest class of inhabitants is about seven dollars and seventy-five cents. 
Scarcely one-fourth of the population is buried at the expense of their families 
or friends. 

On an average every man, woman, and child consumes per annum one hun¬ 
dred and twenty-five bottles of wine, and fourteen bottles of brandy! besides 
what is drank outside the walls in the tippling shops established there. 

Each person consumes, on the same calculation, eleven dollars worth of bread 
annually. 

The commerce of Paris is immense. It exports of itself fifty millions francs 
per annum. The annual profit on the watches and clocks made in Paris is 
three and a half millions of francs. 

Forty thousand horses are brought to, and sold every year in Paris. The 
average value of each horse is about thirty-five dollars. 

The annual consumption of paper, is three hundred and fifty-six thousand 
reams. 

The taxes are heavy. Mr. Cooper, the novelist, undertook, at the instance 
of La Fayette, to vindicate the cheapness of republican institutions. He found 
in Paris sufficient for his purpose by way of contrast. The indirect taxes are 
about four millions and a half per annum. Every person in Paris pays, at least, 
about twenty-two dollars and fifty cents per annum in the shape of taxes. 

The travel to and from Paris is immense. Twenty thousand people go and 
come every week by the diligences and mail-poste. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE. 


COMMODORE BAINBRIDOE. 


We extract from the National Intelligencer the following sketch of the life and 
services of this distin^ished officer, whose death has deprived the country of one 
of its best citizens, and the naval service of one of its brightest ornaments. 

Commodore Bainbridge was in his sixtieth year, and might have been spared to 
us for many years to come, but for distressing complaints contracted in the service, 
which finally terminated his valuable life. He was a native of Princeton in New* 
Jersey, and was bom on the seventh day of May, 1774. At an early age he was 
apprenticed to the sea service, and behaved so well that he rose to the command of 
a merchant ship at nineteen years of age. 

From that time (1793) to 1798, he commanded merchant ships in the trade from 
Philadelphia to Europe; during which period, in the small ship Hope, with four 
■mall carriage guns and nine men, he had an engagement with a British schooner 
of eight guns and thirty-five men, and commanded by a saiUng master in the navy, 
and compelled her to strike her colours, though, the two countries not being at war, 
he could not take possession of her. In July, 1798, he unexpectedly, and without 
any application on his part, received from the Executive, an otfer of command in 
the rank of lieutenant in the Navy. We shall not pretend to recapitulate his sub¬ 
sequent services. His capture, by the grounding of the frigate Philadelphia, under 
his command, in the harbor of Tripoh, his long imprisonment, his fortitude and 
courage under it, are matters of history, and need not here be dwelt upon. Let one 
anecdote sufiice as illustrative of the character of the deceased hero. Whilst he was 
in captivity, and the American General Eaton was advancing upon Tripoli, the 
Pacha sent word to Capt. Bainbridge, in no doubtful terms, that he harl the means, 
which in case of extremity he should use, of injuring the Americans in the most 
tender point, by putting his prisoners to death, Ac.; thus doping to intimidate the 
Captain, and induce h’un to write either to the Commodore or to Mr. Eaton. Capt. 
Bainbridge’s reply was, that he and his officers were in the power of the Pacha, and 
that he might do with them as he pleased ; that the United States had many other 
officers and seamen, and that consequently, they should be no loss to the country. 
It may readily be conceived that after this reply he was importuned no further. 

The event of his life, however, which has most familiarized our readers to his 
name, was his gallant achievement of the capture of the frigate Java, on the 29th 
December, 1812, being the third of those victories which established the character of 
the American Navy. The action was a severe one, and among our wounded was 
the Commodore himself. The generosity of the victor to the vanquished covered 
him with as much glory as his valor in battle; and for his honorable courtesy on 
that occasion, the gratitude of the prisoners was expressed in the most feeling 
manner. 

Since the conclusion of war. Commodore Bainbridge had commanded with great 
popularity at several naval stations, and for several years filled the situation of a 
Uommissioner of the Navy Board. Every where beloved and esteemed, he was no 
less so here than elsewhere. Ho commanded the respect and esteem of all who 
knew him, and formed friendships which nothing but relentless death could have 
severed. 

The name of Bainbridge, now added to those of Decatur, Perry, Macdonoogh, and 
Lawrence, Will long be held in grateful and affectionate remembrance, not merely by 
their surviving associates in the perils and glories of the service they adorned and 
elevated, but % the whole country, of which they were true citizens and fiuthful 
servants. 


John R Turney's Stereotype Mid Print. 
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SDITOBIi.L REMARKS. 


In asaiuning the editorship of this periodical, and disavowing 
having had any agency in it up to this time, I would pass in silence 
to my duties, as I am not accustomed, nor often tempted to speak 
of myself, did I not deem that a word explanatory of my motives 
to the undertaking, is due to the patrons of the Knickerbocker. 
Previous to being invited to this charge, I had wished, and been 
advised to try a change of climate, in the hope of re-establishing 
my health. It offered me a vocation, while making the experi¬ 
ment. I shall discharge these duties to the extent of my strength 
and power, so long as my health admits, and the public sustains 
me. Failing the one or the other, dishonor, I hope, will not attach 
to me, or the periodical, from the abandonment of the undertaking. 
I cast myself as a stranger on the courtesy of this great conununity, 
persuaded that it is too generous and discriminating not to judge 
me with candor, and award me according to my desert. 

As I count to be estimated according to my doings, and not my 
professions, I shall say in a few words, that to foster genuine Ame¬ 
rican literature to the extent of my ability, to put forth my utmost 
exertions to call out and encourage latent talent, to throw my mite 
into the scale of true taste, good learning, sound morals, and rebgion, 
and the great interests of society, so far as literature may be made 
to bear upon them, will be the steadfast aim of whatever may 
appear in this work. 

In proffering the customary editorial courtesies to brother edi¬ 
tors, and in bearing my earnest testimony against the correctness 
of a prevalent opinion in the editorial creed, begotten in ignorance 
and bom in politics, that malignity is inspiration, untiring volubility 
eloquence, abuse wit, and victory the last word, I distinctly affirm, 
that I am not conscious of having ever in my life been the inten¬ 
tional aggressor, in assailing the writings, or disturbing the feelings 
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of any writer before the public. My sympathies on the contrary 
have all been with those ill fated and ill paid beings, whose hard 
destiny it is to grind and make sport for the Philistines. Nothing 
would be more grateful to my thoughts, than to see them, as they 
ought, striving who should do the other most good, instead of harm. 
But as these halcyon and millennial days of literature seem yet far 
in the future, and they choose that the career^editorial should be 
a life militant, and as the public seem too much inclined to interpret 
forbearance to mean imbecility, I have been led to doubt me of 
my past course of attempting to overcome abuse by silence, and to 
enact saint among the children of Belial. I shall continue to hail 
from under the banners of the peace society, but no longer to the 
limit of eschewing self defence. This periodical has already been 
assailed by a race called legion, on the presumption, that I was its 
editor. I cannot flatter myself vrith a better fortune, now that I 
am such, and answerable for its contents. Perhaps a sense of duty 
may impel me to aim an occasional shaft at some of the ‘‘proceres,” 
the prominent leaders among my assailants. The remainder will 
please to receive profound silence, as my declared estimate of 
them. Meanwhile I console myself by the confidence, that I shall 
receive the courtesy, and win the esteem and co-operation of the 
endowed and the good. Of such I ask, and to such I cordially 
tender the right hand of fellowship. 

TIMOTHY FLINT. 


REMINISCENCES OF A RECENT JOURNEY FROM CINaNNATI 
TO BOSTON. 


Long Island, September, 1833. 

Rev. Dr. F., Salem, Mass. 

Dear Sir ,—^You may remember requesting a journal of my late 
journey to my native state, and must know that your requests have 
always been to me as commands. I have thought it better to give 
some of the prominent incidents and impressions of so long a 
journey, by putting down its reminiscences, after it has been 
Drought to a close, after being cleansed of its dust, and the head 
being settled from the distraction and variety of its objects,^ 
than the ordinary monotonous particularity of noting down di- 
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Reminiscences of a Recent Journey, 

umal events. Much that would have been recorded, when seen 
in the magnitude resulting from being brought close to the eye, is 
omitted, when contemplated through the medium of time and dis¬ 
tance. I do not flatter myself, that what I have here retained, 
will seem to you stamped with the value which is obtained, ac¬ 
cording to the precept of the Roman critic, from being kept nonum 
in annum. But you wished me to record these recollections, if at 
fill, in the unvarnished simplicity in which they are brought forth 
from the storehouse of memory. If to be labored and recherche 
in writing were my heau ideals which you well know it is not, this 
is not the occasion, nor are these the theme, nor are you the person, 
for whom 1 would make the attempt. I am well aware, that 
enough will be found in whose creed dulness is dignity, and to 
whom the lanmage of the heart always appears garrulity. You 
know belter than any one else, how little I heed their praise, or 
their censure. Though you may be awed by their presence and 
numbers, you belong as little to mat generation as myself. I there¬ 
fore relate, just as I remember and have felt, certain of your can¬ 
dor in relation to imconscious aberrations of memory, or expressed 
opinions not in consonance with your own. You well know, that, 
t^ing into view my health for the two past years, the capability of 
being able to sustain such a journey was beyond my contemplation, 
and that I set dovra the whole pleasure, which I have derived from 
it, as so much clear gain and unanticipated eiuoyinent. 

It was the middle of Jime, when I left Cincinnati, and the 
thoughts of the citizens were agreeably relieved for a few days from 
the incumbent gloom of a cholera atmosphere, and from the fearful 
forebodings that it was about to become epidemic again, as last 
autumn, in making preparations for public testimonials of respect 
to Mr. Webster. Shall I say any thing of the feelings with which, 
scarcely able from debility to enter the stage, I left persons and a 
home so dear, in the dim haze of early dawn, when the steps of a 
solitary person along the pavement sounded, as if echoing in a se¬ 
pulchre, and when it required little stretch of fancy to imagine, in 
the morning mist, the terrible pestilence settling down upon my 
house. I forbear the history of my apprehensions and feelings, as 
th^ would probably interest none but those I left behind. 

The carriage commenced rolling through the silent streets—^who, 
in such a transit, has not felt the singular and indescribable sensa¬ 
tion from witnessing such stillness and solitude, when passing 
amidst the abodes of such congregated masses of life ? There is 
nothing like the gloom from traversii^ a sleeping city. It pressed 
heavier at this moment on my heart from the consciousness of my 
own feebleness, the sentiment of what I was leaving in that soli¬ 
tude, the memory of the many and dear friends I had recently lost. 
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the retrospection of what this devoted city had suffered during the 
year, from mercantile embarrassment, from flood and pestilence^ 
which had robbed it of so many of its best citizens, and was still 
menacing to extort another tithe of decimation. 

Every good heart rises in gratitude to the Creator, while it real¬ 
izes how readily its pressure of sadness yields to impulses of 
pleasure from new ana exhilarating objects of contemplation, pre¬ 
sented by a change of scene. Scarcely had the carriage reacmed 
the freslmess and verdure beyond the precincts of the town, and 
emerged from its murky atmosphere, scarcely had the sun come 
up in its brightness above the morning mist, when the dewy cool¬ 
ness, the aroma of clover, com, and wheat fields, the cry of the 
chanticleer, the glad voices of renovated nature, the pleasant sen¬ 
sation of rolling along the fine Macadamized road, and a friend 
added to the number of our passengers, brought a change over the 
whole tenor of my thoughts. Who is not gladdened by such 
omens ? Who would not hail such easy and cheap susceptibility 
to impulses of pleasure ? 

The triumph of industry over the barren exuberance of the wil¬ 
derness, the unexampled progress of cultivation and improvement 
in the west, are no where presented in a more striking light, than 
in the country between the two Miamies, through which our route 
lay. Fine farms with substantial brick or stone houses, smooth 
and rich meadows of abundant promise and bright verdure, from 
which not only the dead trees, but even the stumps, the ordinary 
and unpleasant concomitants of a new country, had disappeared, or¬ 
chards and firuit gardens of magnificent show, the heavy grass and 
wheat, inviting the scythe and sickle, rose before us in unbroken 
c(H)tinuity of succession. The numerous and noble wheat fields, 
familiar as I thou^t I was with the opulence of the western har¬ 
vest, strack me now, as if seen for the first time. The morning 
was of unusual beauty. The mowers were sharpening their 
scythes. We had an admirable road alon^ the beautiful country, 
and, thanks to the recent rains, not a particle of dust. The suc¬ 
cession of farm houses was relieved at short intervals by villages; 
and the passengers, cheered by the influences of these scenes, 
were as cheerfm and conversable, as could be desired. All this 
might have been expected in passing through a country on which 
opmence and industry had impressed the improvements of more 
than a century. The pleasure was heightened here by reflecting, 
how recently all this had been won from the wilderness. For rich¬ 
ness, abundance, comfort, and denseness of agricultural population, 
I know of no portion of our country, which can furnish a pleasanter 
ride, than fircra Cincinnati to Springfield, comprising a distance 
from eighty to a hundred miles, according to the route taken. If 
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Ohio were all peopled, according to its susceptibility of population, 
as compactly as this fine district, it would contain, I stiould ima¬ 
gine, five millions of inhabitants. 

The Yellow Springs famish a watering place of the greatest 
fashion and resort north of the Ohio and west of Saratoga Springs. 
The distance is not far firom seventy miles in a northerly direction 
firom Cincinnati. The position is one of loneliness and indes¬ 
cribable beauty, in the midst of ancient and magnificent woods, and 
the grand scenery of the head waters of the Little Miami. Large and 
commodious buildings rise in the square space cut out from these 
woods. The place is elevated, commanding a boundless vision. 
The walks are amidst shady groves, cool, seouestered, and deli¬ 
cious. The waters are simply a strong chalybeate, and thO great 
advantage which invalids generally derive from a residence here, 
must be attributed to pure mountain and woodland air, the exercise 
of promenades, and riding in these splendid woods, fishing and 
fowling in waters and woods where game and fish abound, and 
the strong physical and moral contrast of this regimen with the 
dust, foul air, scramble, restraint, fashion, and excitement of a city. 
There life is a forced existence against the stream of nature. 
Here it glides easily and naturally down its current. When we 

E assed these springs, they were crowded with fashionable visitants 
■om the cholera atmosphere of Cincinnati, from the surrounding 
country, and some even from yom good city of Boston. Dress, 
fashion, scandal, match-making speculations, accurate estimates 
of the worth of the parties on the present practicable scale of com¬ 
putation, to wit, theur money and prospects, airs and graces, vanity 
and affectation, balls and rides, in short, every thing in the little, 
which takes place at Saratoga in the great, were discussed here 
with the same eager importance (let not the visitants of the latter 
place curl the lip, while they read,) as there. 

The roads from this point to the lake are excellent, after con¬ 
tinued dry weather, for the clay is then gradually smoothed, and 
trampled as hard as if the road were Macadamized. At this time 
the deep and loamy soil was perfectly saturated with a daily suc¬ 
cession of showers. In such case, tne roads become almost in¬ 
tolerable. We were often in danger of being capsized upon stumps, 
which, at this distance from Cincinnati, begin to be common on 
the ro^ sides. But the greater portion of the way offered no 
worse chance from being overturned, than a mud poultice for the 
hurts received, and the steam doctor’s application, a mud bath. On 
our route from the Yellow Springs to the lake, we passed the consi¬ 
derable villages of Sprin^eld, Columbus, Newark, Vernon, 
Wooster, Cleaveland, and some less considerable places. I need 
not add, that Columbus is the political capital of Ohio. It is a 
handsome village, in a charming situation on the Scioto, connected 
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with the great canal by a lateral cut. Its population is between 
three and four thousand. From the summit of the capitol is pre¬ 
sented one of the richest landscapes, embracing a vast extent of 
fertile alluvial valley on the opposite shore of the Scioto, in the 
highest state of cultivation. In extensive promenades round this 
flourishing village, and in the society of some firiends, I passed a 
couple of pleasant days. A number of respectable strangers were 
here. Cholera had not yet inflicted its fearful visitation upon the 
place, and I regret to learn, that the inhabitants have since expe¬ 
rienced their share of this scourge. The diflerence between the 
advance of vegetation round this town and Cincinnati was not very 
perceptible. But hence to the lake it gradually and visibly di- 
minisned in forwardness, though there was no diminution of the 
magnificence of promise. The number and richness of the wheat 
fields still continued the same. 

Every one has been struck by the aspect of the noble Gwynne 
farm, which we passed between Springfield and Columbus. It is 
understood to be the finest and most productive grazing farm in 
the United States. There are some thousand acres chiefly of the 
richest clover pasture, and vast numbers of cattle are sold from 
this estate. I have not seen finer cattle or in better condition. The 
difference between the economy and profit of northern enclosures, 
and the southern prairie pastures ot Attakapas and Opelonsas, 
which contain millions of unenclosed acres of rank grass, and on 
which range herds of foiur times the number of cattle that are kept 
here, is pmpably manifest in the result. The dairy and profit of 
this farm exceed, I doubt not, in a tenfold proportion, those of any 
of the vacheries of these prairies. 

It was an unpleasant curcumstance, that in passing through this 
luxuriant coimtry, our road was one continued mortar bed, into 
which we were in danger of being capsized every moment. Few 
travellers have passed, the whole extent of the United Stales 
oftener than myself, and perhaps none have had so few accidents 
to record, or in these continual changes of travelling associates, 
and rencontres with such numbers of strangers of every condition 
and clime, have so seldom encountered the annoyance of personal 
rudeness. To convince me, perhaps, that I was not always to 
escape the vicissitudes of travellers, in departing from Springfield 
before morning light, I found my place on the back seat pre-occu- 
pied by a dandy. There was no question, but that the seat was 
my right by invariable usage, a right which, however, I would 
readily have waived, but from inability to ride backward, without 
experiencing extreme sickness. When I entered the stage in the 
darkness, and found my seat occupied by this young man, 1 calmly 
stated my claim by the promise of the contractor, by being a pas¬ 
senger through the whole line, whereas the occupant was only a 
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passenger for a few miles, a claim rendered more valid by the 
privilege of feebleness and seniority, and the sickness which I was 
sure to experience from riding backwards. He meditated a few 
moments, whether to yield to my request or not. The result of 
bis cogitations was unfavorable to me. He answered in a sort of 
a growl, " I am d—d, if I resign my seatmuttering at the same 
time, ‘‘ I suppose it is some person from a flat boat.” A young 
gentleman from Vermont of colossal dimensions, and a show of 
muscle, bone, and spirit in proportion, had been my fellow passen¬ 
ger the day before. I was apprehensive, that I h^ oflenoed him 
by recurring, in general conversation, upon the sectional dialects of 
our country, to tne Vermontese pronunciation of such words as 
home and stone. But it appeared this morning, I had an unexpect¬ 
ed champion in my Vermont friend. In a voice not a little belli¬ 
gerent, he replied to the announcement of the young man on the 
back seat, ‘‘ Sir, if you were the tenth part of a man, you would re¬ 
sign your seat to the sick gentleman,” hinting some mclination to 
tiuow him out of the stage. The fine dressed person could now 
measure the limb and muscle of the speaker witn his eye, and of¬ 
fered to resign his seat. But as we were closely stowed, and a 
passenger h^ made shift to give me a place on the middle seat, I 
refused it. It may be supposed, that there was no particular cosi¬ 
ness between him and me, during the rest of our nde together. I 
soon saw him placed in a distress, to such a person so truly lu¬ 
dicrous, that all ill feeling, and all purpose to report him by name 
vanished. In a long slough passage, tmough wnat is called “ the 
three mile woods,” we stuck fast in the mud up to the hubs of 
the wheels. In efibrts to drag us out, the forward horses broke 
away, and we found, that we had neither hatchet, iron, nor cord¬ 
age, with which to repair our broken harness. For some paces in 
every direction from the carriage, the mud and water were a foot 
in depth. We had scarcely alighted from our mud foundered ve¬ 
hicle, when the rain began to pour. Weary, wet, and hungry, 
and all our first efibrta to extricate the carriage only breaking the 
harness more, and with some muddy miles between us and relief 
and breakfast, our prospect was any thing rather than agreeable 
A bridge was to be made round the carriage, before we could ap¬ 
proach it with hands or lever, without plunging mid leg deep. 
After a few moments* deliberation in the pouring rain, most of the 
passengers began to move in the mud with the soldier like indifier- 
ence to dress, which is familiar to the habits of the western people. 
My friend of the back seat contemplated his examples stirring reck¬ 
lessly in the mud, and daubed like craw fish, and then his own fine 
dress, with a countenance ruefully dolorous. Called to take his 
share in the thick of the business, alike by the laughter, chiding, 
invitation and example of the rest, he finally took the desperate 
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plunge, and was soon, and to the general and Tisible satisfaction, as 
muddy as the rest. 

At Cleveland we witness a sample of that transformation, which 
every part of our country is undergoing, and which causes towns 
to spring up, as by enchantment. The union of the Ohio and 
Erie Canal with the lake at this place, and its having been for 
some years a chief depot of merchandise from New-York for the 
interior, are circumstances, along with its fine harbor, which have 
rapidly reared a considerable tovm in this spot, so recently a wil¬ 
derness. The aspect of the town is indeed crude, but shows an 
outline of great conceptions, with rising houses, stores, and public 
works, wi£ the din of the saw and the hammer, the rattle of drays, 
the bustle of business, the masts of numerous lake schooners, 
steamboats, and great numbers of canal boats, in short, the sight 
and sounds of an incipient city rapidly growing to importance. I 
presume there are better boats than those in which it has been 
my fortune to embark on Lake Erie ; for in point of comfort, fare, 
civility, and cheapness, those in wUch I nave been are half a 
centmry, implying, in steamboat phrase, three or four years, be¬ 
hind the Oluo and Mississippi steam boats. 

What a wonderful place is Buffalo! Who that hears the name, 
associated with ideas of the unpeopled wilderness, and that re¬ 
members that at the close of the late war but one house remained 
here, who that recollects, how lately this place was the ultima 
Thule of civilization in the thoughts of the Atlantic people, who that 
contemplates this first point of embarkation on the vast inland seas 
of the north-west, and terminated by solitudes as deep and dreary 
as can be found in the creation, can contemplate the magic, as m 
the Arabian Nights, which has reared this interesting city, this 
handsomest of American towns, in this place still set down in 
most thoughts as a savage solitude, except vrith delighted and un¬ 
mingled surprise. In entering the harbor from the lake, you are 
brought in view of magnificent works to protect the harbor from 
the mry of the waves. Within, the show.of water crafts, steam¬ 
boats, the masts of vessels, and the multitudes of canal boats create 
the impression of a sea port, which, as sea vessels can now actu¬ 
ally reach it through the Welland Canal, it may in some sense be 
considered. The churches, the public buildfings, the squares, 
•without any figure of speech may be termed magnificent. The 

E osition itself is one of great beauty; and its relationship to the 
road and grand Niagara, and its proximity to the noblest cataract 
in the creation, together with the mary points of interesting scenery 
in its neighborhood, render it one of the greatest resorts of travel¬ 
lers, with whom in summer it is always thronged. Buffalo would 
make a figure, and be considered a beautiful section, if by a magic, 
like that which has created it, the place could be transported lo 
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the centre of New-YoA or Philadelphia. It was four years since 
I had seen it. The town seemed wonderful even then. But the 
progress since has been still more astonishing. Words convey 
very inadequate views, when they descend to me details of descri* 
bin^ the bouses, churches, and public buildings of such a place. 
An mtelligent young Englishman^retuming from travels in Mexico, 
accompanied me in my promenade round the town. I was not a 
little amused with his naif and unqualified astonishment, his fre* 

? [uent exclamations of inquiry: what use the people could have 
or such splendid houses and stores, and whetner he should sec 
many such towns on his way thence to Quebec? No doubt on 
his return to England, where he will probably publish his travels, 
Capt. Hall, and Madame Trollope can give him the requisite in¬ 
formation. I took the pains to number the list of arrivals and de¬ 
partures of lake vessels for one week, preceding that of my arrival 
there, as given in the papers, and found the number, beside those 
of steamboats, to exceed twenty. I read, at the moment I am 
writing this, that the public houses are full of travellers to over¬ 
flowing, and that the splendid Eagle Tavern with its ample ao 
commo^tions, can harmy receive all the travellers that ofier. 
Would, that the moral progress of our country was advancing as 
rapidly as the physical! 

In recurring to the circumstances of my passing through the 
state of Ohio, I ought not to forget the unremitting attention of 
Gen. Miller, late Governor of Missouri, who remained with me, 
and 3 nelded me the kindest services, when obliged to lie by on my 
journey, and take medicine to alleviate repeated premonitions of 
cholera. I beg leave, also, to tender my acknowledgments to 
Mr. Haskins, of Buffalo, for his civilities to me, during my short 
stay in that place, and for kindnesses rendered before ana since. 
The traveller, who may have occasion for a guide to whatever is 
interesting in that town, will find him alike intelligent and obliging. 

I made the descent thence to Schenectady in me packet line of 
canal boats. This mode of travelling, to most people disagreeable, 
from its slowness and imposing too severe a tax upon meir pa* 
tience, is to me not disagreeable. The fare is good. Respectaole 
fiunilies often enter as way passengers, and I had the good fortune 
to make the acquaintance of more than one such family on the 
way. I had, also, an agreeable travelling companion in a young 
oflScer of the United States army, of the name of Eustis, recently 
a graduate from West Point. One improvement in canal boats is 
obviously called for; and it seems to me, that the area and con¬ 
struction of the cabins would easily admit of it. It is larger, longer, 
and more comfortable berths. It is strange that the owners do 
not perceive, that none would be content to pass their nights on 
the miserable pinched mattrasses, which the canal boats cmer, in 
32 
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which the sleeper must lie ed^wise, and can neither turn nor 
stretch himself, if any other mode of conveyance could be found. 
This matter is only just beginning to be understood in steamboats ; 
where, until very lately, a man found himself uncomfortable at night, 
if more than five feet ten inches in height, md if in the habit of 
turning himself in his berth. Of all comforts, that nine traveUers 
in ten would be most reluctant to dispense with, an ample, clean, 
and commodious berth is one of the mat. It is absolutely tantali¬ 
zing canal and steamboat travellers, to offer them gaudy cabins, 
glaring red curtains, rich and showy furniture, and the little, mean, 
narrow, short, hard, and dirty berms, that are such frequent and 
provoking concomitants of these pledges of better things. 

I omit, as superfluous, any remarks upon the towns on the route 
of the canal between Buffalo and Schenectady, because, interesting 
as they are for number, magnitude, and position, they are, Rochester 
itself not excepted, less striking than Buffalo. One, however, lis¬ 
tens with a sort of incredulity, while viewing the large, populous, 
and beautiful town of Rochester, to the story of its age, and finds it 
hard to be convinced, that its site and the country around it were 
so lately a wilderness. Every one has heard, that this place com 
mands water privileges from the Genesee to an indefinite extent, 
and that it is f^ous for its lumber and flour mills, and manufacto¬ 
ries. A young oflicer of the United States army accompanied me 
to the objects of interest in this town; and I ought to remark, that 
in every part of the country I have found United States oflicers pe¬ 
culiarly civil and obliging. Some of the churches here have towers 
unusually elevated; and from their balconies fine views of 
Lake Ontario and the surrounding country are presented. Gene¬ 
see Falls would be considered a grand cascade, were it not so near 
that of Niagara; nor did I contemplate with indifference the point, 
where that strange being, Sam Patch, unique and unrivalled m the 
history of jumpers, met nis fate. We have all heard of the young 
man, who, in tne Paris revolution of the three days, offered himseff 
to certain destruction from the royal cannon, provided his com¬ 
rades would agree to call the bridge, where he would meet his 
death, by his name. It is abundantly obvious that the community 
contains multitudes of those burning spirits, who might be induced 
by the brute acclamations of the people to throw themselves from 
the pinnacle of a spire on the pavement below. Ouj^t not the 
considerate to be careful, how they bestow these exciting ap¬ 
plauses? 

In passing on the rail-road from Schenectady to Albany, one ex¬ 
periences the unique sensation, with which it must require a long 
time to become familiar, resulting from the swift motion of a long 
line of cars following the smoking engine, as if it were a thing of 
life. The gentleness of the motion renders it difficult to estimate 
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ks rapidity, which is easily measured, however, by the apparent 
dizzying night of the trees and fences. 

In passing down the Hudson amidst the unrivalled scenery of 
its shores one cannot fail to be struck with the constantly increas¬ 
ing rush of the multitudes entering and departing from steamboats, 
at each of the stopping places. The customs of the boat indicated 
a much more vigilant apprehension in regard to the fare, than for¬ 
merly. Dishonesty naturally advances in the same ratio with ava¬ 
rice, and avarice requires the hundred eyes of Argus to find the 
means to send every body upon their travels. 

At length I embraced you, my dear firiend, you, the playmate of 
my boyhood, the companion of my early studies, and connected in 
memory with eveiy incident, project, pleasure, and vicissitude of 
my subsequent life. We once more saw together the church 
where we were baptized, and the church yard containing the re¬ 
mains of our parents and our kindred, the place of our first thoughts 
and imaginings, and beheld the faces of our kindred, and the compa¬ 
nions of our first days, that still survive. What a change had time 
wrought, since our last visit to the same nlaces! Many since then 
had passed beyond the last bourne. Others were scattered by 
their pursuits in different climates. One most justly dear had be¬ 
come utterly blind. Another, at whose hospitable table I had so 
often sat and listened to the merry tale and anecdote, sat apart in 
paralytic silence and melancholy. We have often expatiated on 
the tneme, tJiat thefashion of the world passeth away. It is such 
visits, made at intervals of years, that cause us to feel the truth. 

Manufactures build cities in the east, as agriculture does in the 
forests and prairies of the west. To me it affords matter of unti¬ 
ring interest to compare the changes introduced by the former and 
the latter. The one offers more show, fashion, vivacity, gayer 
dress and equipage, more movement, more amusing and sparkling 
conversation, in a word, a more forced and artificial life. Give 
me, however, the more quiet manners of those who guide the 
plough, and drive their herds and flocks afield, though more rus¬ 
tic, and it may be more awkward in their conversation and man*- 
ners. Passing by Waltham, Leominster, Fitchburg, and the smaller 
manufacturing establishments, our survey of Lowell was some¬ 
what particular and detailed. This town is a study to a west 
countryman, worthy of a voyage across the Atlantic. It is the 
most striking sample of what manufacturers can effect, and of the 
short time requisite to the result, I presume, that is to be seen 
on this side the ocean. It is a still more striking spectacle to one 
who had not noted its monthly and yearly progress, but who now 
observed it grown up to the show and populousness of a large 
town, and who well remembers to have often passed over its site, 
when one or two ordinary farm houses afforded the only evidences 
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of habitancy upon the sterile plain where the town stands. It 
presents double the show of houses and manufactures that it did 
when last we saw it. Some part of this show is beautiful, and 
some even magnificent. It wants nothing now of the public build¬ 
ings, churches, and appliances for comfort and amusement that 
oeiong to old towns, whose institutions have become consolidated 
by time. It is not necessary that I should here repeat our com¬ 
ments and reflections, as, at the striking of the dinner bell, we saw 
the mile of girls not now as on a recent occasion, moving in pro¬ 
cession dressed for holiday show, but in the business garb and step 
of their diurnal vocation, issuing from the great manufacturing en¬ 
closure in one continuous stream for nearly half an hour. I trust, 
that the melancholy though eloquent views taken by Saddler and 
Blackwood’s periodical, of the results of the large naanufacturing 
establishments in England, have no applicability nere. But when 
we saw the blanched faces, the slender forms, and ta^r fingers of 
the girls, and heard the report of the physician, witn whom we 
were conversing, and thought of their positicm, and imagined the 
undertow of influence and consequences that is (grating invisibly 
beneath this interesting exterior of grace and beauty, and recurred 
to the disclosures of Avery’s trial, and compared this mass of fair 
faces with the muscular, hardy, bashful girls of ruddy cheeks, that 
used to be seen spinning ana weaving, and tending the daily in 
remote farm houses, we, who hold no factory scrip, and who nave 
always loved the pursuits, the homely joys, and destiny obscure of 
the children of agriculturists, could not but inquire, which class 
was most likely to become good wives and mothers, and ruminate 
upon the tendency and issue of this prodigious change that is 
mdually coming over New-England. One thing to me is clear. 
It will produce an entire change in the manners and habits, and 
probably in the institutions. Philanthropy the most enlarged, 
religious zeal the most earnest and sincere, taking the mrm 
of excellent regulations, instruction, Sunday schools, humane and 
considerate provisions, have done iJl, and are still devising all that 
seems practicable to avert or heal the natural tendencies of this 
order of things in the large manufacturing establishments. But the 
great efforts of this kind, the numerous and strict provisions for re¬ 
gulating the morals of these places, prove the estimate of the dan¬ 
ger that calls for them. It is the moral influence, the absence of 
maternal control, of parental instruction, and domestic restraint and 
training, that are to be dreaded. New-England is intrinsically too 
humane to allow these fragile bein^ to be overwrought, or to 
permit the corporate arithmetical intellect, which is said not to be 
guided by a soul, to count upon the products of the human tenants 
of these establishments, as though they too were a part of the 
machinery. To the dweller in cities, who sees with the physical 
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eye, the air of smartness and fashitm with which all this show is 
invested, these factory tenants will seem infinitely more agreeable, 
and their condition more enviable, than that of the rude dwellers in 
a log cabin just rising amidst the western woods. At least this 
order of things will preclude the necessity of tens of thousands of 
emigrants from repairing there. But while we have countless 
millions of fertile and unoccupied forest and {nrairie acres, it is 

a uestionable if it would not be better for the whole country, if 
tiere were more emigrants and fewer tenants of factories. 

The interior of the manufacturing establishments presents great 
numbers of foreigners; and the more comnlicated operations of 
weaving carpets and rugs, and coloring ana printing calicoes are 
princip^y performed by them. It was interesting to note, how 
simple and unerring are those processes, the mode of executing 
which I had found it impossible to imagine. Every thing becomes 
simple when traced to its principles ai^ causes. A glance here 
shows us how much more delicately, sturely, and accurately the 
nerveless, unshrinking, untiring fingers of machinery operate, than 
those of the human hand. Tms place, too, presents in <me view 
the most striking evidence of the astonishing progress of the arts 
concerned in manufactures. We were told that the machinery 
was not only equally perfect with that in similar English estab* 
Kshments, but that, for various nice opmtkms, they have here sim¬ 
plified and improved upon the models in the old world. The beauti¬ 
ful and delicate engravings on the burnished cylinders for printing 
calicoes conveyed stronger impressions, in regard to the perfection 
of the arts among us, than any thing I have elsewhere seen or 
imagined. The products of carpets, rugs, and printed calicoes 
struck me to be as brilliant and beautiful as the best of those that 
are imported. The horrid clatter of the machine for pounding 
cotton into linen^ the sights and smells of the dye houses, the whirl 
of the countless wheels, the infinite ingenuity exhibited in the ma¬ 
chinery, the multitudes of girls moving up and down the long aisles 
of these strange habitations, amidst this everlasting din and whirl, 
not only confused my head in the inspection and belong, but have 
more than once come over my dreanM. 

I revisited too the remote and quiet village, where, before I be¬ 
came a sojourner in the distant west, I terminated a ministry of 
fourteen years. Since then, I have wandered so far and so much, 
and have endured so many vicissitudes and sufferings, and have 
been so long and laboriously occupied in pursuits so wide fix>m 
those of this place, that on returning to it, and looking round for 
my walks, the houses where I had solemnized weddings, and 
stood over the sick and dying bed, administered baptism, and at¬ 
tended funerals, in efforts excited to pain to call up frmn the deep 
places of menKMry images so confris^, as to create doubt if they 
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were remembrances or dreams; the whole seemed like the con¬ 
sciousness of transmimtion, and of having long been in a different 
mode of being from tnat I passed here. It was painiul to learn, 
that the peojne were so divided into schisms, and had formed so 
many churches, that no one possessed the means of sustaining a 
regular worship. There were the two or three churches, erected as 
hostile spiritum batteries against each other, where the means of 
ffie whole place were with difficulty adequate to the support of a 
single minister. In the whole excursion, from the meen hills of 
the interior of New-Hampshire to the limit of a sea board ride on 
the south shore, in almost eveiy village we saw this same array of 
rival churches, where the population called for but one. We every 
where heard the bickering and tale bearing of mutual efforts at 
proselytism. The ministry, that used to be considered in this re¬ 
gion a tie as permanent and sacred as that of wedlock, now be¬ 
comes in consequence a relation suddenly contracted and reck¬ 
lessly dissolved, a circumstance strongly tending to produce fickle¬ 
ness of character. How beautiful a feature would these spires 
constitute in the scenery of these neat and white villages, if they 
did not instantly bring to our thoughts, not the influences of the 
gospel of peace, but struggle, rivaliy, backbiting, petty contention, 
mienation of families, ministers forgetting the dignity of their call¬ 
ing in stirring up these divisions, by creeping into the houses and 
becoming parties to them, in a word, the breaking down of all re¬ 
gular worship. Strange, that all this should grow out of the in¬ 
culcation of the religion of the Prince of Peace! Nothing, how¬ 
ever, is too incredible to believe of the dogmatism and bigotry of 
human nature. The more minute and undefinable the question of 
dispute, the fiercer and more embittered the quarrel about it, and 
the more positively eternal salvation is made to depend upon em¬ 
bracing or rejecting it. The only endurable view we can take of 
these disputes, generally about nothing, is this. Strongly as every 
one afifrms the contrary, the age is yet a thousand leagues from 
any thing like a liberal and tolerant spirit. The gas of human pride 
and intolerance of opinion would be dangerous, if it remained pent 
up in the human breast. Perhaps it escapes as safely through this 
valve, as that of politics, or philosophical dogmas. Unhappily the 
ultimate tendency is to bring contempt and reproach upon the 
worthy name^ hy which we are called. 

I know not how to speak, or to forbear in recurring to the hos¬ 
pitality which 1 have received on this and former visits from the 
citizens of your beautiful and opulent town. The kindness I have 
received there is registered too deeply ever to be forgotten. The 
name ought not only to be interpreted peace but h^itality. It 
should become the abode of literature and the muses, for the air 
of repose and leisure, the rus in urie^pect, the number and opu- 
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lence of its men of letters seem peculiarly to invoke study and 
meditation. Chestnut-street, with its ample and noble, but plain 
and unostentatious houses and gardens, and its long line of um¬ 
brageous elms, and the delicious coolness of their shade, presents 
a more inviting aspect than any other street which it has been 
my fortune to see. 

A visit which we made to a manufactory in that vicinity, offered 
more interest than any single one we observed at Lowell. It was, 
perhaps, because the article manufactured was in my line, that the 
mspection of it gave me so much pleasure. It was the paper mill 
of Francis Peabody, Esq. This gentleman has long had a taste 
for scientific manufactures, and has carried some branches, particu¬ 
larly that of white lead to great perfection. Nothing can exceed 
the ingenuity of the machinery and the beauty of his process of 
nianutacturing paper. Various steps in the common process are 
performed by manipulation, which are here operated by the uner¬ 
ring exactness of machinery. The rags are cut, passed on, and 
ground by cylinders, which one after another reduce them to a 
more perfect pulp, which is still propelled on to the weaving pro¬ 
cess, which is performed by machinery with admirable accuracy. 
At each advancmg process, the article is seen in progress towam 
perfection. It finally is convolved over heated cylinders, and is 
thence unrolled dry and fit for the press, and is cut into sheets by 
two persons, who each cut oflf, I should think, a sheet every two 
seconds. Tlie process of cutting and grinding commences in an 
upper story, ancl the pulp is conveyed dovm by a conduit, whence 
it regularly passes on through all these stages, so that the whole 
manufacture, firom cutting to the ultimate finish, is uniform and 
continuous, and in constant circulation. The article thus manu¬ 
factured is smooth, firm, equable, and beautiful; smd as the stock 
is from assorted linen rags imported from Europe, is, I presume, of 
the best quality. 

I cannot forget, and I hope neither can you, the day in which I 
parted from you, my dear mend, who ^ve up, in accompanying 
me on these various tours through the diflferent parts of our native 
state, and who shared with me all our social pleasures, more 
than a month. The conversations and sentiments of these inter¬ 
views are not recorded with the disclosures of rival candidates for 
office, nor the crimination and recrimination of displaced cabinets. 
But if aught that is said or felt on earth find a place in higher 
chronicles, these may be found to have been as worthy of record 
as those. You, at least, will need no other remuneration than the 
consciousness of having done kindness and conferred favors, and 
living in the memory of your firiend. These pleasures are now 
added to the things that were. But I shall find a new enjoyment 
in passing them in review again by the aid of remembmnce! 
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Though you were no longer my companion, during my stay at 
Boston, you are aware that another friend, to whom I owe obliga¬ 
tions that 1 may not be permitted to record, and with whom I tor- 
merly passed one of the pleasantest journeys over the Alleghany 
hills and down the Ohio, performed to me the same kind offices 
in Boston, that you did in Salem. He too accompanied me in all 
my visits, was every where with me at the social table, and thus 
took from an invalid stranger the unpleasant sensation of feeling 
himself one. In a city like Boston, where a visitant has but a 
limited time to stay, and where the objects which he ought to visit 
are so numerous, be finds it difficult to discriminate iumI select. 
Aided by the counsels of one to whom all spectacles of interest 
in that city are familiar, this inconvenience was avoided. We 
passed our mornings in visiting those spectacles and in riding in 
the country, and the afternoons and evenings in the society 
of friends. Our rides in the beautiful environs of Boston 
constantly presented new views of the taste, splendor, and sump¬ 
tuousness (X the numerous country seats in that vicinity, which, m 
their number and magnificence, render the contiguity of Boston 
entirely unique, in comparison of that of any other American city. 
Not a few of these noble residences are of massive granite. Most 
of them are showy and highly ornamented, and almost all are em¬ 
bowered eiffier in natural woods, or planted groves. We approach 
them by unhackneyed, shady, and sheltered lanes, undisturbed by 
the dust of the bustle of business, find them calm, cool, and se¬ 
questered. Knowing all these approaches and avenues, my friend, 
at each drive, carried me in view of a new succession of these 
opulent mansions, that seemed thus to increase in numbers as oiur 
ndes were renewed. Groves laid out with natural and extended 


mvel walks, and beautiful gardens, and their rich show of green 
house fruit, were generally the ornaments of these seats, ana pre¬ 
sent landscapes oi ornament, choiceness, and abundance of fruit, 
and comfort and taste in the houses, which we find not to the 


same extent in any other part of the country. In one of these an¬ 
cient and noble houses, I slept in the same apartment, which I 
had occupied thirty-three years ago, and now received from the 
grand children the same ample and delightful hospitality, which 1 
then experienced from those of whom nothing now remained but 
their memory. From others of these abodes of hospitality I re¬ 
ceived welcome and attentions, on which I may not be permitted 
to dwell. The pleasant days and nights passed in these places re¬ 
main green spots in memory. May the next stranger, who sojourns 
in these delightful places, be as kindly welcomed—^more grateful he 
cannot be. Every one must have admired the sumptuous house 
of Mr. B., of Jamaica plains where I passed two nights. Shaded 
and gravelled avenues afford long promenades through natural and 
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planted woods* One conducts through a glen by an artificial pond 
fed by springs, over which there is a rustic arched bridge. Thence 
you begin to wind up an eminence of no inconsiderable height, 
amidst a thick ^ove of hemlocks, as umbrageous and deep as those 
on the sides of the Green Mountains. On the table summit, which 
is disposed in avenues, and which seems as rustic and wild as the 
Alleghany summit, is a summer house, which commands a most 
splendid view of towns, spires, hamlets, and a highly populous and 
cultivated region in all directions, save one, where Boston, at this 
point of view showing from its hills in imperial splendor, is seen 
grouped above its bay, islands, and sails. 

In visiting some friends and a classmate at Cambridge, my 
friend, who is one of the proprietors of Mount Auburn, took me to 
see that famed cemetery, of which I had heard so much, and ade- 

?uately conceived so little. To tell truth and confess a prejudice, 
had preconceived any ideas rather than just ones of tnis place, 
touching which so much has been said. I had imagined white 
marble, the show and glare of wealth, stately and expensive monu*> 
ments, and that aristocratic expenditure, which were certainly the 
general taete, when I first left Massachusetts. In a word, I had 
ima^ned those broad distinctions, which the rich are so generally 
disposed to carry even to the monuments and garniture of the 
house appointed for all the living. No such repulsive show was 
here. After passing under a noble gate, over which is recorded 
an appropriate verse from the scriptures, we enter the cemetery by 
a carriage track, afibrding a fine road through the grounds. I had 
often wandered, gun in hand, about these beautifru woods, rising 
to such striking inequalities of hill and dale from the extensive 
plain, when a boy at college. Even then this wild and extensive 
wood, though I could have no premonition that it would one day 
be a place of graves, filled me with awe and meditation, for it is 
intrinsically a beautiful wood, and such an one as would remind 
a stranger red man of the far forests of the Mississippi, and make 
him feel at home in it. It presents a forest of a hundred acres, 
marked out in winding walks amidst the stillness of pine clad hills 
and deep shady dells, where the robin red breast, and the other 
forest birds, build, rear their young, and sing, and where all about 
is as quiet as the eternal repose of the sleepers beneath. 

Nothing could be imagined in better taste, nothing in more per¬ 
fect keeping with the image that, I suspect, most people have 
formed of a pleasant resting place, after life’s fitful fever has passed. 
Say what we will about the philosophic or even Christian indiffer¬ 
ence which we ought to feel in regard to the disposal of our re¬ 
mains, very few wiU ever find themselves above the strong sympa¬ 
thies and repulsions of our physical nature, in relation to this mat¬ 
ter. We often hear people aflfon, that they have no interest in 
33 
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this subject. Who of them, if the alternative were proposed, would 
hesitate a moment between the choice of being buried here, or in 
the dreary stygian swamp of the protestant cemetery in New-Or- 
leans, where a weight is required to be attached to the coffin, to 
sink it in the water, wliich rises within two feet of the surface ? 
The associations and imaginings of poetry make up a much greater 
portion of our thoughts, than we are accustomed to realize. Rob 
this short dream of our sojourn of the fancies, affections, and sym¬ 
pathies that have no home but in the ideal world, and what have 
we left? For the stale^jlat, unprofitable, and worn pleasures of 
uncolored, reality no one, it appears to me, would wish to remain 
long on the earth. Who of us, in making the last scene present, 
has not invested it with softening and soothing circiunstances in 
the thought of closing his wanderings where they commenced, 
and laying down his burdens in colnpany with his sleeping friends 
in such a sweet spot as this ? While we were here, a breeze 
swelled, and sunk away in the funeral tones given out from the 
pines. Numerous visitants were wandering about in groups, in 
pairs, and singly, with a quiet and pensive gait, apparently in me¬ 
ditation, and as they met, separated, and crossed each other’s path 
in silence, might seem as shadows hovering round the remains of 
their fnends. Perhaps it was only the illusion of my own impres¬ 
sions naturally attributed to others, but it seemed to me, that the 
place and its accompaniments called forth deep thoughts and 
noly sympathies. As we saw them passing beside some beautiful 
spot on the hill-slopes, some opening between the pines, where 
the wintry sun woiild shed its beams, we could imagine them ut^ 
tering the internal aspiration: 

Oh, lay me in the spot where the simheams rest, 

When they promise a glorious morrow! 

Strange, that this beautiful conception of a cemetery is, as far 
as I know, the first and only one of its kind in America. I view 
it as an index of a higher and better order of thinking. Placed, as 
it is, near the most opulent city in our country, and in the direct 
vicinity of our most ancient and best endowed university, where 
the greatest number of men of letters congregate, it seems a sort 
of public declaration, that in an age of scrip, avarice, corporations, 
and brass, some still retain heart and memory and the gentle and 
sacred thoughts that unite us with the departed. 

A simple and befitting monument raised by her female friends 
to the memory of Hannah Adams, with an appropriate and simple 
inscription, noting that her remains first tenanted this beautiful city 
of the dead, or wnat seems to me a more befitting phrase, that in¬ 
scribed over the entering gate of Jewish cemeteries—“ The house 
of the living.” One tomb, signalized by an elevated granite shaft, 
denoted something of the ordinary inclination for distinction. 
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Others bore pyramidal shafts of the ordinary height. Others were 
vaults with granite fronts, and covered with grass of a verdure so 
soft and tender, as to suggest the beautiful image of the Mantuan, 
“ herha mollior somno^ Many burial lots, as yet unocupied, were 
enclosed with iron railings, surmounted with funeral ornaments, 
and the spaces within, perfectly clean of weeds and grass, were 
planted with evergreens, shrubs, lilies, and flowers. No where 
were these monuments crowded, but were dispersed, as if emula¬ 
ting the rural sparseness of the habitations in the country. 

I understood, that the whole of this extensive area is laid oflf in 
burial lots, which were ofiered by the original proprietors for sale. 
Numbered tablets mark the extent and number of these lots. 
Beside the fine carriage road, which intersects the grounds, winding 
walks, perfectly free from grass and weeds, though without any¬ 
thing of the regular starchness of rolled gravel walks, conduct 
around and over the hills, and through the valleys, and seem to 
be trodden by frequent footsteps of visitants amidst these whis¬ 
pering shades, who come to dwell on the memory of their depart¬ 
ed friends, and to commune with the contemplation of their own 
last sojourn. 

Among the various parties in which we were cast, I had the 
pleasure to meet many of the distinguished literati and literatae of 
the literary emporium, and to see many literary strangers, who 
were visiting it; and to become personally acquainted with indi¬ 
viduals of this class, whom I had known as correspondents, or by 
the general announcement of their fame. No one can fail to find 
interest in comparing the impressions of manner, countenance and 
speech with the heau ideal we had formed of such persons in ima¬ 
gination. Those of Boston certainly create agreeable impressions 
by their unpretending and unaffected ease, and the amenity and 
simplicity oi their manner and conversation. It is not necessary 
for me to bear a word of testimony to the ample hospitality of this 
city, which becomes at once the home of respectable and properly 
introduced strangers. Nor can such fail cfuly to appreciate the 
grumbling caricatures of the many base foreigners, who, having 
worn out this hospitality, begin to find in it ground for ridicule and 
abuse. 

We did not find the least of our pleasures in visiting the gardens 
of the city and vicinity, peculiarly susceptible, from the striking 
inequalities of surface, of gardening conceptions, and often pre¬ 
senting magnificent points of view. Of the paintings, we visited, 
being no connoisseur, I am not qualified to speak any farther 
than of the pleasure they afibrded me. Many of those at the 
Atheneum are said to be original chef d*ceuvres and impart equal 
astonishment and delight, in impressing upon the beholder the 
powers of the pencil. I was most struck with the De Witt family, 
and a landscape, I think, by Titian. 
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I did not fail to follow the multitude to contemplate the wonder¬ 
ful group of Tam O’ Shanter, to me the most impressive effort of 
statuary, 1 have ever contemplated. On massive blocks of hard 
reddish gray stone, weighing, 1 was told, some tons, the untaught 
artist, without model or master, has had genius and power to im¬ 
press life and character of the most varied and marked contrast of 
expression, catching and fixing the laughers in their everlasting 
merriment, which, though in stone, soon creates a sympathetic 
laugh in all sadness but despair. The landlord, half glorious, 
half maudlin, holds his beer cup as though about to spill its con¬ 
tents, while straining the diminutive brain under his shallow, 
pinched, and servile cranium, to catch the point of the Souter’s just 
uttered joke. He is by no means sure that he has it; but he 
strives to prove that he has by a sort of grinning, silly cachinna- 
tion of such unmeaning stupidity, that one is obliged to excuse bis 
buxom and comely rib for listening with a visibly unconjugal in¬ 
terest to the losel rogue, Tam,'who is improving the interval of the 
Souter’s witty story, to hold a tete-a-tete with the landlady. She 
is a robust, finely formed village model of wholesome beauty, and 
listens with a most suspicious pleasure, while her position and 
elbow opposite that, on which she is leaning forward to catch the 
lowest tones of Tam’s voice, indicate a vexed vigilance to the calls 
of customers, and a readiness not to forget to cry coming ! Tam 
is a rustic rogue of a rake, spurred, his hat on, the side of his 
face, which is concealed from the landlord and Souter, with its 
speaking eye, has a leering and mischievous expression, while the 
snow side of his face is tderably honest. The Souter, however, 
was to me the glorious conception. Seen in front, he is only a 
witty village wag of a high order, capable of eliciting coarse and 
broad jokes, that set the table in a roar, and wearing a delighted 
consciousness and a self complacent sense of his powers and 
superiority. But in profile, contemplated from one side, instead 
of being a mere Thersites, his face is grand, instinct with genius 
and power; in short, a very Bums himself. Still his habits have 
made him a perfect Souter, and his very knees, his curved legs 
and parrot-toed feet indicate the habitual man of the lapstone; 
while the stockings of the three male figures, though all differ in 
texture and figure, are visibly of good seamed reticulated woollen 
yam, and are as true and real hose, as can be had at the hosiers. 
The costume is said to be perfectly that of Scotch peasants of their 
condition, and evinces in the set, curves and arrangement of the 
drapery a profound acquaintance with the human figure ; and 
hangs as easily, as if the figures were living, and finely contributes 
to the general effect, and to sustain the illusion of life. So much 
of this is there in the whole group, that one almost feels, as if the 
very close and eager stare of the visitants in the face of the land¬ 
lady would make ner blush, and interrupt her Ute-a^tHe. 
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That there is no mistake, in regard to the general impression of 
life produced by the view of this CToup, is proved by the following 
anecdote, of the literal truth of which there can be no doubt. A 
citizen invited his lady, as they were passing the place of exhibi¬ 
tion, to enter and see it. She declined, alleging that such shows 
were generally worthless deceptions. But the door being open, 
the lady looking in, observed that there must be something striking 
in it, or else the party of quakers on the opposite side of the room 
would not show so much delight in witnessing it. The group, 
«een at this distance, has the appearance of qii^ers in a frolic; 
and the lady had mistaken those figures for life. 

With one incident more, associated with graver thoughts, I close 
a journal, which, I perceive, is growing beyond my first purpose. 
No meetings, I believe, from their circumstances and recollections 
are more generally interesting, than those of fellow students 
after a lapse of years, who have been severed by time and the 
stern avocations of life. Alas ! the joys of life are chiefly to be 
sought in the stores of memory, or from anticipations as often re¬ 
newed as disappointed, in the future. They are too frail and unsub¬ 
stantial to bear the scrutiny and analysis of the actual present. 
The long remembered frolics and witticisms, the reckless cheeri¬ 
ness of heart, the plans and dreams of youth in minds as yet un¬ 
tainted with ambition and unscathed with care and disappoint¬ 
ment, come over the memory like the flying clouds and spring 
breezes after the dreariness of a long winter. I had already and 
by courtesy been invited, though a sort of alien, to be present at a 
class meeting of the class ^duating twoyears subsequent to mine. 
It was at the house of the Rev. Dr. C. oi Dorchester. The luxury 
of a sumptuous dinner was the least part of the enjoyment of this 
pleasant interview. I ought not to forget a moral association con¬ 
nected with the meeting of this respectable class, which constitutes 
a sort of organized s^ality. It is a fund for the relief of the 
widows of members of the class, who have deceased in decayed 
condition and indigent circumstances. Such an appropriation is in 
admirable keeping with the feelings which such a meeting is cal¬ 
culated to elicit. 

The last evening which I spent in Boston will never be for¬ 
gotten, at least by me, as long as memory shall retain her seat. It 
was passed at the house of our class mate chief justice S. who 
kindly undertook to invite such of our class in Boston and its 
vicinity, as could be assembled on so short a notice as a day. 
Some of us had not met for thirty-three years ; and in that long 
interval the stem king of the scythe and hour glass had scathed 
our numbers with a deadlier mortality, than the issue of the se¬ 
verest battle. Five had fallen during the last year. They had 
made their exit, some by flood, some by field, and some by slow 
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decay. Some of the survivors ivere in distant climes, and most 
of them vndely severed from each other. How changed from the 
union of the chapel and recitation room, when we were all to¬ 
gether in the frolic freshness and sanguine inexperience of boyhood, 
before as yet a single passage of life had been disenchanted 1 The 
oddities and eccentricities, even the gait and the tones of voice of 
the officers of the government were all so vividly remembered, 
that more than one could evoke them, without calling their name, 
by a gesture or a tone. Not an anecdote, or hon moty not a trick 

F layed upon the government or each other was forgotten. No class, 
suspect, has so many, and so strongly remembered treasured 
anecdotes. The scroll of the class was called, and the biography 
of the members, living or dead, suimnarily given in a charitable 
and good natured strain. Those of us, who survived, had here 
the ^vantage of hearing our posthumous estimate; and we found, 
as may be expected, no small cause for gratulalion, and magnifying 
the fortunate era that sent forth such a diversity of talents and merit, 
into a thankless and unappreciating world; though it appeared, 
that a fair proportion had mounted to the high places of society, 
or had found the secret of transmuting their industry and go^ 
fortune to gold. Our heroes and sages, upon our showing, only 
wanted their Homers and Pindars, to have figured with the best. 
One of the departed had prematurely reached the highest honours 
and the freshest and most imperishable fame of the sacred pro¬ 
fession. A living member was justly awarded, by the concur¬ 
rent voice of artists, on both shores of the Atlantic, with the first 
honours of the pencil. Another, stood at the head of the engineering 
department. Our host filled to the highest acceptation, the most 
responsible office in his native state, so that some of our numbers 
were found not unhonoured, if unsung. None, but those who 
heard, could realize how many sayings and doings, alternately 
grave, witty, or ridiculous, were remembered. From fruitful A, 
to unproductive Z, we had had our wits, poets, wags, and queer 
ones, as well as our great great men and artists. A^n, the vene¬ 
rable Willard; the contemplative and seldom smiling Webber; 
the stem and microscopic analyzer of words. Dr. Pearson; the 
witty and eccentric Baron; the tall, erect, and well powdered 
Shapleigh, came forth from the past, and took us back to the days 
when our acquisitions of Greek, Mathematics, and Logic, were 
dearly purchased at the expense of many a sorrow, and when tlie 
most popular officer was he, who most frequently omitted recita¬ 
tions ; again we shivered before the January dawn, at the long 
chapter and prayers in the unwarmed chapel; again we stumbled 
over the poor dead barber, Gallia, who found his fate in a winter’s 
night, in the dark entry of the chapel, a little overcome with alco¬ 
hol. Alas! most of our numbers, it w as sad to reflect, had ceased 
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from trick, and quip, and crank in the silence of the sepulchre. 
Gray hairs reminded us, the survivers, that we could not be far 
behind. Our laughter, long and unrestrained as it was, had a 
character and a manifest tone of pensiveness, for none of us could 
fail to have made the internal inquiry, when and where we few 
should meet again ? I have not passed an evening calling forth 
more kindness of feeling. The mirth was of the cast that cheers 
the heart, indeed, but springs from the same fountains which 
give birth to tears. 

I only add, that I record these reminiscences at the Narrows, 
on Long Island, in the view of the splendid bay of New-York, 
studded and whitened with sails, and in front of the fresh and 
verdant landscapes of Staten Island, and that I am, as ever, 

Yours, &c. T. F. 


SONG.—FROM THE GERMAN. 

I love this little floweret, 

Its sweetness is to me. 

Not like the rose or violet, 

Or common ones we see. 

It was sheltered in her bosom, 

When first it met my sight, 

And thence it took its loveliness. 

Its scent and color bright. 

I love this little floweret. 

And though the maid he gone, 

The gentle maid who wore it, 

I still must love it on. 

For me it has a token, 

My heart remembers well; 

And sweet, within my memory 
The tale it has to telL 

Forever thence I’ve bless’d it, 

For, when it met my eye, 

[t brought the maid who gave it. 

Still fresh to memory. 

’Tis sad that she who made it. 

Still sweeter in decay. 

Should, while the floweret flourish’d. 

So quickly fade away f G. 
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** How can the red men be forgotten, while so many of our states and tern* 
tones rivers and lakes, are designated by their names ?" 


Ye say they all have past away 
That noble race and brave, 

That their light canoes have vanish’d 
From off the crested wave, 

That ’mid the forests where they roam’d 
There rings no hunter’s shout; 

But their name is on your waters, 

Ye may not wash it out. 

Yes, where Ontario’s billow 
Like ocean’s surge is curl’d. 

Where strong Niagara’s thunders wake 
The echo of the world. 

Where red Missouri bringeth 
Rich tribute from the west, 

And Rappahannock sweetly sleeps 
On green Virginia’s breast. 

Ye say their conelike cabins 
That cluster’d o’er the vale, 

Have disappear’d as wither’d leaves 
Before the Autumn gale: 

But their memory liveth on your hills. 
Their baptism on your shore. 

Your everlasting rivers speak 
Their dialect of yore. 
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Old Massachusetts wears it 
Within her lordly crown, 

And broad Ohio bears it 
Amid his young renown. 

Connecticut hath wreath’d it 
Where her quiet foliage waves, 

And bold Kentucky breath’d it hoarse, 
Through all her ancient caves. 

Wachusett hides their lingermg voice 
Within his rocky heart. 

And Alleghany graves its tone 
Throughout his lofty chart. 
Monadnock on his forehead hoar 
Doth seal the sacred trust, 

Your mountains build their monument, 
Though ye give the winds their dust. 

Ye deem those red-brow’d brethren 
The insects of an hour. 

Forgotten and despis’d, amid 
The regions of their power. 

Ye drive them from their fathers’ lands. 
Ye break of faith the seal. 

But can ye from the Court of Heaven 
Exclude their last appeal? 

Ye see their unresisting tribes 
With toil-worn step and slow. 
Onward through trackless deserts press, 
A caravan of wo. 

Think ye the Eternal’s ear is deaf? 

His sleepless vision dim ? 

Think ye the souTs blood may not cry 
From that far land to Him? 

34 
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We are phrenologists, but not persecutors; and our motto is audi alteram par¬ 
tem. This article from a fair lady is too good a hit on our cranium to be re¬ 
jected from our pages.—E d. K. 

MY HEAD. 


“ The day is come I never thought to see! 

Strange revolutions of my farm and me.”—V ibo. 


My head! my head! the day is come 
I never, never thought to see ; 

When all with fingers and a thumb, 

May to tliy chambers have a key! 

That is, if thou wouldst but submit 
To come beneath the learned touch. 

And let the judge in judgment sit 

Upon thy bumps, that prove so much. 

I used to think our heads might let 
Their own contents, at will, be shown; 

I never thought mankind could get 

An outward way to make them known. 

But now the sapient hand has cut 
The matter short, and all may tell 

Thy value, as they’d prize a nut. 

And know the kernel by the shell. 

If half the light that has been thrown 
On heads, were only poured within^ 

Thou wouldst not thus, be left to own 
The darkness that is now thy sin. 

But, while the world is in a blaze 
Of purely phrenologic light. 

Thou, wildered thing! art in a maze, 
And destitute of faith and sight. 
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They use a thousand meaning words 
Thou could’sl not utter or define, 

Of which, to tell the truth, three thirds, 
Were gravel, in a mouth like thine. 

They hold me out an empty skull. 

To show the powers of living brains; 

’Tis just like feeling of tlie hull 

To tell what goods the ship contains. 

And whether nature or misliap 

Have raised the bump, ’lis all the same; 

The sage’s crown or dunce’s cap 
Must be awarded as its claim. 

This hobby that so many sit, 

And manage wdth such ease and grace 

I dare not try with rein or bit, 

It seems so, of the donkey race. 

And yet, my liead, no doubt, ’tis all 
A fault of thine, a want of siglit, 

That so much said by Combe and Gall, 
And Spurzheim cannot turn thee right. 

I know not what thy case may be. 

If thou art hollow or opa([ue ; 

I only know thou canst not see. 

And faith declines one step to take. 

This burst of light has turned thee numb, 
Depriving thee of every sense ! 

So now, if tried, thou must be dumb, 

Nor say one word in self-defence ! 
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ANDREW BICHEL, THE BUTCHER OF GIRLS. 


The following Story is translated from Bavarian State Trials, collected and 
reported by Ferrenback. There is no particle of fiction in these bloody and 
terrible details. Can the reader fail to remark, that this wretch must have 
had a brain organized different from the common? His development of 
destructiveness must have been monstrous.— Ed. E. 

A human soul without a spark of human feeling, and crimes 
which have reached the highest pitch of cruelty, malignant craft, 
and cold blooded villany, attainaole by human volition, are the 
subject of this narrative. While the indignant feelings of deeply 
offended humanity are thus made to revolt within me, I need au 
the powers of self-control, in order to retain that calm compo¬ 
sure which the duty of my office demands. 

In the summer of the year 1806 , Barbara Reisinger, the daugh¬ 
ter of a day laborer at Loisenried, left her parents in order to 
seek employment as a servant maid and disappeared. No ac¬ 
count of her place of abode, or of her fate, ever reached her pa¬ 
ternal home. 

In the beginning of the year 1808 , a similar occurrence took 
place with another young girl, by the name of Catharine Seidel, 
at Regendorf. She went out one morning to have her fortune 
told by a certain Andrew Bichel, from a so called earth mirror, 
but she never returned home to her sisters, who, after she had 
been missed, inquired for her in vain from Bichel. 

For a long time the disappearance of these girls, as well as 
every suspicion that a crime had been committed, was hidden 
from the knowledge of government. The parents of Reisinger 
comforted themselves with delusive hopes, and the sisters of Sei¬ 
del deplored in silence their sister’s loss; the surviving sisters had, 
indeed, been told that Bichel’s wife sold clothes belonging to 
their sister Catharine, but to this report they paid little attention; 
they contented themselves with going to Bichel, and making fur¬ 
ther inquiries from him concerning tneir sister who was missing. 
Their unsuspecting minds, their good natured simplicity, long re¬ 
ceived his empty subterfuges as truth. Finally, a fortuitous oc- 
cuitence occasioned the first commencement of judicial investiga¬ 
tions. The younger sister of the lost Seidel, whose Christian 
name was Walburga, came accidentally into the workshop of the 
tailor at Regendorf, where she found some pieces of fustian which 
had once been a part of her sister Catharine’s dress, but of which 
the tailor was now directed to make a piece of clothing for An. 
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drew Bichel. This discovery was of too glaring a nature not to 
awaken suspicion, and on the 19th of May, 1808, Walburga Sei¬ 
del gave notice of it to the county court at Burglengenfield. 

Her deposition was as follows: “ About thirteen weeks ago, 
while deponent was absent, Andrew Bichel sent, at about half 

E ast seven o’clock in the morning, a woman to the house where 
er sisters dwelt, to tell Catharine to come to his house, pretend¬ 
ing that somebody wanted to speak to her. Catharine accordingly 
went to him; but she immediately returned and told her elder 
sister, Therese, that Bichel was going to show her an earth- 
mirror, in which she would be able to see her future fortune; but 
that she must bring as much of her wearing apparel along with 
her as would be required to change her dress thrice, and that 
these clothes must be fine and good—the best she possessed. 
Catharine now packed up her clothes together and hastened to Bi¬ 
chel ; but from that moment she never appeared again. On the 
second or third day after she had disappeared, her elder sister, 
Therese, went to Bichel, whom she found at home within locked 
doors, in order to learn what had become of Catharine. He gave 
her no other answer than the following, which was in direct con¬ 
tradiction with what he had told others, he knew nothing of the 
absent Catharine, she had gone away with the same man at whose 
request she had been called to his house. Bichel gave but eight 
days ago, the same account to deponent and to her sister, in an¬ 
swer to their repeated inquiries. . Immediately after the removal 
of her sister, it was, however, currently reported in all the village 
that Bichel had sometime ago showed the earth-mirror to a cousin 
of hisy who immediately afterward had also disappeared^ and 
whose clothes Bichel had sold, observing that she would no longer 
need them, because she had become the wife of a gentleman 
and now wore long dresses.”* 

Immediately on the next day, (the 20th of May,) the court pro¬ 
ceeded in person to Regendorf, in order to cause the necessary re¬ 
searches to be made in Bichel’s bouse, to effect his arrest, and to 
make certain inquiries upon the spot. 

When the court arrived, Bichel was in the woods, and two bea¬ 
dles were consequently sent to arrest him. In the meantime his 
wife was guarded in her house, and the court examined Seidel’s 
elder sister, Therese, in the court house. The latter confirmed, 
in a more detailed account, the deposition of her younger sister 
particularly as it regarded the clothes which the deceased had 
taken along with her to Bichel’s house. She also declared the 

* In contradistinction from the short petticoats, commonly worn by the wires and 
daughters of peasants and tradesmen in German images and country towns. 
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day on which she disappeared was the 15th of February of the 
same year, (1808.) 

The examination of Therese Seidel was not yet ended, when 
a beadle brought and exhibited to the court a cotton handkerchief 
found on Bichel’s person when he was arrested, which he seem¬ 
ed very anxious to conceal or to throw away. Scarcely had The¬ 
rese Seidel cast a glance at this handkerchief, when slie exclaimed, 
Jesu’ Maria, that is my sister Catharine’s handkerchief!” She 
examined it more minutely, and she repeatedly averred that she 
knew it to be the same. 

The court now proceeded immediately to the examination of 
Bichel; but he pretended that he was entirely ignorant of any 
cause of his being arrested. He said that he had bought the 
handkerchief at a place where frippery is sold in Regensburg, 
and that he had bought the fustian, which he had given to the 
tailor, from a female dealer who w’as entirely unknown to him. 
He denied his having any particular acquaintance with the sisters 
Seidel; and he asserted that all he knew of Catharine w^as, that 
a young man, with whom he had no acquaintance, had made an 
assignation with her; that she had probably gone away with him, 
and that Catharine Seidel had been seen walking in Landshut in 
a long dress. But his whole demeanor, his evasive, improbable, 
or precipitate answers, as well as the sudden changes of his coun¬ 
tenance from pale to deep red, betrayed but too plainly his yet con¬ 
cealed guilt. Especially when he was asked, “ Whether he had 
any earth mirror r His countenance became red as fire, while 
he insisted that he knew nothing of any such thing; only that, 
about a year ago, a man with a great w'en and a swelled chin had 
come in his house, who had shown male figimes to the young girls 
in a raree-show. 

The sheriff now searched Bichel’s dwelling; and he soon found 
in a bag that was concealed in the corner of the dwelling room, 
several pieces of wearing apparel. Still more were, however, dis¬ 
covered in the loft, and these the beadle Ziegler recognised, at 
the first glance, as the property of Catharine Seidel. Bichel’s 
wife pretended that she knew nothing of these clothes; and she 
maintained that she had received some of those which were in the 
bag from her husband, who had got them from the father of (a 
girl who was also missing) Barbara Wankler (Reisinger.) 

Besides this, it was proved by several witnesses that Bichel’s 
wife had partly offered for sale and partly worn several articles of 
clothing belonging to the two last mentioned girls : that both be¬ 
fore and after the time when Catharine Seidel disappeared, he 
had also endeavored to inveigle several other girls into his house, 
on pretence of telling them their fortunes ; that he had appointed 
a meeting at his house with the girl Seidel on the day that she 
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disappeared; and that on the same day, at two o’clock in the 
afternoon, she had been seen near his house with a small package. 

All these circumstances indicated the existence of a great and 
terrific mystery. But yet the essential requisite for instituting a 
criminal process, the substantiation of a specific crime, was still 
wanting. 

That Catherine Seidel had disappeared was certain; that Bar¬ 
bara Reisinger had disappeared was equally certain; and that some 
crime must lie al the bottom of all this could scarcely be doubted. 
But what crime? Was it abduction? Was it manslaughter? 
Was it murder ? No determinate track was here to be found that 
might lead to a discoveiy ; all was vague conjecture. The dead 
bodies were not to be found. In Bichel’s house there appeared 
neither spots of blood nor other indications of a bloody crime. At 
first it seemed as if a pit, found under the chamber adjoining 
Bichel’s dwelling room, might lead to a discovery ; but its exami¬ 
nation proved fruitless. 

This discovery was reserved for a dog. Whenever the beadle 
passed Bichel’s house with his dog, the dog sprang to the wood 
shed and stopped, smelling about it until he was repeatedly called 
off. This excited suspicion ; his master began to form conjectures, 
and took some of the inhabitants of the place along with him, in 
order to dig under and about the shed. Scarcely had the groimd 
been dug up in the hindmost comer, where a considerable quantity 
of rubbish had been densely pressed together, when there were 
found first several bones, and then, at the depth of a foot and a 
half under ground, the lower part of a human body covered with 
decayed rags of brown calico. In the ground that rose above the 
shed and by the side of a lime pit, lay a large heap of billets of 
wood; and when these were also removed, there was found, at no 
great depth, a half decayed head with the upper part of its trunk, 
which the beadle immediately suspected to be the body of Bar¬ 
bara Reisinger. 

By continuing to dig, there was also found, near the same spot, 
a second human body, of which the lower part had been separa¬ 
ted from the upper. From the first, the legs had been cut off, 
and the other body had been cut open near the breast. The 
beadle and the witnesses present immediately declared, they 
knew, by the features of her countenance and by her pinchbeck 
ear-rings, that this was the body of Catharine Seidel. These re¬ 
mains (with the exception of the upper part of Barbara Reisinger’s 
body, which on account of its putridity and offensiveness could not 
be taken from the pit) were by the beadle carefully deposited in the 
dwelling room of Bichel’s cottage, where a watch consisting of four 
persons was set over them. 
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Andrew Bichel’s second examination was just about to com¬ 
mence, when notice was given to the court of this important dis¬ 
covery. The court therefore immediately proceeded, with its 
attendant physician and two surgeons, to Bichers house. Here 
the pit in which the lower part of a body had been first discovered 
was primarily inspected, and then that part of the body which had 
not been removed, and by the side of which the half decayed head 
had lain. It was pronounced to be the upper part of a female body. 
The decayed substance of the heart was still plainly discernible 
in the open breast. The upper limbs lay loose and scattered about 
the pit. 

Of the examination of the remaining parts of the bodies found, 
the following was the result. The lower part of the body first 
found was known by the curvature of the thighs, and the formation 
of the hip bones, to have belonged to a female body ; the legs were 
chopped oflf above the knee joint; and the head that belonged to 
this body could not be distinguished by its features, all of which 
had been entirely defaced by the process of corruption. No marks 
of violence were found upon the skull; it still retained all its teeth, 
and it was evident, that it had once been covered with very long 
dark brown hair. 

The physician attendant on the court remarked, in the circum¬ 
stantial oflScial report afterwards made by him, that, judging 
firom all the circumstances of the case, the parts hitherto mention¬ 
ed must probably have belonged to the same body. 

The head of tne second body was still covered with finei chest¬ 
nut hair, and in the ears were yellow metal ear-rings. Near the 
right temple bone towards the forehead, and on the back part of 
the head, were found large spots in which the blood had settled; 
but the bones had not been firactured. In the throat, by the left side 
of the cartilage of the larynx, there was a stab an inch deep, and 
five quarters of an inch broad, but which had injured neither the 
jugular vein, the carotid artery, nor the windpipe. The breast 
had been split open in its whole length through the middle of the 
breast bone ; the lungs and heart, still lay in it, and had not been 
injured. 

The ofiicial attendants, acquainted with these subjects, immedi¬ 
ately conjectured, that the operation of opening this body must have 
been performed with a knife struck with a hammer. The arms were 
still hanging to their respective pieces of the breast, they were livid, 
and the blood had settled under some parts of the skin, but here 
also, no injury had been done to the bones. Below the ribs, the ver¬ 
tebra of the back bone had been cut through, and thus the lower part 
of the body had been severed from its upper part; the first was 
found wrapt in a dark red petticoat, ana when this was taken 
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away, both legs were found cut oflf above the knee joint, one lay 
between the thighs, and the other by the side of the left thigh. 
All the muscles of the abdomen, and even the ossa pubis, had 
been cut asunder. None of the viscera of the abdomen were to 
be found; they were afterwards, particularly the stomach and the 
caul, discovered in the dung heap. 

Respecting this second body, the physician attendant on the 
court observes in his official report: “It cannot be maintained 
with certainty, that this person had before dissection been dead, 
or even mortally wounded. If she received a blow on the head, 
it may have caused a concussion of the brain, and perhaps instan¬ 
taneous stupefaction; but she could not have been killed by it on 
the spot. There is no reason to suppose that she was strangled; 
nor is it credible that she can have died of the stab in her throat, 
no large blood vessel having been injured. The violent opening 
of her body must therefore be considered as the efficient cause of 
her death.” Finally, the beadle, whose deposition was taken and 
entered into the protocol, and the five men who assisted in disin¬ 
terring the corpse, bore evidence that they knew the second body 
to be that of Catharine Seidel. Her two sisters, likewise, testified 
that they knew the two ear-rings, and the four silver buttons which 
had been found in Bichel’s house, to have been their sister’s pro¬ 
perty. From humanity they were excused from being obliged to 
Dear witness to the identity of the corpse itself, which, in considera¬ 
tion of the evidence already obtained, would have been useless 
cruelty. 

Bichel’s second examination now took place. He began by de¬ 
claring that he was now determined to tell the truth; yet his first 
answer was again a long fable, according to which Catharine 
Seidel had been killed in his house by persons unknown to him. 
But at the very next question, he already took this declaration 
back again and approximated somewhat toward the truth. With 
the assurance that he would no longer persevere in his obstinacy, 
but would willingly tell all that haa happened if he might only be 
spared punishment, he now confessed, that he had kiued Catha- 
nne Seidel with a billet of wood; but he averred that it had oc¬ 
curred accidentally, in the heat of passion, during an altercation 
with her. Thus in answer to every question proposed to him he 
continued to advance new falsehoods, and every new falsehood 
ushered in the confession of some new truth, which generally, 
however, was again mingled with other falsities, and palliated by 
various subterfuges, until finally, after continual endeavors to avoid 
confessing any thing, even the most indifferent circumstance vo¬ 
luntarily, the result of his confessions was found to be, that, in 
order to gain possession of her clothes, he had wilfully murdered 
Catharine Seidel, and had then chopped in pieces ana buried her 
35 
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body. The circumstantia] details of this fact will be found below 
in their proper place. 

When the examination now began to turn upon the second body, 
he trembled, he turned pale, he blushed; but he boldly denied his 
knowing any thing of this body. He professed to remember only, 
that a distant relation of his, bom in Loisenried, whose father was 
a day laborer in that village, and whose name was Barbara, (he 
could not remember her surname,) had once served a taverakeeper 
m' Regensburg, by the name of Schwarzfisher. Not long ago, 
he had again seen her at Regensburg. Some of her wearing ap¬ 
parel had a year ago been given him, par% as a gift and parUy in 
order that he might dispose of it for her. Duri^ Uie whole of this 
examination, which contained no less than ninety-four interroga¬ 
tories, the prisoner well supported the character of a hardened vil¬ 
lain. Fixed upon the ground, his looks expressed at every striking 
question the internal combat of malignity with confusion; every 
answer that contained the admission of a new circumstance, show¬ 
ed his internal rage against the truth, which by the force of facts in 
evidence against him had, involuntarily and contrary to his inten¬ 
tion, been extorted from his lips. Not a tear was m his eye, no 
co^unction in his heart. 

Tne court fortunately recollected a passage applicable to this 
case, which occurs in the royal ordinance of tne 7tn of July, 1806, 
concerning the abolition of torture, and the conduct to be observed 
in respect to subjects of inquisitorial examinations when they deny 
their guilt. In its twenty-first paragraph, this ordinance directs: 

That in “cases of murder, the prisoner be taken to the spot where 
the murder was committed; that the corpse be exhibited to him, and 
he be made to declare whether he knows it, and that, whenever it is 
practicable, a new examination be instantaneously instituted in the 
presence of the corpse.”* 

The court theretore proceeded with Bichel to Regendorf. He 
was first conducted into the office room; and at his very entrance 
he was overwhelmed by the reflection that he was now at the place 
where his crimes had been committed; he nearly swooned, and it 
was necessj^ to give him water to revive his spirits. The judge 
addressed him with good sense and feeUng: “You are now at the 
place of your residence, in the vicinity of your house and of your 
crimes; confess now at once the whole truth candidly; you will 

* The efficacy of this mode of proceeding prescribed in this paragraph (of 
which the insertion into the plan propo^ for making a new cooe of criminal 
laws for Bavaria, met with gr^t opposition when that plan was first discussed) 
has been repeatedly proved by the test of experience on various occasions. A 
murderer who for three years had persevered in denying his crime, was brought 
to confess it simply by conducting him to the place where the muHer bad been 
committed. In cases of child murder this method baa never failed to cxtoiC 
confessions. 
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soon be brought to your house and you will see the identical 
corpses.” But the determination of his will was even stronger than 
the mighty feelings that overpowered his body almost to swooning. 
He stood firm by the assertion, that he knew nothing of the second 
body which was said to have been found in his house. He was 
now conducted to his own cottage. In the dwelling room lay upon 
boards the two corpses, each put together as well as they could 
be done. He was led to the first. (The body of Barbara Rei- 
singer.) He shuddered in all his limbs; the expression of his 
countenance actually became terrific, he asked water to revive his 
spirits. To the question. Do you know that body? he answered, 
No ! I never saw a body after it had lain in the grave. They led 
him to the second body. He is now no longer able to stand up¬ 
right ; he sinks upon a chair, all his muscles tremble ; his visage 
exhausts itself in frightful contortions, and in this second body he 
acknowledges the corpse of Catharine Seidel. “ I know it by 
her hands and by the opening of her body.” The consternation 
with which he beheld the first body was held up to him. “ I 
trembled only,” he replied, from consternation, as did all who were 
present; who can benold such scenes without trembling ?” and he 
persevered in insisting upon his pretended ignorance. 

Yet the impression of that scene was not lost. Haunted, in the 
solitude of his prison, by the terrific representations of his excited 
imagination, he could no longer endure the anguish he experienced. 
Two days afterward, Bichel himself requested a hearing; and he 
then confessed that he was guilty of the murder of Barbara Rei- 
singer also. In respect to this murder, however, as to that of 
Catharine Seidel, he firmly and steadfastly denied any co-opera¬ 
tion, or even privity, on the part of his wife. 

After the prisoner had been repeatedly examined, and after all 
the incidents attendant on these murderous deeds had been as fully 
ascertained as could be done ; and after their certainty had been 
fully established by the confession of the criminal and the evidence 
of witnesses ; the documents of the case w^ere sent to the royal court 

of appeals at N-, which on the 4th of Febmary, 1809, gave 

sentence: That Andrew Bichel of Regendorf be dragged to the 
place of execution; that he be broken alive upon the wheel from 
his lower extremities upward, without preceding mercy blow; 
and that his body be left to remain upon the wheel. 

This sentence, together with the documents of the case, was 
then sent to the royal upper court of appeals, as the second resort 
of revision, where it was fully confirmed, and the case then refer¬ 
red for the purpose of obtaining his Majesty’s supreme decision 
respecting its confirmation and execution. 

Andrew Bichel, who professes the Catholic religion, was bom 
at Wetterfeld, where his father lived as a day laborer; he is now 
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deceased as is also his mother. He married at Regendorf, where 
he is domiciliated as a cotter, and owns a cottage worth 200 fl. 
He had no children by his wife, yet they lived peaceably toge¬ 
ther ; both seemed to be, as it w^ere, created for each other; they 
seemed to be brother and sister: so said the witnesses. Nor 
was his general character one of the very worst. His well 
known faults seemed even to be counterbalanced by several at 
least negative virtues. He was neither given to intemperance, to 
gambling, nor to quarrelling. He was even advantageously dis¬ 
tinguished as a religious character; that is, as a man zealous in 
maintaining that external appearance of religion which is compati¬ 
ble even with the worst principles of moral conduct, and the most 
malignant disposition; he was regular in his attendance on divine 
service. On the other hand, he was addicted to stealing; not in¬ 
deed on a great scale, but to the committing of petty depredations. 
He was particularly, at least as was commonly reported, a danger¬ 
ous neighbor to productions of the soil. Upon the property of the 
tavern keeper, Schwarzfisher, who for three years employed him as 
a day laborer, he committed numerous trifling depredations, by pil¬ 
fering potatoes, turnips, and the like, which the latter overlooked, 
until emboldened by his master’s indulgence, he at length ven¬ 
tured to take the hay from his loft, and thus compelled him to turn 
him out of his service. Even these few traits suffice to mark an 
avaricious, mean spirited character; a man who abstains from 
committing CTeater offences, only from cowardice ; who fears not 
crime itself, out only the perils of crime. Even the fact of his 

f eaceable conduct to his wife, and of his aversion to quarrel with 
is neighbors, cannot, when we reflect upon his later acts, be ex¬ 
plained by ascribing it to the kindliness of his disposition, but rather 
by regarding it as tne consequence of a cowarmy, unmanly cha¬ 
racter, which induces a man rather to pass over gross insults, than 
venture to act the character of one who offends not for fear of 
being offended, who suffers injuries because he is afraid to resent 
them, but who will avenge them the more horribly when possessed 
of the power and the opportunity of doing so with secrecy and safety, 
and without fear of detection. Cowardice is ever closely allied 
with craft, and is akin to cruelty. In the mind of a coward, if I 
may so express myself, a store is laid up of hatred, of concealed 
rage, and malignant plottings, which gathering strength from 
the very force that suppresses and condenses them, and 
guarded by nothing but the base apprehension of danger, breaks 
forth with destructive violence when the moment of indemnifica¬ 
tion arrives. Even an innocent person, if but weak and helpless, 
is sometimes regarded by a coward as a desirable victim, in whose 
sufferings his long depressed and humbled feelings of self import¬ 
ance may once more exult and glut their lusts. How old and how 
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true is the saying, that the basest of slaves, when he becomes a 
master, is the most terrible of tyrants. Another trait which appears 
to me incontestably visible in the character of this wretch, is that 
petty avarice,which, because it wants the courage to attempt greater 
acquisitions, is ever eagerly prowling about in quest of trifling 
gains, but which still thinks me greatest too small, and is there¬ 
fore unwilling that any thing should escape it after once having 
come within reach of the net, wherein the prey chiefly aimed at 
has been safely entrapped. His retiring and sober habits, his aver¬ 
sion to gambling and drunkenness, appear to me to be explicable, only 
by considering them as the consequences of this trait in his cha¬ 
racter, and I therefore do not consider them as virtues, but rather 
as the manifestation of a much deeper vice. Avarice and mean 
spirited covetousness are in their very nature connected, if not 
with absolute cruelty, yet vrith hardheartedness. Such vices ge¬ 
nerally take root in minds void of passion and sensibility, in the 
cold temperaments of men, to whom the living warmth of human 
afiection is wanting, and who, shut up within the narrow compass 
of their own selfishness, weave skilfully, like the spider, their nets, 
wherein with malignant craft they lie concealed, and greedily watch 
every opportunity of gain. When such destitution of feeling, such 
hardheartedness, covetousness, and cowardice are united with ha¬ 
bitual coarseness, arising from a total want of education and moral 
training, and when to these qualities is superadded a contracted 
understanding, ever stupidly gazing upon a single point upon which 
it has once fixed its view, it is then that the mind has reached that 
consummation which renders it capable of perpetrating enormi¬ 
ties such as Bichel’s. A man of such a disposition, will be guilty 
of no crime which cannot be committed without boldness, courage, 
or audacity; he will attempt no highway robbery, nor will he steal 
by breaking open doors, or mounting into windows; but, if a fit op¬ 
portunity offers, he will not hesitate secretly to apply a firebrand, 
to administer poison, to murder persons while they are asleep, 
or he will treacherously entice girls into his house; he will, perhaps, 
cunningly deprive them even of the little feeble strength they pos¬ 
sess, and then, were it but to gain possession of their clothes, or to 
snatch a few groats, he will butcher them in cold blood. The last 
was the crime of Bichel. 

His first murder of this kind—his first at least of which the do¬ 
cuments of his case give any account, (for whether it was indeed his 
first, may in the case of such a man be doubted,) was committed 
soon after Michaelmas, in the year 1806 , on the person of Barbara 
Reisinger, of Loisenried. She was staying, after she had got out 
of service, with her parents; but she left them about Michaelmas, 
to seek a new eng^ement. For this purpose she went to Regen- 
dorf, to Andrew Bichel, who was to procure one for her. She 
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found him at home with his wife, and she acquainted him with her 
wish. He told her, that at that moment he knew of no suitable 
situation for her, and to this she replied, that since that was tlie 
case, she would apply to an intelligence office at Regensburg. 
While they were discoursing on this and similar subjects, Bichel’s 
wife absented herself, and went to another village, where, accord¬ 
ing to the account given by her and Bichel, she was engaged to 
work, and was to remain all day. Thus left alone with Barbara 
Reisinger, the thought entered BichePs head, (or had it not perhaps 
entered there much sooner ?) to appropriate to himself her clothes 
and to murder her. She brought indeed nothing with her but 
what she wore upon her person. The rest of her clothes were in 
the keeping of her father; but as he knew of Bichel’s acquaintance 
with his children, and also knew that his daughter was gone to 
Bichel’s house, in order that he should procure an engagement 
in service for her, nothing could be easier than under some plausi¬ 
ble pretext to get possession of her clothes. Bichel therefore gave 
a turn to his conversation with Barbara Reisinger, which soon in¬ 
troduced the subject of fortunetelling, and particularly the story of 
the so called earth-mirror, of which he pretended to be in posses¬ 
sion, and in which any girl might see the fortune of her future life, 
her lover, her future husband, the sincerity or unfaithfulness of her 
lover, or whatever else the female heart is most desirous to know. 
The success of his plan was soon ensured by the eager curiosity 
of his victim. The poor girl ardently desired to look into his pro¬ 
phetic mirror. Bichel left her, covered a board with a white cloth, 
and soon returned into the room with something that he called a 
covered earth-mirror, and a paltry little perspective glass. He laid 
both on the table, and observing, that those things were too holy 
to be touched, he told her, that ^e must suffer herself to be blind¬ 
folded, and that her hands must be tied behind her back, in order 
that she might not be led into any temptation to reach a^r them. 
His unfortunate dupe willingly consented to every thing. Bichel 
then boimd a cloth around h^er eyes, tied her hands together, and 
scarcely was his victim thus prepared, when with a stout knife he 
stabbed her in the throat, after which, (at least as he says,) she 
heaved but one sigh and sunk to the ground. He then opened her 
body, chopped it in pieces, in order the more easily to hide it, and 
buried it in a pit which he dug under and aroimd the shed where 
the corpses were found. The room, which was streaming with 
blood, he cleansed with water, and strewed sand and dust upon it, 
in order to hide the spots. When his wife, on her return in the 
evening, remarked how very wet the room was, he avoided further 
inquiries by observing that in fetching a pail of water he had over¬ 
turned it. Neither was the composure of his mind disturbed, nor did 
bis external conduct suffer the least alteration in consequence of 
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this act. He performed his labor afterward as he did before, and 
prepared coolly and deliberately to devise the means of securing 
the earnings of his cruelw. During the Christmas, holydays, he 
was boldly proceeding to l^isenried, in order to ask for the clothes 
of the muraered girl, but he had scarcely set out on his journey, 
when he met her father, who was going to Regendorf to inquire 
about his daughter. “ Well how is it? Again no clothes ?” cried 
Bichel to the father of the murdered girl. “ I have already sent se¬ 
veral messengers to you to tell you to send me your daughter's 
clothes. She is gone away in the suite of an ambassador, having 
together with her husband been employed in his service. She bade 
me receive her clothes and send them after her.” The father Rei- 
singer maintained that he had not received the messages of which 
he spoke. “ Well! as I have once set out on my journey, I will 
go back with you, and fetch the clothes myself.” They returned 
together; the mother packs all the clothes that her daughter had 
left behind her carefmly together, and delivers them to Bichel; 
and the father then accompanies the murderer of his child a con¬ 
siderable part of his way back, and good-naturedly carries his booty 
after him. Sometime after, Reisinger was infonned that Bichel 
had been selling wearing apparel belonging to his daughter. He 
went thrice to Regensburg in order to make inquiries concerning 
his daughter, but was unable to obtain the most trifling information 
concerning her. At length he went to Bichel himsdf, at Regen¬ 
dorf, in order to call him to account for his conduct; he tells him 
that he suspects him to be a scoimdrel; but Bichel repulses him 
with threats, and assures him, that he need no longer concern 
himself about his daughter, because she has now got means of 
living comfortably. 

The ignorance and boundless simplicity of the parents and of all 
the other persons acquainted with so many suspicious circum¬ 
stances, render it alone conceivable, that for so long a time no infor¬ 
mation of the whole occurrence should have reacmed the judicial 
authorities. In the meantime, Bichel was seeking new sources of 
similar acquisitions. The purpose of his first act had been so 
easily accomplished, and its reward had been secured with so 
much safety, that the thought of making a business of repeating it, 
would natui^y suggest itself to a mind such as his. The man 
who has once deliberately committed an inhuman act, will, if its 
end continue to influence him and an opportunity recurs, most 
assuredly not rest satisfied with having committed it once. He 
has already once beheld with his own eyes the horrid aspect of an 
enormous crime; if the sight of these gorgons did not then turn 
him into stone, to see them a second time will scarcely aflect him 
with the slightest shudder. 

Like a serpent Bichel now sneaked around the neighborhood, 
m mler to ei^e other girls to put themselves, deluded by super- 
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stition, in the power of his knife. How many may have been 
tempted by his craft has not been fully ascertained; but several 
instances appear on record in the documents of his trial. About 
Christmas, 1807, he addressed himself to a girl of twenty-one years 
of age, by the name of Graber, and he soon made her absent lover 
the subject of their conversation, by inquiring whether she had 
received any letters from him ? When she answered “ No,” he re¬ 
plied : “ Well, if you will keep it a secret, you may come to my 
cottage, I will show you a mirror, in which you may see whether 
your lover still hves or is dead. But in order to see such things 
in it, you must wear a cord, which is so holy that no one dares to 
touch it otherwise than with a cloth.” He added, that she must 
bring her handsomest dress and a very good chemise along with her. 
She promised to come, but did not keep her word; and, but a few 
day’s before his arrest, Bichel sent a woman to her to hasten her 
coming. Under a similar pretext he sought to entice a certain 
Julia Daweek to enter his nouse, with wearing apparel, and fre¬ 
quently renewed his importunities to induce her to come. Also 
Market Heimberger was one whom he had selected as a victim. 
All tnese persons were, however, saved either by their incredu¬ 
lity, their secret fear of Bichel, or by some fortuitous occurrence. 
But none of these circumstances saved the unhappy Catharine Sei¬ 
del, whose murder put a period to his atrocious acts, though not to 
the criminal intentions and machinations of his will. 

Nine months before he effected his purpose, when he was re¬ 
turning from Regensburgh in company with Catharine Seidel, he 
had already marked and coveted her .handsome clothes, had deter¬ 
mined to murder her, and had begun to contrive the means of 
getting her in his power. He began a conversation with her, ex¬ 
tolled the virtues of his earth-mirror, and appointed a time when 
she was to meet him at his house. Why did she not come imme¬ 
diately ? Did she finally come in consequence of repeated 
persuasions ? Why was the plan not executed sooner than nine 
months afterward ? Of all these things the documents of the trial 
mve us no information. But now, may I be permitted to intro¬ 
duce the prisoner’s own words ? they are too important and too 
significant to be lost. 

“ On the day of the murder,” he says, ‘‘ I caused Catharine to be 
called; when she came I said to her, as I am now alone I intend 
to let you look into the earth-mirror. Go home, therefore, and 
fetch your clothes, the best and handsomest you have, that you 
may be able to change your dress several times. And when she 
afterward came in her every day rags and brought her clothes in 
her apron, I put a board in a white cloth, and placed a small per¬ 
spective glass upon the table, and forbade her to touch the mirror. 
I then tied her hands together with a piece of twine, such as they 
use for tying paper (it was the same which I had formerly 
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used for the ml Reisinger,) and I also covered her eyes with a 
cloth* Then I stabbed her in the throat with a knife which I 
already had in readiness, so that the blood flowed. Then I 
wanted to see how she looked inside, and I therefore took a chip 
chopper, placed it upon the middle of her breast bone, and struck 
it with a cobler’s hammer. And so I opened her breast, and with 
a knife I cut through the fleshy parts of her body. Immediately 
after giving her the stab in the tmroat I proceeded to the opening 
of her, and though a man may be able to pray ever so fasty yet he 
cannot get through the beads of a rosary or pray ten Ave Marias 
in so short a time as that in which I opened the breast and the 
rest of the body. Then I cleansed her^ as a butcher does slough-- 
tered cattle, and I chopped her body in pieces with a hatchet, ac¬ 
cordingly as I wanted them to fit the hole that I had dug on the 
hill. I must say, that while I was opening the body I trembled 
with eagerness, and felt as though I could have cut apiece off and 
eaten it. 

“ After the girl Seidel had received the first stab she still uttered 
a cry, heaved six or seven sighs, and tried to defend herself with 
a struggling motion of her hands. And as I opened her so soon 
after the stab, it is not impossible that she may yet have been ahve. 
With my doors well barred, I cleared away and buried the hacked 
up body. The intestines I put in a large pot, in which food was 
usually boiled for the swine, and covered them up in the dimg heap. 
The bloody chemise and dress of the girl Seidel I washed out twice, 
and in my endeavors to conceal these things from my wife, I re¬ 
moved them, as a cat does her kittens, firom one hiding place to 
another. The rest of the bloody things I put in an oven and bu¬ 
ried them. 

My only motive for murdering the girls Reisinger and Seidel 
was to get their clothes. I must say that I was not driven to it by 
want. But it was exactly as if somebody stood by my side and 
said to me, * Do it, and buy grain; you vrill get something by it; 
you may have something made for yourself, and it will never be 
found out.’” 

In answer to repeated Questions, whether he did not also har¬ 
bour or gratify lascivious designs upon the unfortunate girls ? he 
has indeed constantly denied that such was the case. But his 
curiosity to examine the interior of a female body, his greediness 
to devour the yet reeking flesh of the murdered girls, the trembling 
eagerness he showed, and finally the fact universally proved by 
experience, that lust and bloodthirstiness are closely allied, render 
it highly probable, that sexual lust must have exerted at least a 
secret influence in suggesting these murders and the mode of their 
execution. 

A judicial inquiry, whether the murders were actually com¬ 
mitted and concemjng the identity of the murderer, would not be 
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here in its proper place. Two courts of justice have on this sub¬ 
ject given unanimous decisions. That the law menaces such a 
criminal with the sentence of death, and with the utmost severity 
in the mode of its execution, is well known. 

All that can be said regar^g the agmvation of the guilt of this 
case is contained in the narrative itself; and this surely renders 
any answer to the question, “ Whether this criminal can in mercy 
be exempted from suffering death ?” superfluous. If this miscre¬ 
ant dies not the death of justice, who can possibly deserve to 
be ordered to execution ? 

Nevertheless, I conceive it my duty, most submissively to 
propose to your mmesty, that the sentence pronounced upon him 
be mitigated; not for the sake of the criminal, whose infamous 
conduct would, morally considered, deserve the greatest possible 
punishment, but for the sake of the state, which, whenever in the 
cruelty of its punishments it attempts to vie with the cruelty of 
the criminals, does itself in the minds of its subjects an irrepara¬ 
ble injury. 

My most submissive proposal therefore is ; that the sentence of 
death pronoimced j^inst Andrew Bichel be indeed confirmed, 
but that the mode ofits execution be changed to decapitation. 


A REQUIEM. 

BY O. B. SINGLETON. 

Weep; ihe spirit fled, 

All too early blight^: 

Weep; the tears we shed, 

To its worth are plight^. 

Saving not, we mourn. 

Though such idle token. 

Scarce may tell the deep forlorn. 
Of the young heart broken. 

Weep; the noble form. 

Late that stood a tower, 

Prostrate by the storm 
In a single hour. 

Weep, that such a heart. 

Pure, and proud, and holy. 
Stricken thus, must still depart. 
Like the mean and lowly. 

Weep, and let the flood. 

From your sad eyes flowing. 
Keep the faded bud 

In your memories glowing. 

Still in homage dear. 

Let the gentle shower. 

Nourish still the silent bier 
Of that billeted flower. 
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L Domestic Manners of the Americans, by Mrs. Trollope. 11. Three Years in 
North America, by James Stuart. III. Men and Manners in America, by 
the author of Cyril Thornton. lY. Observations on the United States and 
Canada, by Isaac Fiddler. V. Notes and Observations, &c., by Adam Fergu¬ 
son, Esq. VI. The Americans, by an American in London. YU. Letten 
on England, &c., by a German Prince. 

We place this farrago of titles at the head of this article, merely 
to indicate the subject of the following remarks. 

The grand defect in travellers, and the reason why scarcely 
one in a hundred gives no more useful or interesting information 
touching the countries they visit, than any of us could give of the 
moon, is this. Man—the true unsophisticated, two legged, un¬ 
feathered man, is naturally and prodigiously an egotist. Whether 
he call himself /, in the style egotistical, or we, in the style royal, 
number one is the hero, the subject, predicate, and conclusion, the 
beginning, middle, and end, by which he measures and compares 
every thing that he sees, enjoys, or suffers. By this standaixl he 
tries the condition, improvement, literature, philosophy, religion, 
every thing that becomes matter of description. 

A traveller of this description comes upon a point of scenery 
that others have considered beautiful, with a headache. He sets 
down the scene^ as detestable, the coloring of a sickly yellow. 
The defect is in his own vision. He is imposed upon by the 
stage driver, or has a blockhead for a fellow passenger. He notes, 
that the community are divided into two classes, knaves and block¬ 
heads. He gets a bad dinner at an obscure tavern, and infers, 
that the nation are all foul feeders. In a word, his own habits, 
tastes, and pursuits, are the common measure by which he settle.s 
every value. Incapable of generalization, abstraction, or philoso¬ 
phy, he puts down the individuals and incidents with which he 
IS brought in concurrence, by mere accident, as genuine samples, 
and judges of the whole country by these alone. 

Very few travellers possess the enlargement of thought, and 
the generosity of feeling, and the capability of generalizing, to 
Qualify them for giving adequate and just views of the countries 
tn^ undertake to describe. 

The London Quarterly travels by its instruments in the United 
States, and what does it find ? No law, no gospel, no common 
honesty, very little common sense, no literature, no improvement 
—^the advance of the country retrograde, dwindling population, 
no comfort, no order—all anarchy and confusion, in short, all the 
appalling results of democracy, and a nation left to the vnretched- 
ness of self-government. 
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A traveller ought to be so much of a philosopher, as not to pm 
down an individual for a species, and a man of so much go^- 
ness and kindness of heart, as to sympathize with happiness, 
though it be not his happiness; to rejoice in the diffusion of com¬ 
fort, though it be not his comfort; and to be glad in seeing millions 
full fed and free, thou^ they have sought these blessings in a 
different way from that Wopted in his country. In fact, a travel¬ 
ler noting what he sees for publication, ought never to for^t that 
the sun does not shine, the pastures look green, or the fields yield 
their fruits for one or a few, but for the million. It is the condi¬ 
tion of the million at which a generous and capable traveller 
should look. How are the dwellers in cottages ana farm houses ? 
They have in America, says Mrs. Trollope, “plenty of beef 
steaks and onions.” Very good so far. Whether is it better, 
that the million should have beef steaks and onions, and marry 
and live as they please, and procure their beef steaks and onions 
in Maine or Georgia at their choice, or that some thirty thousand 
should be dignitaries, literateurs, blue stockings, writers of plays, 
visiters of theatres, and the rest hewers of wood and drawers of 
water ? For our part, we do not hesitate in our preference for a 
moment. 

We believe the educated English to be the people least quali¬ 
fied on the globe to be travellers. Yet there can be no Question, 
that among the opulent and higher classes of that people, there 
is, as they contend, more comfort, more magnificence, more taste, 
more of that aggregate of every thing that money can procure or 
inventive luxury imagine, than in any other county. But these 
constitute the attributes of a forced state of existence. Good 
food, clothing, shelter, protection, and what the Kentuckian calls 
range, are the real attnoutes of a happy existence. But coming 
away from this narrow, pinched, green-house state of being, with 
its thousand nobles, digmtaries, and literati, and its millions of starv¬ 
ing paupers or sickly manufacturers, to avast range, to the view of 
a nation of agriculturists, with “ beef steaks and onions,” with a 
sturdy indifference to the opinions of others, satisfied that they 
know better than any Englishman whether they are happy or not; 
the round, ruddy, self-complacent Englishman looks round and 
says, why this is not England, this is not English, these sheep 
are not fed with turnips, this wheat was not drilled, this house was 
not built with a cast iron frame, these people pay no tithes, these 
citizens, though they love titles, will not allow the laws to trans¬ 
mit them, these folks when they address you, do not take off their 
hats and say “ please your honor.” In short, they are so stupid 
as to have ways and institutions, and thoughts of their own, adapt¬ 
ed to their own climate, condition, and circumstances, when they 
might with all ease have copied ours. They are so foolish as to 
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think and feel themselves happy, when we, without the trouble 
of their consciousness, must luiow it to be otherwise. Your true 
Englishman is a genuine Smelfungm. He finds every thing out 
of England naught—and yet, strange to tell, he is transporting his 
portly form and rosy face, his curled lip and self-satisfied nature, 
to every coimtry, to find on arriving a theme for vilifying lands 
which sought him not, invited him not, and could have done well 
without him. Why do these griunblers, who can no where on 
the earth see any thing but England, or the want of England, go 
abroad ? They swarm in every country; every where, during 
this very summer, we have met them, in the west, the north, and 
the east, taking notes, grumbling, and no doubt, preparing books 
for the meridian of the London Quarterly; and thus is ill feeling 
fostered between two nations speaking the same language, having 
institutions as nearly similar as the different circumstances will 
justly allow; and if they would understand and feel rightly to¬ 
wards each other, fitted in every way to aid each other in accelle- 
rating the “ march of mind,” the cause of God and man, with 
more energy and effect, than any other combination of national 
concurrence which the earth can present. Instead of this con¬ 
summation so devoutly to be wished, these selfish egotistical scrib¬ 
blers will have the bad efliciency to generate a hostility in the 
end, as deadly as that of Carthage to Rome, a hate so much the 
more embittered, as it springs from a sort of family quarrel, is 
kept up by ridicule and sarcasm, and is based on differences 
utterly trifling and unimportant. Such are and will continue to 
be the firuits of these weak and odious forthputtings of English 
egotistical self-complacency. 

Every one sees and laments the evil—^but where is the remedy? 
It would be found in the coming among us firom England of a tra¬ 
veller, if such an one could be found, as Combe, to be explicit in 
developing our thoughts, a philosopher, a scholar, generous, en¬ 
larged ; capable of grouping generals, and presenting the condition 
and character of the million; infinitely above putting down such 
miserable babble as that of these travellers about what they saw 
at log houses, in steam boats, stages, and camp meetings. We 
have, in the instance of Irving, Rush, and others, such views of 
the English people; and notwithstanding the somewhat liberal 
calling of names in our newspaper notices of these travellers, the 
great mass of our people, as Mr. Stuart very justly observes, en¬ 
tertain the kindliest feelings toward this nation so truly great, not¬ 
withstanding the prodigious deductions which their egotism com¬ 
pels us to make, from our estimate of them. 

Meantime, as such an order of things is not soon to be expected, 
and as the probability is that we shall continue to diverge from 
each other in greater hostility, it may not be amiss to give con- 
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densed views of the recent books of English travellers in our 
country, that we may divide to each their proper share of praise, 
mischief,, and misrepresentation; for, strange as it is, these books, 
for the most part so miserable, are read Just in proportion to their 
abusiveness. For example, Captain Hall, Mrs. Trollope, and 
Mr. Hamilton, particularly the latter, surpass all other writers 
in the harshness of their views of us; and theirs are precisely 
the books which every body reads; whereas Stuart’s book, fair, 
generous, and philosophic, if not piquant from its abuse, the most 
just and impartial book about us that has been published, if we 
are rightly informed, is comparatively unsaleable. 

Of Captain Hall’s book enough has been said, and we do not 
mean to enlarge these remarks by dwelling on it. A single obser¬ 
vation might answer for a volume. Every one knows that he 
found every thing, church and state, great and small, within doors 
and without, men and women, food and shelter, in the United 
States, essentially wrong and bad; and changed the whole to good, 
and comfortable, and right, by just crossing the Niagara into Ca¬ 
nada. Still more, in Spanish America, on the shores of the Pacific, 
the comforts and improvements of which countries every sailor, 
who has travelled twenty miles into the interior is competent to 
settle, this gentleman, so disposed to grumble, when our country 
is the theme, found things agreeable, and travelling comfortable 
and romantic, almost to a fault. These single facts, if innumera¬ 
ble others were wanting, ought to be, we should think, sufficient 
to fix our estimate of Captain Hall’s book. 

Mrs. Trollope’s book, “ Domestic Manners of the Americans,” 
has strangely fixed public attention both in England and America. 
It has been unmensely circulated in the former country, to the extent 
of a great number of editions, and has been translated into French 
and Italian, and has been read, we imagine, by greater numbers of 
people in the United States, than aiw book oi travels upon our 
country that has ever been published. Why it has been so it is unne¬ 
cessary here to inquire ; there is a piquancy, broadness, coarseness, 
and individuality in the caricature and aspersion, which, we regret 
to say, is but too much to the public taste. From mere accident 
we have had more chances of personal acquaintance with her, 
than perhaps any other person who has publicly spoken of her. 
Moral considerations would restrain us from extenuating any of her 
faults, and personal, if not moral ones, would hinder us from put¬ 
ting down any thing in malice. In reply then to the question, 
which has been asked us, we are sure, a thousand times, what sort 
of person was Mrs. Trollope, and what were her objects in visiting 
America? We reply, she was in person a short, plump figure, 
with a ruddy, round, Saxon face of bright complexion, forty-five, 
Xhough not showing older than thirty-seven, of appearance singu- 
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larly unladylike, a misfortune heightened by her want of taste and 
female intelligence in regard to dress, or her holding herself utterly 
above such considerations, though at times she was as much finer 
and more expensively dressed than other ladies, as she was ordi¬ 
narily inferior to them in her costume. Robust and masculine in 
her habits, she had no fear of the elements, recklessly exposing 
herself in long walks to the fierce meridian sun or the pouring 
shower, owing a severe fever, no doubt, to those circumstances. 
Voluble as a French woman, shrill and piercing in the tones of her 
voice, piquant, and sarcastic in the tenor of her conversation, she 
was a most accomplished mimic; and as she had travelled in 
France and Italy, and knew the language and light literature 
of both those countries, and was, moreover, acquaintea, as we knew 
firora her correspondence, with the most distinguished men and 
women of genius in England; as she was, in particular, perfectly au 
fait in regard to every thing that concerned theatricals, and play 
writing, and play going people; as she had seen every body, and 
knew every body in Europe, of whom we hear, her conversation 
was remarKably amusing. Religion she considered a mere matter 
of state, an engine to keep the people in awe, though she always 
spoke respectfully of profession, so far as she deemed it conscien¬ 
tious. There was nothing in her countenance or manner to pro¬ 
mise the infinite fund of anecdote and observation, that she could 
pour forth in an unremitting continuity, from mom to eve. Instead 
of being a woman of low origin, as has been represented, her father 
was a clergyman of the established church, of some distinction, 
and himseli an author, from whom she inherited a considerable and 
unalienable annuity. Her husband was a graduate of one of the 
imiversifies, we believe Oxford, a barrister of the inner temple, and 
a brother, as we understand, of Admiral Sir John Trollope, distin¬ 
guished by having gained a most brilliant victcOT over a French 
fleet, and possessing a great fortune, which Mr. Trollope, husband 
of the American traveller, expected to inherit; but in which he 
failed, from the circumstance that the old Admi^ married, some¬ 
where about his eightieth year, and had an heir bom to him. Such 
we have often heard her relate her circumstances and relations to 
be; and we have no doubt, from other sources, of their authenticity. 
She was in correspondence while in this country, as we know, 
with Misses Mitford and Landon, and we believe with Campbell, the 
poet, and other names well known to fame. Having been trained 
to the expectation of inheriting a great fortune, and having views of 
conventional morals and decomm, not of the severer class, not re¬ 
strained by religious considerations, and mixing much with the gay 
and pleasure seeking, she had probably nm tmough the common 
and allowed range of fashion, and exhausted the common forms of 
pleasure, and worn it afl out to satiety ; though we have every rea- 
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son to believe, that, while in America, whatever liberty she may 
have taken with the lesser morals, she was exemplary in her ob¬ 
servance of the higher duties; (we say this in particular, in refe¬ 
rence to the residence of Hervieu, the French artist, in her family, 
which connexion naturally furnished much tea table conversation.) 
She was amiable in the highest degree in her relations with the 
people about her in the suburbs of Cincinnati, where she resided, 
dunng the greater part of^ her stay in America, and among whom 
she was extremely popular, enacting among them Lady Bountiful^ 
with a graciousness of distribution, and nursing the sick, which 
every where gains favon Beside Hervieu, an amiable and most 
accomplished French painter, enthusiastically devoted to his pro¬ 
fession, her family consisted of one son, now a distinguished mem¬ 
ber of one of the colleges in England, and two daughters, the three 
nearly arrived at maturity. 

She came to this country, induced to the step, as we suppose, by 
the eloquence of Frances Wright, who was about at that time to 
bleach out the Ethiopian tinge of the neCToes, by her own peculiar 
process, change their bumps, and make them free, wise, &c., as the 
French say, toute de suite at Nashoba. In Mrs. Trollope’s teem¬ 
ing and imaginative brain, we have no doubt, the dreary forests of 
Nashoba, with its huge tulip trees and sycamores, and its little log 
cabins, with their dirty and half clad negro tenants, and so poorly 
roofed, as to require the accomplished lecturer to hold up an um¬ 
brella to shield her from a shower, while she was lectunng them 
within doors, was a sort of splendid hall, with columns and arcades, 
where she could see the aforesaid process of bleaching passing under 
her eye, and where Hervieu, as Bonaparte said of his campaigns 
when going to his rock, could paint it. Arriving there in a steamboat 
from New-Orleans, after having had her fair and thin skin bitten by 
some hundred thousand musquitoes at the Balize, after imagining 
she could smell in early spring yellow fever in every gale, while 
ascending between the immense marshes to New-Orleans, and after 
informing herself so well about that city, as to affirm, that she could 
not purchase a box of paints in the place, merely because, inquiring 
along the Levee, she could find none in the shops where they sola 
pork and lard, she hurried away from the fever doomed city, with 
the speed and terror with which Lot fled from burning Sodom, to 
Nashoba. There imagination unhappily awoke to reality. In two 
days, if we recollect, she fled from the halls and the bleaching pro¬ 
cess of Nashoba, cutting loose, we apprehend, from her platonic 
partnership with Miss Wright, whose eloquence and power she 
used to vaunt, but whose brain she deemed touched, ana came, as 
fast as steam would waft her, to Cincinnati, where she arrived 
without a line of introduction to any individual, and where our ac¬ 
quaintance vrith her commenced. 
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There, visited by her husband, who spent one winter with her, 
she passed two desultory and aimless seasons, rearing, the while, 
a huge building called a bazaar, which was no air castle, but a 
queer, unique, crescented Turkish Babel, so odd, that no one has 
seen it since, without wonder and a good humored laugh : a buil¬ 
ding which cost her twenty-four thousand dollars, on which she 
actually paid some twelve or thirteen thousand, leaving the remain¬ 
der minus, spending, probably, four or five thousand dollars more 
in French articles of fancy finery, which she exposed for sale in 
stalls in this building ; and so injudiciously, owing to her total ig¬ 
norance of the American market, and of the proper place in which 
to build her Bazaar, and to her entrusting the sales to irresponsi¬ 
ble and probably dishonest foreigners, that the establishment ran 
her in debt, instead of yielding her a revenue. A fact will explain 
this utter ignorance. When told, that the market could not be 
transported from the place where people had been accustomed to 
purchase, she imagined that her Bazaar would tempt the crowd of 
fashionables a quarter of a mile from their accustomed haunt. 
When advised to examine the fancy stores in the city, and furnish 
herself with such articles, as they had not, she only conformed to 
this salutary counsel, after her orders had arrived from France. 
The consequence was, that in eking out the defects of her store, 
she visited one of the most ample assortments in the country, 
holding up her hands in undisguised astonishment, to find that 
such a large and splen d assortment had found its way there, an¬ 
tecedent to the grand findings of the Bazaar, an assortment of 
twenty times her capital, and far more rich and expensive. How 
could such things, she exclaimed, have found their way to the 
United States. 

The result of all this is easily seen. As incapable as an infant 
of such a project in her own country, in America her ruin was 
more complete than that of infantine folly. Hinc illtz lachryma. 
But this was not the sorest eviL The ladies of the interior overdo 
the ladies of the Atlantic cities in dress, as imitators generally 
overreach their model in show and gaudiness. In such a town 
as Cincinnati, persons are measured by their exterior. It was to 
no purpose to urge that she was endowed, amusing, and a blue 
stocking dyed in the wool. None would welcome or receive her, 
save in four respectable families, and they were not families that 
gave parties, she was never admitted. Hence the com cake 
and dodger cake, a species which Mrs. Trollope had the 
honor of inventing, for it was never heard of in Cincinnati before; 
and hence the pork and hominy, which she found in the parties at 
Cincinnati. Every person knows that a party is the same thing 
in every opulent family in the United States , and every one \m- 
derstands with how much truth such an assertion could be made 
37 
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of a party in New-York or Philadelphia. She saw nothing of the 
western country, except wdiat could be seen in coming up in a 
rapid steamboat between the swamps of the Mississippi and the 
bluffs of the Ohio, and every one knows, that in such ascents 
that is just nothing at all, in regard to qualifying a person to speak 
of the western country. Of the scenery about Cincinnati judge 
from one circumstance of her competency to describe it. She has 
represented the immediate environs of Cincinnati lobe a dense and 
disagreeable forest. The fact is, as every one who has seen the 
place knows, that the improvident axe has despoiled the contiguity 
of that city of its chief ornament, its beautiful woods, and has left 
it in the midst of naked hills instead of its original splendid native 
groves. The walk, where she was so bitten, and stung, and hom¬ 
ed, by all sorts of wasps and snap-dragons, and where she sank so 
deep in the decayed leaves and putrid matter of logs, is one of the 
cleanest and most open and pleasant shaded promenades in the 
world, where we have walked twice three hundred limes, and have 
never been stung by wasp or bumblebee, never bitten by moscheto, 
or homed by snap-dragon for the first time; and that this is the 
true character of the walk, every child in the vicinity is aware, 
and knows, too, that it is the peculiar and wonderful attribute of the 
Ohio forest to be singularly clean of all underbrush, and to consist 
of tall, straight stems, like the trees of an orchard. We pass 
wholly over lier affirmation, that the fruits in the markets of that 
city are mean. We believe foreigners would generally accord, 
that it is the best fruit market in America, perhaps in the world. 
The slang language which she puts into the mouth of her ser¬ 
vants, and the common people has not even the remotest smack of 
west country dialect. It is entirely woven, warp and woof, from 
Cockney and Yorkshire. As to the log house, and the lady who 
saw people but once in a month, we imagine it exists no where 
but in her brain. In a word never was person so little capable 
or so little disposed rightly to describe scenery, country, and the 
physical circumstances oi eating, drinking, building, and living. 
Manners, when and where she chooses, she describes well, for it 
is in her line. 

We have neither lime nor inclination to note the thousand mis¬ 
takes, either of wilfulness or ignorance, which so abound in the 
book, as to make it abundantly ridiculous to every person who 
daily has the scenes and manners under his eye. We dare say, 
that many an intelligent school boy could make out a picture of the 
country and the domestic manners of the Chinese, with far more 
keeping and truth, or at least vraiscrnblarice, than Madame Trol¬ 
lope has done of the same things in relation to the United States 
Enough has been said of her book in this point of view, and we 
have dready bestowed too much space to it. We only add under 
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this head, that the circumstances which caused her so uncour- 
teous a reception at Cincinnati were adventitious, resulting from 
the habit of the ladies there of estimating people according to their 
show and dress. Had she come with numerous letters, and been 
an elegant figure dressed in the most approved fashion, there is no 
doubt, that she would have made her way in every circle. As it 
was, had she made her debut in Boston, where the ladies are 
somewhat more in the habit of judging beyond the exterior, we 
dare presume she would have been a rare honess, and a first rate 
show. . 

Let us do justice to Mrs. Trollope, though she has done so little 
to us. As the periodicals have described her, she was a woman 
of uncommon cleverness, a first rate talker; and she went, as they 
say in the west, for quantity of that article. She was the most 
accomplished mimic we have met in our walks. She knew more 
about plays, English, French and Italian, than any person with 
whom we are acquainted. She had been familiarly acquainted 
with Lord Byron, as we should infer from the style of his writing 
in her album, and with most of the persons of name before the 
public. Among the great number of her gross misrepresentations, 
the greater part, we have no question, were the result of her 
ignorance, as that about inability to procure a box of paints in 
New-Orleans. Others were the fruit of her inflated Anglo-mania, 
which she carried to the utmost extreme. But among these, as 
grains of wheat in a peck of chaff, there are, we are sorry to be 
obliged in conscience to say, a great many stinging truths, which 
it. is much more becoming to hearken to, and remrm the habits 
and errors which they censure, than to be angry with her for 
uttering them. Among them is the villanous and filthy and 
savage and universal habit, growing into use even by boys, of 
chewing and smoking tobacco ; and we are compelled to say, that 
we have noted, in a recent journey of great extent, a fact which, 
since Mrs. Trollope has called our attention to it, has forced itself 
on our observation, that the Americans are most filthily given to 
spitting, though they do not, as the Edinburgh says, spit as soon 
as they are bom, and spit through life, and spit out their expiring 
breath. Let her apply the lash to these vile customs. Let her 
correct the visible rudeness and boorishness of manners, that 
seems to be growing up from our habits of equality, and being all 
as though inmates of a public house on the road and in steam¬ 
boats. Her rebukes have already done visible good. May they 
still do more. There is ample space for further improvement. 

We hasten to the doctrine, as ministers say, which we extract 
from the above, and for the express purpose of raising which we 
have given this detailed, though very condensed account of what 
we know of Madam Trollope. Had that lady come to Cincinnati 
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with letters from General La Fayette, and Mr. Constant, and 
Miss Mitford and Miss Landon, and Mr. Campbell, et aliis, and in 
possession of what she actually wasted at Cincinnati, some sixteen 
or seventeen thousand dollars, with her dentes sapientice cut, with 
plenty of fashionable dresses, &;c., and she w^ould have been din- 
nered and toasted and the fashion. Her sayings would have been 
quoted. Her free manners would have been perniciously conta¬ 
gious. Her movements would have been imitated; and as she 
was, like another famous person, remarkably goodnatured, when 
she was pleased, she would have been a general favorite. Ad¬ 
mitting that her son had prospered, and the Bazaar been the re¬ 
sort for the sale of laces, and the means of making his fortune, 
behold, what a book this same lady would have made about Ame¬ 
rica ! She deals much in superlatives. She describes nothing by 
halves. Moderation is not her virtue. America would have been 
an ocean of milk and honey. The people would all have been 
lamblike, and half saints. The government, in church and state, 
an Oceana, di parallelogram, a pattern republic. In short, she would 
have found every thing just as far south-west toward paradise, as 
she has now found it north-east a Vinfer. Behold, saith the best 
of books, how great a fire a little matter kindleth ! See, said the 
statesman to his son, what contemptible wires behind the curtains 
play off the puppets of kings and states. The manner, in which 
the ladies of Cincinnati conducted toward a foreign blue, makes her 
book black instead of couleur de rose. That influences the Quar¬ 
terly. The Quarterly is the instrument of my lords and gentlemen; 
and its fifteen editions make the reading portion, that is to say, 
the intellectual and effective portion of the British nation our 
enemies. The abuse contained in the book, and the reaction of 
English enmity make us their enemies in turn. We first fight the 
wordy war of tongue and pen. The emergency comes, and evil 
passions, and concentrated and long-gathered bitterness concur 
with reasons of state, and the passions of a dominant party, to en¬ 
gender a war, and we redden the ocean and the land with human 
blood, that is spilled because Mrs. Trollope had no letters of re¬ 
commendation, and w^as a short dumpling and ill-dressed figure—a 
war of a frock and a petticoat. 

Of Mr. Stuart’s “ Three years in North America,” we need 
only remark, that it is one of the most just, fair and impartial 
books of travels that we have read, in regard to our country ; nei¬ 
ther fulsome in praise, nor bitter in censure, but taking the calm, 
philosophic, middle tone. As far as we have travelled on the 
same ground, we can affirm, that we have found his views and 
descriptions uncommonly accurate. We, at least, ought to praise 
him, for of the second volume, we may say, “ quorum magna pars 
fui,” and sometimes we are marked with a quotation and some- 
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times not, a mode of dealing with us to which we are not unac¬ 
customed, and not seldom from persons, w'ho, having stolen from 
us without confessing the theft, end by abusing us. But this ex¬ 
cellent book of travels, by a man whom, from the acquaintance 
we had with him, as well as from his book, we should pronounce 
amiable and well-intentioned in the highest degree, wanting the 
piquancy of slander and abuse of us, we fear will meet with a 
very different reception from Madam Trollope’s book. 

“ Men and Manners in America” is a work of a very different 
description from that of Mrs. Trollope, but on the same key note, 
and has the same general object. This work wants the vivacity 
and ease of that, tliough it has a full measure of its malignity. It 
puts forth great pretensions. The author, Mr. Hamilton, had a pre¬ 
vious fame, as the writer of Cyril Thornton, and we therefore read it 
with attention; and we have met no work, which displays at the 
same time so much littleness of mind, and magnitude of vanity. It 
shows a man as large as Jack Falstaff, with the importance of know¬ 
ing the whole science of eating, and drinking, and dressing. In short 
it is the work of an immoderate and immeasurable coxcomb. He 
presents the same spectacle in this book, which, while on his travels 
among us, we are told, he presented in this city, where his arrogance 
of assumption excluded him from a second visit to the best circles 
of society. He was seen, the while, promenading Broadway in his 
famous fustian jacket, affecting the voluptuous crawl of Bond-street, 
and peering in the majesty of mortified neglect from his half closed 
eyes at those demi-savages around him—the Americans. At that 
time, like the well known madman in Don Quixote, who deem¬ 
ed all mad but himself, his egregious vanity led him to believe, 
that he had cut our whole people, while the fact was, that all who 
know him were disposed, we believe, to cut him. In this work 
he has his revenge. We give a few samples en passant, for we 
will not disgrace our pages with long extracts. New-York is 
barely tolerable. Eating, the most important of functions with 
him, is just bearable at Niblo’s though the cookery and arrange¬ 
ment are bad. The people bolt their food in a trice, and have a 
disgusting way of eating their eggs. The ladies are pretty, but at 
two and twenty their bloom is gone. The people speak between a 
drawl and a whine, and their national vanity is exceedingly ridicu¬ 
lous, which may serve as a sample of the manner in which New- 
York is done up. 

His cabin in the Steamboat from New-York to Providence, was 
of a temperature “ which a Salamander would have admired ex¬ 
ceedingly.” Tremont House had good living, but miserable archi 
tecture. Talk to a New Englander, he says, of what is generous, 
high, and noble, and he will look on you with a vacant counte- 
nance—but New England is decidedly the division of the United 
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States which finds most favor in his eyes. Hartford is one of 
the stupidest places on the globe, and the dullest of all tasks is read- 
uig an American Newspaper. A certain woman, of whom he 
speaks, was only a yankee, and troubled with an indisposition^ 
somewhat endemic in New-England, to pay money. In New- 
Haven he was lodged in a sort of dog hole without plaster. The 
smell of his bed was most offensive, the sheets were dirty, and 
the coverlid had the appearance of an old horse cloth. His din¬ 
ners and suppers and breakfasts, matters which he evidently 
deems of prime importance, and about which he is an amateur, con 
amore —are always bad. A daughter of Jefferson, he aflirms, was 
sold some years ago at New-Orleans, and purchased by a society 
of gentlemen, who wished to testify, by her liberation, their admi¬ 
ration of the statesman. Query ? Is not this a most infamous 
falsehood ^ 

Philadelphia is mediocrity personified in brick and mortar. Phi¬ 
ladelphia is, par excellence^ a city of mediocrity. Amidst all this 
arrogant denunciation, there is something transcendently amusing 
in his puppyism, while speaking of our literature. The best fur¬ 
nished library in the list (of theological libraries,) is that of the 
theological department of Yale College, which contains eight thou¬ 
sand volumes. The institution of New-Hampton ( Query? where?) 
possesses only one hundred volumes, and is attended by fourteen 
students. There is nothing at this moment in the United States 
worthy of the name of a library. At present an American micht 
study every book within the limits of the union, and still be re¬ 
garded in many parts of Europe, especially in Germany, as a man 
comparatively ignorant. Is not this Mr. Hamilton a rare block¬ 
head among a race of that stamp ? 

Baltimore gets praise from him, though he finds the monument 
a mean affair. This might have been expected, though he avers 
that he has no sensibility in reference to the defeat of the British 
attack. The ladies of Baltimore he finds handsome, though he 
repeats, that an American lady, when past the first bloom of youth, 
presents an ag^egate of straight lines and comers, altogether un¬ 
graceful and innarmonious. A certain protrusion of bone presents 
a degree of scragginess. The capitol at Washington has some 
beauties, but more faults of architecture. You may be sure, that 
he does not find the moral and intellectual better than the phy¬ 
sical, and the speaking of Congress and the politics of the Ameri¬ 
can people are no better than their towns, women, and dinners. 
We give a fair sample of the whole book in the following extract, 
describing the eloquence of Congress. 

The first great objection, therefore, to American eloquence, is, that it is 
American. When a traveller visits the United States, and sees the form and 
piesfare of society; a population thinly scattered through regions of intermina- 
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ble forest; appearances of nature widely varying from those of European coun¬ 
tries ; the entire abstinence of luxury; the prevailing plainness of manner and 
expression; the general deficiency of literary acquirement; the thousand visi¬ 
ble consequences of democratic institutions; he is naturally led to expect that 
the eloquence of such a people would be marked at least by images and asso¬ 
ciations peculiar to their own circumstances and conditions. This anticipa¬ 
tion would, no doubt, be strengthened by the first aspect of Congress. He 
would find in the Capitol of Washington two assemblies of plain farmers and 
attorneys; men who exhibited in their whole deportment an evident aversion 
from the graces and elegances of polished society; of coarse appetites, and 
coarser manners; and betraying a practicable contempt for all knowledge not 
palpably convertible to the purposes of pecuniary profit. The impression 
might not be pleasing, but he would congratulate himself on having at least 
escaped from the dull regions of common-place, and calculate on being spared 
the penalty of listening to the monotonous iteration of hackneyed metaphor, 
and the crambe recocta of British oratory, hashed up for purposes of public bene¬ 
fit or private vanity, by a Washington cuisinier. 

In all this he would be most wretchedly deceived. He might patiently sit out 
speeches of a week’s duration, without detecting even the vestige of originality, 
either of thought or illustration. But he would be dosed ad nauseam with trite 
quotations from Latin authors, apparently extracted for the nonce from the 
school-books of some neighboring academy for young gentlemen. He would 
hear abundance of truisms, both moral and political, emphatically asserted, and 
most illogically proved; he would learn the opinions of each successive orator 
on all matters of national policy, foreign and domestic. He would be gorged 
to the very throat with the most extravagant praises of the American govern¬ 
ment, and the character and intelligence of the people. He would listen to the 
interminable drivellings of an insatiable vanity, which, like the sisters of the 
horse-leech, is for ever crying, “ Give, give.” He would follow the orator into 
the seventh heaven of bombast, and descend with him into the lowest regions 
of the bathos. Still, in all this he would detect nothing but a miserably exe¬ 
cuted parody—a sort of bungling plagiarism—an imitation of inapplicable mo¬ 
dels—a mimicry like that of the clown in a pantomime, all ridicule and bur¬ 
lesque. In American oratory, in short, he will find nothing vernacular but the 
vulgarities, and the entire disregard of those proprieties, on the scrupulous ob¬ 
servance of which the effect even of the highest eloquence must necessarily 
depend. 

In the western country, to use his own phrase, “ he goes the 
whole hog,” that is, he finds every thing savage, mean and con¬ 
temptible. He considers Madam Trollope the greatest benefactor 
the Cincinnatians ever had. She alone has made the place known 
to fame, and the citizens ought to place her statue in the market¬ 
place. The Steamboat, in which he descended to Cincinnati, is 
described in terms of unmeasured reprobation and disgust. He 
had never seen any thing so disgusting in human shape as the 
passengers. Their manners and their morals were alike detestable. 
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In regard to the impudence of Mr. Hamilton’s assertions, as 
well as their truth, take the following : In speaking of the mea- 
gemess of our libraries, he says, that if a scholar were thoroughly 
acquainted with all the books that the United States can produce, 
the reading would only make him a second rate scholar in En- 
land and Germany. Now every scholar knows, that it is not the 
massiveness, but selectness of a libraiy, that renders it valuable. 
Ten thousand properly chosen volumes would be the extent of a 
library for use. The show of the lumber beyond perplexes and 
embarrasses the choice. But this fact apart—there are more books 
in America, and such as any competent English scholar would 
pronounce of the most indispensable order of standard, scientific, 
and classical books, than any scholar could read in three lives, com¬ 
mencing at ten and reading to ninety. This no one will dispute, 
who knows any thing of the matter. Enter the library of Har¬ 
vard University, or that of the Boston Atheneum, or the Philadel- 

S hia Franklin Library^, and then judge of the value and truth of 
Ir. Hamilton’s book from the impression of facts under the eye. 
It is not the want of books, but of discriminating selection and 
right use, that retards Scholarship. 

But we have too long dwelt on this book. From New-Orleans, 
which he finds tolerable, back to the States by the way of Mobile, 
the Indian Nations, and Georgia, to the north again, every thing is 
alike execrable, until he steps foot over the Canada line, where he 
respires at his ease, and begins to draw upon his laudatory pow¬ 
ers. Here he finds himself no longer a stranger, and feels nim- 
self disposed to do the honours of the country to a party of Ame¬ 
ricans, whom he finds on the paradisiacal north side ol the river 
Niagara. Of all English travellers that we have read, not ex¬ 
cepting Rev. Mr. Isaac Fiddler himself, he is the rudest, most 
ignorant, false, dull, and utterly worthless. The only passages 
in which he makes any pretensions to fine writing, are his views 
of the Mississippi, and comparisons of it with the Niagara. It is 
a most curious sample of what the renowned Mr. Bayes, in the 
Rehearsal calls transprosing. Mr. Stuart has drawn his writing 
on the same subject from Flint’s Geography and History of the 
Western States—a little mutilated, and about a tenth part digest¬ 
ed. Mr. Hamilton has again transprosed Mr. Stuart—but, like 
the famous Botany bay thief, who in melting down the plate, left 
the owner’s name upon a fragment, that betrayed him, the two 
transmutations leave the origin of all this writing perfectly dis¬ 
cernible, and yet though he could steal his supposed eloquence 
second hand mom an American writer, he finds the best writers 
in America behind the third rate scribler of an English village. 

But what shall we say of the Rev. Isaac Fiddler’s United Slates 
and Canada ? Alas! we never perpetrated a pun in our life, and 
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we will not now upon the name of this worthy. It is the most 
Iiannless, clever little soul, who talks in such a pretty arcadian 
Btyle, about his cows, and pigs, and jaunting car, that the reve^ 
rend innocent must find sympathy, if not respect, in every Ameri* 
can bosom. It is a precious gem of a blockhead of the first water 
in that line, and we dismiss him, only observing, that he finds every 
thing sadly out of joint every where in this our stale of Denmark, 
and that the Americans are a nation of irredeemable ignoramuses, 
because they did not find in the Rev. Isaac Fiddler, an English 
Bossuet, and because the people were both indisposed and dis¬ 
qualified to patronise the study of Shanscrit! / 

We have before us another volume of American travels, practi*- 
cal notes made during a tour in Canada, and a portion of the Uni¬ 
ted States, by Adam Fer^son, published in London, 1832, one 
volume. He came from England to New-York, and took the route 
thence by Buffalo to Canada. On his return he went as far south 
in the states as Washin^on and Mount Vernon. A man of leisure 
and fortune, he has no disposition to find fault. He dwells chiefly 
upon Canada and Michigan, is exceedingly practical and plain, but 
fair, calm, and just. Few persons have seen things more accu¬ 
rately, or described them in a cooler spirit of justice. What he 
condemns is for the most part what is worthy ot being condemned. 
But on the whole, the book is laudatory, and made up in good feel¬ 
ing. The man is amiable, and his book breathes a spirit of kind¬ 
ness; but like the other books of British travellers that possess 
justice, philosophy, and good nature, will not be read. 

** Nunc audi alteram partem.” 

We have before us an amusing book in reply to the slanderous 
works, upon which we liave been dwelling, entitled the Americans 
in London, by an American, C. Colton, in one volume, London, 
1833. It is a well written book, and soundly and righteously does 
be apply the lash to Captain Hall, Mrs. Trollope, and the London 
Quarterly, which finds it particularly unaccountable, that such a 
demi-savage people as the Americans, should wince at the manner 
in which we are served up by travellers and reviewers. It finds 
us irritable, thin skinned, and sore to a most ludicrous excess; and 
Mr. Colton proves, ironically, that we ougljt not only to receive the 
lash kindly, but bless the righteous Mandarins who lay it on. 
There are some mistakes in this book, but it possesses a great deal 
of genuine humor, and measures back his own to John Bull, press¬ 
ed down and running over. It is very particular in vindicating 
the Methodists of the western country from the grossness, and ex¬ 
travagance with which Mrs. Trollope charges them. The writer 
speaks with the air and apparent information of one, who knows 
well about that whereof ne affirms, and his vindication is alike 
38 
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eloquent and triumphant. We find ourselves so kindly treated in 
the book, that we dare not extend odr praise of it in these running 
notices, for we have space for no other. Whoever wishes to see 
grumbling and slanderous British travellers in America presented 
in their true colors, and their copartners, the British Reviewers, 
dealt with according to their deserts, should read this well written 
work. 

We close this article, which has grown so far beyond our first pui 

E ose, by adverting to a book, in which the English themselves have 
ad dealt back to them some comfortable measures of retribution 


in kind, to show them, how pleasant the unction of abuse is to be 
anointed withal, though apparently there is one great difference 
between Prince Puckler Muskau’s strictures, and the abuse of 
British travellers in America. Great part of the latter is mere 
loose invective, showing only that the traveller is angry, and uses 
the language and resorts to the distorted exaggerations of an angry 
man. The German Prince makes his cantharides adhere, by quo¬ 
ting chapter and verse, and sustaining himself by the minutest de 
tail of facts. No traveller could have been better fitted to judge 
of the English nation. Himself a member of the eldest and proud¬ 
est aristocracy in Europe, he is the right person to delineate the 
arrogance of a nobili^ essentially Plebeian in its origin. Alike 
acquainted with the English and continental languages, and litera¬ 
ture, he must be fell to be competent to unmask the overweening 
presumption, ignorance, and self complacency, so inherent in the 
English character. Bred himself in the most elevated regions of 
what the world calls high society, and strong in the consciousness 
of possessing all the chivalry oi politeness, he seems the exact 
chronicler to paint the manners oi a people, who, while they as¬ 
sume to be more refined than all others, and to measure all other 
manners by their own standard, are themselves a proverb, and a 
simile on the continent, there considered as embodying the very 

J uintessence of rudeness, and the uncouth peculiarities of the most 
isgusting egotism. Such are their thoughts, while they smile in¬ 
ternally, and pocket the ^ineas. High minded, philosophical, and 
exquisitely alive to social pleasures, he seems precisely the tra¬ 
veller whose criticisms may be severe without being suspected, 
whose praise has no stain of adulation, and whose animadversions 


cannot be charged with bein 
happily combines the ease an 
deep thought of the Germans. 


r cynical. The ^le of his book 
I vivacity of the French, with the 
His illustrations evince him an ac¬ 


complished scholar, his remarks an acute and philosophic mind, 
and nis descriptions display the truth and freshness of nature. His 
estimates of character are sketched with equal fidelity, felicity, 
and effect. We know of few books of the class at once so enter'- 
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taining and instructive, so delightful in the aggregate, and so accu« 
rate in the detail. % 

Let us hear, how this accomplished German Prince handles this 
people, that presume to measure every thing abroad by the stand¬ 
ard of their own manners, government, and literature. We have 
space for but a few extracts, which may serve, however, as samples 
of more extended ones, had we place for them. 

“ The peculiarity of English manners may be much better observed here, at 
the first ‘ abord,* than in the great world, which is every where more or less 
alike; whereas the same individuals, of whom it is in part composed, show 
themselves here with much less restraint. In the first place, the stranger must 
admire the refinement of convenience with which Englishmen sit: it must be 
confessed that a man who is ignorant of the ingenious English chairs, of every 
form, and adapted to every degree of fatigue, indisposition, or constitutional pe¬ 
culiarity, really loses a large share of earthly enjoyment. It is a positive plea¬ 
sure even to see an Englishman sit, or rather lie, in one of these couch-like chairs 
by the fire-side. A contrivance like a reading-desk, attached to the arm and 
furnished with a candlestick, is so placed before him, that with the slightest 
touch he can bring it nearer or further, push it to the right or the left at pleasure. 
A curious machine, several of which stand around the large fire-place, receives 
one or both of his feet; and the hat on his head completes the enchanting picture 
of superlative comfort 

“ This latter circumstance is the most difficult of imitation to a man brought 
up in the old school. Though he can never refrain from a provincial sort of 
shudder when he enters the brilliantly lighted saloon of the Club-house, where 
dukes, ambassadors and lords, elegantly dressed, are sitting at the card-tables, 
yet if he wishes to be * fashionable’ he must keep on his hat, advance to a party 
at whist, nod to one or two of his acquaintances; then carelessly taking up a 
newspaper, sink down on a sofa, and, not till after some time, ‘ nonchalament* 
throw down his hat, (which perhaps has all the while been a horrid annoyance 
to him ;) or, if he stays but a few minutes, not take it off at all. 

“ The practice of half lying instead of sitting; sometimes of lying at full 
length on the carpet at the feet of the ladies; of crossing one leg over the other 
in such a manner as to hold the foot in the hand; of putting the hands in the 
arm-holes oftlie waistcoat, and so on, are all things which have obtained in the 
best company and the most exclusive circles: it is therefore very possible that 
the keeping on the hat may arrive at the same honor. In this case it will 
doubtless find its way into Paris society, which, after being formerly aped by 
all Europe, now disdains not to ape the English, sometimes grotesquely enough, 
and, as is usual in such cases, often outdoes its original.” 

“ It is indeed inconceivable, and a proof that it is only necessary to treat us 
contemptuously in order to obtain our reverence, that, as I have remarked, the 
mere name of Englishman is, with us, equivalent to the highest title. Many 
a person, w ho would scarcely get admission into very inferior circles in Eng¬ 
land, where the whole of society, dowm to the very lowest classes, is so stiffiy 
aristocratical, in tha various states of Germany is received at Court and f<^t6 by 
the first nobility; every act of coarseness and ill-breeding is set down as a trait 
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of channing English originality, till perhaps, by some accident, a really respect- 
able Englishman comes to the place, and people learn with astonishment that 
they have been doing all this honor to an ensign * on half pay/ or a rich tailor 
or shoemaker. An individual of this rank is, however, generally, at least civil, 
but the impertinence of some of the higher classes surpasses all belief. 

“ I know that in one of the largest towns of Germany, a prince of the royal 
bouse, distinguished for his frank, chivalrous courtesy, and his amiable charac¬ 
ter, invited an English Viscount, who was but just arrived, and had not yet been 
presemed to him, to a hunting party; to which His Lordship replied, that 1m 
could not accept the invitation^ as thepnnce was perfectly unknown to him,** 

“ Whichever turn the thing takes, you can hear no more of what is passing 
on the stage, where actors and singers, according to ancient usage, do not sufler 
themselves to be interrupted by such occurrences, but declaim or warble away, 
* comme si rien n’6tait.’ And such things happen not once, but sometimes 
twenty times, in the course of a performance, and amuse many of the audience 
more than that does. It is also no rarity for some one to throw the fragments 
of his ‘ gout^,* which do not always consist of orange-peels alone, without the 
smallest ceremony on the heads of the people in the pit, or to shail them with 
singular dexterity into the boxes; while others hang their coats and waistcoats 
over the railing of the gallery, and sit in shirt-sleeves; in short, all that could 
be devised for the better excitement of a phlegmatic Harmonie Society of the 
workmen in Berlin, under the renowned Wisotsky, is to be found in the nation* 
al theatre of Britain. 

Another cause for the absence of respectable families is the resort of hun¬ 
dreds of those unhappy women with whom London swarms. They are to be 
seen of every degree, from the lady who spends a splendid income, and has her 
own box, to the wretched beings who wander houseless in the streets. Between 
the acts they fill the large and handsome * foyers,’ and exhibit their boundless 
effrontery in the most revolting manner, 

** It is most strange that in no country on earth is this afflicting and humili¬ 
ating spectacle so openly exhibited as in the religious and decorous England, 
The evD goes to such an extent, that in the theatres it is often difficult to keep 
off these repulsive beings, especially when they are drunk, which is not seldom 
the case. They beg in the most shameless manner, and a pretty, elegantly 
dressed girl does not disdain to take a shilling or a sixpence, which ihe instantly 
spends for a glass of rum, like the meanest beggar. And these are the scenes, 
I repeat, which are exhibited in tb^ national theatre of England, where the 
highest dramatic talent of the country should be developed; where immortal 
artists like Garnck, Mrs. Siddons, Miss O’Neil, have enraptured the public by 
their genius, and where such actors as Kean, Kemble, and Young, still adom 
the stage.” 

** The English national music, the coarse heavy melodies of which can never 
De mistaken for an instant, has, to meat least, something singularly offensive; 
an expression of brutal feeling both in pain and pleasure, which smacks of 
' roast beef, plumb pudding, and porter.’ You may imagine, therefore, what aH 
agreeable effect these incorporations with the lovely and refined oono^tjona of 
Uozart must produce.” 
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" And, indeed, peq)]e here are too slavishly subject to established usages; 
too systematic in aU their enjoyments; too incredibly kneaded up with preju¬ 
dices; in a word, too little vivacious, to attain to that unfettered spring and free¬ 
dom of spirit, which must ever be the sole basis of agreeable society. 1 must 
confess that 1 know none more monotonous, nor more persuaded of its own pre¬ 
excellence, than the highest society of this country,—with but few exceptions, 
and those chiefly among foreigners, or persons who have resided a good deal on 
the Continent. A stony, marble cold spirit of caste and fashion rules all classes, 
and makes the highest tedious, the lowest ridiculous. True politeness of the 
heart and cheerful * bonbommie* are rarely to be met with in what is called so¬ 
ciety ; nor, if we look for foreign ingredients, do we find either French grace 
and vivacity, or Italian naturalness; but at most, German stiffiiess and awk¬ 
wardness concealed under an iron mask of arrogance and ‘ hauteur.* 

' In q)ite of this, the * nimbus’ of a firmly anchored aristocracy and vast 
wealth, (combined with admirable taste in spending it, which no one can deny 
them,) has stamped the Great World of this country as that ‘ par excellence,* 
of Europe, to which all other nations must more or less give way. But that 
foreigners individually and personally do not find it agreeable, is evident by 
their rarity in England, and by the still greater rarity of their desire to stay 
long. Every one of them at the bottom of his heart thanks God when he is out 
of English society; though personal vanity afterward leads him to extol that 
nninspiring foggy sun, whose beams assuredly gave him but little * comfort* 
when he lived in them.** 

^ What contributes much to the * dullness* of English society, is the haughty 
aversion which Englishmen (note well that I mean in their own country, for 
* abroad* they are ready enough to make advances) show to addressing an un¬ 
known person; if he should venture to address them, they receive it with the 
air of an insult. They sometimes laugh at themselves for this singular incivi- 
bty, but no one makes the least attempt to act differently when an opportunity 
offers. 

** Love of mischief is quite peculiar to the English people, and forms the sole 
apology for the grudging inhumanity with which the opulent classes shut up 
their charming pleasure-grounda It is worth inquiring, however, whether the 
nioroeeness of the rich was not the cause, instead of the effect, of the mischie- 
Tons temper of the poor. It is difficult for people on the Continent to imagine 
to what a pitch it goes.*’ 

** I did not observe that this struck any body; indeed the interest was gene¬ 
rally so slight, the noise and mischief so incessant, that it is difficult to under¬ 
stand how such distinguished artists can form themselves, with so brutal, in- 
difierent, and ignorant an audience as they have almost always before them. 
As I told you, the English theatre is not fiishionable, and is scarcely ever visited 
by what is called * good company.* The only advantage in this state of things 
is, that actors are not spoiled by that indulgence which is so ruinous to them in 
Germany.** 

^ The English, like tme Turks, keep the intellects of their wives and daugh- 
lers in as narrow bounds as possible, with a view of securing their absolute and 
€iclii8ive property in them as much as possible, and in general their sucoeas is 
perfoa.” 
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This is a sample of the manner in which Prince Puckler Mus 
kau describes liie people who caricature and deride all others. 
How have they borne the lash ? Have they too whined, and pro¬ 
ved themselves morbidly sensitive ? Oh, yes ! Never was pnnci 
or peasant so cut up. The London Quarterly dishes him in one, 
and the other ministerial journals in other ways, each according to 
his own fashion. But all hang and quarter him, without benefit of 
clergy. Alas ! It is a very difficult thing to whip and be whipped 
And if —says the lawyer, in regard to the gored ox. That essen¬ 
tially alters the case. Well, saith the best of all books, they that 
take the sword shall perish by the sword. 


MADHIGAL. 


ALTERED FROM BEN. JOHNSON, BY 0. B. SINGLETON. 


Look on her eyes—they light 
All that love’s world compriseth; 

Look on her brow, ’tis bright 
As love’s star when it riseth. 

Mark her face, it is fair, 

The opening flow^er not more so; 

Mark the soul in her air. 

And wonder not I adore so. 

II. 

Saw you the lily grow. 

Before rude hands profaned it ^ 

Saw you the driven snow 

Before the soil had stain’d it ? 

Felt you the fur of the beaver. 
Tasted the bag o’ the bee. 

Look’d on the swean’s down ever ? 
Far softer, far sweeter is she. 
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OF NEW WORKS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The third and fourth volumes of the Complete Works of Sir Walter Scott, 
with a Biography and his last Additions and Illustrations, to be comprised in 
seven volumes. New-York; Conner & Cooke. 

A magnificent work, beautifully got up in numbers, each comprising one of 
his novels. For cheapness, convenience, and elegance, we have seen nothing 
from our press that can surjiass this work, which will place the entire writings 
of that wonderful man, the favorite of all who read the English language, with¬ 
in reach of the means of every reader. We earnestly wish these enterprising 
and spirited publishers the success they merit—kinder wish in their line, we 
cannot utter. 

The Martyr’s Triumph, Buried Valley, and other Poems, by Grenville 
Mellen. Boston ; Lilly, Wait & Colman, 1833. 

We regret wanting space for an extended review of the contents of this vo¬ 
lume. Still we feel reluctant to pass the work in silence, brief as our notice 
roust be. Mr. Mellen has long stood before the public one of its favorite bards, 
and we may add, unquestionably the favorite of those powers that inspire song. 
All these verses are not alike inspired ; that could not be expected. But there 
is a vein of imagination, an elevation of thought, and, more than all, a tender¬ 
ness of pathos and chastened feeling, which will make their way to the heart of 
the reader, and inspire him with a love of the author, whose life is still the 
sweeter song. Instead of marring beautiful verse by analysis in tame prose, 
we will do the author a better service by letting him speak for himself in the 
following Invocation. 


AN INVOCATION. 

Come out of the sea, maiden 
Come out of the sea. 

With thy green tresses laden 
With jewels for me ; 

Out of the deep, where the sea-grass waves 
Its plumage in silence o’er gems and graves 
Come out, for the moonlight 
Is over the earth. 

And all ocean is bright 
With a beautiful birth: 

The birth of ten thousand gleaming things. 
Darting and dipping their silver wings! 
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Come out of the sea, maiden. 

Come out of the aea, 

f With thy green tresses laden 

With jewels for me. 

Come up with your rosy syren horn 
From caves of melody, 

Where the far down music of death is bom 
O maiden of the sea! 

Come, breathe to me tales of your coral halls. 
Where the echo of tempest never falls; 

Where faces are veil’d 
In a strange eclipse. 

And voice never wail’d 
From human lips j 

But a fathomless silence and glory sleep 
Far under the swell of the booming deep 
Come out of the sea, maiden, 

Come out of the ses 
With thy green tresses laden 
With jewels for me. 

Come forth and reveal 
To my tranced eye 
Where thy elf sisters steal 
In their beauty by. 

Like victors with watery flags unfurl'd 
Mid the buried wealth of a plunder'd world i 
Where the sea-snakes glide 
O'er monarchs drown'd, 

With their skulls yet in pride 
Of diamonds crown’d: 

Where the bones of a navy lie around, 

Awaiting the last stem trumpet's sound4 

O tell me if there 
The uncoflin’d dead, 

Who earth’s beautiful were, 

To their billowy bed, 

Some cavern of pearls, are borne far in. 

Where the spirits of Ocean their watch begini 
And their long hair, flung 
O’er their bosoms whiiei. 

Is the shroud of the young. 

The pale, and bright; 

And guarded for ages untouch’d they lie 
In the gaze of the sea-maid's sleepless eye. 

For, maiden I’ve dream'd 
Of long vigils kept 
O'er lost ones who gleam'd 
On our hearts ere they slept 
The visions of earth—too pure for decay 
In the silent, green ocean-halls treasur'd away. 
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And dierc to her rest 
A seraph went down, 

With her warm heart press’d 
To the heart she had won; 

Mid the shriek of the storm, and the thunder of waves, 
Sea-maiden, she shot to thy echoless caves. 

O come—I invoke thee, 

From thy dim chambers hither^ 

Bear me under the sea, 

Where white brows never wither: 

Lay me there, with my pale and beautiful dead. 

With her wet hair sweeping about my head! 

Come out of the sea, maiden. 

Come out of the sea. 

For my spirit is laden, 

And pants to be free; 

I would pass from the storms of this sounding shore, 
For the cloudless light of my years is o’er. 


The American Monthly Magazine, Vol. 1. New-York, 1833. 

/ 

This is a periodical respectably conducted, filled with good matter, got up 
in a good spirit. It shall not be our fault, if we do not walk beside our brother 
periodical in the disposition of a generous emulation, striving who of the two 
^lall exercise most kindness, and best advance the literature of our city and 
country. 

Legends of the Rhine and the Low Countries. 2 vols. Philadelphia; 

Carey & Hart 

These legends are by the well known author of “ Highways and Byways.” 
Some of them possess a harrowing interest. As for example, “ The Lady of 
the Cold Kisses,” the author evidently smiles sarcastically at the monstrous¬ 
ness of his own story. It is always injudicious to take any thing from the 
vraistTnblance^ by not being serious in a narration, and appearing to believe 
one’s own tale. On the whole, few books are better adapted for the reading 
in Steamboats, and those places where the spirit needs to be stirred by thriling 
fictions. 


Pakabuss, translated from the German of Erummaober. 1 voL 18 mo. pp. 

216. New-York; Peabody & Co. 

This work though translated with great fidelity to the original, does not 
much abound in Germanisms. Whoever has read the Idylls of Gessner, and 
is acquainted with the manner of many other similar German writers, will ad¬ 
mire in this work the same extreme simplicity, a kind of child-like naivete^ 
which will recommend it to all lovers of that kind of writing. It was thus the 
ancients instructed. It was thus Socrates taught. One circumstance must 
39 
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increase the value of these fables. They breathe a strain of the purest and 
holiest thought, and tend to inspire a spirit of communion with nature and 
its author. 

Sketches from Americah History, containing the Stories of Seijeant Jasper 
and the boy Gwynn. pp. 70. New-York; Morgan & Burger. 

These stories are happily told, in a pleasantness and piquancy of manner, 
between that of the far famed Weems and Peter Parley. It is got up in the 
style of the latter; and we know not why it may not prosper as well as that 
great favorite of the children’s repuMic. 

Discourses and Addresses on Surjects of American History, Arts, and Lite¬ 
rature, by Gulian C. Verplanck. 12 mo. pp. 257. New-York, 1833; 
J. & J. Harper. 

In these addresses, the proper analysis of which belongs to our Quarterly 
Reviews, we recognize the same amenity of polished diction, pure style and 
elevated thought, which have marked all ^e similar efforts of this gentjeman. 
Few men have deserved better of our American literary republic, or have done 
more to purify and exalt our taste in literature, particularly in the department 
of biography, of which he may be pronounced the American Tacitus, and of 
the fine arts. What was so pithily said by him who proposed only to cob»- 
pose the songs of the country to govern it, may with still more truth be said in 
reference to the intellectual dominion of those who compose and deliver aca¬ 
demic addresses of college, and other anniversaries. They have the best op¬ 
portunities of throwing salt into the fountains, and thus to purify all the streams 
that irrigate the land. The dumni transfer the influence to fourth of July 
orators, and the whole country becomes intellectually imbued with the 
healthful influence. The bearing is immense. Let those who minister in 
these important functions, bethink themselves of what they are doing, and, 
like this gentleman, give precept and example to repress bigotry, and raise up 
a spirit of liberal piety in its stead—to diffuse sound maxims in science, and 
give an onward impulse to good learning and the arts. This is the way, and 
these are the discourses, to call off the thoughts of the American young men 
from the noise and contention of pditics, to those elevating intellectual pur¬ 
suits, which flourish m the shade and in retirement, and which at once en¬ 
lighten, and improve the mind. We earnestly recommend the perusal of these 
elegant and instructive addresses. 

England and the English, by the author of Pelham,” &c. 2 vols. 12 mo.^ 
J. & J. Harper; New-York, 1833. 

Many a young lady will be bitterly taken in, by eagerly grasping vc^^ 
kimes, whidi, in size and form, resemble those of her favorite novelist, 
and purporting to be his last work; and will look with painful disap¬ 
pointment for the hero and heroine, the plot axMl the catastro^ihe of a nov^ 
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The work before us is as remote from that species of writing as can be 
imagined. It is in &ct, a series of essays or disquisitions upon an infinite 
number of subjects, apparently disconnected, but really having all some bearing 
upon an inquiry into the character of the English people, and the tendency of 
their social system. The manner is brilliant, the phrase, style and matter pi¬ 
quant, and the whole antithetical, and having, to avail ourselves of his own 
phrase, the clique of the present fashion of writing. In a word, it is for matter 
and manner what the admirers of Bulwer would expect of him upon his sub¬ 
jects. He shows bis cobrs throughout, as a sort of moderate democrat and an 
ardent philanthropist and lover of liberty, agreeing in some points with all the 
parties of English opinion, and in other and leading points disagreeing with all. 
But his tone is mu(^ oftener that of censure than of praise; and no British 
traveller has advanced severer things of us and our institutions, than this elo¬ 
quent writer has said of his own country. In short, he has avenged us of Eng¬ 
land. Having added, that the first part is somewhat quizically addressed to 
Talleyrand, we immediately enter upon the only useful ground that our limits 
permit, making some few extracts from the book. 

Jn speaking of the character of his nation, he inquires, why the English and 
French have quarrelled for so many centuries ? A quarrel nine times out of 
ten is merely the fermentation of a misunderstanding. The Greeks, in the 
habit of burning their parents, were wonderfully indignant at the barbarity of 
the Callatii, who were in the habit of eating them. The Englishman is vain 
of his country. Why ? It has produced Him. In bis own mind, he is the pivot 
of all things, the centre of the solar system. He cares little for any body, but 
himself. As for example, a certain merchant sojourned at an inn; and the 
boots by mistake called him up too early, Sir, quoth the boots, the day’s break¬ 
ing. Let it break, growled the merchant, it owes me nothing. According to 
Mr. Bulwer, while every thing in England has the semblance of democracy, it 
is really aristocratic. He finds, that all the great men as soon as they have 
made a ladder of popular favour, and mounted to some office not in the gifl 
of the people, become at once strong aristocrats, and despisers of the aids by 
which they ascended and the mass from which they rose. We can assure 
him, that as far as our experience goes it is the same thing with us. He re¬ 
grets the want of popular amusements in England. We are still more defi¬ 
cient in this respect than the English. One reason why the French peasantry 
are humane and moral, undoubtedly, is the number and tlie humanizing influ¬ 
ence of their amusements. 

Where all the village train, from labor free. 

Lead up their sports beneath the hawthorn tree. 

The grana means to keep people from fanaticism, bigotry, unsociable gloom, 
and guilty pleasure, is to give them innocent amusements and social enjoy¬ 
ments. 

It appears, from the showing of Mr. Bulwer, that the hospitality of the English 
is very accurately adjusted to the capacity of the parties of making a show and 
paying rent All the morals, and tenderness, and generosity of the country 
seem to him confined to the middle classes. The common sense of the English, 
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which has been so much insisted on, is, according to him, only the keen and self¬ 
ish perception of mewn and tuum. The duel between Mr. Ham and my lord 
Haw, is admirably managed. His reflections upon military reform are judi¬ 
cious, and his illustrations, by the exhibition of fictitious examples, eloquent and 
impressive. Never have your matter of fact people been better hit off. His pic¬ 
ture of match making is exceedingly graphic, and yet revolting. The influence 
of clique is one of the masonic secrets of English society. They who possess it 
have the power of selling and dispensing a person’s estimation, male or female, 
and in every walk. Prophets in England, as elsewhere, appear to be out of 
honor at home. Hence such multitudes of the English wandering abroad. He 
quotes a passage of most pathetic eloquence, on the infancy of the poor, from 
Elia. We have not read any thing of deeper pathos, and, at the hazard of 
crowding our pages, we give it entire. 

** The innocent prattle of his children takes out the sting of a man’s poverty. 
But the children of the very poor do not prattle! It is none of the least fright¬ 
ful features in that condition, that there is no childishness in its dwellings. Poor 
people, said a sensible old nurse to us once, do not bring up their children ; they 
drag them up. The little careless darling of the wealthier nursery, in their 
hovel is transformed betimes into a premature reflecting person. No one has 
time to dandle it, no one thinks it worth while to coax it, to sooth it, to toss it 
up and down, to humor it. There is none to kiss away its tears. If it cries it 
cries, it can only be beaten. It has been prettily said that * a babe is fed with 
milk and praise.’ But the aliment of this poor babe was thin, unnourisbing; 
the return to its little baby tricks andefibrts to engage attention, bitter ceaseless 
objurgation. It never had a toy, or knew what a coral meam. It grew up 
without the lullaby of nurses; it was a stranger to the patient fondle, the hush¬ 
ing caress, the attracting novelty, the costlier plaything, or the cheaper ofi*>hand 
contrivance to divert the child; the prattled nonsense (best sense to it,) the wise 
impertinences, the wholesome lies, the apt story interposed, that puts a stop to 
present sufferings, and awakens the passion of young wonder. It was never 
sung to—no one ever told to it a tale of nursery. It was dragged up, to live or 
to die as it happened. It has no young dreams. It broke at once into the iron 
realities of life. A child exists not for the very poor as any object of dalliance; 
it is only another mouth to be fed, a pair of little hands to be betimes inured to 
labor. It is the rival, till it can be the co-operator, for the food with the parent. 
It is never his mirth, his diversion, his solace; it never makes him young again, 
with recalling his young times. The children of the very poor have no young 
times. It makes the very heart bleed to overhear the casual street talk be-, 
tween a poor woman and her little girl, a woman of the better sort of poor, in a 
condition rather above the squalid beings which we have been contemplating. 
It is not of toys, of nursery books, of summer holidays, (fitting that age;) of the 
promised sight, or play; of praised sufficiency at school. It is of mangling and 
clear starching, of the price of coals, or of potatoes. The questions of the child, 
that should be the very outpourings of curiosity in idleness, are marked with 
forecast and melancholy providence. It has come to be a woman, before it was 
a child. It has learned to go to market; it chaffers, it haggles, it envies, it 
murmurs; it is knowing, acute, sharpened; it never prattles. Had we not rea¬ 
son to say, that the home of the very poor is no home ?” 
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It is impossible to 6nd a more forcible expression in any book, than that, 
which he applies to Sir Harry Hargrove, a scholar with a .mind full of obsolete 
errors and threadbare prejudices. “ If,” says the author, “ a truth for a mo¬ 
ment gleam upon him, it decomposes all his habits of thought, like a stray sun^ 
beam on a cave full of bats.'' Dreadful indeed must be the sufferings of the over¬ 
wrought and unfed poor in the manufactories of that country, by the evidence 
of the late solemn investigations. No wonder they are so depraved; no won¬ 
der the far greater number of the children among them are illegitimate, when 
the felons fare better, and are better fed than the paupers. But we may not 
farther dwell upon this eloquent book. Every thing in church and state, under 
his searching inspection, appears abundantly out of joint in that singular country, 
whose inhabitants claim such unlimited license to vilify and find fault with adl 
others. According to him, education is in a low and most wretched condition. 
The higher education, the more systematic morality, taught in despotic Prussia, 
are found to be based on much more respect for the people, than is entertained 
in England. We are pleased to find that Mr. Bulwer considers religious educa¬ 
tion indispensable to national prosperity. Hence, he is an earnest friend to in¬ 
fant schools, Sabbath schools, and universal education. On all these points he 
is a thorough reformist. He is with us in deprecating the inculcation of the 
gross doctrines of materialism, which constitute the universal creed in France, 
and seem to be becoming prevalent everywhere, among what are called the 
higher orders. Harping a theme, on which we have earnestly dwelt again and 
again, he finds that religion does not consist in dogma, and cannot be obtained 
by the analysis of mathematical reasoning. It is a sentiment, a feeling. It is 
love. It is tenderness of heart. It is the pathos of error and wretchedness. It is 
an impulse of instinct, raising the soul to the Divinity, as flame ascends, and as 
rivers roll to the sea. Hence the coldness of the decorum of modern fashionable 
pulpits is calculated well enough to inspire sleep, and yawning, and any thing 
rather than earnest feeling. Well was Dr. Young aware of this, when, striving 
to operate upon his audience, by the well bred whisper, and the courtly enun¬ 
ciation, he paused, remarked his inability to move them, and burst into tears. 

We could devote many pages to comments upon this eloquent and useful 
book, which, we doubt not, will be severely handled in England; but most of 
our readers will peruse the book themselves, and render further comment un¬ 
necessary. Multitudes will fasten upon it as a novel, and, allured by its spright¬ 
liness and pungency, and the new views which it takes of England, will be im¬ 
perceptibly drawn into useful information, instead of dwelling on the flimsy follies 
of a modern novel, and will get instruction, where they sought only amusement. 

We remark one curious fact recorded, as a constituent of English conversation. 
We have observed it in innumerable instances to be equally a ridiculous appen¬ 
dage to American parlance. We mention it, because our own object is utility, 
and because no ridiculous habit is easier to reform. Mr. Bulwer notes, that an 
English narrator, in common colloquy, hesitates, and adds er, or it should be, 
as with us, uh to the final syllable. It is quite as common in America as in Eng¬ 
land, to hear a man relating an anecdote after this fashion. I believe-uA—that 
the truth-uh is not, as there told-uh—but ihat-uh, &c. Every one can remem¬ 
ber to have heard volumes of conversation in this stumbling, hesitating, gaping 
manner, with the ridiculous ub, at the end of every third word. You will now 
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and then meet with a man, who has felt the manifest absurdity and awkward¬ 
ness of such a clownish appendage to his conversation, who converses right on¬ 
ward, as direct as if he read what he has to remark, without any of this vile uh, 
tagged to his phrases. We suspect this to be one of the mechanical and almost 
unconscious advantages, which a pleasant talker possesses over the common 
style of conversation. This avoidance is so easy, that surely no well bred 
man would wish to practise it. 


The Harpe’s Head, a Legend of Kentucky, by James Hall, author of the “ Sol* 
dier's Bride,” &c., 12mo. pp. 256. Key db Biddle, Philadelphia. 

After a few circumstances of scenery, we are brought acquainted with ‘ our hero,^ 
whose coat, waistcoat, and breeches, appearance, port, and circumstances, are 
not given after the fashion of Scott; but the imaginations of his feir readers are 
turned out wool-gathering upon a mystery. But we are soon led into a thick plot, 
and other personages are described with mighty particularity. The descripUons are 
pufty and detailed, giving fearful omens of a storm in a teapot In good sooth, 
there has been so much of this west country twaddle, that we are heartily tired of it 
Jack Downing's slang does well for a half a column of a newspaper. Walter Scott's 
Doric Scotch interests, because he has genius, and that can gild every thing it touches; 
and his Scotch have always either force of character or pathos. But a whole 
book made up of aalt river roarings and west country slang dialect, is more tedious 
than a book of anecdotes, in proportion as the details of the former have neither the 
salt, nor piquancy of any sort of the latter, and can have no other interest, than, 
dealt out in very small parcels at a time, to raise the coarse laugh of broad farce ; a 
laugh, in which no man indulges without losing, on after reflection, something of 
self respect. This gentleman's Peter Featherton, and some other things in the 
Western Souvenir were well, and good of their kind. But we find the washy twad¬ 
dle of this and half a dozen similar books full of long and wonderful details about 
nothing, without any pathos, any deep feeling, any moral, any aim, or end, as dull 
as last year's almanacs. If any one can read this book through, we wish him joy. 
But his thoughts and ways are not ours. 


American Monthly Review. Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

A work as malignant as it is lumbering and dull. The reverend editor, we are 
told, understands at least one department of the * Natural Sciences,’—the right be- 
stowment of poppies both from the desk and his review. Nothing but the final 
sleep can quell him whom he has not science to despatch, in two paragraphs, from 
either place to the land of dreams. He came over an ill fated book of ours last 
spring, raking us fiercely fore and aft, ‘ smelling bottle in hand.* Our friend, 
Charles Hammond, afldrmed, that this eflbrt did indeed smell of the bottle^ matter and 
manner; and sure we are that none but a drunken man could have penned k. 
Moral considerations should have taught the reverend gentleman better manners; 
nor does such an impotent eflbrt at assassination seem in keeping, when coining 
from the philosophic shades and repose of Cambridge. But we assure the gentle¬ 
man, that such reputation as we happen to have is out of his reach; and he doee 
wrong to talk of ‘ nailing a person,’ who has heard so much thunder as we have, 
* to the wall.* The amiable and witty man must not think of applying such a cni- 
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cifying operation to one who has seen so many years. It is altogether too rongh a 
process. Let him not nm a muck at ns with his poppy cake, and we will sustain 
as we may the threatened operation of being nailed to the wall. 

He affirms, that we know nothing about the natural sciencea^ that is, ashe teacbea 
them. But, reverend sir, we do know a thing or two; for example, we know the differ* 
ence between a blockhead and a good head; and we know that if our IxxA had been 
as (lull, as science should be by your gauge, we should have been adjudged your 
brightest leathern medal, and been made free of your corporation of owls in a leaden 
box. Hinc ills lachryms. We dared to be other than dull. That was our crime, 
and a most wanton rebellion against your canons. Your reviewer found us guilty of 
the physics of Aime Martin, whose work had had nine editions in Paris, and was, 
probably, as good a book upon physics, as Mr. Willard could write. The ignorance 
and error, which you please to charge upon us, are really the crime of Aime Martin. 
Evciy error, but two, which you animadvert upon is his. Little would you have 
been willing, but from your own ignorance, to have ascribed to us the writing of that 
accomplished scholar, one of the thirty-six departments of whose brain, would pro* 
bably contain twenty such intellects as yours, without the sensation of being crowded. 
Stick to your poppies, sir, and let men, whom you do not understand, alone. 


Atalantis, a Story of the Sea: in three parts, pp. 80. J. & J. Harper; New-York. 

We recognise in this eccentric sort of water-witch drama the effort of a for¬ 
mer acquaintance of ours, of most nimble wit, imagination run wild, and a 
brain full of strange and fiery fancies. There is pregnant matter in him. 
Most severely has he been whipt by the scorpion lash of criticism. Dr. Busby, 
the renowned ancient trainer of English scholars, used to say that the rod was 
his sieve. They, who sifted well through it, were sure to attain eminence. 
This young gentleman has neither been crushed, nor broken down in spirit, 
nor exasperated into the conviction, that the critics were all wickedly in the 
wrong. He has profited much, and there is a vast space for further improve¬ 
ment. But to the story. It is a clear and well got up Arabian night afiair, a real 
sea goblin concern, with enough imagination and eloquence, and beautiful figure, 
and splendid conception, and wild paintings of such stuff as dreams are made of, 
thrown away upon it, to have woven and embellished a real painting of life 
and living things, that would have come home to men’s business and bosoms. 
As it is, Atalantis and Onesimarchus, Nea, and the rest of the Calibans and sea 
monsters smack far less of nature, vraisemblancey and any the least touch of hu¬ 
manity, than the forms of men which fancy can image in the evening clouds, 
or the shifting hues of the coals as approaching night gives new lustre to a 
wintry fire. Magic is now beyond the credulity of eight years. The mind 
takes no pleasure in seeing a moon-calf of the sea by his devilment whip¬ 
ping up islands, and sinking them again. The conceptions are utterly too 
wide from human nature and human sympathy. Isabella and Leon are how¬ 
ever, as they phrase it in Kentucky, ‘ real humans,* They are wrecked by the 
magic of that filthy and nauseous spawn of sea vermin, Onesimarchus. But 
Leon turns out to be little better than a shadow by falling in love with the dainty 
mermaid Atalantis, or rather she with him. A wedding is the result, and down 
they go ten thousand fathoms deep in Davy’s Locker, among the sea green 
meadows, coral caves, and drowned bodies with pearls for eyes. 
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and then meet with a man, who has felt the manifest absu^ 
ness of such a downiah appendage to his conversation, wb j- 
ward, as direct as if he read what he has to remark, wit)*^ ^ ; 
tagged to his phrases. We suspect Ais to be one of 0; ^ J 
unconscious advantages, which a pleasant talker * tj 
style of conversation. This avoidance is so esy -'/ // 
man would wish to practise it. ^ 

_ • 

The Hasp*’. Hm), a Legend of Kentack V/Y'" 
dier ’0 Bride,” &c., 12mo. pp. 256. Key * ' / 

After a few circumstances of scenery — / art, 

whose coat, waistcoat, and breeche ///>/ 
not given after the feshion of Sco* * Influence 

turned out wool-gathering upon ' :y: / ^ n gojjg 

and other personages are descri’ / / *' 
pufiy and detailed, giving f' f Blmple to thy ear, 

there has been so much of t> y near— 

Jack Downing’s slang dof .loice of brighter destiny, 

Doric Scotch interests, h / ^ jeueath the sea. 

and his Scotch have ^ ^ x. y ^ —m 

book mad. np of .o’ ** ^.U not lorn Jhe Ay, for, haply prm. d, 

f„ce to the sea-maid a breast, 

than a book of ar throws aside lu clog of clay, 

salt, nor piquan' ^oars away. 


/ / , instead 

r/f /en Lord 

• us verses 

. One real 
for more of 
at takes place 
a taste of the 
following. It is 
jf the song which 
the depths of her 


. ith a Eong 

* 

.de simple to thy ear. 


dealt out in ve 
laugh, in wb 
self respec’ 
Westerp 
die of 
notb^* 


And freely soars away. 

Yet perishing not—thy form has but become 
With renovated bloom, 

A principle of freedom, which may roam, 

Making the world Its home; 

But chlefest. In the sparry caves of sea, 

Dwelling with love and me. 

Far down In the deep waters Is an Isl^ 

Where sunbeams ever smile— 

Strong are the rocks the gentle shores protect, 

With flow’rs and fruitage deck’d— 

Glad are the azure waves that round It gUd^ 

With music and with pride— 

And sweet affections bom of love and truth. 

Have there perpetual youth— 

While hearts, more fond than those from which we llo^ 
Give gladness to the sea. 


American Quarterly Keview. Sept. 1833, pp. 254. To be published in 
future by Messrs. Key & Biddle. 

This number consists of ten articles, of which five are on American subjects. 
We have had time to do no more than to give them a cursory inspection. Our 
impression on the whole is, that the number is a respectable one. Some of 
the articles we have pencilled for further perusal and can only say at presen^ 
that we found great pleasure in reading the review of Felton’s Homer, and 
Roscoe’s Life and Writings. 
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Militakt and Naval Magazine of the United States. Sept. Na pp. 64* 
Washington; Thompson & Homans, 1833. 


It contains fourteen articles, which well sustain the former reputation of the 
work. We extract from it the following spirited * Midshipman^s Return.’ 


THE MIDSHIPMAN’S RETURN, 

Away, away! for my native hills, 

The fruits, the flowers, and the berries ripe; 
The woods, the lakes, and the sparkling rills, 
The rocks, the vines, and the splashing mills,— 
Far from the sound of the boatswain’s pipe. 

Hurrah! good driver, crack up your team! 

I long to leave the sight of the sea, 

With its ships, and its silvery gleam, 

To roam on the banks of my native stream. 

As gay and free as I used to be. 

Away ! lash on the trunks, Mr. Whip, 

For there I’ve shells and curious things, 

For which, unless you allow them to slip, 
ni have a kiss from a rosy lip. 

More dewy than the morning’s wings. 

Hurrah! no more mast-headings to cry. 

When on the watch for falling asleep ; 

From boats, and ropes, and angles I fly, 

From lunars and trigonometry— 

Hurrah! and no more watches to keep I 

No more to be scared by the dread First Luff, 

Or Captain’s threats for wrong ‘ day’s work’— 
For log-book blots, or any such stuflT; 

No more to dine upon beef and ‘ duff/ 

Or water to eat with a fork! 


Good bye, Billy! our anchor’s aweigh, 

Billy, the noblest and best mess-mate I 
The driver whips as he wheels me away, 
Snap, crack! as if the deuce was to pay, 

And on our speed depended the state. 

Hurrah! for the sweet breathing grove. 

The bowl of milk, and the strawberry feast. 
The friends at home, and the maiden I love; 
Long shall it be e’er again I rove; 

On shore I’ll remain for three weeks at least! 


The Mode op Protecting Domestic Industry. Pamphlet, pp. 48; By Clin* 
ton Roosevelt. New-York; McElralh & Bangs. 

This is a section of the illimitable and bottomless political economy and 
tariff discussions. We observe that disputants upon these questions can come 
40 
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to at least as many opposite conclusions, as religious sectarians can draw from 
the scriptures. From the same starling point one can land at the north and the 
other at the south pole. The writer before us seems no friend to the banking 
system in general, and he assails the U. S. Bank in particular, with unsparing 
acrimony. The American or Hamiltonian system finds little more favour at his 
hands. He is adverse to the theory, Imsse allcr, and seems to like neither free 
trade nor tariff. In a word we should think our earnest declaimer, whose 
work is hot with Cayenne, was most difficult to please. ‘ Non nobis tantas 
componere lites.* 

The Guide to Dofestic Happiness, in a series of letters. New edition 
18 mo. pp. 144. New-York ; Charles Wells. 

The tone of this little work is deep, and the character stem and serious. 
But it is full of useful instruction and excellent precepts. Would that they 
were more known, and heeded. There would be more happiness, where alone it 
is to be found, around the family altar. 


The Parson’s Daughter, by the author of/Sayings and Doings.’ 2 toIs. 

Philadelphia ; Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 

This is a genuine old fashioned love tale, the plot turning upon the many 
colored incidents of society and love. We deem that a novel ought to be 
such, to commence in a falling in love, to go on in all the jealousies, doubts, 
distresses, poolings, reconciliations, just making the harbor of matrimony, and 
then being driven out to sea again, and to end in a death or two, to make way 
for a marriage. If it be convenient to throw in a duel or two, so much the 
belter. Then whole pages must be filled with dramatic dialogue of such brief 
lines, as to make excellent matter for the author, who is paid by the page. 
This is one of the best novels of this class, and will be read with great interest 
by all those, who desire to find tlie true incidents and catastrophe of an ancient 
love tale of the by gone days. 


Bridgewater Treatise on the Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of God, by 
^ Dr. Chalmers, &c. Philadelphia; Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 12 mo. pp. 308. 

Dr. Chalmers in this work, with his accustomed eloquence, and girded in his 
strong panoply, ‘ to justify the ways of God to man,’ takes up the great aigu- 
ment, that man in his natural and moral powers is fitted for this universe, and 
that it is fitted for him. No other argument can be more conclusive in proving 
an intelligent and benevolent creating power. From the nature of the soul and 
the adaptation of this world to make it happy, through the discipline of virtue, 
he infers the immortality of the soul. From the supremacy of conscience, the 
inherent pleasure of virtue, and misery of vice, he infers its accountability. 
Such are the leading topics of discussion in this high theme. It is much in the 
style and manner of Brown and the other Scotch writers of the modern Edin« 
burgh School rather diffuse and declamatory, not always clear, firom sMarifioiiig 
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perspicuity to long periods, of Ciceronian members, involved and rounded for 
the sake of rhythm and effect. This may be most impressive to those, who 
love declamation and the mystic style of those writers who are considered deep 
in proportion as they are difficult of comprehension. But for us, one page of 
the simple, clear, arranged, and lucid writing of Combe, on the same general 
theme, conveyed more information than all the harangues that could be com¬ 
pressed into a folio, in this manner of Chalmers and Brown and the other de- 
claimers of that school. 

Oran—^THE Outcast ; or, A Season in New-York. 2 vols. 12 mo. New-YoA; 
Peabody & Co. 

This eccentric work—partly novel and partly satire, embodies a good deal of ne¬ 
gro dialect, slang, and profanity, is rather tart upon the manners of New-York, and 
the unfortunate beings called dandies. It is not without interest and smartness ; 
and we should think that the author possessed the promise of a higher effort. This 
is evidently little more than an attempt at a jeu d'esprit. 

The Last Man, by Mary W. Shelly, author of Frankenstein, dec. 2 vols. Phila¬ 
delphia ; Carey, Lea de Blanchard. 

We suppose this lady to be the widow of the far famed poet and atheist Shelly. 
She has constructed a thrilling tale of much pathos, power, and horror; wilder, more 
extravagant, and remoter from probability, than ever entered the fevered brain of an 
expiring man, held back on this side the invisible country by the momentary stimu¬ 
lus of alcohol and laudanum. It is a sort of detailed and prose copy of Byron’s ter¬ 
rible painting of darkness. Gloomy indeed must be the musings of the widow of 
a man so gifted and so horribly dark in his creed as Shelly, imagining herself alone 
in the universe. A love tale, and the usual incidents of a novel, the era of which is 
supposed in 2098, conduct Verney by the aid of earthquake, pestilence and ship¬ 
wreck, to his dreary catastrophe of being the last man —an unfortunate title, which 
we are sure ladies will not admire ; for though men arc filthy, smoking, spitting am- 
mals, with rough chins, yet they are useful in keeping off the dogs from ladies, and 
divers other offices of indispensable utility. Yet there is genius in these volumes, 
and many a sad mind will be arrested by the sombre eloquence and force of these 
paintings. 

Select Works op Tobias Smollet, 2 vols. 8vo., with a Memoir of the Life and 
Writings of the Author, by Sir Walter Scott: Philadelphia; Carey, Lea dt Blan¬ 
chard. 

We are glad to see the select works of this standard autlior, over which so many 
thousands have indulged the hearty and medicinal laugh of their young days, got up 
so handsomely and in such a cheap and accessible form. These volumes embrace 
the novels and poems of Dr. Smollet; writings, which will continue the freshness of 
their interest, as long as the English language shall last. The only remark neces¬ 
sary to be made, in regard to the prefatory memoir, is to name the author. Sir Wal¬ 
ter Scott, and to say that it appears to us one of his most pithy and happy notices. 
We wish the publishers the success, which their undertaking and the manner of its 
execution so amply merit. 
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The Modern Cymon, from the * Jean' of C. Paul de Kock, 2 yoLb. Philadelphia; 

Caiey, Lea Blanchard, 1833. 

This is one of the most amusing books that we have read. We admire that more 
works of this kind are not translated from the French. Novels of this class are much 
more adapted to the meridian of American manners, than the Bond-street dandyism 
of English novels, which invariably transport us a thousand leagues from any of the 
truth and simplicity of nature. In this book, there are no lords, no castles, nothing 
of the slang and clique of the artificial and forced state of existence. The characters 
are few, the plot simple, no episode, the interest untiring, unrelaxing. The charac¬ 
ters are all common persons in the middle walks ; and yet the writer proves, that man, 
in the abstract, not the lord nor the dandy, is the material of true interest The at¬ 
tention to this story never falters for a moment, and continually increases to the ca¬ 
tastrophe. Jean, the hero, is a spoiled only child and heir; who spits, smokes, 
swears, is rude, learns nothing, knows nothing. But he has a good organization, and 
is on the whole a good subject. All in good time he meets with Caroline, loves, and 
inconsequence experiences the most complete transformation. Caroline returns his 
love, and marries him. The moral is good, and nothing is wrong but the rather im¬ 
probable and marvellous magnitude and completeness of the metamoiphosis. 


Cheering Views or Man and Providence, drawn from a Consideration of the Ori¬ 
gin, Uses, and Remedies of Evil, by Warren Burton. Boston ; Carter, Hendee db 
Co., 18mo., pp. 264. 

We have only space most cordially to recommend this excellent little work to the 
attention of those more thoughtfiil and serious minds, who wish to see light thrown 
upon those passages of the divine government, that, to ordinary observation, are apt 
to appear either doubtful, or involved in inexplicable gloom. Upon earth and its 
evils, upon life and its sorrows, upon death, and all beyond, this book has shed a 
bright and cheering aspect, and has eloquently vindicated the wisdom and benevo¬ 
lence of the Almighty. The amiable and promising youthful author has recently 
published a work, * The District School, as it was,' which has deservedly been ex¬ 
ceedingly popular. This excellent moral work, whose title we have quoted above, 
on the contrary, has fallen we are told, unhonored from the press. We regret it, 
and assure our readers, that, in our judgment, few works of the kind will better re¬ 
pay attentive and consecutive perusal. We much mistake, if the name of this 
^oung man does not soon become favorably known among our distinguished writers. 

The Complete Works op Lord Byron, in twelve numbers. Teller, Turell db Co., 
Periodical Booksellers, New-York. 

This is a magnificent undertaking, and one of the handsomest and most correct 
editions of the noble poet, that can be met with. The work contains many poems 
and much prose of his, which has not appeared in any previous edition. This, there¬ 
fore, may fairly be pronounced a more ample and complete edition of his works, than 
has yet appeared. Appended to it is a Biography and Critical Analysis of his wri- 
tings, by Mr. Halleck, whose talents and fidelity in that lino need no encomium. 
There is an advantage, also, in these periodical editions of the standard writers, 
which the publishers of these days, deeper read than those of the ol di* n tinm in hn- 
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man nature, begin to understand. We are beguiled in this way into the purchase 
of books, oy not meeting the whole draft at once, but by encountering it in small 
periodical payments, which else would not have been bought. The effort, we trust, 
cannot be other than successful. 


Martin Faber, the Story of a Criminal, pp. 189. New-York, 1833 ; J. dc J. 

Harper. 

This is a kind of Eugene Aram tale, of harrowing interest, in short periods, in 
the dramatic and declamatory style, and with great force and eloquence in the de¬ 
lineation of character. Martin Faber is a most fiendish, gratuitous villain, * nullum 
virtute redenUum,^ without a touch of good in his nature. Such characters are 
unnatural. Men are neither fiends, nor angels, but a little of both. This walking 
monster is contrasted by William Harding, a strange, eccentric, nervous genius, as 
extravagantly good, as the other is bad. But we are not going to deprive the rea¬ 
der of the interest of the denouement for himself We noted obvious defects in the 
style, but defects incident to youthful genius and talent. The language, the phrases, 
like the characters, are exaggerated. There is not sufficient softness of light and 
shadow in the transitions. But these defects apart, this story will excite and sus¬ 
tain interest, though we cannot but doubt the tendency of tales of such unmitigated 
horror. This, however, contains a broad and good moral, the reward of virtue, and 
the agony and punishment of guilt, brought about by their own natural tendency. 


Buckingham’s New-England Magazine. Sept. 1833. 

The leading article of this number is a Biographical Sketch of the Hon. Edward 
Everett—felicitous, compact and just. The whole number is filled with interesting 
matter. The untiring industry, and unabated energy of the editor, under the pres¬ 
sure of the severest of earthly afflictions, is worthy of all praise. This excellent 
Periodical has attained a rank in this department, which places it above fear from 
enemies, and beyond the need of any eulogy of friends. 


The Invisible GEriTLEMAN, by the author of ‘ Chartley, the Fatalist,* Ac. 2 vols. 

Philadelphia, 1833 ; Carey A Hart. 

The author of this work, probably deeming the public sated with novels begin¬ 
ning in love, proceeding in intrigue and thickening difficulties, with a duel or two 
by way of episode, and ending in the catastrophe of marriage, has broken new 
ground. This novel places the hero and heroine before us, ready at the commence¬ 
ment for a launch into the gulf of matrimony. But the hero walking in the garden 
of his future father-in-law, meets with an ugly, unearthly old gentleman, who con¬ 
trives to anoint his left ear with invisible salve, and the right ear with visible. 
Pinching the left ear renders him invisible, and the right restores him back to vision. 
With a vile cariosity, to hear what his beloveil and some of her ‘ dear friends* 
think and say of him, he goes among them invisible. Bloody noses, lies, fainting, 
jealousy are the consequence. He afterward plays blind man's huff to immense 
advantage. The plot thickens, he becomes fearful to his friends, and in the eye of 
his father-in-law sold to the bad one. He gets involved in an inextricable labyrinth of 
lies, duels and difficulties. His beloved cuts him, and he finds the privilege of in- 
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Tuibility no privilege at all. Sacb, we suppose, is the intended moral. But tlm 
queer ancient giver of this bad privilege meets him, just at the crisis of his being in 
the very depths, delivers the poor pilgrim of his budget, and in becoming sure of 
being always visible to his beloved, she relents, and the bushel of perplexities finally 
empties, as usual, into the sea of marriage. The whole affair must be considered 
an allegory, in the Bunyan style, inculcating in a very amusing story the advan¬ 
tage of always being in a moral condition to be presentable. In fact, it is a sermon, 
in the form of a novel, against subterfuge and lies ; and though, in the affair of 
conferring invisibility, not the least effort is made to preserve vraisemblancef the 
originality of the plan renders this book one of great interest. 


Poems, by William Cullen Biyant pp. 240. New-York; E. Bliss. 

Though this Collection has been for a considerable time before the public, we 
have had no opportunity to notice it; and there is in all the productions of this wri¬ 
ter an amaranthine and unwithering freshness, which, with all lovers of song and 
the intellectual glory of our country, will need no apology for recurring to this book 
at any time or place. No poet in our country, we might perhaps add in any coun¬ 
try, is so exquisite in rhythm, so classically pure and accurate in language, so ap¬ 
propriate in diction, phrase, simile, metaphor, as Bryant. He dips his pen in words, 
as an endowed painter his pencil in colors. The most fastidious will scarcely find 
a word to alter—and of all poets he is in his material, development, allusion, and ac¬ 
cessory ideas, the most scrupulously pure and chaste. His vein is deep, his chosen 
themes serious, and generally tinged with a not unpleasing melancholy. Pathos is 
his pre-eminent endowment, and his lyre discourses its most excellent music, when 
the strain is the grave, and the trophies of the all conquering king, the broken ties 
of earth, and their reunion in heaven. Humor, though evidently his strange work, 
comes occasionally at the bidding of his muse, not broad, but a humor in keeping 
with his whole character, as a poet, terse, chaste, delicate, raising only the internal 
smile of the mind, the best and happiest kind of all. The ** Ode to a Moscheto,” 
and * A Meditation on Rhode Island Coal,’ are samples. But the lines * To a 
Waterfowl,’ some verses in the * Thanatopsis,’ * The Groves were God’s first 
Temples,’ and ‘ To the Evening Wind,’ must always bo chief favorites with 
lovers of what is elevated in thought, splendid in imagination, and rich and felici¬ 
tous in diction, as long as English poetry shall last. Still, for us, we admit, * The 
Death of the Flowers’ is the sweetest ode in the collection, and of its kind the mort 
beautiful in our language. Decies repetita placebit. We never tire of repeating 
it. Never has been such an admirable delineation of New-England autumnal 
scenery. We cannot forbear quoting the last stansa, often as it has a]q;>eared b^ 
fore the public. 

And then I think of one, who in her youthful beauty died. 

The fair, meek blossom, that grew up and faded by my side. 

In the cold moist earth we laid her, when the forest cast the lea^ 

And we wept, that one so lovely should have a life so brief; 

Yet not unmeet it was, that one, like that young friend of ours, 

So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the flowers. 

We would love to examine the crania, (and we have furnished such in our country,) 
of those writersy critics I poets ! who could find in (heir hearts to vilify, htlittto; or 
damn with fEunt praise William Cullen Bryant. 
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TKAifSATLAirrio Skktohbs, comprising visits to the most interesting scenes in North 
and South America, and the West Indies, dec., by Capt. J. £. Alexander, dec., 
author of * Travels in Ava, Persia,* dec., large 8vo. pp. 378. Philadelphia; Key 
dr Biddle. 

We have not had time to give this large volume the attentive reading, which it ob* 
viously deserves, and we intend to recur to it at length in a future article. At pre¬ 
sent we can only remark, that we are glad to see the spirited publishers producing 
in a form so cheap and handsome, a work which, from the inspection we have given 
h, we should think the most interesting and amusing, and we may add, instructive 
of any book yet written by British travellers in America. Among the snatches of 
verses, which abound in the work, we observed a stanza on the many interestuig 
■trangers, particularly among the young and beautiful, who repair with hectic in their 
bosom, and its funeral rose in their cheek, to the splendid island of Madeira, to die 
amidst its showers of roses, and balmy atmosphere. We give the stanza transpro^ed, 
as Bayes has it, and the original, from which it is altered. Alexander's version: 

The genius of the isle, that showers 
His germs of fruit, his fairest flowers, 

Hath cast his robes of vernal bloom 
In guardian fondness o'er their tomb. 

Original, from which the above was imitated, by M. P. Flint, of Alexandria, La. 

The genius of the wild has strown 
His germs of fruits, his fairest flowers; 

' And cast his robe of vernal bloom. 

In guardian fondness, o'er her tomb. 

In this way these sapient travellers first appropriate any good things, they find 
iqKm ns, and then, perchance, turn round, and vilify us. 


Illustbations or Phbbnoloot, dtc. Edited by George H. Calvert, with an Intio* 

ductioD by the Editor, 12mo. pp. 192. Baltimore; William Joseph Neal. 

This work contains a selection of articles from the Edinburgh Phrenological Jour¬ 
nal, and the transactions of the Edinburgh Phrenological Society, illustrated by a 
great number of plates. Of the fundamental principle of this science, a principle, 
from which all its important doctrines flow, as axioms, to wit, that the brain is the or¬ 
ganized machinery of thought, that it is divided into as many organs, as there are 
specific, intellectual, moral, and sentient faculties, is in our view a truth so obvious, 
that it will soon be thought absurd to question it. From these principles, simple and 
obvious as they seem, if established and universally received, consequences to edu¬ 
cation, science, morals, and religion will flow, of which even the disciples of phreno¬ 
logy scarcely dream at present. It is of the utmost importance that a science, which 
has been so vilified on the one hand, and misapprehended on the other, should be 
presented in its simplest and most abbreviated forms. This is an excellent manual 
ibr this purpose, and withal contains a great amount of amusing reading, blended 
with the instruction. We consider it a veiy seasonable book on the subject, and are 
grateful to the editor for the industry and care with which he has presented it to the 
public. 
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Tales or the Caravansary, by James Baillie Fraser, author of the * Kuzzilbash,’ 

dec., 12mo. pp. 288. Carey, Lea de Blanchard. 

There is a charm in oriental tales, partly from an association with the most impres¬ 
sive of all books, the Scriptures, partly from the recollections of our juvenile days of 
vernal freshness, when no book charmed like the Arabian Nights, partly from the 
primitive simplicity of life and manners which such talcs present, from the gorgeous 
drapery and glowing colors, and splendor of imagination, which the writer of these 
stories has well understood, and known how to make the reader feel. Those who 
remember with how much delight they perused the Kuzzilbash, will need no incite- 
ment to keep up their interest in this book, which we find quite as amusing as that. 


Works preparing for the Press. —Mr. Samuel L. Knapp, the well known authtnr 
of a Biography of Daniel Webster, and of various other works, has issued a Pros¬ 
pectus for publishing Female Biography.* From the long direction of his 
talents in that line, and from his established character as a writer, from his research 
and application, there can be no doubt, that it will be a work of interest and utility. 
The Biography of American Females is certainly a desideratum in our literature. 
Celibacy Vanquished ; or. The Old Bachelor Reclaimed, translated from the French, 
Timothy Flint. 2 vols. 12. mo. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 

We suspect the American press has never been more active or prolific, than within 
the few past weeks. All sorts of books have been given the public, and apparently on 
no higher compulsion, than the ardent cacoethes seribendi, as plenty as blackberries. We 
have a number of books, among which are Coplas de Don Jeorge Mamique, from the 
Spanish, by Professor Longfellow. Messrs. Carey, Leadc Blanchard’s excellent and cheap 
edition of the very Instructive, but, we should think, somewhat prejudiced travels of 
Baron D’Haussez. An Abridgment of Uie Christian Doctrine—a Catholic Manual, we 
understand, of the highest authority in that church. An Appeal in Favor of the Afri¬ 
cans, by Mrs. Child The Repealers, a novel, in 2 vols., by Mrs. Blessington; and the 
fifth vol. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet of History, both by Carey, Lea & Blahchard. The 
Emigrant, a Poem, Cincinnati; and other works on our table, which we are unable 
to notice in this number for want of space. We hope to recur to them in a future 
number. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

We have received from various quarters, a great number of contributions^ both 111 
prose and verse, many of them of much interest, and merit In point of composition. We 
tender the contributors our grateful acknowledgments. From the press of matter on 
hand, some of them we shall be obliged to lay over, perhaps, a couple of numbers. We 
hope, they, who find their contributions placed under this necessity, will not imagine 
that we intend to neglect or forget Uiera. 

We are requested to state, that Historical Ballad, No. 3. in the lost Number of thM 
Journal, from the German of Goethe, was not translated by Mr. E. Fehrman, as there 
given. The mistake arose from the inadvertence and haste, in which the former edltot 
made up the matter for the press. 


John H. Turney^s Stereotype and Print 
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THE FIRST STEAMBOAT ON THE LA PLATA; 


OB, 

"THE MONOGAMIST.’* 

BY TIMOTHY FLINT. 

Circumstances require concealment of actual and living names 
in the following narrative, and perhaps, the narrator being endowed 
with a brilliant imagination, and great volubility and copiousness 
of speech, there may be some touches of attempted embellishment. 
I shall have discharged my duty, as historian of the tale, when I 
have related the manner in which I became possessed of it. 

During the inclement winter of 1831—2,1 became so indisposed 
that my physician prescribed a southern climate. I took a steam¬ 
boat on the Ohio for New-Orleans; and in six days from leaving 
the icy boimd domain of winter in the early part of that bitter 
January, I was gliding by banks crowmed with flowers, the ther¬ 
mometer at 68°, and the air as bland as May. From ill health 
a listener and spectator, I heard from the passengers many a thrill¬ 
ing story of love, lover’s altercations, romantic- marriages, duels, 
and desertions. In the midst of our tales, one of the crew acci¬ 
dentally plunged in the Mississippi. I heard the shrieks of the 
ladies on board; I witnessed bis struggles, and saw him sink for 
the last time, notwithstanding all the efforts made to save him. I 
noted the tears and regrets of the passengers in half an hour sub¬ 
siding into the same card-playing and reckless gaiety which this 
catastrophe had interrupted. Self complacency, I reflected, may 
here take medicine. We may each of us calculate on producing 
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a twenty minutes revulsion in the merriment of our deserted circle, 
and all will be as before. 

FVom these stories so heard, L select the following, not because 
I thought it more interesting than some others that were related 
at the same time, but because I was more interested in the nar¬ 
rator. There was sympathy of spirit between us: like me, he 
was an invalid, and like me, never played cards, the eternal requiem 
of the ennui of a steamboat on the western waters. He could 
converse on other subjects than money speculations, the last new 
novel, or the acting on the boards of the western theatres. Though 
not beyond the middle age, and what ladies would call being a 
handsome man, sickness and sorrow had left their tracery on his 
brow, giving depth to his thoughts, and a rich tone to his voice, 
which buoyant and unsuffering gaiety can never possess. He had 
survived the tempests, and heard the thunder of the seas of each 
quarter of the globe. In particular he had traversed more summits, 
and contemplated more volcanic peaks of the Andes, tlian even 
Humboldt. He had resided in an official capacity some months, 
during the revolutionary storms of South America, in the sublime 
abodes of Quito and Antisana; as the reader knows, many thou¬ 
sand feet above the ordinary level of the clouds. The eloquence 
and freshness of his narrative may be lost in this transcript. I shall 
endeavor to copy his words, however, as nearly as I may. Whether 
the reader follow me or not, remains an experiment. But I know 
that the tale so intensely fixed my attention for a number of con¬ 
secutive evenings, that I was always in my place, waiting for him 
to resume it, as we swept along the Mississippi wave. The offi¬ 
cial station which the narrator held, and the well known name of 
the family of the hero impose a delicacy as obvious as it is ne¬ 
cessary, of substituting fictitious names. The narrator entitled his 
tale ‘ The Cure of Vanity’ a patent medicine, which few would 
be disposed to swallow, and yet, if genuine, one of the most ne¬ 
cessary called .for in the healing art. The following is the story 
in question : 


THE CURE OF VANITY. 

In 18231 sailed from Boston with the young gentleman who makes the prin- 
eipal figure in the following narrative. He had received what is called a liberal 
education, and his person, manners, and acquirements were alike splendid. He 
wanted the appetite for money, and the money getting faculty. Dreaming 
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awake, and subject to an absent meditativeness, touched with sadness, he show¬ 
ed none of the common impulses of vanity, ambition, and the desire of distinc¬ 
tion. His thoughts and his life were apparently an interior operation. No 
strong emotions, excited by external things, had stirred his heart; and no pur¬ 
suit had gained any predilection in his thoughts. Though his progress at the 
university had been of more than ordinary promise, and the hopes of a distin¬ 
guished but fallen family rested upon him, he could be persuaded to no profession 
or employment offering emolument to himself, and the chance of contributing a 
surplus to the family. His prime was wearing away in musing indolence. His 
parents might have adopted the language of remonstrance and censure, but for 
an uncomplaining gentleness, a blameless discharge of filial and domestic du¬ 
ties ; and had they not remarked, beside, that a hectic glow had commenced 
planting funeral roses on his cheek, raising undehnable conviction, that his 
thoughtful inefficiency was based in the consciousness that earth and its pur¬ 
suits were no heritage of his, and that he was destined to wither in his prime. 
Such apprehensions called forth a parental solicitude unalloyed by any mixture 
of calculation. 1 was a relative of the family, intimately acquainted with all its 
members, and personally attached to this son, whom, for the sake of distinction 

I shall call by the name Theodore L-. About to sail for South America, 

charged with an official mission of some importance, and having the honor of 
being consulted by the family, as one of its confidential advisers, I proposed this 
voyage to Theodore, as one, that might improve his health, arouse his energies, 
and offer a career. South American independence had just been achieved by 
San Martin, on the plains of Miapo. Bolivar thundered in those valleys as the 
Washington of the Andes. I had observed, that he spoke of these incidents with 
more than his usual interest; and I knew that he had a passionate admiration 
for the beautiful and sublime in natural scenery. Such a voyage promised to 
gratify it. To tlie surprise of his parents, he aroused at the proposal; his eyes 
glistened with unwonted brilliance, and the project took immediate possession 
of his thoughts. His parents joyfully consented to the plan ; and reposing en¬ 
tire conhdence in me, committed him to my charge, as a kind of guardian, or 
rather, I may say, as to an elder brother; for, however my present appearance 
may gainsay it, I was then of youthful aspect, and not witliout the reputation 
of holding a place in the thoughts of the young and the fair. 

I omit all the circumstances of the parting of this young man from his family, 
the charges of their parental solicitude, and the incidents ot the voyage. I ought 
to remark, however, that during the voyage, a more intimate acquaintance with 
my young charge matured my regard to friendship, and convinced me, beside, 
that he was any thing but the calm and rather inert character he had been 
hitherto estimated. I should add, that the air of the sea evidently improved his 
health, and that he read much in relation to South America, and became pro¬ 
foundly interested in the natural and civil history of the country for which we 
were bound. When we discussed, as we sometimes did, San Martin, Bolivar, 
Chimborazo, and the Indian Missions of Paraguay, as described by Chateaubri¬ 
and, Humboldt, and Southey, his eye flashed, and he seemed changed to a new 
and more energetic nature. As he traced the courses of the mighty La Plata 
and Amazon on the map, and pointed to the heights of the Andes, over which 
we expected to pass, new thoughts and purposes seemed to be inspired in his 
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mind. I discovered that the fault of his character lay rather in the excess, than 
the deficiency of enthusiasm. ‘ Somewhere in these regions,’ he would exclaim, 

' 1 hope to become a man, and redeem myself in the thoughts of my family.* 

We entered the mighty La Plata, unable to descry its green shores on either 
hand. A favorable breeze enabled us to stem the strong current, and bore us 
rapidly to the place of our debarkation, Buenos Ayres. As neither of us had 
any important business to detain us in the city, we made no longer stay than to 
survey it and the adjacent country. This survey was a source of unmixed plea¬ 
sure to both. We found in the persons to whom we were addressed, agreeable 
acquaintances. The second day after our arrival, a party joined us, and we 
were scouring the pampas that open immediately beyond the gates of the city. 
A recent pampero had prostrated the decaying vegetation of these strange plains 
of romance, and a splendor of grass, weeds, and flowers had succeeded, which 
defied all power of painting or description. There was a softness, a balm in 
the gentle breeze, a solution, as it were, of the mingled aroma of the innumera¬ 
ble bright flowers in the atmosphere, which as we sped on our fleet horses over 
the plains, produced an exhilaration which mount^ into the head, while it 
filled the imagination with images of joy. 

Beautiful as are these pampas and striking as is the view of their uncouth 
centaurs, the guachos^ dwelling in the verdant depths of pastures of five square 
leagues, and surrounded by their ten thousand cattle, the monotonous uniformity 
of this exuberant region soon tires. The industry of our people is wanting to 
plant, build, and embellish. Two day’s exploration satisfied us, and we returned 
to the city, prepared to commence our journey to Lima. Happily for ua, 
American enterprise had already wafted there a steamboat, one of the most 
beautiful of that class of vessels. She was the first that had ever been seen on 
the La Plata. She was destined to ply between the city, and Ascension. The 
most magnificent river, the most striking scenery, the most elevated mountains, 
a country the most exuberant in fertility, gold, and gems lay before us. It wa.<i 
not a circumstance to diminish the interest of the first part of our journey, that 
we were to ascend the La Plata and Paraguay in a steamboat from the United 
States making her first trip up these mighty streams. It ofiered a route to our 
destination by no means devious; and taking into view the probability of the 
length, convenience, comfort, and cheapness of a passage, in comparison of the 
customary mode of travelling to Ascension, we could not hesitate a moment in 
enrolling our names among the passengers. But so much excitement had been 
raised in the generally incurious minds of the citizens, in the view of this new 
era and mode of travelling, so many more than the ordinary numbers of tra¬ 
vellers to that place had wished to make this first trip, that we should, after all, 
have failed in obtaining berths, bad not the captain been my countryman, and 
1 personally known to him. My official station, too, bad its influence, and we 
obtained an excellent state roonL Our outfits, such as a few books and philo¬ 
sophical instruments, maps, articles of dress, and the customary equipments for 
travelling among the Andes, were soon prepared. Above all, having to traverse 
a vast extent of wilderness, the domain of guerillas, savages, wild beasts, 
regions whose inhabitants were under all the excitement and distrust of revo¬ 
lution and guerilla warfare, we did not forget the most complete panoply of 
arms. I am far enough from thinking myself endowed with martial prowesS| 
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but I had seen fighting, and the infliction of death. I could hardly restrain a 
smile as I saw my musing and poetic companion girt in armor. I should have 
confided as much in the utility of dirk and pistol in the hands of a timid girl on 
her first release from a boarding schooL Events will show how little 1 under¬ 
stood him. 

It may easily be imagined, what a spectacle of absorbing interest the depart¬ 
ure of a steamboat, seen for the first time, on such a passage, would be to the 
citizens. I omit all the previous demonstrations with which the arrival of this 
boat had been met, and confine myself to the scene of its departure, in which I 
made a part. No event had ever created a greater sensation, firom the founding 
of the city. The time was nine in the morning of a day of just such tempera¬ 
ture, sunshine, and passing clouds, coursing along in the gauzy whiteness of 
spring, as we would have chosen. The bosom of the mighty stream was neither 
wavy, nor glassy quietness; but just rippling so as to impart the association of 
coolness. The plain, measureless to the eye, stretched out, till its waving grass, 
its numberless flowers melted into the horizon in the distance. The shore, bal¬ 
conies, roofs of the houses, the vessels, the deck of our boat, every point of emi¬ 
nence that could sustain a human being was crowded with ladies, citizens, 
guachos, and Indians. The roar of cannon, chiming of bells, and shouts of the 
spectators greeted the ear. The waving of handkerchiefs and the brilliance of 
bnght eyes cheered the vision. The rush on shore of those who had obtained 
a place to witness the spectacle on board, or came to part from their friends 
who were bound on the voyage, the customary embraces, prayers, and tears at 
length ceased. The immense multitude stood, almost breathless and still on 
the shore, as the tinkle of the pilot’s bell was beard, and the white foam began 
to fly firom the revolving wheels. The large and splendid pageant majestically 
veered away from the wharf, and while she ploughed her bow deep in the stream^ 
moved up the Plata like a thing of life, leaving her long dark columns of smoke 
behind her path. 

My first mode of tasting the luxury of the voyage was to escape from the 
crowd, confusion, and heat of a moving mass of human beings, placed in a po¬ 
sition so novel as hardly yet to be conscious where they were; and to ascend 
the upper deck, and there seat myself with my companion under the awning, 
inhaling the aromatic breeze, charged with the odors of the expanse of flowers 
along the shore, and quickened into coolness by the descending current and the 
ascending motion. My young friend was as well disposed as myself to luxuri¬ 
ate in this breeze, fanning our temples, and in the view of the numberless birds 
of the woods and waters startled firom their course, which expressed their gar¬ 
rulous astonishment at the strange spectacle by uttering their peculiar cries, in 
seeing the verdant shores apparently moving as fast down the stream as we 
really ascended; in gazing on the near habitations, or more distant abodes of 
the guachos, great numbers of whom bad crowded to the shore, and contem¬ 
plating the spectacle of the ascending steamboat, appeared, in their astonish¬ 
ment, to behold with feelings intermediate between a prayer and a curse; and 
as they returned to their verdant solitudes, and their herds and flocks, crossing 
themselves, and uttering exclamations alternately to the devil and their guardian 
saints. 
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We were still straining our vision above, around, and on the line of verdure, 
which began to be dimly visible on the opposite shore, when the dinner bell re¬ 
minded us, that other senses than those of the eye and ear, required gratification. 
What a task to arrange an orderly and good dinner for two hundred cabin pas¬ 
sengers of so many nations, and languages, and conditions, and in a position so 
untried! To the development of order, in any head but that of a truly clever 
Yankee steamboat captain, it would have been confusion worse confounded. 
But our Captain had foreseen every thing, and arranged every tiling, and every 
guest slid down to his plate as if this had been his hundredth trip. No noise, 
no murmuring, no confusion. A side table brought up the few who could not 
find seats at the long table. The dinner was ample and excellent, the wines 
and lemonade delicious; and however multifarious the guests, there W’as no 
difi'erence in the good will and assiduity with which they applied themselves to 
the viands before them. When I had finished my own dinner, it was natural 
that I should traverse with my eye tlie double ranges of guests, that filled a table 
of more than a hundred feet in length, from one extremity to the other of the 
sumptuous cabin. Such a group could only have been imagined at the festival 
of laying ihe corner stone of the tower of Babel; Spanish, Creoles, Guachos, 
Indians, Whitcmd Mulattoes, Jews, French, English, Americans. It was such 
a collection as could only have been gathered in such a place, and on such an 
occasion. My pride of country was not a little gratified with the rapturous 
unanimity with which the whole table rose at the first toast to the health of 
the Capitan Ajnericano, and success to the first trip of a steamboat on the La 
Plata. When the shouts had a little subsided, the female passengers rose to 
retire, as cigars were brought to the table. Iliad already noticed a gentleman, 
who sat next above me, and near the head of the table; (for as an excellcnza^ I 
loo had been stationed near that point.) He was a man of countenance, port, 
and manner, that would instantly distinguish him, in any time or place, from 
the mass. There "was a dignity in his air, a simple majesty in his countenance, 
that struck me at a glance. I now noticed a young lady, apparently his daughter, 
who rose witli the rest, took the gentleman’s arm, and, followed by two or diree 
domestics, retired to the ladies’ cabin. I was barely able, from my position, to 
catch a glimpse of her form and countenance; but it was a vision of loveliness, 
such as once seen is never forgotten. My young friend, I perceived, had been 
more fortunate in obtaining a more ample and longer survey of the beautiful 
stranger. This I inferred from his abstraction, the wrong answers he gave me, 
and the glistening of his eyes, intensely fixed upon her figure, as she moved 
away. By a common impulse, as we rose from table, we went to inspect the 
passage book, and ascertained that the gentleman in question was entered on 
the book by the name of Balthazar de Montanos, of Antisana, accompanied by 
his daughter Ines, and a number of servants, bound home from a voyage across 
the Atlantic. We found no dilficulty in obtaining from our fellow passengers, 
to many of whom he was personally known, the additional information, that 
he sustained the noblest character; that it was, however, tinctured with me¬ 
lancholy and eccentricity; that, aristocratic and distant as he was in manners, 
he affected republicanism, and to disregard and abandon his title of duke, to 
hold light the possession of an immense fortune, and to forget that he had sus- 
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tained a rank only second to royalty. His only and beautiful daughter seemed 
the single tie that bound him to the common sympathies of his kind, and im¬ 
pelled him to act in some degree like other men. 

Among the distinguished passengers were a couple of Colonels wearing the 
Colombian uniform, and belonging to the service of Bolivar. They were ac¬ 
companied by a number of soldiers belonging to their regiments. For the rest, 
in the cabin and under-cabin, where the inferior classes found their own food 
and lodging in their own way, every grade and condition of humanity had fur¬ 
nished a representative. The whole length from stern to bow, above and below, 
was covered with a group as motley and party-colored, as the voyage was novel 
and exciting. The predominant race was Indian, whose peculiar dress, tall and 
erect forms, slender and taper limbs, lank, straight, black hair, and thoughtful 
copper-colored visages announced their resemblance to the common model of 
the ancient possessors of our whole continent. Most of them were servants; 
and among them were sprinkled negroes and mestizos of every hue between 
the black, the copper color, and the while. These, too, with their wives and 
daughters, were sufficient samples of the guachos. An impress of wild and 
fierce independence marked the countenances of these Tartars of the South 
American pampas, and announced that they considered themselves nature’s 
free commoners, and that in their range of measureless plains, and mounted on 
their fleet steeds, they heeded neither laws, lock, nor latch, nor face of animated 
clay, in whatever form. Their women possessed the full fascination of the 
Spanish eye; and the traits of their demi-savage countenances were not wanting 
in interest and fire. 

Our boat continued to plough its foamy path through the Plata wave without 
accident, until night enveloped us; illumined, however, by a Moon so brilliant, 
that it was determined to hold our course. Supper came with as much order, 
and as excellent in kind, as our dinner had been. The only disappointment 
was that our noble Peruvian and his fair daughter, probably supping in private, 
did not appear. The countenance of my ward told how keenly he missed the 
contemplation of the beautiful daughter. I would be glad to convey some im¬ 
pressions of tlie scene which ensued after supper. Then broke forth, in every 
direction and in every form, the joyous nature of these races, whose vivacity 
and fire of blood had been kindled at the sun. Songs, dances, the guitar, love- 
making, and the effervescence of the same spirit that makes the Spring lambs 
bound on the hills, prevailed apparently unmixed with ill humor, or approach to 
altercation. Every thing uttered (/ui vire, and it was difficult not to catch the 
sympathy of pleasure. The social impulse soon began to operate upon the he¬ 
terogeneous material, and select groups commenced forming under this principle 
of elective attraction. 

The predominant language on board was Spanish, which both my companion 
and myself spoke, as well as French, with fluency. As I was indicated by my 
title EjcceUenza Americano^ conveying an impression of rank, and as, I may add, 
our city dress and fresh countenances contrasted favorably with the party- 
colored and generally brown visages, and uncouth costume of most of the pas¬ 
sengers, in making acquaintances we were visibly supposed to confer rather 
than receive distinction. Our difficulty, therefore, was to repress acquaintances 
courteously, rather than to form them. We were introduced to the officers. 
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Colonels Ramirez and Henriques, who were bound with their soldiers on our 
route to Lima. We found them in the issue amiable and useful acquaintances. 
But our Cicerone was a French merchant, M. de Guignes, also bound to Peru. He 
knew every body on board; masters and servants, Mestizos, Guachos, Colombi¬ 
ans, and especially the ladies, furnished sketches for his pencil. With the charac¬ 
teristic courtesy and volubility of his nation, he was ready to give us portraits in 
number and detail, that, under any other circumstances, would have been fa¬ 
tiguing. Here, gliding up these green shores, under this voluptuous air and 
brilliant moon, where every thing respired love and joy, curiosity was naturally 
the dominant feeling. He seemed disposed, however, to stretch our patience 
to the utmost, in sketching every body but the noble Peruvian, the only person 
about whom we felt much interest. Theodore L., in a tone almost querulous, 
reminded him, that he had told us nothing about the most interesting parts of 
the whole. He paused a moment, took a pinch of snufi^ and with a counte¬ 
nance a iittle marked with a disposition to merry with the complainant, re¬ 
sumed. * CPest vrcd. Voila tm sujet digne d^interet. Tenez^prenezgarde ! Proad 
a Jove, procul a pvhnine. Take care, my young friend. It is dangerous to come 
too near to her. The wounds she inflicts upon all beholders, none can retaliate 
in turn. She is alike beautiful, insensible, and unpitying. Again I say, take 
care. The Duke Balthazar de Montanos, noble as he is in blood and character, 
and princely in opulence, is difficult of access, eccentric, and inscrutable. Allied 
to the noblest families in France and Spain, he disclaims bis title, and vainly 
attempts to enact the republican. Possessing immense estates in the old and 
new world, he travels with the least possible parade. Of unquestioned courage, 
he journeys in these countries of revolutions, savages, wild beasts, guerillas, 
and every danger, without arms, or means of defence. To outrage he opposes 
no resistance. He takes in unresisting submission whatever is dealt to him by 
royalist or republican, and yields himself alike to the rule of the different bloody 
brigands, who have successively gained an ephemeral sway. Stranger still, 
his estates in Spain and Peru have been alike spared ravage and confiscation, 
and have remained in his possession. He seems to wear a charmed life and 
fortunes. He lives in his strange mountain perch among the clouds, unmolested 
by the bloody revolutions that have desolated every thing about him. In the 
public acts of ravage and confiscation of the successive dominant factions, he is 
always excepted by name. He is now returning to his eyrie with this daughter 
fix>m the tour of Europe. I say nothing of her person. You see for yourselves. 
She knows all languages and all literatures, sings and plays like an angel, and 
wears a heart withal of adamant and ice. Hundreds have clambered to her 
eagle’s nest, to woo her; but all have come down in despair and rejection. Had 
I not believed that she was betrothed to some devil dweller of the mountains, I 
would have made love to her myself. But diable rCemparte! I have no taste 
to find a rival in a mountain goblin, or make love to woman of Alabastar, how¬ 
ever beautiful the statue.’ 

When he had finished, we asked him if he had any objection to introduce us? 
He shrugged, adding, * that is a matter of business, and without danger to me. 
For the rest, you are now warned, and must look out for yourselves.’ The sub 
ject of his sketch was sitting at the bow of the boat, with bis daughter leaning 
on his arm, and surrounded by her servants. Both seemed alike occupied in 
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silent contemplation. Our Cicerone led us forward, and presented us, not forgetting 
my title; and observing with characteristic diffuseness, that myself and friend 
spoke French like Parisians, and the Spanish of the Royal Academy; that we 
were profound samns^ doctors in all arts. Knowing that his highness and daughter 
spoke court English, and were scholars like the Americans, he had supposed, 
that a mutual acquaintance would tend to beguile the ennui of the passage, and 
therefore, at our request, had had the honor to introduce us. The manner and 
superlatives of the Frenchman aroused the Spanish gentleman from his revery, 
and he received us politely, expressing a wish that we might become more ac¬ 
quainted, repeating the remark of our Cicerone, that such acquaintances were 
peculiarly pleasant in the fatiguing monotony of long voyages. The servants 
placed seats for us near their master, and the Frenchman left us to join a dance, 
m which he was engaged. The moon in her brightness was above, the spark¬ 
ling waters of the Plata below, and the boat was rushing through the foam, cre¬ 
ating a night breeze so bland, that images like those of Cleopatra’s water ex¬ 
cursion, could hardly fail to recur even to minds of disciplined severity. The 
address and conversation of the father were easy, noble, and of a man perfectly 
versed in all the forms of society. The daughter, too, occasionally spoke at 
proper intervals. The very tones of her voice produced a thrill, and gave effect 
to such a vision of grace and beauty as I had not yet contemplated even in my 
imaginings. You must know, at the time, 1 was a widower, devoted to the 
memory of the best of wives, enjoying no moderate harvest of fame among the 
ladies of my own country, as a monogamist on principle, and a nightly and 
Platonic visitant of the sepulchre of my deceased wife. No female friend dared 
hint, that I could love again, and I respected myself for my supposed constancy. 
Alas! for fragile resolves, not sustained by heaven. A single glance of the fair 
Peruvian’s eye flitted away my Platonism to the moon that rolled above. I 
am not going to give you her features in detail, as if I were lecturing upon her 
beautiful anatomy. But the picture is so indelibly engraven here, (he laid his 
hand upon his breast,) that I can easily present you an outline. Hers was the 
true Spanish eye, gleaming witty, tropical fires, and the eagle strength and 
brightness acquired by dwelling in her romantic home. Anacreon would have 
accepted the roses and lilies of her face as the compound he desired for painting 
his image of beauty, had not an almost imperceptible touch of the olive been 
spread upon the ground of the alabaster. Her figure might have seemed too 
like a Minerva, but for a languor which softened her traits to a delicacy that 
inspired a peculiar interest. But her expression, and the tones of her voice! 
They were the heritage only of Ines, and could only have been fostered at An- 
tisana, where, enveloped in mountains, she looked down upon the clouds and 
the sublunary world. You think me extravagant. Ah! you have not seen 
her. 

But to come down from my heights of romance; in the course of our conver¬ 
sation, which imperceptibly continued until after ten, we learned that Montanos, 
so he chose to be called, loved chess, and could play the game as well as my¬ 
self; that his daughter understood music, painting, and natural history, matters 
in which Theodore was more than moderately versed; that she was suflSciently 
conversant in the literature of modem Europe, to be fearful of putting forth all 
her powerSi lest she should pass herself for a 6at biUu. Here again Theodore 
42 
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was her equal. Excellent congruities these, on which to build an intimacy. 
However the stem and musing father felt in view of these discoveries, I was 
sure I could perceive, even by moonlight, tliat his fair daughter was neither ice 
nor alabaster, in the prospect of making acquaintances so little to have been 
expected in such a place. We flattered ourselves that we had left sufficiently 
agreeable impressions for her to carry to her pillow. I could not doubt how her 
image would impress such a susceptible and poetic mind as Theodore’s, when all 
Platonic and Monogamist as I was, I turned in my narrow berth a hundred 
times for shame, to find the memory of my dear departed wife giving place to 
the recent vision of the fair Peruvian. 

Your looks remind me, that you fear I am imperceptibly drawing into the 
garrulous details of a romance. Be it so. I will endeavor to compress my 
narrative; for I cannot expect that you will enter into all the stored remem¬ 
brances of delight with which I recall that pleasantest voyage of my life. Be¬ 
fore we left the Plata, and entered the more beautiful Paraguay, we four, the 
Spaniard and his daughter, my friend and myself, had established a delightful 
and confiding intimacy, the modes and times of which were mutually recognised 
and understood as accurately as if they had been settled by treaty. Montanos 
was still more keen than myself for our slated games of chess, in which I al¬ 
lowed him to beat me just often enough to keep up the eagerness of the interest. 
I considered myself so much more used to society than Theodore, so much 
readier in saying those things which travel on a turnpike to a lady’s heart, so 
much more considered as an excellenza^ than my timid, almost awkward ward, 
that I never once dreamed of his taking the first place in the thoughts of Ines. 
Yet I might have apprehended some danger; for he had penned a sonnet to 
the fair Peruvian’s eyes, which she had somehow obtained, and read; and in 
conversing with her he sometimes kindled into an eloquence, which extorted a 
smile that I had never obtained, and which instantly imparted a radiance to 
his eyes not inferior to her own. They both painted, and drew flowers with 
truth and elegance, and compared their paintings; and when they botanized 
together, he being far most of an adept in that science, there was a docile and 
pleased look of pupil toward teacher, that once or twice passed vague suspicions 
through my mind, which were, however, as soon extinguished in my own easy 
self love. 

But had I been even disposed to be jealous, in this new and as yet unac- 
Imowledged flame, the difference of her deportment to him and to me would have 
banished every doubt. It w^as for me only to ask, and she sung and played her 
best, and with a perseverance which sometimes almost wearied me. For him, 
she seemed reluctant to do either. Her manner in his presence was silent, cold, 
embarrassed, and she visibly avoided being alone with him. When in common 
courtesy he offered his hand, she apparently shrunk from his touch; and he, 
bashful, diffident, and not looking beyond the surface of her deportment, not 
only soon desponded of obtaining any favorable place in her thoughts, but be¬ 
lieved that he was positively disagreeable to her, a presentiment much calcu¬ 
lated to produce its own verification. All this he confessed to me with a grief 
and dejection, which I attempted to remove by an unsparing ridicule, rendered 
none the less poignant by our mutual persuasion that her partiality to me was 
as visible as her repulsiveness to him. How could I deem otherwise ? To me 
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she adopted the frank and confiding manner of a sister to a brother. When she 
would retreat in confusion from his offered hand, putting her arm within mine 
she often inv-ited me to promenade the deck with her, pouring out the fulness 
of her enjoyment amidst the charming scenes of this passage in all the ro¬ 
mantic phrases of female eloquence. So frank and palpable washer preference 
for my society, and so often and incautiously expressed in presence even of her 
father, that I was not only set down by Theodore, but by all the observant pas¬ 
sengers, as her accepted admirer. M. de Guignes congratulated me on being 
the favored mortal who had broken the enchantment, and softened her icy 
heart. I could not doubt, that her father had observed, and by making no effort 
to impede our growing intimacy, approved it. 

I began to be sensible that I too loved, and that I had forfeited all claims to 
being canonized as a monogamist, at least in my heart. But beside my reputa¬ 
tion of this sort, my position, my habits, prevented the indulgence of a 
passion which would look to consummation in immediate marriage. 
The very term, so foreign to my late thoughts, brought a revulsion. But 
why must w^e marry, because we loved? Why not foster this lambent 
flame to a cheering rather than a scorching warmth, which might illumine our 
present intercourse, and be innocently extinguished when absence no longer 
furnished fuel ? Seeing no reason to distrust an easy conquest whenever I 
should be decided to attempt it, and as happy as I could be in my present relations 
with her, I felt no haste to take irretrievable measures. I have only to regret, 
that in this sanguine self-complacency, I often treated the poetic effusions of 
the love and despair of Theodore with an irony which must have been so corro¬ 
sive to a spirit like his, and so situated, that I admire most of all his noble for¬ 
bearance, which was not worn out with a deportment so unfeeling. He pos¬ 
sessed personal attractions and acquirements with which I was not vain 
enough to institute a comparison. Sometimes the real fervor of his passion 
impelled him, maugre all her coldness, through a compliment so ingenious, 
happy, and well turned, that I felt charmed and almost piqued that my own in¬ 
vention should not have first suggested the same thing. He painted, he sung, 
and when he failed not in courage, looked, and talked divinely. How happened 
this coldness and blindness to the handsome Damon who made verses to charm, 
and this frank and delightful partiality to me who, other considerations apart, 
was fifteen years his senior? But I had always believed the female heart in¬ 
scrutable, or that, if there was any key to unlock the secret chamber, it was 
that easy assurance, which my enemy, perhaps, would phrase impudence, which 
I had learned in perfection by intercourse with the ladies of every climate, and 
which I possessed to an imperturbable and pre-eminent degree. My ward was 
bashful to awkwardness. This was my solution of the mystery to which I 
have alluded above. 

As our boat bounded fortunately up the beautiful Paraguay, through the very 
plains of romance, where the Jesuits gathered their hundred thousand convert 
Indian families into an isolated Christian kingdom in the depths of the flower¬ 
ing desert, as we talked of this wonderful achievement, and imagined the scenes 
described by Southey—as Ines sung, and conversed, and looked the eloquent en¬ 
thusiasm inspired by these scenes—I was more than once tempted to transcend 
the prudent moderation which 1 had prescribed to my passion. Happily the 
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indolence inspired by a different train of thought and other habits restrained me 
within my proposed limits. Another change in our position, presenting a new 
train of thoughts and actions, came in aid of my prudence. We were drawing 
to the close of our steamboat trip. The sublime snow clad peaks of the Andes 
began to he discernible in the distance, as their indistinct white outline rested 
upon the blue of the horizon. Next day, the twenty-fifth of our passage, we 
arrived, without material accident during the whole voyage, at Ascension, many 
of the party, and Ines among the rest, wishing it might have lasted a year. The 
parting between us and numbers of our passengers for whom we had contracted 
a sort of attachment, and whom we could scarcely expect again to meet on the 
earth, had a touch of real and aflecting sadness. M. de Guignes had done us good 
service in various ways, and we regretted that we were to leave him at Ascen¬ 
sion; but he promised, with the sanguine gayety of a true French heart, that 
when I should be fairly domesticated with my Wutiful Peruvian bird on the 
perch of Antisana, he would be sure to visit us and do justice to our wine and 
good cheer. 

Our curiosity was soon sated with the view of Ascension and its envi¬ 
rons. But our arrangements for the long and dangerous journey across the 
Andes to Lima, were not so speedily or easily made. But the delay gave time 
for the collection of a respectable cavalcade, a circumstance, considering what 
was before us, much to be desired. It consisted of the two Colombian Colonels 
with twenty soldiers, twelve Peruvian citizens, my friend Theodore and myself, 
all armed to the teeth, and well mounted ; and Montanos and daughter with a 
number of servants, male and female, who, for some inexplicable cause, as we 
had been previously led to expect by De Guignes, were entirely unarmed. 
When the Colombian officers, while we were counselling together, touching the 
dangers and the requisite preparations to meet them on our way, delicately ad¬ 
verted to the necessity of each one being fully armed, Montanos calmly men¬ 
tioned that his people bore no arms, that he did not himself, and that if that 
were any impediment to his being received as a companion of our journey, 
he was perfectly willing to make it alone. We saw in his countenance the 
struggle of a noble and a fearless nature with some conscientious scruple, and 
unanimously requested him to accompany us; and he, to the evident delight of 
Ines, at once consented. 

Behold us then a party of more than fifty persons, well mounted on horses 
and mules, each accompanied by a mule, packed with whatever experience had 
dictated to be necessary for the long region of forests and mountains we were 
to traverse. Colonel Ramirez with half the Colombian soldiers led the van, and 
the other Colonel, with the remaining half, brought up the rear. Montanos 
and his daughter rode their noble steeds as if horsemanship had been the busi¬ 
ness of their lives. It was understood that Theodore and myself were to ride 
beside them. The remainder of our associates were distributed in the cavalcade 
with double reference to convenience and defence. The word to march was 
given from the van, and we were soon hidden from the view of Ascension in 
the forests. 

We took in our route Mendoza, Caragarty, and Neembuco, passing through a 
number of undistinguished villages with a few hundred inhabitants in their mud 
walled cottages. We soon reached the remotest limits of habitancy, and plunged 
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into the immense forests, that skirl the eastern declivities of the Andes. 
What a fund for admiration to Theodore were these lofty and primeval forests, 
unmarked with the footprints of civilized man! He admired still more the 
earnest spirit of botanical investigation, the untiring patience, and the inex¬ 
haustible cheerfulness put forth by Ines at every stage of a journey so long, so 
for from all the refreshments and comforts of social life, and in itself so weary¬ 
ing, that she often seemed at the evening encampment the only fresh and cheer-, 
ful person of the party. When we encamped for the night, under the verdant 
roof of some huge palm, it was delightful to note her forgetfulness of self in her 
affectionate attentions to her father, and her resources for inspiring content and 
gayety among us all. After the exhiliration of coffee, emulating the gay birds 
in their evening warbling, she gave us her sweetest songs to the accompani¬ 
ment of her guitar. With her example, thus gay and uncomplaining, the rest 
would naturally put forth too much pride to show fatigue and low spirits. 

If the greater intimacy necessarily created by this journey called forth any 
difference in her deportment toward Theodore and me, it was only that her 
coldness and embarrassment toward him continued to increase, and that I was 
daily admitted to a fraternal confidence more entirely unrestrained. I could not 
disguise from myself, that this deportment, that the new and more interesting 
aspect in which I contemplated her, began to disturb my bosom with something 
of the feverish tumult of a passion that was every hour, in which I found my¬ 
self alone with her, impelling me to a declaration. But my love wanted the 
piquancy and bitterness of jealousy and doubt; and I was easy and tranquil, in 
the undoubting persuasion that it was only to ask and have. Such a persuasion 
in a person of my habits is not apt to precipitate marriages. But thus tranquil 
on my own account, I was annoyed by the sadness and despondency of Theo¬ 
dore; and though I still continued to rally him without mercy, I began to 
entertain painful apprehensions as to the influence of his passion on his 
health. Often I implored him to abandon his hopeless love, for such we 
both considered it, and not melt away his convalescent strength and dim the 
renewed lustre of his eye by writing verses of love and despair, which were 
torn as soon as written, to a capricious beauty, who preferred without reason, 
and disliked without knowing why! But reason, suasion, prudence, common 
sense, have little to do in these mailers. My Damon assented to my lectures, 
but acted none the less imprudently. It was in fact difficult to suppress a smile 
to see this drooping knight of the sorrowful and pale face, armed to the teeth, as 
soon as he was aware that his Dulcinea had retired to rest in her father’s tent, 
and walking his rounds near the spot with the edifying vigilance of a sentinel. 
When I pointed out the ridiculousness and danger of these nocturnal vigils for 
one who repaid them with such a thankless requital, he was as ready to laugh 
at my picture as myself, and admitted that in case of attack he should probably 
make no brilliant figure in her eye as a cavalier. 

In this order of things we had approached the pass of Quindice unmolested. 
We had hoped to reach it for the place of our evening encampment. But night 
drew on, and we were still a league from our point; and we were so fatigued 
and the night so dark, that we encamped by a fine spring, in a thick forest of 
palms, about half a league from a deep ravine between us and Quindice. Du« 
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ring the past day we had been alanned by tracing the footprints of a body of 
horses and men, evidently on our route, and yet concealing themselves from 
our view. These were circumstances to inspire apprehension of an attack; 
and we had hoped to secure the front and flank of our encampment by resting 
on the bank of this ravine, which was only passable with great diflSculty at 
one ford. As it was, we took every precaution to guard against surprise and 
to be prepared for attack, which the nature of the case admitted. Theodore, 
with a voice tremulous with undisguised alarm, urged us, after our coffee, to 
march on through the darkness to the ravine. The proposal met with little 
favor from the weary travellers, who had become confident and rash from 
having been allowed to march so far unmolested. Our Colombian oflScers, 
in particular, treated the apprehensions of Theodore with a derision so palpa¬ 
ble, that my friend, meek and peaceable as he was, began to manifest a stern¬ 
ness and energy that changed their tone in a moment. 

The camp was still, and Theodore, girt in arms, was walking his nocturnal 
rounds as usual. The beasts of our cavalcade were cropping their herbage. 
Lightning, gleaming at intervals, lighted the hoary peaks of the mountains be¬ 
fore us with an inexpressible grandeur of outline. I had not yet slept, and was 
admiring the nightscene at the door of my tent, when I was startled by the 
trample of a mass of men rushing upon our camp. Next moment, shouting 
a tierce hurrah, a volley of tire arms was poured upon our tents. We all rush¬ 
ed forth in the confusion and darkness, again and again saluted with a shower 
of balls. What was to be done ? Our Colombian heroes, staggered, pale, and 
bereft of self-possession, showed manifest dispositions, in the western phrase, 
to tight shy, or run. The occasion admitted neither of delay nor deliberation. 
Theodore seemed of more than ordinary dimensions, and another person. 
His eye glistened and his voice had the tone of firmness and command. ‘ I 
pray you,* said he to me, * take command of the front, and I will manage the 
rear, the point, from which we are assailed.* I formed the front as well as I 
was able, and we returned the fire of our assailants. Their object was proba¬ 
bly the robbery of Montanos, for the attack clearly concentrated near his tent 
The gleaming weapons of the bandits were soon visible by our camp fires and 
the lightning. Montanos, surrounded by his domestics and holding his daugh¬ 
ter to his breast, stood before his tent, exhibiting the port and submission of the 
Roman Senators when the Gauls entered the Senate house. Not so Theodore. 
In front of the defenceless family, having shot down the ruffian leader of the 
band, and his back defended by a tree, he applied his weapon until it was flesh¬ 
ed in the body of more than one of the miscreants. His example awed and 
shamed the wavering Colombians. We crowded round him, and the fight be¬ 
came a perfect melee. Were Theodore the narrator, I hope he would re¬ 
port that I did my duty. But he was clearly the hero of the fray. Where had 
he learned such a murderous use of his weapons ? Wherever he moved, the 
mass of robbers recoiled from him, or fell at his feet. The Colombians, assailed 
in flank and rear, began to perceive that danger was in retreating and safety 
in keeping with the main body. Rendered efficient even by their fears, they 
joined us in the defence. The robbers, apparently disheartened by our unex¬ 
pected resistance and awed by the loss of their leader, fell back into the dark- 
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ness, trusting only to being able to shoot us down. Theodore was already 
bathed in his own blood, as well as that of the foe. Montanos was wounded, 
and Colonel Henriques, and one or two others, had fallen dead. It was neces¬ 
sary that we should become assailants in turn, or remain and be slaughtered 
without a chance of avenging ourselves. Theodore was the self appointed 
general of the assault; even I, awed by his voice and manner, settled into the 
ranks as quietly as the rest. We formed, and armed with swords and pistols, 
rushed upon the concealed foe. Some of the bolder ruffians felt the steel of our 
commander. But our regular and extended front and our bold bearing startled 
the robbers, and they fled. The clear and shrill voice of our leader was then 
heard calling on the servants and camp followers to collect our beasts and be 
ready to march. The command was so issued, as to ensure its performance. 
The trembling retainers were forthwith collecting and harnessing the caval* 
cade, quickened to diligence by an occasional volley from the returning rob¬ 
bers, whose balls, as they cut the palm leaves, whistled past our heads. Two 
of our number were found to be wounded too severely to ride. We formed a 
hasty litter, borne by the servants of Montanos, on which we placed them. 
The wound of Montanos was not such as to disqualify him from mounting hit 
horse. Theodore aided Ines to mount, and gave the order to inarch. Re¬ 
moved from the light of our camp fires, we no longer afibrded a visible mark 
to the robbers, though they continued to fire upon us as we marched in the 
darkness, until we reached the ravine, a circular bend in which received us, 
and sheltered us from the balls in every direction, except a narrow point 
in our rear. 

Here we halted, kindled fires, examined the condition of our wounded, and 
ascertained the number of our slain. Our counsels were again divided. Some 
were for passing the night where we were. Others, and Theodore and myself 
were of the number, thought it best to interpose the ravine between us and our 
foe, as they now had the night before them, and could still penetrate our camp’ 
with their balls. On the opposite shore of the ravine we could not be reach¬ 
ed, and two or three men could defend the ford against any number of assail¬ 
ants. Our counsels prevailed. It was a fearful place to pass even by day, 
much more so in the confusion and darkness of night Just below us was a 
Quebrada, down which the water tumbled a hundred fathoms, with a noise 
truly terrific. To give the first example of plunging into this ravine, was not 
unlike entering the deadly breach. Theodore was the example. He groped 
down the shelving sides, and made his way amidst the water and rocks, until 
he reached the opposite shore and returned, convincing us that the crossing 
was safely practicable. He had taken the precaution to leave burning splinters 
of fat pine on a rocky islet in the middle of the ravine, which threw a glare 
upon the passage, greatly facilitating our crossing. The robbers, aware of our 
object, were again pressing upon our rear, and their balls whistling about us in 
all directions. We drove the horses and mules down the descent, and slid 
down the litter as we could. I offered my arms to Ines; but in this instance, 
she had forgotten her aversion to our leader, and told me, that he had previ¬ 
ously tendered her the same service; and she fell into his arms, as he bore her 
down the bank, with a confidence which in cooler moments would have start¬ 
led the demon of jealousy. There were cries and shouts and confusion in 
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abundance, during this crossing; but the whole company reached the opposite 
shore in safety, where we might now defy attack, and were beyond the reach 
of the muskets of our foe. We now ascertained that four of our number had 
been killed, beside Colonel Henriqnes; and one of our wounded, a Colombian 
soldier, died immediately upon our reaching the mountain shore of the ravine. 
Montanos had received a shot and a cut, each inflicting flesh wounds, which, 
though painful, were by no means dangerous. Our hero, overwhelmed with 
praise, and hailed as the deliverer of us all, was the next to have his wounds 
examined. At ease in regard to her father, who declared bis wounds no more 
than scratches, Ines watched, in common with all our company, this examina¬ 
tion of the case of Theodore with an undisguised and intense solicitude. He 
was, indeed, covered with blood, and had received various hurts both from 
swords and balls; but when the blood was washed away, and the extent of the 
wounds ascertained, the surgeon, for we had one among our Colombians, affirm¬ 
ed tliat not one of his wounds was serious. At this annunciation, so cheering 
to us all, Ines actually melted into tears, which she had clearly striven hard 
to repress. This, thought I, is no more than the natural impulse of female 
gratitude; for I was aware that she considered him the saviour of her fathers 
life and her own. But I could not forbear feeling, that it was carrying demon¬ 
stration rather far. However, love, I consoled myself with thinking, is one 
thing and gratitude is another, and perfectly consistent with a coldness, under 
other circumstances amounting to dislike. After all, I would have been willing 
to have shared Theodore’s wounds for those tears. But though Ines and her 
father complimented me on my individual part in this combat, my friend had 
too manifestly won all the honor and laurels of the occasion ; and now that he 
was settled back to his customary appearance and demeanor, I contemplated 
him with the astonishment of a new degree of respect, and a curiosity to ex¬ 
amine where this Mars could have been so long concealed in the sighing and 
diffident person, whom I had hitherto considered my friend. 

We rested in our present position one day, for the benefit of our wounded, 
and to recruit our strength for the passage of the Andes. Next morning was 
one of brightness and beauty, and Montanos and Theodore being able to re¬ 
sume the journey, and one of our wounded being borne in a litter, we com¬ 
menced our ascent of Quindici, mounting one after another in a path so narrow, 
that it had the appearance of a serpentine gallery cut out of the sides of the 
mountain, which towered into mid-air above us. The Quebrada yawned but 
a few feet from our gallery, disclosing to view an abyss, which was bottomless 
to the eye, and was measured in its fearful depths, only to the ear, by the appal¬ 
ling roar of its waters. We all dismounted, as it were unconsciously, and 
slowly threaded our way upward beside our beasts, looking upward to im¬ 
pending precipices which seemed to prop the sky, and downward to depths 
which made us dizzy by the roar of their waters at the foot of the mountains. 
Theodore still was the favored person upon whose arm Ines leaned; and grati¬ 
tude and a full perception of the sublimity of the scene, together with the fresh¬ 
ness and the glow inspired by the exercise and the mountain air, imparted a 
celestial expression to her countenance. I internally settled in my mind, that, 
on arriving at Lima, I would ofler myself, and that in future journeys she 
should take my arm, as a matter of duty. 
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I see your countenances invoke the crisis. I spoil a narrative unless I relate 
it in my own way, and I have a thousand delightful anecdotes of this passage 
over the Andes, and our subsequent journey to Lima. However, to oblige you, 
I omit all. We reached Lima in thirty days, all in good healih. Here our 
journey terminated, and I was to enter upon my official functions. Montanos 
and daughter remained with us a number of days in this city, to recruit from 
the fatigues of their long journey, before they resumed their route to Antisana. 

Again I thought seriously of embracing this interval of proposing to the 
father and daughter. But my habits of irresolution once more came between 
me and my purpose. I still vacillated. Another time, I thought, would do as 
well, and we had already agreed upon a visit to them at their residence. In 
fact, it seemed to me that neither father nor daughter looked forward with any 
satisfaction to the proposed separation. They had talked of resting at Lima 
four days, and had already protracted them to ten, and Ines still found some 
plausible pretext for the delay. Indeed, I discovered that she was agitated, 
pale, and in tears, which she strove in vain to repress, whenever the subject of 
our parting was discussed. How much was I flattered by this visible reluct¬ 
ance to separate from us! That I was a party concerned in this reluctance 
was confirmed to me by the constant increase of her sisterly intercourse with 
me, and of her distance and coldness to Theodore. 

But joys, sorrows, and parting all have their course. The dreaded parting 
took place, and I omit all the thanks, tears, and promises connected with it, 
except that after one month I engaged to bring my friend with me on a visit 
to Antisana. Ines was calmer than I had expected. Montanos parted from 
us as if we had been children. Theodore found a safety-valve for tlie escape 
of his sorrows in the effusions of his muse; and the first night after Ines left 
us, I was so provoked at my irresolution in not having offered myself to her, 
that I kept vigil for very vexation and self-reproach. 

Theodore had been appointed my secretary, and we entered upon our official 
duties. But that month seemed to us both of a length as if time had laid aside 
his wings. Theodore counted the hours, and I, undisturbed as 1 was by jealousy 
or apprehension, was sufficiently eager to atone for my past vacillation, and 
make the beautiful Peruvian my spouse. The first morning after the accom¬ 
plishment of thirty days from their departure, the voice of Theodore in the 
street under my window awakened me at early dawn. I descended, and 
found every thing arranged for the journey. We were accompanied by two 
servants, each leading a mule laden with provisions and necessary articles, 
among which was a tent. We were all well mounted on mules, and set forth 
with the freshness of the morning, and the eagerness of love. The first part of 
our journey led us along lowlands, where we were scorched with a vertical 
sun. We then entered forests, and were embowered by lofty and ever verdant 
trees, and passed a region prolific in humidity and miasm. On the eighth 
morning of our journey we emerged from these grand, but sultry and feverish 
forests, and found ourselves at the foot of Antisana. 

We commenced our ascent with the dawn, but expected not to reach the 
town, until the evening. A double gladness, freedom of respiration, and elasti¬ 
city of spirit came upon us, as we cleared these hot plains and already breathed 
the fresher and purer air of the mountain side. The thought that we were 
43 
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makiDg for the abode of Ines was an added excitement. The road was only 
practicable to mules, in whose unfailing sureness of foot we had learned to 
trust; and we mounted the dizzying eminences with a confidence derived from 
experience. We paused, from space to space, to rest our mules and look back 
upon the heights we had ascended, to feel the empyrean air, fan our fevered 
temples, and to admire the developing grandeur of the prospect. At noon we 
had left the region of palms, and begun to enter the belt of oaks. A huge palm, 
the last of these products of the tropics, rose from a small terrace plain of rich 
soil. A cool spring bubbled from a circular space of white sand at its roots. 
The area around was a perfect tangle of flowering plants and shrubs, all glitter¬ 
ing with the innumerable butterflies of that delicious clime, vieing with the 
gorgeousness of the flower cups, and vocal with the sleep inspiring hum of bees 
mnd hummingbirds. Rustic benches were placed round tliis spring and under 
this embowering shade. The point was half way between the foot of the 
mountain and Anlisana. It was called Posada^ and would have been named 
by Americans, ‘ The Traveller’s Rest.* Cervantes never described a more en¬ 
chanting spot, and Sancho never dined with a more devouring appetite, or 
drank his wine with more gust, than we on this occasion. 

Our dinner finished, our mules browsing the herbage, and our servants asleep, 
we naturally conversed upon our probable reception by the father and daughter. 
With what enthusiasm had the latter described this charming spot, and bade us, 
when we reached it, think of her! Well we might, for her name was carved on 
the rind of the palm tree in a hundred forms, accompanied with innumerable 
devices of hearts and flames, probably by rejected lovers, who had reposed in 
this shade before us. Observing Theodore unusually dejected, I ventured to 
renew a strain of raillery, that tenderness for his feelings had for a long time in¬ 
terdicted. But as I remarked those eyes, that had flashed so different a radiance 
on the night of our attack at Quindice, ready to fill,I continued, rebuked, and 
repentant, * Forgive me this time, and I will never sport with your feelings 
again. I much fear, Theodore, that one cause which gives you perseverance in 
this mad passion is its hopelessness. AV’’ho knows but I may resign my pre¬ 
tensions, if I have such, as you insist, and teach her to love you. Why does 
the not already? I am not insensible to your merits, and am well aware that 
you are every way more worthy of her than I am. Strange, that with all her 
intelligence and taste, she should have been so capriciously blind to this fact f 
How much more compatible she would be for you, than me. She has princely 
wealth—you have none. 1 do not need money, and should spurn the idea 
of being thought mercenary. I am, it is true, but a sorry proiestant, much buf¬ 
feted by Satan; and she, though liberal minded, is a devoted Catholic. I am 
a true son of New-England, and shall never be able to view any other country 
as a home; and we have often heard father and daughter declare their attach¬ 
ment to Antisana beyond all other places. She is scarce eighteen; and I, 
more*s the pity, am verging upon forty. My social ties, charities, habits, or, if you 
will, my whims and caprices are all indelible; stamped, I admit, upon a ground a 
little egotistical. There is a great gulf of incompatibilities between us, which I 
forget in her presence, but remember in the hour of cool and unbiassed reflection. 
In your case almost all these points are otherwise, and the pliancy of youth and 
love would mould you to perfect congeniality.* 
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He interrupted me with some impatience, * I do not love to hear you converse 
in this strain. If I thought you could fail to return the love of Ines, or be influ¬ 
enced to reject it by such futile abstractions, I should no longer esteem you. 
Love cannot be transferred, nor evaded by such considerations. No. My hopes 
on this side the grave are bounded by the subdued willingness to live with you 
and of finding my happiness in seeing you constitute hers.’ 

‘ My generous young friend,* I answered, ‘ this may not be. I am far from 
being decided, what course to choose, after I shall have arrived. You see this 
matter through a prism. I cannot fail to contemplate the sober realities of 
three months after marriage. I have by no means decided yet to offer myself. 
Come on, then, and call forth your courage and cheerfulness. No one knows, 
how cases may be reversed before we descend this mountain to Lima.’ 

Ourselves and mules refreshed, we recommenced our mountain ascent. As 
we reached the higher and cooler strata of the atmosphere, a serenity, and if I 
may so say, a sanctity of thought came upon us, in view of the inexpressible 
grandeur of the prospect around, below, above, as it continued to open and 
broaden with our ascent. The decline of the sun had already left the immense 
ocean of forest in the iierras Calientes in shade. But his misty and purple glow 
still rested on the sublime and gigantic cones, that stood forth, as a colonnade 
against the sky. What a scene was before us ! the prodigious elevation, the 
majestic forms, the awful stillness of these eternal props of the firmament, the 
sinking and swelling of the breeze in the huge cypress tops near at hand, the 
distant roar of a waterfall, and the screams of some condors sailing in the ceru¬ 
lean far above the summits of the highest peaks, passed a crowd of thoughts 
flirough my mind, and produced an impression never to be effaced. Of the habi¬ 
tations, the littleness, the absurd vanity, the transient pageants of man, no trace 
was in sight Snow-covered piles, infinitude, nature invested with features of 
solitary and fearful grandeur, left us alone with our thoughts and with God. If 
I ever worshipped, awe-struck, in spirit and in truth, it was here. 

We now ceased to ascend, and came upon a broad smooth road, bounded on 
one side by a perpendicular line of impending cliffs, round a short angle of which 
our road wound, and the town, surmounted with dark Gothic towers, stood 
before us in the centre of a wide and beautiful plain. We soon after crossed a 
broad, quiet stream, skirted by magnificent woods, over a stone bridge. In this 
cool and quiet retreat, the town, the mountains, all disappeared. Emerging 
from this wood, we found ourselves near this populous, ancient, strange place, 
the abode of denizens who dwelt above the clouds. 

The fresh air was redolent of the wide fields of most luxuriant clover, cane, 
apple and pear trees, orange groves, and so many mingled aromatic sweets, as 
to give us associations with ‘ Araby the blest.’ A road, at right angles to that 
leading to the town, was marked at the entrance by a granite pillar, which in¬ 
dicated that this was the direction to the castle of Balthazar de Montanos. Its 
ancient, castellated, and massive lowers, crowned with turreted pinnacles, were 
seen rising from a grove, on the banks of the river we had crossed, and half a 
mile from the town. * Fit mansion for such guests,* exclaimed Theodore. 
* The place, the dwellers, nature around all are in keeping. With her you can¬ 
not but be as happy as the angels. I will witness, if I may not share your felicity: 
you will not forbid me to remain with you ?’ ‘ Certainly not,’ I answered, * so 
fiur as I may be concerned in allowing it. But while you adore my wife, by 
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piping a second on your sylvan reed, what is to become of your parents, whose 
hope you are?’ The question, 1 am sensible, was wanton and unfeeling. His 
flushed countenance, his subdued manner, showed me that he had the magna¬ 
nimity to weigh the justice, rather than the unfeeling cruelty of my question, 
and until we reached the castle, he was silent, apparently ruminating fancies 
more bitter than sweet. 

We were now slowly walking up a grand avenue, leading under the shade of 
lofty trees to a mansion, whose flocks, and herds, and fields, and accompaniments 
on every side reminded us of the abode of him of Uz. Montanos and his daughter, 
instead of receiving us with the state that might have been expected in such a 
place, bad descried and recognised, and were hastening down the avenue to 
meet us. I sprang from my mule, entered under a lofty arched stone gateway, 
and was the next moment in the arms of Montanos, and the moment after had 
kissed the offered cheek of Ines, that glowed like the roses that clustered round 
us. ‘ You are cavaliers of honor, men of your word,’ exclaimed our venerable 
host. ‘ This meeting,* I replied, ‘ is worth a whole life, and what I see and 
feel, a voyage round the world.* By this tinfte Theodore had been pressed to the 
bosom of Montanos. Ines unconsciously advanced to admit the same greeting 
with which I had met her. But as he eagerly advanced, she turned pale and 
shrunk from his embrace. Repelled by a look which a lover only understands, 
he shrunk back in turn, not even offering his hand, and they stammered their 
greetings, as though they had met as enemies. Such a blind capriciousness, 
such odious ingratitude, would have made any other face than hers seem de¬ 
formed. But the cordial greeting of the parent reassured my timid friend. 
Tears, embraces, congratulations, questions without answers, and answers 
without questions, and all the cross-purpose-words of full hearts filled up the 
interval of our meeting. 

(To be concluded in the next number.) 


SONG. 

BT THE AUTHOR OF ‘MARTIN FABER, &C. 

Oh! with a delicate art, most quaintly taught, 

Meetly around thy lattice thou hast wrought, 

In many a m^ twine, 

The flow’ry vine. 

Its sweets reward thee, and as Summer comes, 

It yields thee up its odors and its blooms, 

And folded in thy breast, 

Its buds are blest. 

Am I less valued than the Summer flower 
Whose little life of sweets is but an hour ?— 

Am I of humbler birth, 

And frailer earth ? 

Thou’st taught my fond aflfection to entwine. 

Folding around tliee as that gadding vine. 

Oh, take me, with like art, 

Unto tby heart. 
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THE FALLS OF THE MONGAUP. 


The Falls of the Mongaup are in Thompson, Sullivan County, New-York. 
They are situated in the heart of the forest. 


Struggling along our forest path 
We hear amid the gloom, 

Like a rous’d giant’s voice of wrath, 

A low, deep, solemn boom; 

Emerging on the platform high. 

Burst sudden to the startled eye. 

Rocks, woods, and waters, wild and rude, 
A scene of savage solitude. 

Tumbling in sheets of dazzling snow 
Headlong the torrent leaps. 

Then, like an arrow from its bow, 

In dizzy whirls it sweeps; 

Then rushing through the narrow aisle 
Of this sublime cathedral pile, 

Amid the circling forest dim 
It peals its everlasting hymn. 

Pyramid on pyramid of rock 
Tower upward, wild and riven. 

As pil’d by Titan hands, to mock 
The distant smiling heaven; 

Across yon line of azure glow, 

Branches their emerald network throw 
So high, the eagle’s passing flight 
Seems but a dot upon the sight. 

Here, colunm’d hemlocks point in air 
Their cone-like firinges green; 

There, trunks hang, knotted, black and bare 
Like spectres o’er the scene; 
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Here, lofty crag and dark abyss 
And awe inspiring precipice; 

There, grottoes bright in wave-worn gloss, 

And carpeted with rich green moss. 

No wandering ray e’er kissed with light 
This rock-waird sable pool. 

Spangled with foam-gems thick and white 
And slumbering deep and cool; 

But where yon cataract roars down, 

Set by the sun, a rainbow crown 
Is dancing o’er the dashing strife, 

Joy’s phantom o’er the storms of life. 

Beyond, the smooth and polish’d sheet 
So gently steals along. 

The very ripples murmuring sweet 
Scarce drown the wild bee’s song, 

The violet from the grassy side 
Dips its blue chalice in the tide. 

And gliding o’er the leafy brink 
The deer unfrighten’d stoops to drink. 

Myriads of man’s time-measur’d race 
Have perish’d from the earth. 

Nor left a memory of their trace 
Since first this scene had birth; 

These waters thundering swift along 
Join’d in Creation’s matin song, 

And only by their dial-trees 

Have known the lapse of centuries. A. B. S. 
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THE BURNING OF THE SHIPS. 


A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 


CHAPTER I. 


The following Tale will be found, we trast, to possess a vivid interest, and to 
be marked with freshness and piquancy. If there be in it a passage calco- 
lated to give pain to an individual of the very respectable sect to which the 
heroine belonged, we have neither lot nor part in this matter. We have 
more than once borne our unequivocal testimony as regards our respect for 
that profession.— Ed. E. 

On a bright morning in May, 1778, a young man, dressed in 
the uniform of the Continental service, was seen walking slowly 
along the high road leading from the interior of New-Jersey, to- 
wara the village of Bordentown, and about two miles from that 
place. His gait I have said betokened no great haste; on the 
contrary, he stopped repeatedly to gather wild flowers, which he 
tore in pieces without remorse, or ruth. His walk was to and fro 
before tne opening of a shaded by-path, leading through a wood 
that skirted the high-road, and ever and anon, as he passed that 
retired path, he cast an anxious and eager gaze along its narrow 
vista. I would have waged any sum that he expected some one 
from that direction—but—whom ? Gentle reader, if you guess 
not already, you will be at no loss when I describe the outward 
appearance ol that youth. He was tall, erect, well proportioned 
in figure, with an open and expressive countenance and healthy 
complexion, browned by exposure to the sun—in fact, the very 
man to be in love with some romantic country girl, against the 
unreasonable wishes of her friends, and in defiance of the stem 
commands of a proud and ambitious, or mean and money-seeking 
father. Were I writing a fictitious tale, such a man should have 
been my hero, and I consider myself fortunate in finding him 
ready furnished to my hand. For though common enough in 
novels, and other fictitious and unprofitable stories, this sort of 
character is hard to find in real life. 

Our youth thus continued to pace backward and forward, to 
the great damage of the aforesaid wild flowers and his fingers’ 
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ends, (which he gnawed as if the arrival of his sweetheart de¬ 
pended upon the annihilation of the same,) for the space of half 
an hour, though in his estimation it was a half day at least, or 
some period of duration between that and eternity. But he did 
not wait in vain. Suddenly he quickened his pace, turned rapidly 
down the shaded by-path into the wood, trampling unheeded 
whole beds of violets and arbatus in his course. It would have 
puzzled an indifferent observer to guess the cause of that sudden 
impulse. But lovers, as all who have acted in that capacity know, 
are blessed with a special keenness of vision, or a peculiar instinct, 
teaching them with the certainty of demonstration the approach 
of that object ‘ dearer to them than life.’ The waving of a shawl, 
the glancing of a ribbon through trees, which no human vision 
under other circumstances could penetrate, is enough, and was 
for our hero. They met—there was a taking hold of hands and 
a kiss, followed, like all stolen kisses, by a conscious and half 
guilty look around, to be sure no envious eye gazed upon the 
scene. This ceremony performed, the gentleman drew the lady’s 
arm within his, and the happy pair, leaving the path, walked to a 
clump of pines, under which they found, upon an old log, a rural 
•and lover-like seat. 

But yfhy this mysterious meeting in the loneliness of the silent 
wood ? Can that erect and noble bearing belong to some pro¬ 
scribed outlaw, endeared by his misery and his guilt to the gentle 
lady ? Can that open and engaging countenance cover the false 
heart, and base purposes of a villain ? Or, less guilty, if not less 
miserable, is poverty his only but unpardonable crime in the eyes 
of a hardhearted father ? Surely, some unexplained, some horri¬ 
ble obstacle, disturbs as usual the never smooth ‘ course of true 
love,’ or why this secret meeting beneath the deep shadow of 
yonder evergreens, with no better seal than a gum log, instead of 
comfortably courting on the parlour sofa, or behind the more con¬ 
genial concealment afforded by the honeysuckles that twine so 
gracefully over the nice summerhouse at the foot of the garden ? 

Were mine a tale of the imagination, I would reserve the de¬ 
velopment of this mystery for the last chapter. But I write history, 
and must tell truth, as I go along. The gentleman, I have said, 
was a soldier. The lady, I must now inform the reader was a 
Quaker, ‘ by the world so called.’ It was against the ‘ testi¬ 
mony of early Friends’ to paint likenesses, and the rule was net 
so oilen infringed in the time of Emma Richie’s youth, as it is at this 
day. I cannot therefore give a minute description of her appear¬ 
ance, without drawing upon fancy for the materials, which I ana 
determined not to do in this true story. I only know, as all will 
take for granted, that she was beautiful, and that her complexion 
was of the transparent kind usually attendant upon light hair and 
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eyes. But her hair was brown, and her eyes of a colour so dark 
that they were generally supposed to be black. The hair, as it curl¬ 
ed naturally over her white and rounding forehead, was surpassingly 
beautiful, but like all other beauty, proved a source of serious 
trouble to its possessor. It had long been a cause of uneasiness 
of mind to all the straight-haired members of the women’s meet¬ 
ings, and was finally declared to be against the discipline by that 
boay. A delegation of two old Friends was sent ‘ to trear with 
her parents about the matter, and authorized to set it straight. 
The father declared that he had nothing to do in the business; 
the mother professed ‘ great concern on her mindbut the hair 
contumaciously continued to curl, and it was shrewdly guessed by 
many that no very effectual measures were ever taken to reform 
the beautiful error. There was an air of real or affected demure¬ 
ness about Emma’s mouth, which but for the contradiction of her 
eyes, would have given too prim an expression to her face. As 
it was, her firiends were often puzzled to determine when she was 
in fun or earnest, sober or mischievous. But her smile left no 
longer room for doubt. It shed over her face a joyous but sweet 
and composed expression perfectly irresistible. It broke upon her 
features like a June sunbeam upon the fields of green grass and 
yellow grain and waving forests, or like that beautiful and glad- 
ening effect of early day, before his rays have reached the valleys 
and the plain, which the prophet so poetically termed ‘ the morn¬ 
ing spread upon the mountains.’ These particulars are to a great 
extent matters of record. The curling hair appears to have been 
the subject of grave discussion at more than one ‘ meeting of bu¬ 
siness,’ and the case of two young men is also recorded, who 
were ‘ dealt with for too frequent gazing’ at the same, and the 
appurtenances thereunto belonging, during silent meeting, instead 
of directing their attention to some more profitable subject. The 
young men pleaded guilty, and ‘ submitted to treatment,’ urging, 
as some palliation, the stren^h of the temptation and the weak¬ 
ness of poor humanity. Upon acknowledging that they were 
‘ sorry they had disobliged Friends,’ the culprits were readmitted 
into favor. 

Emma’s dress comported with the rules of her society, and was 
as fine in its texture, as neatly fitted to the figure, and had recei¬ 
ved as much care in its arrangement, as ever was bestowed on the 
dress of a fashionable belle, or the strictest member of the society 
of Friends. In this there was no non-conformity to rules, which 
although they proscribe all gay colors, cannot, alas! divert the 
woman’s attention from her attire. The fault is not in the rules, 
which are excellent, but the passion exists in the female bosom 
and must have indulgence. Kefuse her the colors of the rain- 
44 
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bow, forbid her to deck her person in its dyes, and she will devote 
equal attention in devising herself dresses out of white muslin, 
drab merino, and fawn-colored silk. 

Emma’s consisted of a white silk bonnet, very small, and close 
to her face, tied with white ribbon; white muslin gown, and a 
white crape shawl around her shoulders, and gathered up so as to 
show the graceful rounding of her figure. The only colored 
article upon her person was a pink ribbon, which she wore around 
her neck; an indulgence for some reason allowed to the young 
members, while all other colors are most especially eschewed. 
Even this is not recommended, only permitted, and that much 
against the weight upon the minds of the strictest of the sect. If 
they can, the young friends are advised to do without the indul¬ 
gence ; but if that is impossible, a pink ribbon, provided it be not 
too long, is allowed in consideration of the weakness of the younger 
sisterhood. Some of the other rules concerning dress are appa¬ 
rently less reasonable. Why the women are allowed to dress in 
black, while that color is denied the men, is incomprehensible. 
But that man who would presume to clothe his shoulders in a 
black coat, might as well deny the inspiration of Geor^ Fox. 
A set of heterodox Quakers exist in the neighborhood of JBoston. 
The principal point in which they differ from the Society, and the 
only one by which they can be outwardly distinguished, is that 
of being addicted to black coats. 

But my reader must be anxious to hear what is going on all 
this while between the lovers. I give notice that I mean to detail 
no private conversation, except what concerns the story, and which 
he has therefore a right to know. The rest I shall consider 
sacred. 

“ But what in the world kept you so long ?” inquired the lover. 

“Indeed I could not help it, William. We are to have the 
English Friends at dinner, and mother wanted my aid. I should 
not have got off at all, if she had not sent me to neighbor Com¬ 
stock’s for a basket of fifth month dukes.^ 

“ What in the name of nonsense are they ?” 

“ That is the way with you world’s people. You are so given 
to the Heathenish appellation of days and months, that you cannot 
understand a Christian language.” 

“ If your eyes would keep your counsel Emma, you might 
make a capital quiz; but they always tell the truth. But what 
do you mean by fifth month dukes ?” 

“ Cherries that ripen in the fifth month, by the world’s people 
called ‘ May-dukes.’ ” 

“ Nonsense.” 

“ I see thee thinks us fools ; but in truth we are not so very 
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particular. But friend Comstock is a little more so than the rest 
of us. He does not feel easy to call one of Heaven’s gifts after 
a Heathen idol.” 

“ Friend Comstock is right then, and consistent. You would 
not call the month after the Heathen god, and why should you the 
fruit ? Is it not quite as absurd to say ^fifth monthy as ^fifth 
month dukes V The only difierence is, that you are used to the 
first and not to the second.” 

“ I would not have said a word to thee, William, about the fool¬ 
ish cherries, had I supposed they would have put thee in such a 
pet. But if thee will promise to be pleased again, I’ll adopt friend 
Comstock’s expression, since thee prefers it. I am always glad 
to oblige thee.” 

“ Well, no matter, Emma. I’m a fool, and you shall say what 
you please. Here is a little present for you. You must wear it 
for me. I bought it of a French pedler. It was the prettiest 
he had.” 

“ I’ll keep it for thy sake, William; but only think of my going 
to meeting with a blue ribbon round my neck f What could 1 say 
to old Friends ? If it were pink, now!’’ 

“ Why so ; is it less gay ? ’ 

“ Oh ! pink is the color of the rose, thee knows.” 

“ And blue that of the sky. But why are you so fond of drab ? 
That is not the color of the rose !” 

“ Oh ! drab is the natural color of the wool.” 

“ Did you ever see a drab sheep, Emma ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know what is the rea.son ; and further, I don’t 
care. Early Friends wore it, and we choose to.” 

“ Exactly, and you have given the only good reason I ever 
heard yet— you so choose. In a free country, it is unanswerable; 
but it IS only so as far as you do choose, and should not operate 
upon those who do not. This only convinces me of what 1 have 
often told you, that you are the veriest slaves in Christendom. 
That invisible Pope, the weight of the meeting, holds you in more 
than inquisitional awe. You must needs practice what you see 
no reason for, and abstain from enjoyments you deem innocent; 
and if you venture to ask a reason for the one or the other, your 
mouths are stopped by the information that such was the practice 
of early Friends, or by some other engagement equally convincing 
to a reasonable, and reasoning mind. You remind me-” 

“ Now, William, hold thy longue ; for if thee sets fairly under 
way on that subject, thee will never slop until it has made me 
angry. Beside, thee cannot convince me.” 

“ Convince ! no, indeed. I’m not fool enough to hope it. There 
is one reason why no one of your Society ever can be convinced. 
It is part of the discipline, I believe, never to listen to any reason 
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that makes against its errors. I convince ! Moses and the Pro- 

J hets, the four Evangelists, with St. Paul to boot, have failed, and 
can scarcely expect to succeed!” 

“ Do they say any thing against Friends ?” 

“ They ao not mention the Society by name, I believe, but are 
pretty hard imon some of its errors.” 

“ Come, William, we have had enough of this. Thee is too 


“ Come, William, we have had enough of this. Thee is too 
fond of the subject, and want discretion in urging it so far. Why 
should thee be so anxious to change my views upon this subject ? 
There are no essential differences between us. Why cannot thou 


adhere to thy forms, thy bishops, with their while sleeves, and ihy 
steeple houses, as George Fox called them? If I do not feel able 
to adopt them, I shall not scold thee for doing so. Thou art un¬ 
just in thy abuse of Friend’s principles. I am attached to them; 
then why should I change them? Our difference need neither di¬ 
vide our hearts here, nor separate our destinies hereafter. We 
both adore one God and Father, both trust in the merits and inter¬ 


cession of one Saviour, and pray for the sanctifying influence of 
the same Holy Spirit, to guide us into all truth. Our peculiari¬ 
ties are harmless, if not meritorious. My parents, all whom I 


love, except thee, are Friends. It would be a sore cause of grief 
to them, especially to my mother, were I to leave their laith. 
Then why urge me ? My principles shall never clash with thine. 
I am satisfied to see those who can, consistently with their own 
feelinw, practice its forms, w^hile in conformity to that portion of 
inward light given to me, I prefer the principles and bear the 
testimony of Friends. But I’ll promise thee one thing, William 
—I will never turn preacher, that is if I can help it.” 

“ That would be a pity; for you have a copious gift. I 
never heard so full an outpouring from the gallery. I hope you 
feel easier. But is it possible you have not felt the curiosity 
to ask, what urgent reason induced me to send for you this 
morning ?” 

“ Why, there is nothing to be curious about. Thee’s always 
crazy to see me. Thee never wrote me a note in thy life, with¬ 
out having an urgent cause to see me.” 


“ Yes, but I have a seriously urgent one this time. If you wiU 
promise not to faint, I’ll tell you. i ou need not turn so pale, you 

S oose. It is not much after all. Only we expect an attack upon 
le ships at Bordentown.” 

“ When ? not to-day ?” 

No, but to-night. A considerable force, in small vessels, has 


reached Burlington, and we have no doubt they are designed to 
destroy the properly here.” 

“ At Burlmgton! they may be here in an hour.” 

We have taken measures to be advised by signals, of the mo- 
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merit they leave Burlington. The wind is adverse, and they can¬ 
not beat up here in less than two or three hours.” 

“ But you do not mean to contend with them ?” 

“ It is true, we cannot hope to protect the ships ; but M’Caul- 
ley will not give up without firing a gun or two, by way of com¬ 
pliment. We have made preparations to aimoy them without 
giving them much chance to hurt 

“ Dear me ! I shall have no peace until it is over. Why did 
thee tell me, William, since I can do no good ?” 

“ Yes, but you can. Emma, you know how obnoxious your 
father is to the enemy. His Quaker feelings have kept his hands 
from blood, but not from aiding us rebels in many important par¬ 
ticulars. He has set a bad example to his society, who have 

f enerally been as submissive as the king’s people could desire, 
t is believed that the opportunity will be taken to strike terror 
unto all evil doers through him. I fear this is part of the duty 
assigned to the force at Builington. We must avoid a repetition 
of the Caldwell tragedy. Your father must remove his family 
into the interior. I was on my way to see him, but heard he had 
gone to Crosswick’s meeting. As I could not wait, I resolved to 
entrust the secret with you. Wait till he comes home, and then 
communicate the news in private.” 

“ But why keep it secret ? Should not our neighbors- ^ 

“ No, they are in no danger.” 

Oh, dear! when will the war be over. Thou art surely Qua¬ 
ker enough to desire peace.” 

“ Oh, yes! honorable peace. And then, that farm we talked 
about.” 

“ Yes, but first, thy profession of Friends’ principles—the ex¬ 
change of these gaudy regimentals for a drab coat reaching to thy 
heels, and broad enough to cover both of us of a rainy day. How 
respectable thee will look—maybe seated in the gallery.” 

“ Very pleasant indeed, to the fancy, but like most of her pic¬ 
tures, not likely to be realized?^ 

“ Not realized ! How are we to be married then, and go ^on 
that farm ? Docs thee expect me to disoblige Friends, and offend 
my parents, just to pleasure thee ? I thought there was nothing 
hard or impossible to lovers !” 

“ Emma, you are incorrigible. Is there no article in the disci¬ 
pline against malicious mischief? Your father would not care if 
we were married to-morrow, provided he knew nothing of it, till 
it were done, and was not compromised with the meeting. Your 
mother would not be pleased, 1 know, but after awhile she would 
remember that I am not a Presbyterian, and might have been 
worse than I am. Then as to Friends, they would read you out, 
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and after a month or so, read you in again, and there would be 
an end.” 

“ That is true; I should only have to express my sorrow, which 
before a month I may truly do, and the fold would be opened to 
the wandering and repentant lamb.” 

“ Emma, I must bid you good-by; for my time has expired. 
Remember what I told you ; I shall not feel easy till you are off. 
Don’t fear for me. I’ll dodge the balls for your sake. Good-by!” 

“ Farewell, William ; I did not think thee would go so soon. 
I will do all thee said. Farewell!” 

The young soldier brought a horse from the wood, and rode 
away at full gallop. The lady wiped divers tears from her eyes, 
and quietly pursued her way to neighbor Comstock’s house, 
where she procured a supply of ‘ fifth month dukes,* and return¬ 
ed home. 


CHAPTER n. 

When Emma reached home she found her mother and all the 
family busy in preparing a grand dinner for the expected strangers. 
The English Friends, Joseph Dido and Martha Nagelby, were that 
morning holding meeting at Crosswicks, where it may gratify my 
readers to learn they were favoured, (see their Journal, page 37,) 
with a ‘ comfortable sitting and a plentiful opening.^ Joseph 
and Martha were, as their names prove, not man and wife; and 
though to the world it may seem strange that a rosy English gen¬ 
tleman of forty should leave his wife and children to visit 
Friends in America, with a companion young and handsome, of 
the softer sex, whose husband also remained in England, let not 
the Philistine scoff, nor the daughter of the uncircumcised sneer 
thereat. Such things are not uncommon among Friends, and be 
it spoken to the credit of this moral people, I never heard of any 
harm coming of the practice. A visit from a travelling Friend, 
more especidly when he is also an English Friend, is esteemed 
a great honor, and calls forth the most solid testimonials of hos¬ 
pitality. 

At twelve, then the usual dinner hour in the country, all the 
preparations were completed, and Jonathan Richie’s equipage was 
seen approaching up the avenue of young poplars. This valuable 
exotic nad been lately introduced into the country, and Jonathan 
was as eager as any of his neighbors to ornament his grounds 
with their stiff and lofty forms. There they stood straight and 
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tall, like some maiden ladies I have seen, neither useful nor orna¬ 
mental. I need not describe the equipage : every body has seen 
a Jersey waggon, and knows what it was of old, and is now. It 
approached, drawn by two of those fat, lazy, and lounging horses 
which rich farmers always drive, and at the slow gait to which 
they are accustomed. Joseph Dido and Martha Nagleby were 
accompanied by Nathaniel Comstock and Samuel Robertson, two 
public Friends, connected with Crosswick’s meeting and Jonathan 
Richie. 

Friend Dido was a handsome comfortable looking Englishman, 
with the appearance and manners of a gentleman. Martha, his 
companion, a tall fine looking woman, of dignified appearance, and 
rather comely face. Nathaniel Comstock looked, as he was, the 
quintessence of quaker formality. He scorned all form, though 
without being aware that in his studied opposition to ‘ the world’s 
ways,* he had slipped to the other extreme, and was as much a 
slave to a formal avoidance, as the ‘ world’s people* can be to an 
observance of them. It was with him a point of conscience to 
keep his hat on in the house, during the most oppressive weather 
and under the most inconvenient circumstances. When he ac¬ 
costed a Friend in the street, he would double brace his sinews 
and stifien his body, and pronounce his ‘how’s thee do’ through 
his inmost nose, as if the whole ceremony were a part of his reli¬ 
gion. Nathaniel was a selfish, money loving, worldly minded man, 
encased in the outward covering of a Quaker. I desire to do no 
injustice to this respectable community, but such persons exist 
among them as well as among other societies of Christians. It 
is no argument against a good thing, that it is liable to abuse. 
Nathaniel knew that a strict conformity to its discipline would en¬ 
sure him the countenance and support of his society provided he 
could keep his inward rascality to himself. In this he succeeded, 
though his character was not above suspicion with the wiser por¬ 
tion of the meeting. Still he was rich : and wealth is power, with 
all men, or societies of men, civil or religious, and with the self 
denying and world contemning Quakers as well as others. So 
long as Nathaniel was contented to remain in a lay capacity he 
found no opposition, but he was suddenly bitten with that restless 
flea, ambition, and aspired to the ministry. Friends did not ap¬ 
prove the proposition, and the candidate was advised to wait and test 
the call more fully. But the ‘ weight on his mind increased’ so 
fast, and ‘ his uneasiness’ became so pressing, that he was at last 
permitted to ‘ relieve his mind.’ Accordingly, on the first ensuing 
first day, being the seventh of eighth month, 1770, he took his 
seat among the ministers and before long arose. Great expectation 
was excited, as usual, at the ‘ opening’ of a new public Friend, 
and while Nathaniel stood in silence fora minute before he begaii 
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to speak, you might have heard the profoiitid stillness that reigned 
aroimd. A pin which dropped from Sybella Hoskins’ starched 
neckerchief, was distinctly heard as it struck the floor, to the ex¬ 
treme end of the men’s meeting. At length the words began to 
drop, one by one, from Nathaniel’s nose, (1 had liked to have said 
mouth,) with an interval of about thirty seconds between each. 

‘ It—has—been—on—my—mind-for a—^long time, to address 

Friends-The thought weighs heavy on my mind- 

and I can’t feel easy to suppress it. It appears to me,- 

that it would be more consistent and becoming for all Friends to 
mind their own business.’ 

The pronunciation of the first six words occupied three minutes. 
The next clause was delivered with more rapidity, one or two 
words at a time, like water from a full porter bottle, as the speaker 
proceeded, the matter continued to flow more readily, like the 
aforesaid bottle, when having lost some of its contents, it bolts out 
the remainder as fast as the internal vacuum can be supplied. 
The rest was given forth freely: the voice raised, and the words 
were pronounced at its highest and most discordant pitch, the bot¬ 
tle having nearly emptied itself. 

This was not esteemed a very reaching sermon, but as Na¬ 
thaniel was just opening, it was hoped he would become ‘ much 
enlarged.’ He made several subsequent attempts, but not much 
‘ to approval:’ as he had received, he gave but little. The best at¬ 
tempt was his last, and it is still quoted and deemed worthy of 
preservation in the country. He rose one day, and without pre¬ 
amble or addition, he expressed the following elegant and appro¬ 
priate sentiment—‘Young folks thinks old folks fools, but old 
folks knows young folks to be fools.’ This was his last public 
testimony. His wife met him at the door of the meeting house, 
and before the congregated elders—the very weight of the meet¬ 
ing—thus accosted him,—“ Oh ! Nathaniel, why will thee make 
such a fool of thyself.” Whether this gentle remonstrance had 
the effect, or he received a hint from the old Friends that he was not 
approved of, is not known : but he never felt moved again. He 
continued however strictest of the strict in his deportment and 
conversation. He it was who always addressed an old tinker, by 
name ‘Munday,’ as ‘neighbor Second day;’ and of whose 
‘ Fifth month dukes’ the reader has already heard enough. 

So much for Nathaniel’s history and character. I cannot for¬ 
bear some description of his outer man, for it was original and un¬ 
imitated. He was very tall and very thin. His very small head 
was thinly covered with gray hair and attached to a nose of im¬ 
mense proportions and singular conformation. It was an Isoceles’ 
triangle, resting on its shortest side, as its base, and of course 
stuck out almost directly from his face, with the air, as he walked, 
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head and chin erect, of a greyhound wlicn he hears the horn of the 
morning. An old Indian of the Brolhcrlon tribe, styled it the 
‘ father of all noses.’ Beneath this phenomenon opened as sin¬ 
gular a mouth. In its quiescent state it did not look very large, 
being puckered up like the mouth of Nathaniel’s purse. Like it, 
too, its openings were little prolitable to his neighbors, though 
both possessed a capacity for reception wonderful to behold. 
Imagine this mouth and nose fixed by a long and thin neck, on as 
long and thin a body, and this supported by a pair of the merest 
spindle-shanks, attached to two of the heaviest and most ill shaped 
feel in New-Jersey, and you have Nathaniel Comstock—of whom 
enough for the present. 

Samuel Robertson was the very reverse of his thin neighbor, 
in disposition and in person ; and clearly demonstrated, in his life 
and conversation, that all the usages of his society might be strictly 
and religiously observed, without offending those from whom he 
differed in sentiment, or infringing one rule of tnie and genuine 
politeness. Samuel was a gentleman by nature and education, in 
neart and in manner. In his day, he appears to have been con¬ 
sidered rather a phenomenon among his people. In point of edu¬ 
cation, there were probably few among them equal to him ; but 
doubtless many possessed his other good qualities. If it were not 
so, the Society of Friends have made a rapid improvement. For 
where we could show one wolf in sheep’s clothing, like Nathaniel, 
we could produce ten who have imitated Samuel Robertson in 
his gentlemanly deportment, his liberal feelings, and his generous 
philanthropy. 

Jonathan Richie was never meant by nature for a Quaker; and 
though he wore the dress and observed the outward practices of 
the sect, was totally deficient in that spirit of forbearance under 
insult, or, to speak more correctly, that suppression of the irritable 
feelings, which forms an important part of the practice of its pro¬ 
fessors. Still, though quick, he was easily appeased, true-heart¬ 
ed and intelligent. He had taken great interest in the Colonial 
cause, and itclied to have his hand in the work. But the influ¬ 
ence of his wife and friends had sulliced to keep his fingers from 
fight and himself from expulsion. 

Rachel Richie was a lat and prejudiced, but at the same lime 
kind and hospitable old woman, perfectly satisfied with herself 
and ‘ Friends,’ and firmly convinced that all the rest of the world 
were in the bonds of iniquity, and the depths of ignorance. This 
good opinion of herself and her opinion showed itself on all occa¬ 
sions, and sometimes provoked our young ac(juaintance, William 
Vallette, (Emma’s lover,) beyond forbearance, though he had 
every reason to desire her good feelings. She would take fre¬ 
quent occasion to observe upon his religious opinions, the form of 
45 
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prayer, written discourses, and observance of Christmas, Easter, 
«c., ail which she termed ‘Heathen superstitions,’ evidently 
without entertaining any idea of the meaning of the charge. This 
invariably brought on an argument in the course of which, while 
she always displayed a sorrowful ignorance of every thing in the 
shape of books, except the contents of two or three ‘ Journals of 
travelling Friends.’ Rachel would express a provoking and con¬ 
descending pity for her young friend’s blindness, which invariably 
threw him out of his argument into a passion. If he stood this 
unmoved, she was sure to conquer him. After he had exhausted 
all his ingenuity upon some (in his opinion) absurdity of her 
creed, and nailed it with scripture, she would dress her face in a 
half contemptuous, half pitying smile, and complacently answer, 
that she ‘ did not feel easy to adopt that opinion;’ that ‘ the 
light within her was sufficient for her,’ or, to his equal satisfac¬ 
tion, that ‘ Friends thought otherwise.’ This in answer to a 
plain injunction of Scripture would inevitably tlirow poor Vallette 
into a fever, which was only increased by the placid, and still 
contemptuous and pitying smile, with which his petulance was 
received. Upon one occasion, he was tempted to retaliate upon 
her the disrespect she had expressed toward a venerable clergy¬ 
man of the Episcopal Church, by denying the inspiration of John 
Stokes, a highly gifted minister whom Friend Rachel almost 
adored, and quite worshipped. He persuaded her to admit, that 
though John’s inspiration might be fully equal to that which dic- 
tnt^d the bible, yet that since the bible was certainly an inspired 
production, all other inspiration must unite with it, and all which 
should differ from, or be in any particular imlike the inspiration 
of the bible could not be inspiration at all. ‘Well then,’ said 
he, ‘ show me that holy men were ever inspired to speak non¬ 
sense, and I will believe the nonsense of John Stokes to be in¬ 
spiration ; but nojt till then.’ There was an end of all calmness 
and placidity upon the countenance of Friend Rachel in a mo¬ 
ment. Contempt gave way to rage, and Vallette was glad to 
escape the presence. As he valued his chance for Emma’s hand, 
he took care to avoid theological disputes with her mother from 
that time forward. 

Here, as I write for the instruction of my fellow men, I must 
be permitted to waste a little upon them. Dr. Franklin used to 
say, that if all things lost on ejirth went to the moon, how full 
she must be of good advice. Nevertheless, I am resolved to do 
my duty, and to wash my hands of the blood of all men. 

Firstly, then, ye aspirants after and pretenders to the light of 
inspiration, never admit the bible to be the inie standard, by which 
your claims shall be weirrhed. It will prove a dangerous test, and 
ten to one you will suffer by the comparison. You have heard 
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of that celebrated philosopher, who in pity for the blindness of 
this dark world, hung his rushlight upon a tall post. It gave no 
great amount of radiance, it is true; yet as it shone at midnight, 
amid pitch darkness, and was hung above the heads of his neigh¬ 
bors, it passed among them for a new star, or a comet. But the 
philosopher became ambitious with partial success, and resolved 
to lend his powerful aid to the sun, and having so effectually 
liglited the night, proposed to illuminate the noonday. As might 
have been predicted, he made but a poor business of it. His 
lamp burned, but gave forth darkness rather than light, since the 
only visible evidence that it continued to blaze, was the smoke it 
evolved. Its fire evidently was not of the same essence with the 
heaven-born radiance of the glorious sun ; and even his neighbors 
perceived how little claim his paltry light had to a communion 
with the stars of the firmament, when they saw it perched scarce 
out of their reach, on the lop of a twenty feet pole. 

Then take wisdom from the philosopher’s failure, ye who would 
hold up the light of your vaunted inspiration to aid the beams of 
the sun of righteousness. Keep your candle from his rays—hide 
it by day—bring it forth only by night. 

Secondly, You who are given to religious arguments, with 
bigoted and ignorant parlizans, beware how you insinuate aught 
against the purity of their creed, or the perfection of their pro¬ 
phets, but content yourself with defending your own ; you will 
find it sufficient occupation. You may naturally conclude, that 
since they take all sorts of liberties with your creed and your 
teachers, you may with propriety express your sentiments in re¬ 
turn. You will find yourself mistaken, and give unpardonable 
offence. If you have no reason to regard the good or ill opinion 
of your adversary, it may be very well and very satisfactory to 
speak your mind ; but if you are courting his daughter, or wish to 
borrow his money, by all means keep it to yourself. 

The visiters were ushered into the parlour, opened specially for 
this occasion, and received by Emma and her mother. 

“ Joseph Dido, my wife, my daughter,—Martha Nazleby, my 
wife, my daughter Emma.” 

“ Pleased to see thee, Joseph—pleased to see you c/Z, friends. 
Emma, take friend Nazlcby’s bonnet. Samuel, now’s thee do ? 
Well, Nathaniel, how’s thee 1 And Rebecca ?—I heerd she Was 
poorly.” 

“ Complains of being some belter tliis morning, thank thee, 
Rachel.” 

“ Come, Rachel,” said Jonathan, “ has thee got nothing for 
these Friends ? They have ridden far this morning.” 

“We can give them something, but poor to what such travel¬ 
lers have been used to.” 
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“ We are not used to any thing better than thou art, Rachel, 
I assure thee,” said Friend Dido, as they walked into the room 
where dinner was prepared. 

It may be as well to remark here, one peculiarity by which 
an English Friend may be distinguished. He speaks good Eng¬ 
lish. It must be from disinclination to take the necessary trouble 
rather than from ignorance, that American Quakers so universally 
commit high treason against the King in his capacity of Defender 
of the Grammar. ‘ How’s thee do’—‘ thee would,’ Sic., certainly 
come much easier to the tongue than ‘ how dost thou do,’ and 
‘thou woiildst.’ 

Being seated at the table, our Friends assumed that solemn 
manner and perfect silence which always precedes their meals— 
an appropriate and affecting ceremony, when the form is accom¬ 
panied and sanctified by the inward and spiritual grace. The 
dinner progressed without much conversation, except an occasional 
remark passing between Joseph and Samuel, and the brief and 
oft repealed exhortations to eat, addressed to the guests on the 
part of their host and hostess. 

“ Why, Friend Dido, I declare thee does not eat at all. Do 
take some more of the roast pig—well then, try the boiled beef, 
thee’l find it very good—No ? Well, this is a very tender young 
chicken. Emma, give Joseph some chicken. Martha, I am afraid 
thee finds nothing thee likes ; why, thee eats nothing at all.” 

Nathaniel did not open his mouth to speak, except to say “Yes, 
thank thee,” when Jonathan offered to replenish his plate; but 
sat with his tall figure bent to the table, his nose almost touching 
it, and poured the food into his capacious mouth with a rapidity 
and energy truly miraculous. It was well he wore a napkin close 
to his chin, for his mouth, even his, was not able to receive the 
torrent with which he fed it. Some wondered were all this food 
went to. It ran to nose and feet. 

When the meal was finished, the conversation began. 

“ Thou wert at Burlington Quarterly Meeting, Joseph, I be¬ 
lieve,” said Samuel Robertson, who though an American, was 
conscientiously scrupulous of speaking ungrammatically, and was 
almost a solitary exception to the general rule. 

“ Yes,” said Jose;ph. 

“ Was Robert Dot at meeting ?” 

“ Yes, and Susan Sacherville. We had a profitable meeting, 
and experienced a great stale of inwardness.” 

“ I thought so,” said Nathaniel, wiping his mouth. “ Robert 
Dot was highly favored on that day. The power accompanying 
his words was very reaching. Did thee not feel it so Joseph?” 

“ Yes, at first; but Robert himsedf told me he over-stayed the 
motion, and persisted to speak, though he felt an inward inclining 
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to sit down, and so it came to pass that great flatness and unea¬ 
siness ensued. The latter part reminded me of George Fox’s prison 
—‘ the savour whereof was very grievous to be endured.’ ” 

“Was there not some diflerence among Friends at that meet¬ 
ing,” inquired Friend Rachel. 

“ Yes,” said Martha. “ John Pearce, as soon as the meeting was 
gathered into an inward, waiting slate of mind, felt constrained 
to address Friends. He felt some concern on his mind on account 
of backsliding of certain former members, calling themselves Free 
Quakers, and violating the testimony concerning war, holding 
what they termed defensive war to be allowable. John had 
it on his mind to confer privately with Joseph Haywood on the 
matter.” 

“ Was Joseph at meeting?” 

“Yes, and John had opportunity with him afterward, and let 
him know his uneasiness; but it was not removed.” 

“ Did Joseph speak?” 

“ He expressed himself under weight. But it was signified by 
Friends, that, as he was under dealing for contumacity, it would 
not be to a^roval.” 

“ I hear Tobias Haley opened as a public Friend.” 

“ Yes, and a new woman Friend appeared in supplication, but 
not to edification of Friends.” 

At this period of the conversation, Jonathan, who would much 
rather have talked with the Englishman about the wonderful 
things in the old country, of the events and prospects of the slrug- 

{ rling Colonists, and had attempted in vain to turn the current, 
eft the room on pretence of business. Emma, who had watched 
in vain an opportunity to speak privately with him, soon followed 
and delivered her message. 

“ That was kind in William, and I will not forget it. He is 
a fine fellow ; don’t thee think so, Emma ?—I thought so. I must 
go to Bordentown, and see about the matter. Tell Quommino to 
put the horses to the wagon.” 

Jonathan, having informed his friends that urgent business 
called him to Bordentown, prepared to depart alone ; but Na¬ 
thaniel, having some purchases to make of Amos Smith, the prin¬ 
cipal storekeeper and moneyed man of the vicinity, offered, to his 
great annoyance, to accompany him. 

(To be concluded in the next number.) 
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DR. BOWRING. 


We have a great, and we believe a good purpose in view. 
Accident has determined us to begin with this gentleman. Among 
a multitude of memoranda, relating to the philosophers, the states¬ 
men, the orators, the naturalists, the painters, poets and sculp¬ 
tors of the mother country, as well as of our own, which are 
now lying before us, the first that happened to turn up, on referring 
to them a moment ago for the purpose of preparing a few Sketches 
from Life, W'ere the impressions recorded immediately after a first 
interview with John Bowring, LL.D.the Editor of the Westminster 
Review, the author, translator, poet; linguista/ic/—philanthropist; 
about whom so much has been said, and so little known, by the 
newspapers and reviewers of our country, within the last half a 
dozen years. 

With the kind of reputation he enjoys, not only at home, but 
here, and throughout the whole of northern and apart of southern 
Europe; now as a critic and reviewer, and now as the author of 
much beautiful and simple poetry; here as a linguist hardly infe¬ 
rior to Sir William Jones himself, and there as the only ‘ faithful 
and free’ translator of many an unknown language, with all its 
treasures and glories, into the plainest English prose, carefully 
pursuing the very rhxjihm of the original, if nothing more, it is, 
It must be—and we may as well prepare the readers of the 
Knickerbocker for it in season—a very difficult thing to give a 
faithful portrait of the man, and at the same time to satisfy the 
prtmossessions of the public. 

But let us begin whth his outward appearance. Dr. John Bow¬ 
ring is not far from forty-six; about five feet nine inches high ; of 
a slender make, with one of the most poetical faces you ever saw; 
a capital forehead, lofty, transparent, ample and serene, a clear 
sharp nose, with a chin sufficiently characteristic, though not by 
any means remarkable ; a pleasant mouth; and eyes, which, in 
spite of his golden spectacles, and the distortion caused by their 
long use, are capable of being lighted up as with inward fire. 
Add to this, that his complexion is light, and his hair, if we may 
trust our memory, dark brown approaching to black and sprinkled 
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with gray—and you have all that we can remember of the out¬ 
ward man. Altogether, in look, stature, voice and speech, and we 
may add in temper and character, both having obtained their repu¬ 
tation by employing others, or by working over the material of 
others, he bears a great resemblance to the amiable Mr. G-, edi¬ 

tor of the Token. Both are industrious men, both pleasant warm¬ 
hearted men, both have an itch for small poetry and smaller prose, 
both have a pretty good opinion of themselves and of the import¬ 
ance of their labors in the great commonwealth of literature, and 

both-but as we are no great admirers of Plutarch, and not 

much addicted to racing parallels, whether or no, we will drop 
Mr. G. and return to Dr. Bowring. 

The first time we ever saw the latter, though we had long known 
him by reputation, and long wished to see him, was at the Argyle- 
rooms, London. We were both listening to a series of lectures in 
Spanish, German, French, and Italian delivered by natives, and in¬ 
troductory to a course in the several languages mentioned, upon the 
literature of their respective countries. 1 here were perhaps fifty 
other listeners—not more; though, we believe, the introductories 
were gratuitous. And this occurred in the metropolis of the British 
Empire, at a time of great public sympathy for the sufferings and 
sacrifices of the many distinguished men who had been cast 
abroad by the convulsions of Europe; and after the patronage of 
Dr. Bowring had been secured, (then but John Bowring, Esquire,) 
the chief linguist of the age, and as these poor foreigners had 
been led to believe, by the newspapers and booksellers that puffed 
his translations, of great influence and elevated standing in the 
literary and fashionable, if not in the commercial world—for he 
was a merchant withal. One by one they had arrived, like so 
many conspirators,—and conspirators they were in truth, for 
just enough to keep body and soul together—in that huge metro¬ 
polis, believing they had found a citadel and a sanctuary for such 
as they—^men shipwrecked in the tempestuous brightness of a 
revolutionary hurricane. But they arrived only to be disappoint¬ 
ed—deceived—betrayed. At the suggestion of Mr. Bowring, 
who meant well, but w^anted the courage to deal frankly with 
them, they were induced to club together their little all—their 
pocket money—and try one foolish experiment after another, till 
they had nothing left, not even hope ; and were finally rescued 
from starvation, by the expedient of a dress-ball given at the 
opera-house, under the patronage, not of John Bowring, Esquire, 
but of the Duke of Sussex, and some others, for the relief of the 
Spanish refugees. With that Mr. B. had nothing to do, further 
than to appear—radical though he was, in a regular built Court- 
dress, and run about hither and there, announcing the names of 
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here and there a nobleman, to here and there a commoner— 
nothing more.* 

These incidents are so characteristic of the man, who is eter¬ 
nally doing mischief with the best possible intentions, that no 
honest biographer could pass tlicm over. And now that we are 
upon this part of our subject—why not throw in two or three 
more ? We will—we must. 

After the failure of the lecturing establishment above referred 
to, Mr. B. planned another magnificent contrivance for the sup¬ 
port of these unhappy foreigners, among w^hom were Castellanos, 
Desprat, (he who gave up his pay to the Spanish Cortes) the 
Canon Riego, (brother to the celebrated Spanish General Riego,) 
Prati, (an Italian advocate and fine belles-lettres scholar,) the Aid- 
de-camp of Mina, (we forget his name,) Schnell, who furnished elo¬ 
quent, profound, and most extraordinary papers for tlie Westminster 
Review, on Greek literature and the Orations of Demosthenes, 
written by himself, in English worthy of Jeremy Taylor himself, 
though he spoke not a word of any language but German; Rey, 
(author of a comparison between the judicial institutions of Eng¬ 
land and those of France—a very valuable work.) Ugo Foscolo, 
whose papers in the ‘ Edinburgh,’ w^ere done into English by 
Miss A-. Carle Voclker, the celebrated professor of Gym¬ 

nastics, and a multitude more; soitie few of whom like the 
Canon Riego, had other means not so precarious, to say the 
least of them, as the patronage of John Bowring, Esquire. 
The second scheme was this—to set up a private institution 
for the study of the European languages, law^s, and literature, in 
partnership ; wherein the physical and moral capabilities of the stu 
dent would be developed at the same time, and as carefully and es¬ 
sentially, as the intellectual. This, too, w^as a plausible scheme 
enough ; and if any body else had planned it but Mr. Bowring, 
or had he told his dupes the simple truth, and not overrated his 
own influence nor suffered them to do so, till they relied altogether 
upon him, it might have been successful. As it was—nothing 
came of it but renewed loss, mortification, and discouragement to 
his proteges, or patronecs, though for ourselves we are satisfied 
that the London University, always a favorite scheme with cer¬ 
tain of those to whose skirts Bowring attached himself years and 
years ago for distinction or notoriety, such as Bentham, Brougham, 
and Romilly, was the natural growth of this failure. The soil 
was enriched by it, if nothing more. Let us add here, that entire 

♦ The tickets were a "iiinea—and about four thousand persons were present 
we should say. Tlie house was crowded to the ceiling, and the floor, which ex¬ 
tended from the hack of ihe stage to the dress-boxes, so full, that only two qua¬ 
drilles could be made up! 
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justice may be done to the foresight and wisdom of Dr. Bowring, 
that the Gymnastic establishment succeeded—so far as to cost 
Jeremy Bentham about seven hundred pounds sterling; (three 
thousand five hundred dollars with exchange) and no small share 
of his reputation as a provident calculator of chances, and a rea¬ 
soning benefactor of the people, whose welfare was upon his heart, 
like fire upon the altar it consumes, for three quarters of a cen¬ 
tury. For a time, and so long as the Gymnasium flourished, it 
was Bownng’s plan; and sustained by Bowring’s patronage. But 
when it fell through—alas! for the kind-hearted, credulous 
Bentham. He had to foot the bills, and abide the ‘ pelting of the 
pitiless storm,’ in the pillory of public opinion—p—p—p—. We 
are no friends to alliteration, whatever our readers may think on 
reading that passage. 

But speaking of Bentham, we are reminded of two other little 
affairs, eminently characteristic of his biogr^her, Dr. B. The first 
is the establishment of the Westminster Review. That was a 
plan of the doctor’s to secure to himself a respectable maintenance, 
and to Mr. Bentham the reputation of paying for it. After it had 
been carried on several years, instead oi there being a balance in 
favor of the philosopher, he found himself out of pocket not far from 
four thousand pounds sterling, {nearly twenty thousand dollars /) 
Vet the doctor still persisted in carrying it on—for the welfare 
of the human family, ‘ the greatest good of the greatest number,’ 
and the glory of Jeremy Bentham. Now that the latter is in his 
grave, it has probably begun to pay. 

We have spoken of Dr. B., as the biographer of Jeremy Ben¬ 
tham. He deserves it, or rather we hope he will deserve it; 
though if he should be satisfied with being his amanuensis, and 
nothing more, it would be far better for the reputation of both. It 
so happened that the author of this article was dining with the phi¬ 
losopher of Queen-Square-Place, when there came a letter urging 
the venerable man to dictate his own life, to one of his two secre¬ 
taries, who should be enjoined to take it down faithfully and scru¬ 
pulously, as it fell from their great master’s lips. He—that is we 
ourself—seconded the prayer of the writer, who, if we are not much 
mistaken, was Mr. Silvester Parkes of Birmingham, author of the 
History of the Court of Chancery, and so highly complimented by 
the present Lord Chancellor of England, in his great speech on the 
abuses of English law, when he was Harry Brougham, or as they 
call it there. Hairy Broom. He refused, saying he had no time, 
though he did nothing after dinner; but soon after this, we were 
informed by one of the secretaries in question, that Mr. Bowring 
had undertaken to devote two evenings a week to the duty; and 
right glad were we, and are we, to find it true. Let it be in fact^ 
ara in all simplicity, the language as well as thought of Jeremy 
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Bentham, and it will be one of the most instructive and entertaining 
books that ever appeared ; and, therefore, all that Dr. John Bowring 
can reasonably wish for, a profitable job for himself. 

And here, another little anecdote, one of a thousand we might 
mention, to show the warm-hearted, obliging temper of the man, 
occurs to us. A gentleman, (Mr. White of Battersea Priory,) 
happened to be in Paris at the time when Mr. Bowring was there; 
if we do not mistake, it was a few days before the latter had con¬ 
trived to get himself arrested and imprisoned for a conspirator—a 
conspirator! John Bowring, Esquire, the inoffensive translator of 
Northei'n barbarisms into English, a conspirator against the peace 
and dignity of tlie French Empire ! Really it was too good a joke, 
and quite of a piece with the fright of Dennis the critic, when he 
fancied every sail that appeared, to be a French government-ship, 
hovering on the coast, till he might be kidnapped and carried off to 
her. But so it was. By meddling and prattling, by looking sig¬ 
nificant, and W mentioning the names of known revolutionary 
characters in England, as it were by chance, he contrived to get 
himself into a prison, where he was confoundedly frightened; and 
out of which he contrived to escape only by the interposition of 
Mr. Canning, to whom Mr. Bentham applied for the purpose, de¬ 
claring his belief that poor Bowring meant no harm, and that if 
they would only let him go, the House of Bourbon might stay 
where it was—and be d—<1 to it. Well, at this time, both Mr. 
White and Mr. Bowring happened to be together in Paris. The 
former had collected a number of fine pictures, and was rather in¬ 
clined, we suspect, to get rid of them, as Dr. Bowring would of his 

E arodies, for originals. The latter called to see them; saying that 
e knew the Due d’Orleans intimately, and saw him every day ; 
that his hotel was like a home for him, that he would speak to ‘ the 
dvP particularly about the pictures, and that as ‘ the due' was 
building a picture gallery back of his hotel at the time, he had 
no doubt ‘ the due’ would be of great use to Mr. W. in disposing 
of his pictures, if he wished to do so. A week or two went by after 
this—day after day—and no Mr. Bowring appeared. Mr. W. af¬ 
terwards met the Count-, Aid-de-camp of the Due; and in 

the course of conversation made some inquiries about Mr. B. The 
Count knew no such person, and, as he was always about the due, 
he thought the due did not. Not to be too certain, however, he 
would inquire. He did so, and it turned out that the Due had never 
heard the name of Mr. BowTing ! This we had from the younger 
Mr. Sully, who had it directly from Mr.White, himself; and though 
we cannot vouch for its truth, it is so much of a piece with two or 
three stories wliich we know to be tnie, that we are disposed to 
believe it implicitly. But the best of the joke was the idea of 
fastening a picture gallery upon the Due D’Orleans I—the very last 
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of the whole Bourbon race likely to indulge in a thing of the sort; 
a man who went about the streets of Paris, at the time referred to. 
like a private citizen. One of the stories referred to above, as 
within our own knowledge was the following: The celebrated 
Benlham had attached to himself a young lawyer, whom he had 
sought out and finally domesticated in his own house, with a view 
to have him do what half a dozen others had abandoned in despair, 
complete the publication of a small work on judicial evidence, in one 
volume, preparatoiy to the appearance of the great work in five huge 
octavos, from the illegible, ten-times culled and refuse notes and 
memoranda of the author. The individual refused to undertake 
the job, till assured that he could finish it in six weeks. Long 
before that time had expired, and before he had been able to de¬ 
cipher a fourteenth part of the MS., the philosopher took him off to 
write a paper for the W estminster Review. Before that was finished, 
Mr. Bowring applied to him to undertake the translation of the great 
work of Mr. Bentham on Morals and Legislation—promising him 
two hundred pounds, (about one thousand dollars,) for the job, and 
apologising at the same time for the inadequacy of the profferred 
compensation, by stating that little as it was, it would be a dead 
loss in a pecuniary view; the object being merely to give Mr. 
Bentham an opportunity of appearing before the British public in 
the language tney were accustomed to. The job was undertaken: 
but before it was completed, the blowing up of another scheme of 
the amiable and ingenious Dr. Bowring, when his philanthrophy in 
the cause of the Greeks became rather questionable, led the 
translator to announce that one volume was finished, and that if 
agreeable to others, it would be very pleasant to him, to touch a 
small portion of the quid pro quo. To this very natural proposition, 
what think you was the reply of Mr. Bowring, the contriver and 
instigator of so many plans for the relief of the industrious, the 
clever and the highly-gifted? A stare of perfect amazement!—a 
brief, anxious, and hurried look into the other’s face, a slight trem¬ 
bling of the under lip—and then, would you believe it! a reluctant 
avowal that all he had done was done without authority and with¬ 
out inquiry, and that in short, he would apply forthwith to Sir Fran¬ 
cis Burdett and Mr. John Smith, the banker, and two or three more 
very hearty admirers of Mr. Bentham, and if they would furnish the 
money, he should be happy—very happy—nothing would give him 
more pleasure—than to keep his engagement. There was but one 
reply to a proposition of this nature. That reply was instantly 
macfe, and there the negociation was concluded forever. 

Connected with these transactions however, is that of the Greek 
loons,which, viewed in one light, has been regarded far too seriously 
by the admirers of Dr. Bowring; while viewed in another, it can¬ 
not be regarded too seriously by anybody. Acting as a mere 
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speculator and stockjobber, John Bowring, Esquire, who was then 
a merchant, as well as a poet by trade, what did he more than 
most of the players at the stock-exchange would have done ? He 
did but puff up the slock, and after he had purchased to the full 
extent of his means, capital and credit, pretend to great disinte¬ 
restedness—talk of his Philhelenism, of Lord Byron, of Colonel 
Stanhope, of a free press, and of the sacrifices due to that country 
‘ of gods and godlike men.’ He did but do this, and withhold infor¬ 
mation, which as secretary of the Greek committee he was in 
possession of, and which, had it been put forth, would have kept 
the stock down forever and ever, in the money market. And when 
the speculation threatened to prove ruinous, notwithstanding all 
these, and other similar stock-jobbing efforts, he did but go to the 
Greek deputies, and say to them, that in his philanthropy and reck¬ 
less devotion to the cause of their country, he had ruined himself— 
pledged all his resources—and exhausted the patience of his best 
friends—that he was a husband and a father—and that, in short, 
he and Joseph Hume, the munificent M. P., would be under the 
disagreeable necessity of abandoning the cause of Grecian liberty, 
if they were not indemnified for all the sacrifices they had hitherto 
made, or were likely to make— in cash. What could the poor 
Greek deputies do in such a case ? Dr. Bowring was the secretary 
of the Greek committee : Mr. Hume w as a leading member there, 
as well as in the House of Commons. And, therefore^ they sub¬ 
mitted : and what did Mr. Bowring then ? Why nothing more 
than is held to be lawful with stock-brokers, though not altogether 
the thing for poets, and scholars, and philanthropists—burning with 
unquentionable ardor in the cause of liberty. He went on puffing 
the stock, till it was up—up—up—as high as it appeared likely to 
go; when he wrote a most affecting letter to the Greek deputies, 
and mentioning his wife and children once more, and recapitulating 
the sacrifices he had made, he got the stock back at the old price ! 
and thereby cleared more than ten thousand pounds sterling, (about 
fifty thousand dollars,) by his Greek philanthropy. Stay—on 
second thoughts, we begin to believe these transactions were re¬ 
versed in the order of occurrence. But however that may be, the 
facts are substantially as we have stated them. Now, say we, re- 

S arded in this light—as the doings of a crafty broker, laboring in 
is vocation, there was no such unpardonable misconduct here; 
and when he was called upon by the Times and Morning Chronicle 
to answer to the charge, had he come out like a man, or rather like 
a shrewd merchant, and acknowledged the truth, there the matter 
would have ended. But this he wanted the courage for; and the 
consequence was, that, after denying the whole story to the writer 
of this article, who was fool enough to believe him, tne whole story 
was proved; and the Doctor goes down to posterity as a man who 
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was betrayed by the commonest of all common motives, into an 
abandonment oi all disinterestedness, all enthusiasm, all poetry, and 
all sympathy in the cause of a great and suffering nation; as a 
man who proved unfaithful alike to all parlies ; to his own country¬ 
men who trusted in his representation of the affairs of the Greeks, 
when they hazarded their money like spendthrifts and prodigals, 
and to the Greeks, who fell away disheartened, and hopeless, and 
powerless, when they were obliged to reckon Bowring the Philan¬ 
thropist, among their betrayers. Behold the short sightedness of 
the man ! For the sake of a few paltry hundreds a year to himself, 
he puls Benlham, his friend and benefactor, to the charge 'of thou¬ 
sands for the Westminster Review. For the sake of a few thousands 
to himself, he leads his countrymen into a ruinous speculation upon 
Greek stock, where hundreds of thousands are lost. Such will be 
the judgment of posterity—of this, he may be assured. How often 
has he heard the great man, whose death will but put more money 
into his pocket, by means of the auto-biography referred to, and 
perhaps oy testament, ridicule the utter foolishness of govermenl— 
contracts, where a premium is paid for extravagance in the shape 
of a per-centage upon disbursements; whereby, for the sake 
of a paltry five per cent., perhaps, the country is taxed with its 
hundreds and thousands. And yet, of the two cases, which were 
a sign of the greatest folly, or the greatest wickedness ? 

As a translator, we think rather highly of Dr. Bowring. His 
method is peculiar and the results happy, though W'e are inclined to 
believe his translations of great autnors, mere paraphrases, and 
unfaithful in what should be the predominating features of such 
labor. The music is preserved, and the thoughts, when those 
thoughts are on a level with the highest efforts of the translator’s 
imagination. But beyond this they are of necessity feeble and 
false; and as we can easily measure the height and the depth, yea, 
the length and the breadth, of Dr. John BowTing’s ima^nation by 
his original pieces, we may be sure that the burning passion, the 
overpowering pathos, and the terrible sublimity of the great 
northern bards are not^ and cannot be rendered by him. 

Of his early translations, two passages only do we remember, 
and even those two he had forgotten years ago, when we tried to 
find him guilty of their authorship, thereby proving that their sin¬ 
gular beau^ had not even been perceived oy him, much less ge¬ 
nerated. One is about 

“ Fountains floating in odors and goldJ* 

Another contains a description of the north wind— 

‘ Pealing among her banners.’ 

Now these two passages are the finest we recollect in his early 
works, and of his later, we have nothing to say; all that we know 
of them, except through the Quarterly Review, is a book entitled 
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Matins and Vespers, and sublimely dedicated to Mrs. Barbauld, 
borrowed as the author timidly acknowledges, from the German of 
Dr. Wilschel’s Morgen and Abend, and crowded with such mere 
newspaper trumpery, as you will find in the last efforts of despe¬ 
rate blank verse weavers, such as Satan Montgomery, or the 
Annuals of the day, under the signature of John Bowring. Take a 
passage in illustration from the ‘ Lines written at Sea' —original 
we are sure. 

** When the bark by a gentle breath w driven^ 

And the bright sun dances in the heaven 
Up and down, as the rocking boat 
Upon the ridgy waves doth float. 

And the fresh sea sprinkles the sloping deck 
And naught is seen but some snowy speck 
On the distance—and the sky above 
And the waters round —'Its sweet to move 
Gladly from one to another strand 
Guided by some invisible hand.*’ 

There! that we take to be about the length and breadth of Dr. 
Bowring's original poetry, and we may add, moreover, the height 
Vid depth of it. And is such a man capable of representing fairly 
and worthily— oipersonating as it were, in the face of heaven and 
earth, and before all the nations, the giants of the stormy and illus¬ 
trious north ? Take one more example of his impromptology. 

“ May the pilgrimage— 

Of the white haired sage. 

Of Queen-Square-Place, 

Be a long, lung race. 

The peculiar and happy mode of translation referred to above, 
is the following : He takes the original—works it over in his mind, 
gets full of his author, and then sits down and consults dictionaries 
and natives, and tries to render, not line by line, but the whole in a 
lump, as if were, into his own language; observing where it is 
practicable every peculiarity of measure. Having allowed him 
this merit, we are obliged to stop—human charity can no further 
go—for as to the merit of authorship, if authorship means origi¬ 
nality of a great mind, we hold him to be about upon a par with 
those who take watches to pieces, and pul them together again for 
smoke-jacks. 

As a linguist, he enjoys too high a reputation. He reads, per¬ 
haps, half as many languages, as Sir William Jones did, by the nelp 
of a dictionary ; yet he is familiar but with two or three, and of 
those two or three, he speaks only two with any considerable 
fluency, the Spanish and the German. His French is very bad— 
bis English not much better. 

As a Reviewer, and as the editor of the Westminster Review, 
his labors are hardly worth mentioning. He never wrote an article 
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in his life, that any other writer of reputation would be willing to 
acknowledge. In the outset he was associated with Mr. Southern, 
the editor and proprietor of the London Magazine, who had acquired 
his reputation chiefly, if not altogether, by one article upon Byron. 
I'hey pulled together pleasantly enough, so long as both happened 
to pull the same way ; but Southern being a literary stock-jobber, 
whose two or three editorships were so many sinecures, till his 
writers found him out, and the Doctor having the ear of Jeremy 
Bentham, the partnership was dissolved. But while it endured, 
there were pleasant doings enough, you may be sure. Southern 
got all the pay for the contributions to the London Magazine, with a 

S alt of the pay intended for the contributors to the Westminster 
Leview, over and above his editorial and other pay. But then his 
expenses were great, he was above betraying himself by his poverty 
to the sneers oi people, who remembered nim at the University, 
and were wicked enough, and base enough, to reproach him with 
being the son of an honest barber, and of course, he could not af¬ 
ford to pay his contributors—how could he ? this guinea a page, 
when it cost him two thousand pounds a year to live, and every 
guinea would purchase an opera-ticket; and so they quarelled, and 
parted, after a division of the spoil, or, in other words, of Jeremy 
Bentham. And here it occurs to us to mention another anecdote 
or two, relating to these journals, which we had from the mouths 
of the parties—going to show the true character of the Westminster 
Review, that Cnainpion of Radicalism, Reform, &tc., &c., &ic. A 
gentleman, w'hose translations from the German are unequalled, 
being applied to by Mr. Southern for a paper, sent him one for Uie 
Westminster Review, which he and Bowring were delighted with. 
By and by, it was thought a little too bold—going a little too far 
against his Majesty of Prussia. It was finally relumed, as being, 
on the whole, rather too liberal for the Westminster Review, the 
great liberal champion. That veiy review, after a touch or two 
of the scissors, and the alteration oi a paragraph, was then furnished 
to the Quarterly, (the champion of t’other side,) accepted,—and 
published !—So much for inoependence over sea ! 

Another case and we have ended our story. Mr. P-, of 

Birmingham wrote an article for the Westminster Review, on Dr. 
Lingard’s reply to the Edinboro’ Review. It was accepted by Mr. 
Southern, the junior-editor, who after consultation, says, a part is a 
little too strong, it must be honed. After which Mr. P. is asked 
if he has any objection to let so much as does not appear in the 
Westminster Quarterly, go into the London Monthly. Mr. P. says, 
no. Whereupon the next London Monthly (of which S. was co- 
proprietor,) comes out with the best parts of the whole article ; but 
so divided, that a note which Mr.r. had written, and pul Dr. 
Kitchener’s name to, for fun, as a recipe for making a Tory His- 
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iory —is actually separated from the text, and put into the last part 
of the number, as a bona fide recipe by Dr. K.! ‘ The rest of the 
article reduced to one and a half sheets, will appear in the W. R.; 
and as Dr. Lingard has been replied to since ine article was pre- 

! )ared, that reply to Dr. L.,* said a friend, ‘will probably be annexed 
or the W. R., and worked up with the balance of ilie article !’ 

We have now done. The Westminster Review is flourishing 
now, and so is the editor with his Dutch diploma of LL. 1)., fitc., 
Jic. The facts we have stated are facts. Let tliose who know 
the reputation of Dr. Bowring, as a reviewer, a poet, a translator, 
a linguist, a critic, and a philanthropist, judge how far he is entitled 
to that reputation. 


AUTUMN. 


Death draws latent beauty upon the palest cheek. 

And flashing glances of the eye Consumption’s power bespeak; 
The Dolphin while expiring with varied lustre glows. 

And day is ever fairest when waning to its close. 

Thus glorious is Autumn—but mournful as ’tis bright, 

For who can mark the hectic’s flush with feelings of delight ? 
Who on the radiant Dolphin with gay regard can gaze, 

Nor mourn approaching darkness in sunset’s richest blaze ! 

E. B. C. 
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The following graceful lines which appeared, with a few typographical errors, in 
a protrincial paper, have been corrected and handed to us by the accomplished 
authoress for insertion. We are delighted to make the Knickerbocker the 
medium of rendering generally known one of the finest effusions of this lady’s 
giAed muse.— Ed. K. 

THE SONG THE CRICKETS SING. 

BY mss H. F. GOULD. 

I cannot to the city go, 

Where all in sound and sight 

Declares that nature does not know 
Or do a thing aright. 

To granite wall, and tower, and dome 
My heart could never cling. 

Oh! no—I’d rather stay at home 
And hear the crickets sing. 

I’m certain I was never made 
To run a city race, 

Within a human palisade 
That’s ever changing place. 

Their bustle, fashion, art, and show, 

Were each, a weary thing; 

Amid them, I should sigh to go 
And hear the crickets sing. 

If there, I might no longer be 
Myself, as now I seem. 

But lose my own identity, 

And walk as in a dream. 

Or else, with din and crowd oppressed, 

I’d wish the sparrow’s wing, 

To fly away, and be at rest, 

And hear the crickets sing. 

The fire-fly rising from the grass 
Upon her wings of light, 

I would not give for all the gas 
That spoils their city sight! 

Not all the pomp and etiquette 
Of citizen or king, 

Shall ever make my ear forget 
The song the crickets sing. 

47 
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I find, in hall and gallery, 

Their imitations faint. 

Compared to my live brook and tree, 
Without a touch of paint. 

And, from the brightest instrument 
Of pipe, or key, or string, 

I turn away, and feel content 
To hear the crickets sing. 

For who could paint the beaming moon 
That’s smiling through the bough 
Of yonder elm, or play the tune 
The cricket’s singing now ? 

Not all the silver of the mine, 

Nor human power could bring 
Another moon, like her to shine, 

Or make a cricket sing. 

I know that when the crickets trill 
Their plaintive strains by night. 

They tell us, that from vale and hill, 

The Summer takes her flight. 

And, were there no renewing Power, 

’Twould be a mournful thing. 

To think of fading leaf and flower, 

And hear the crickets' sing. 

But why should change with sadness dim 
The eye, when thought can range 
Through other worlds, and fly to Him, 
Who is without a change ? 

For, He who meted out the years 
Will give another Spring— 

He rolls alike the shining sphere 
And makes the crickets sing. 

And when another Autumn strips 
The Summer leaves away. 

Should silence sit upon the lips 
That breathe and move to-day: 

The time I’ve past with nature’s God, 
Will never prove a sting. 

Though I’ve adored him from the sod 
On which the crickets sing. 
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AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Ic it DOW tome four or fi^e years, since a brief article went the rounds of the 
papers, stating that the ruins of an eitensive city had been discovered in the 
interior of Mexico, which had been surrounded with a wall of vast circum¬ 
ference, and of regular hewn stone Masonry. In the precincts of this Ame¬ 
rican Babylon in ruins, were towers, temples, columns, arches, and massive 
fallen fragments of every form and size of dwellings, streets choked up 
with rubbish, and all the memorials of a city of great former populousness 
and splendor, of an architecture more resembling Greek and Roman re¬ 
mains, than those of the Incas, or Mexican princes. The silence of Spanish 
antiquarians and topographical writers upon a subject of such absorbing in¬ 
terest, caused the report to be doubted. Recent researches have, however, 
removed all uncertainty upon the subject, and the following memoir, read 
before the Lyceum of this city by Dr. Akerly, embraces all the details 
hitherto known upon the subject. The memoir consists of letters and the 
dedication of a work on the subject from Dr. Conroy, one of the most enter¬ 
prising antiquarians engaged in investigating these extraordinary remains. 
The locality of the ruins is as follows: The nearest maritime town is that 
from which the captain sailed. It is called Laguira, or Isle of Carmine, 
laid down on the charts as Laguira de Terminos, in latitude 18° 33' north, lon¬ 
gitude 19° 49' west from Washington. It is called by the Mexicans and the 
natives * The Holy City,’ and is 150 miles west of Laguira, in the interior. 
Laguira is near Campeachy, and within the political limits of Mexico. 

It would appear, however, says the Evening Post, from the letter of another cor¬ 
respondent of Dr. Akerly, that there is still a large field of antiquities in Central 
America unexplored by scientific research. The forests to the east and west 
of Palenque, are full of the gigantic ruins of a race now vanished and for¬ 
gotten, who possessed a degree of civilization greater than that of any abori¬ 
ginal nation at the time of the Spanish conquest, and perhaps a written lan¬ 
guage, and the only records of whose existence are the ruins of their vast 
edifices, their bas-reliefs, their statues, and their inscriptions in an unknown 
character and dialect. 

THREE VISITS TO THE RUINS OF PALENQUE. 

Letters describing three journeys to the ruins, dedicated to Dr. Samuel 
Akerly, a citizen of the United States of North America, member of the Ly¬ 
ceum of Natural History in the city of New-York, &c, &c, &c., written by his 
associate member, and affectionate friend, F. C. 

State of Tobasco, in the Mexican Federation, in the year 1833. 

DEDICATION. 

Dear Docton 

These historical letters, although very imperfect, are the result of much la¬ 
bor and fatigue, attended with heavy expense. You will not find in tbtm any 
elqgance of style, but only a faithful description. 
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The Ruins being in the interior, it has been impossible for me to reside on 
the spot, according to my original plan; and to avoid repetition, you will Bod 
my reasons in the course of my letters both for your own information and for 
that of the public. It was quite impossible for me to treat of the first expedi¬ 
tions that were made for the conquest of Mexico, and I have therefore left that 
subject to professed historians, and have confined myself chiefly to the attempt 
to give an idea of Tabasco, my adopted country, where I have now resided 
nearly twenty-six years. I have endeavored to give a brief description of the 
fertile territory of this state, which is absolutely unknown to literary men, 
naturalists, and intelligent writers; and also very imperfectly known to geo¬ 
graphers, and even to the authors of the best gazetteers; it seems indeed as if 
God and man had abandoned it to eternal oblivion. 

Some of my friends have requested me to write the history of this region. 
But, my dear doctor, I am deficient in the qualifications of an historian. But 
you will perhaps ask, since I find myself unahle to give the history of a terri¬ 
tory inhabited for little more than three centuries, how I can venture to write 
the history of ruins, masses and piles of stones, whose antiquity reaches back 
more than four thousand years. 

To this I answer, first, as before said, I am deficient in the qualifications of 
an historian; second, that it is very difficult to obtain the necessary documents 
and materials; third, that not a single historian, geographer, or other writer 
has treated or written of Tobasco, except of Juan Grijaloa’s entrance into it, 
and of its conquest by Herman Cortes, which took place on the 25th March, 
1519, and very superficially even of these facts. Now it is indisputable that 
the title deeds in my possession of my own farm, from the original docu¬ 
ments preserved in the archives of Mexico, dated in the year 1613, carry us 
back 2^ years from the year 1833, and throw some faint light on the an¬ 
cient city, called by the conquerors ‘ De Nuestra Senora de la Victoria,’ (our 
Lady of Victory) which became the first capital of this ancient province, now 
the state of Tabasco, and the scene of the victory of Herman Cortes. But my 
materials are not sufficient; on the contrary, they only throw deeper obscurity 
over my investigations into the history of Tabasco; so that I have prepared 
nothing, and have by no means all that is requisite to form the cement of the 
work. On the other hand, I have in a complete state. Three Journeys or Ex¬ 
cursions to the Ruins; I have a Manuscript History of them; I have examined 
with particular attention their remains, their edifices, tlieir subterraneous apart¬ 
ments, and inscriptions, and, above all, the enormous tablets of written charac* 
ters, and as Botarini calls them, the songs. 1 have examined the gigantic 
figures, and whatever else lime has spared; and have compared them all with 
the drawings in my possession, particularly with the plan of the principle 
palace, which the artist, Mr. Juan Frederic Waldeck, executed on the basis of 
one in my possession, and corrected by his personal observation; in addition, I 
have in my possession many other materials; as for instance, idols which I 
have compared with others found in different spots, hut which plainly appear 
to have belonged to the same people; lastly,!have the information which Don 
Francisco Saverio Clavigero gives of the Italian (Milanese) traveller Don Lo¬ 
renzo Botarino Benadani, as also the modem, valuable, and instructive German 
work which I shall quote. With these maters, I have no doubt of being able 
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to prove that the eoigmatical ruins known by the name of Palenque, or the 
Stone Houses, are those of a city once inhabited by the Toltecan, or Toitequaa 
nation, built as is supposed, 4600 years ago; that it was known by the name 
of Huchuetlapallan, and Tlapalian; that it was abandoned by its inhabitants 
from about the year 544 after Christ, and that from this epoch to the present 
year 1833, we have 1289 years, which long space of lime accounts sufficiently 
ibr our now finding no entire palace or edifices, but only fragments and ruins. 

At the request of the Society of Geography at Paris, of which I have the 
honor to be a regular member, I have prepared an account of the basso-re- 
lievoes of the adoration of the cross, and an exact description of the river Michol, 
improperly called Micol, all which will appear in my third excursion. 

By means of the materials to which I have referred, I hope, dear doctor, to 
make it plainly appear that the true origin of our mysterious ruins is now dis¬ 
covered ; and if this should not be proved, or should be at all questionable, the 
hope at least will remain to me, that antiquarians and linguists of talent, like 
Messrs. Rifaud and Bail of France, or others of other nations, may make a 
voyage hither for the express object of visiting these ruins, and may decipher the 
characters which are still intelligible, establish a true hypothesis, and remove 
all ignorance respecting the origin of these prodigious remains. But what I 
have promised in this respect I shall attempt in the account of my third excur¬ 
sion ; and this I ought to finish as soon as possible, since the whole seems threat¬ 
ened with speedy and utter ruin. 

Although it is my wish, dear doctor, not to enlarge in this dedication, a fault 
which is always wearisome to the curious reader, yet I cannot omit to state, 
that from the time I first thought of publishing my investigations, my determi- 
nation was absolutely to avoid politics; but reasons affecting my character and 
my honor compel roe to touch on that subject which I will endeavor, however, 
satisfactorily to explain. 

1 remain your very affectionate friend and servant, 

FRANCISCO CORROY. 

Tabasco, 1833. 

Correspondence with Dr. Francisco Corroy, of Tabasco, in Central America, on 
the Ruins of Palenque. Read before the New-York Lyceum of Natural His¬ 
tory, September 23,1833. By Samuel Ackerley, M. D. 


A corresponding member of this Society resident in Tabasco, one of the 
States in the Confederacy of Mexico, has been many years engaged in the in¬ 
vestigation of a subject of deep interest to the learned world. Though not con¬ 
nected with the immediate objects of the Lyceum of Natural History, yet the 
writer of this communication is induced to offer it to the Society, as it will 
make known to the members the labors of one of their foreign associates. 

The subject to which the attention of the Society is now invited belongs to 
the Antiquities of America, in the central parts of which have been discovered 
the ruins of an immense city, overgrown by a dense forest of huge trees; on the 
clearing away of which, large edifices have been brought to light, together with 
temples and palaces built of hewn stone. Though in a state of great dilapida¬ 
tion, the rubbish has been pleared away from some of them, and their interioc 
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explored, exhibiting to the view of the astonished beholder evidences of a natioa 
once existing there, highly skilled in the mechanic aits, and in a state of civili¬ 
zation far beyond any thing that we have been led to believe of the aborigines 
previous to the discovery of Columbus. 

The writer’s attention has been drawn to this subject by a correspondence 
with Dr. Francisco Conroy, of Tabasco, who has been many years laboriously 
investigating these niins, collecting information, making delineations of the 
penates, idols, and priapi found in that region, and the remarkable figures in 
relief upon the interior wall of these dilapidated temples and palaces. The out¬ 
line of one of these palaces has been traced by Dr. Conroy, and he states it to be 
more extensive than the Tuileries of Paris. The information collected by him 
from personal observation and otherwise has been embodied in a series of letters 
addressed and dedicated to the writer hereof, and ample enough to make two 
volumes, which are intended for publication at some future time, as he is still 
engaged in the same interesting researches. 

To most persons in this country an inquiry into this subject may be considered 
more curious than useful. And so it may be in relation to our immediate and 
pressing wants. But may not important results arise from the investigation of 
such a subject? Who can read or hear without astonishment the fact, that in the 
province of Cha pa in Central America, has been found a city in ruins, formerly 
constructed of stone, situated on an elevated plain, covered with an umbrageous 
forest, the growth of hundreds of years, beneath which are still found the moul¬ 
dering fragments enveloped in the rubbish of their own destruction ? This city 
has been ascertained to extend along the plain in one direction from seven to 
eight Spanish leagues, which are equal to about thirty English miles. The an¬ 
tiquities of a people inhabiting a city sixty or more miles in circumference, cen¬ 
turies since in a flourishing condition, on the continent of America, cannot fail, 
when better known and further investigated, to attract the attention of every re¬ 
flecting mind. 

The name of this city so ancient and of such astonishing magnitude, is un¬ 
known, though distinguished by writers, and the modern residents of the country, 
as the Ruins of Palenque, which name is derived from a neighboring Spanish 
settlement. Dr. P. F. Cabera, of New-Guatemala, the commentator on Capt. 
Del Rio’s account of these ruins, has endeavored to prove that the ancient and 
true name of the city was Hdchuettapallan. Professor Rafinesque, of Phi¬ 
ladelphia, who has also made these ruins a subject of investigation connected 
with his History of American nations, denominates the ruined city Otolum, a 
name still applied to a stream in the immediate neighborhood. The reasons 
for adopting these names will be given in the course of this communication from 
the authors themselves. 

The ruins of this ancient city are beginning to attract the attention of the Sqa- 
vans of Europe, and the Geographical Society of Paris has offered a premium 
of four thousand francs, or eight hundred dollars, for the best account of them. 
The work of Dr. Corroy will probably merit the reward when made known and 
forwarded to the Society. But he is not yet informed that such a reward has 
been offered, nor is it known to the Society that he has written on the subject 

In making this cofbmunication the writer has no other design than to call 
the attention of the American public to this interesting inquiry, by stating the 
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substance of hia correspondence with Dr. Corroy on these immense rams, and 
information collected from other sources relating to the same subject. 

The friend and correspondent of the writer is a French physician, a long re¬ 
sident and practitioner of medicine of ViUa Hermosa^ or Tabaacoy on a river of 
that name about seventy-five miles from its embouchure in the Gulf of Mexico 
Tabasco is also the name of one of the States in the confederacy of Mexico, lying 
south of Vera Cruz, and east of Guatemala. Dr. Corroy has been many years 
enthusiastically devoted to the investigation of the ruins of this ancient city, 
which is forty leagues in a south-westerly direction from Tabasco, from whence 
he has made several excursions to explore them. A gentleman from New-York 
who has been at Tabasco and is acquainted with Dr. Conroy, states in a letter 
to the writer that * the doctor is a worthy man and hospitality is his motto.’ 

Dr. Corroy’s correspondence was first commenced with our late learned and 
distinguished countryman and member of this Society, Dr. Samuel L. Mitehill, 
whose papers, books, and manuscripts were bequeathed to the writer. Among 
them are numerous letters on the antiquitira of North America, but none of them 
detail facts so surprising as those relating to the ruins near Palenque in Central 
America. 

The first letter to Dr. Mitehill, dated at Tabasco, 29th December, 1830, gives 
the information that Dr. Corroy, was constantly engaged in making researches 
and collecting materials from these interesting ruins, preserving and delineating 
those worthy of such care, among which were numerous idols, and one of an 
unknown substance, upon which be set a high value. Dr. Corroy also states in 
this letter, that he had sent Dr. Mitehill, by the brig Eliza of New-York, a fiag^ 
meat of a sculptured head from the ruins, in size two French feet by one and a 
half. Dr. Mitehill was requested to satisfy his own curiosity with this piece of 
antiquity, and then forward it to Mr. Jomard, member of the Geographical So* 
ciety of Paris. The brig Eliza having been lost by shipwreck, together with her 
cargo, the sculptured head was never received. 

The second letter to Dr. Mitehill, was dat^ at Tabasco, 15th May, 1831. This 
letter was accompanied by a small box, containing several idols of baked earth, 
the head of a snake, and a hollow cup or vase of the same materials, found in 
the neighborhood of Tabasco. These however are similar to those discovered 
among the ruins. The idols were four or five inches in height, with two holes in 
the lower posterior part, forming a whistle, each one of a different sound or key. 
These remains of Indian antiquity were also requested to be forwarded to Mr. 
Jomard. They did not arrive in New-York until after the death of Dr. Mitehill, 
which caused a delay in their transmission to Paris, and which was subsequently 
effected by the writer hereof. 

The third letter of Dr. Corroy is dated at Tabasco, 30tb November, 1832, and 
is directed to Dr. Akerly, the writer, in consequence of his announcing the death 
of Dr. Mitehill, and proposing to continue the correspondence. In this letter 
Dr. Corroy says: 

* I was at Palenque on my third visit exploring these admirable ruins when 
on the 21st July, 18^, I received your letter of March last, on which account 1 
have been unable to answer it until the present time. It is impossible to give 
you in one letter the details of things so surprising discovered in this ruined city.. 
At present I can only inform you, that since September, 1819, m the end of Oc- 
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tober, 1832,1 have been constantly engaged in collecting materials and preparing 
a work for publication. The materials are copious and will form two volumes, 
and I propose to put them in the form of letters written and dedicated to you, 
for which I ask your permission, and request your affirmative reply. I have a 
description of these ruins, which neither Don Antonio Del Rio, nor any other 
person has been able to give. The expenses of my voyages and explorations have 
cost me more than four thousand five hundred dollars. 1 possess my dear doc¬ 
tor many idols, some of them formed of baked earth, others of stone, and one of 
a material supposed to be a petrifaction of jasper, or of a species of marble, and 
also one of gold, but, unfortunately for me, its value is only about four dollars.’ 

‘ I have a plan of Tabasco, with three routes which conduct to the ruins. I 
have also a plan of the grand and principal palace of the ruins, which palace it 
more extensive than the Tuileries of Paris. I am also in possession of numerous 
designs. Inform me, my dear sir, if my work and collection can be advanta¬ 
geously published and disposed of in New-York. 

* On my return from the mins I received the books and the likeness of Dr. 
Mitchill, which you had the goodness to send me. In your letter to me, you re¬ 
mark, that on one of the idols which I sent to Dr. Mitchill, to be forwarded to 
Mr. Jomard of Paris, there appeared to be characters similar to Greek letters. 
On this point, there is no doubt in my mind, that the tribes which formerly in¬ 
habited this ancient city, were composed of Phenicians, Egyptians, Greeks, 
Asiatics, Arabs, and Chinese. 

* This country, or the state of Tabasco, has few minerals, but is extremely 
rich in animal and vegetable productions, and I can enrich the Museum of the 
Lyceum of Natural History of your city with such as may he interesting to you. 
Have the goodness to send me a barrel of fine plaster of Paris for roakiog 
moulds and casts of idols and other interesting things from the ruins.’ 

A fourth letter dated 8th January, 1833, is a duplicate of the preceding, add¬ 
ing that although born a Parisian, he has been so long a resident in Spanish 
America, and accustomed to speak and write in the Spanish language, that it 
is easier for him to do so in that, than in his native tongue. He is also anxious 
to know if Mr. Jomard has received the box of idols, and why he has not heard 
from him. This is already explained by the fact of Dr. Mitchill’s death, and 
subsequent events delaying the transmission of them to Paris. 

A letter from Dr. Corroy, dated at Tabasco, 24th January, 1833, advises the 
writer of bis continuing to pursue the pleasing subject of the investigation of 
the ruins. He also enclosed a communication in the Spanish language, on the 
subject of a native plant of Tabasco, known there by the name of the Bejuco 
(Lianne) GuacOf which is an antidote to the bite of venomous serpents. 

This essay on the Guaco the writer has caused to be translated, and will 
make it the subject of a separate communication. The plant or vine is the 
Eupatoriwn Guaco^ which appears to be unknown to Dr. Corroy, who does not 
profess to be a botanist. The genus to which it belongs is in favor of its pos¬ 
sessing remedial virtues, for there are three species of Eupatorium in these 
United States of North America, all possessing medicinal qualities, viz: Etq>a^ 
tormm pei/o/ia/urn. Thorough wort; EupeUiteucrifohum, Wild Horeheund; and 
Eupat. purpwreum, Gravelroot. 

To these letters of inquiry as to the publication of his work in New-York, 
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and the dedication of it to the writer, he was informed that upon consultation 
with the Messrs. Harpers and other publishers here, it was his and their opinion, 
that although it would, and must necessarily be a very interesting w'ork, 
it must be illustrated with numerous plates, the engraving of which would be 
expensive, and the sale so limited as not to compensate him for his expendi¬ 
tures. Paris or London was therefore advised as the most likely place to suc¬ 
ceed. This admission was made with regret, but justice required that this ad¬ 
vice should be given to prevent a friend from running into a ruinous expense, 
without benefit to himself, or the scientific world. As to the dedication, he 
was advised to make it to some one that was known among the S<;avans, and 
whose name would direct the attention of the public to his great work. 

The next letter from Dr. Corroy, dated Tobasco, May 5ih, 1833, and directed 
to the writer, announces as follows: 

‘ I had the honor, two days since, to receive your very agreeable letter, dated 
at New-York, 15th May last, remitted to me by Mr. Eastman. I feel very 
sensibly his attention to my wishes in conveying my letter to you, and in 
taking chaise of the articles you sent with your reply, and I am much indebted 
to your goodness. 

‘ Having received with yours a letter from Dr. De Kay, the Secretary of 
the Lyceum of Natural History of your City, announcing my election as a cor¬ 
responding member of said society, I shall do myself the pleasure of answer- ^ 
ing it in a few days, and also my dear Doctor, in writing to you more in detail. 

I have also received tlie mould and the cast of the idol you sent me, which is 
an excellent imitation, for which and other attentions, I lender you my sin¬ 
cere thanks. 

‘ Mr. Eastman informs me of having left at the barrier of this State, not only 
a barrel of fine pla.ster of Paris which you sent as announced in your letter, but 
three others, which I hope will enable me to present you the mould of a Cross 
from the ruins, which the Geographical Society of Paris and several learned 
men of Europe have repeatedly solicited. 

‘ My dear doctor, I admire your modesty in not being willing to permit me 
to dedicate my work upon ‘The Ruins’ to you. But I have disobeyed your 
orders; my dedication is made and directed to Dr. Samuel Akerly, and I know 
of no remedy but submission. 

‘ As to Mr. Waldeck’s being in Mexico, as announced in one of your newspa¬ 
pers, as you inform me, it is not so. He occupies a small house erected upon 
the Ruins, where he has resided fourteen years, making drawings and excava¬ 
tions as far as his limited means will allow. I have received several letters 
from him, in one of which he says; ‘ If you fear the Asiatic Cholera Morbus, 
come and live at my cottage, where the healthful climate and uniform tempe¬ 
rature will free us from this malady.* Have the goodness to present my re¬ 
spects to the Honorable the Secretary and Members of the Lyceum of Natural 
History.* 

A paragraph in one of the papers of New-York, announcing the substance 
of one of the letters from Dr. Corroy, elicited one from Mr. George Champley, 
dated at New-York, 20ih April 1833, directed to the writer, in which he says: 

‘ A few days ago perusing a city paper, I saw a communication to your ad¬ 
dress (which I know to be from a friend of mine in Tabasco,) respecting the 
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* Ruins of Palenque.* After mentioning the ‘Idol of massive gold,’ and other 
things connected with this (not) ‘ singular place,’ (as there are other ‘ immense 
piles of ruins,’ which I am inclined to think my worthy friend Dr. Corroy has 
DO knowledge of) he states his having vases, &c. made from an ‘ unknown 
substance.’ The whole of these articles I saw in Tabasco in 1831— 2, at the 
Doctor’s Sitio, when on my journey to the interior and the Pacific across the 
Andes. 

* On my journey along the valleys of these mountains I picked up several 
pieces of what the Doctor calls an unknown substance^ a specimen of which I en¬ 
close. You will at once perceive what it is. On my return in May last from 
San Christobal, I had not an opportunity of seeing the Doctor, or I should have 
made known to him the existence of other niins^ as he is somewhat of an en¬ 
thusiast in examining the * records of time’ which are scattered about that in¬ 
teresting country where the foot of Humboldt never trod. The Doctor is a wor¬ 
thy man, and hospitality is his motto. I have several Mexican seeds which are 
new here, and some specimens of their gigantic maize which I shall be pleased 
to distribute to any one on application for the purpose of planting.’ 

The unknown substance mentioned in the foregoing letter, a specimen of 
which was sent by Mr. Champley to the writer, proved upon examination to 
be calcareous spar. 

The last letter received from Dr. Corroy, dated at Tobasco, 1st June, 1833, 
contains the following information. 

‘ The bearer of this is an intimate friend of mine, Mr. J. N. Pieper, Mer¬ 
chant, of this place, whom I take the liberty of particularly recommending to 
your attention, &c. 

‘ The three barrels of white powder which I received with your letter is not 
the right kind of plaster for making moulds or casts, but the half barrel which 
you sent is really fine plaster, and very good for the purpose desired. I for¬ 
warded it to Mr. Waldeck who lives at the ruins, forty leagues from Tabasco, 
and we should have commenced moulding, and making casts and fac-similes 
of the characters and bas-reliefs on the walls of the ruins to supply the mu¬ 
seums of all nations, and individuals who desire to have tl)em, as well as other 
curious and interesting things from this ruined city, supposed to have flourish¬ 
ed nearly one thousand three hundred years ago, but the quantity was too small, 
and we must suspend our operations until you can send us an additional sup¬ 
ply. I must observe to you that it should be put up in small barrels, to render 
it easily transportable, because in this country, every weight is supported by 
the head and upon the back, particularly in travelling to the ruins where tliere 
are no established roads. 

‘ I received with your very agreeable letters of the 15th and 26th March last, 
the letter of Dr. De Kay, Corres|)onding Secretary of the Lyceum of Natural 
History, announcing my having been unanimously elected a Corresponding 
Member. Herewith I forward to you my letter of acknowledgment and 
tlianks to tlie Lyceum, for the honor conferred upon me. 

‘I also take the opportunity by Mr. Pieper, of enclosing to you the dedica¬ 
tion of my work on the Ruins, and beg you to have it translated into French 
and English, and have it published in the papers of your city, sending me 
a copy. 
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‘ The last letter I received from Mr. Waldeck was written at the ruins, and 
dated 24th of May, 1833. He states that he has been informed, that in the 
United States there has been published in his name a work and drawings on 
the Ruins, and he has requested me to contradict the authenticity of such a 
work, and I beg you, my dear Sir, to do it for me and in my name, being well 
persuaded, that if such work has really been published, it is an imposition. 

‘ Not having sufficient plaster to operate with advantage, I shall wait for 
that which I beg you to send me to enable me to repair to the ruins, and take 
from the walls of the temples and palaces there, the written inscriptions, hiero¬ 
glyphics, and images in relief impressed thereon. You may rely upon it you 
shall not be forgotten in our operations. 1 hope also to make some additions 
to the Museum of your Lyceum. 

‘ Jn my third voyage and journey to the ruins, I made all the haste possible, 
in order, and among other things, to procure a fragment (which I send you) 
of one of the most ancient books, which vvas almost devoured by the mites. 
The manuscript, however, proves that it was written posterior to the conquest 
of this country by the Spaniards, as it is in the Snanish written character, but 
in the Tzendal language, as you will see from the memorandum on the back 
of the manuscript. I hope it will be acceptable to you, as it is the largest por¬ 
tion of the book that can be obtained. 

‘Again I recommend to you my friend, Mr. Pieper, profiting by the safety of 
the opportunity by him of enclosing some drawings, which are three giants, 
two idols, and,two priapi, the originals of which are in my possession, with 
many others, which trifling present you will receive in remembrance of the 
goodness you have manifested toward me,* &c., &c. 

The preceding contains abstracts of the most interesting parts Of Dr. Conroy’s 
letters written in French, from which we may infer he has made considerable dis¬ 
coveries and developments of these ancient ruins, in addition to those of Del Rio 
already published. Mr. Champley’s letters state that there are other ‘ immense 
piles of ruins’ in that interesting country not known to Dr. Conroy. Some of 
these, however, are doubtless referred to by Del Rio as existing in Yucatan 
and other places not visited by him, and such as the Spaniards now designate 
as ‘ casas piedras' or stone houses. At twenty leagues south of the city of 
Merida, in Yucatan, are a number of these stone edifices. Of them, ‘one 
very large building has withstood the ravages of time, and still exists in good 
preservation; the natives gave it the name of Oxmutal. It stands on an emi¬ 
nence of twenty yards in height, and measures two hundred yards on each 
facade. The apartments, the exterior corridor, the pillars with figures in me¬ 
dio relievo, and decorated with serpents, lizards, &c., formed in stucco, beside 
which are statues of men with palms in their hands in the act of beating drums 
and dancing, resembling in every respect those observable in the buildings of 
Palenque.’ (Del Rio, page 7.) 

These and other similar ruins in Yucatan lie to the eastward of Palenque, 
and the other ‘ immense piles of ruins,’ referred to by Mr. Champley, lie to the 
westward, as observed by him on his journey across the country to the Paciflo 
ocean. These astonishing facts indicate the existence and extermination of a 
people who constructed and inhabited these stone buildings long before the dis¬ 
covery of Columbus, as the S^ianiards at the time of the conquest of that part 
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of the continent, found such of these stone edifices as were not in ruins inhabit¬ 
ed by people who were not their builders, and to whom tlie nation that Itad 
erected and ornamented them, and the period of their construction, was un¬ 
known. The immense extent of these ruins and the casas piedras, (stone 
houses) scattered over the country in different directions, would lead to die be¬ 
lief, that at a remote period the country was inhabited by a populous nation, 
highly skilled in the arts which now afford us the only records whereby to as¬ 
certain their existence. 

The first account of these Ruins was published in London, in 1822, being an 
English translation of the report of Del Rio, together with tlie commentaries 
of Cabrera. Since that time the attention of tlie learned men of Europe has 
been directed to their further investigation, but Dr. CJorroy, residing in the 
neighborhood of the Ruins, has probably made the greatest progress in these 
researches. 

* Antonio Del Rio, Captain of Artillery, was sent, in consequence of an order 
from his Majesty Charles the Third, dated March 15th, 1786, by his Excellency 
Don Joseph Estacheria, Captain General of Guatemala, to examine the ruins 
of a city of very great extent and antiquity, the name of which was unknown, 
that was discovered in the vicinity of Palenque, district of Carmen, in the 
presence of Chiapa, where he found magnificent edifices, temples, towers, 
aqueducts, statues, hieroglyphics, and unknown characters, that have withstood 
the ravages of time and the succession oi ages, and of which he made many 
plans and drawings.* (Cabrera’s Comment on Del Rio, p. 36.) 

In consequence of this order. Captain Del Rio was sent with a laige party of 
men armed with axes, billhooks and other implements, to remove the treea 
and shrubs with which the ruins were overgrown, and having cleared the 
ground and removed the rubbish, he penetrated the interior of tliese temples, 
towers, palaces, &c., and was the first to bring to light the aqueducts, statues, 
hieroglyphics, and the unknown characters and bas-reliefs upon the walls. 

The report of Captain Del Rio was accompanied by many drawings and re¬ 
presentations of the curious and mysterious figures and writings discovered in 
the interior of these stone buildings. The policy of the Spanish government 
caused these interesting relics of antiquity to be concealed, and they probably 
would not have been given to the public had not the revolution in Mexico 
brought them to light, and their subsequent publication in 1822, together with 
the remarks and comments of Dr. Paul Felix Cabrera of the city of New-Guate- 
mala. Del Rio’s report is short and defective, and many of the drawings and 
delineations referred to are wanting. A more perfect account of the Ruins of 
Palenque is a desideratum. For such, the Geographical Society of Paris has 
offered a premium of eight hundred dollars, and such an account will in all pro¬ 
bability be found in the manuscript work of Dr. Francisco Corroy, corresponding 
member of the Lyceum. 

Cabrera endeavors to trace the origin of the people who were the constructers 
and inhabitants of these casas piedras, or stone houses, now in ruins; and even to 
fix the date of their arrival from Africa. He states his belief that they had tlieir 
origin from the Carthagenians, (Del Rio, p. 95,) that the Carthagenians visited 
America before the Christian era, and * that the first colony sent to America 
by them was previous to the first Punic war* (p. 85,) between the Romans and 
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Carth&genians, which commenced ‘ in the four hundred and ninetieth year of 
Rome, and the two hundred and sixty-fifth year before Christ,* (p. 84.) and that 
they established the kingdom of Amaguemecan, or Anahuac, at some period do* 
ring the first Punic war. (p. 76.) 

This kingdom, however, was not of long continuance, and its ruin gave rise 
to that of Tula, or the TuUecas. * The origin of the Tulteca nation, hitlierto 
unknown, (says Cabrera, p. 75,) has now been proved; they were Chichimecas 
or Naquatlacas like the others, but so much exceeding them in stature, that 
there were some of gigantic size among them; they obtained the name of Tul- 
tecas from excelling in manufactures and arts, particularly that of working in 
gold and silver :* Torquemada says the word Tulcetas means * excellent artisL’ 
The name of their capital, now in ruins, near Palenque, is said by the same au¬ 
thority to have been HuehuetlapaUan, 

This * is a compound name of two words, Huehue, old, and Tlapallan; and it 
seems the Tultecas prefixed the adjective to distinguish it from three other places 
which they founded in the districts of their new kingdom, to perpetuate their 
attachment to their ancient country, and their grief at being expelled from the 
same; whence it arose that the place which formerly had the simple name of 
Tlapallan, was afterward denominated HuehuetlapaUan; at least so says Tor¬ 
quemada. Such, without doubt, was the name which anciently distinguished 
itie Palencian City.’ (Cabrera, p. 94.) 

Professor Rafinesque of Philadelphia, however, states that the true name of 
this ancient city was Otolum. In a late interview with him the writer sub¬ 
mitted the foregoing correspondence, and the Professor has given his views on 
the subject in a letter to Dr. Corroy, of which he has permitted an extract, viz.. 

* I have been some time engaged in preparing a work on the general nistory 
of the people of the two Americas, and I have been necessarily attracted by the 
antiquities of Central America. My work is based upon Philology as a means 
of tracing the origin of nations. A branch of the work, on the origin of the 
primitive Asiatic and American Negroes, (for there were negroes in America 
before the discovery of Columbus,) has procured me a golden medal from the 
Geographical Society of Paris. I have traced the origin of black people to the 
ecntre of Asia, whence all others have diverged like rays. 

* In the Atlantic Journal, which 1 have published in Philadelphia for two yean 
past, I have addressed several letters to Mr. Champollion upon the antiquities 
of Palenque, or rather of O-tol^um^ the true name of the site of the great ruins, 
preserved by Del Rio in the name of the stream which washes its borders, and 
which signifies the tcaters of Tol, as the great city in ruins was anciently the 
capital of the Tol-(ecas, (or people of Tol,) and they were the descendants of the 
A-talenis^ named by the Greeks Atlantes.* 

Here is a conjecture which merits every attention. I apprize you of another 
still more important. 

‘I have been in search, and have at length found the hey to the inscriptions 
of Palenque or Otolum. I have given to Dr. Akerly to be forwarded to you 
my table containing this key^ printed in 1832, and entitled a Tabuktr view of the 
compared Atlantic Alphabets and Glyphs of Africa and America. I have there 
analyzed the Glyphs of Palenque, and discovered that each glyph is a word com¬ 
posed of ornamented letters, after the manner of our anagrams, and according 
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to the practice of the ancient Chinese. I have collected many of these letters 
forming glyphs, (for they take many forms as in Egypt,) and compared them 
with the two ancient known alphabets of Africa, the Libian, and the Tuaric, 
the parents of the ancient African Atlantes. Here is my great discovery, and 
it is for you and other explorers of the ruins to verify and confirm it* 

The table of professor Rafinesque, and the drawings forwarded by Dr. Cor- 
roy, are herewith submitted. It is, perhaps, too early to enter into conjectures 
on the origin of the people who constructed these casas piedras, or stone houses, 
and who were expelled or exterminated by more savage tribes. More extensive 
explorations of the ruins are required and further information before we can 
draw correct conclusions. Something may be expected from Dr. Corroy, but it 
is very much to be regretted that so little attention is paid to scientific researches 
lil^e his, that his work cannot be published in New-York with advantage to the 
author. Cabrera’s remarks on Del Rio, are very plausible, profound and learned, 
but not conclusive as to the Carthagenian origin of the people of Palenque. Pro¬ 
fessor Rafinesque, by a new method of inquiry, has arrived at results which pro¬ 
mise great aid in developing the obscurities which hang over these interesting 
ruins. His researches are creditable to his zeal and industry, and are evidences 
of a profound spirit of investigation. In the mean time we must wait for fur¬ 
ther development^ by Corroy, Waldeck, Rafinesque, and others. 


SERENADE. 

The moonbeams kiss, 

In smiles of bliss, 

The bright, the dimpling deep; 
Her silv’ry light 
Is cheating night, 

And zephyrs gently sweep. 

My light boat’s sail 
Receives the gale 
Which WOOS it o’er the sea 
Then come, my love, 

Thou’lt gaily move 
O’er moonlight wave with me. 

There’s not a star 
That beams afar 
Above the midnight sky, 

But well might hide 
Eclipsed its pride 
From lustre of thine eye. 

And should a cloud 
Their brightness shroud. 

For darkness fear not we, 

Thine eyes’ bright ray 
Shall guide thy way 
O’er moonlight wave with me. 
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LITERARY NOTICES 

OF NEW WORKS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

Sketches of Turkey, in 1831—32, by an American. 8vo. pp. 527. New- 

York; J. & J. Harper. 

We have long derived all our notions from Europeans, and the knowledge 
of Turkey possessed by Europe for many centuries, has amounted to little else 
than profoundesl ignorance. For hundreds of years that vast empire was 
never mentioned in internatfonal relations, and its very existence was unmark¬ 
ed and uncared for, except when the thunder of the cannon of its Sultans before 
Rhodes, Malta, or Vienna, alarmed Clirisiendom with the terrors of the old 
Crusades. In intermediate times, the public curiosity was sufficiently satisfied 
as to a people with whom there was little or no commercial interchange, by 
hereditary stories of decapitations and dethronements, of impenetrable ha¬ 
rems and luxurious Pachas, and a thousnad nursery wonders of Arabian Tales. 
The enterprising mind of Lady Mary Wortley Montague, first helped to break 
this singular crust of ignorance and prejudice, and her entertaining, though in¬ 
correct and exaggerated letters, and above all, her mode of life and residence 
in Turkey, contributed to create an interest in knowing more of the singular 
people with whom that accomplished woman was so much attracted. Since 
her time, many Travellers have published volumes minutely, but often with 
striking incorrectness, detailing all they could see of the country and manners 
of its inhabitants. It was hardly however, until the war of the Greek Revolu¬ 
tion had attracted the sympathy of Europe, and above all, until the daring 
genius of the Sultan Mahmoud II. and of the Pacha of Egypt, had opened an in¬ 
timate relation between their countries and Europe, that much of real import¬ 
ance was known of Turkey and its politics. So rapid has been the change 
induced by the decisive and liberal policy of these men, that every day is more 
intimately developing its interior, and more openly extending the commercial 
relations of other nations with every part of its wide possessions. The late 
treaty with this country is a proof of this, and there can be no doubt, that this 
general intercourse and the consequent effect of the wide diffusion of know¬ 
ledge and more liberal principles throughout the empire, will give a new turn 
for years to come, to the advancing civilization of the age; and commerce, as 
well as civilization, will each acquire an additional impetus in diffusing their 
benefits over the fertile plains of a beautiful and extensive country, which, in 
the very heart of Europe, still retains the characteristic barbarity of the middle 
ages. So true is this remark, that if we were to take the respective years of 
the Hegira and the Christian era, as a standard of comparative civilization, we 
could hardly find a juster; and 1247, the present year of the Hegira, will nearly 
correspond, as regards the advancement of the people in social comfort and 
political liberty, with the same comparatively barbarous period in the Christian 
Calendar, when European Society was but a vast mass of conflicting materials, 
controlled and held together by a relentless despotism. 
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We feel much national exultation that a citizen of our republic should have 
added so essentially to the knowledge we possess of this great empire. Dr. 
De Kay’s work is indeed every way creditable. It is written with a direct and 
manly frankness, that pleases us much; there are no circuitous paraplirases, 
no elaborate straining after effect, he comes directly to the point, seems anxious 
to give all the information in his power, and gives it without circumlocution, or 
unnecessary detail. He is neither felicitous, or learned, however, when he 
meddles with the disputes of scholars, and holds rather heretical opinions on 
points of some moment to men of letters, and there is too much narrow and 
unmeaning flippancy, when he has occasion to remark on foreigners; the an¬ 
ecdote about the English officer, Chap. I. would have been much better left out 
However, where there is so much to commend, we have no wish to be hyper¬ 
critical—and fulfil a more pleasing duty, in presenting our readers some enter¬ 
taining passages from this valuable work. 

We have the following interesting account of the Volcano, whose sudden 
appearance above the waters of the Mediterranean, formed such a subject of 
speculation to the Geologists of Europe. That a new Island should he in a 
Slate of actual formation in the bosom of a great sea, is a fact that may well 
interest all who take an interest in Terrestrial phenomena. The account is 
graphic, and the accompanying sketch which we likewise give, is a useful 
illustration. 

* On the morning of the 16th of July the first officer reported, that during the whole 
of the preceding night he had observed at intervals a singular illumination of ihe 
heavens. We were then south of the island of Maretimo, and our course was south¬ 
easterly along the southern coast of Sicily, and the light proceeded from the eastern 
quarter of the horizon. At daybreak a large volume of smoke was seen which was 
at first supposed to proceed from the Malta steampacket known to ply in these seas. 
This conjecture received new .strength when one of the men aloft sung out that he 
saw the chimney ; as we approached, it became evident that the volume of smoke 
was too considerable to proceed from any or all the steam-vessels in the world united 
together, and, moreover, its vertical piisition was entirely different from that long ho¬ 
rizontal stream of smoke which accompanies a steamboat in motion. Etna was then 
summoned to our aid, but a reference to the chart and to our position indicated that 
it could not proceed from that source. At meridian wc were in latitude 36® 55', 
and the column of smoke bore from us due north; we were then naturally led to the 
opinion that this smoke must proceed from some new volcanic source on the southern 
coast of Sicily, or, what was more probable from its apparent distance, that a suba¬ 
queous volcano was in operation between u.s and the land. The appearances pre¬ 
sented during this day were of the most sublime nature ; an immense column of dense 
white smoke appeared to is.sue from the ocean, and, although continually changing 
in form and volume, constantly preser\ed an elevation of one thousand feel. At 
times it would appear like a lofty pyramid, again it would curl out into immense 
wreaths, apparently covering miles of surface, like an enormous umbrella, and then 
it would shoot up and branch out in various directions, assuming somewhat the ap¬ 
pearance of a grove of gigantic trees. These changes in the form of the column of 
smoke were no doubt owing to successive eruptions which observed no regular pe¬ 
riods of intermission, but varied in intervals of from three to ten minutes. The base 
of the colunm near the water resembled a cone about twenty feet above the horizon, 
and this was the only part which remained unchanged. At intervals, which we 
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judged to occupy the space of one hour, the eruptions, as manifested by the increase 
ed volume of smoke, became much more violent, and at such times, with a glass, I 
could distinctly perceive the ascent of a shower of stones, which was marked by nu¬ 
merous perpendicular black streaks appearing through the white smoke; this ap¬ 
pearance wc uld last several minutes. During the aflemoon the sky became overcast 
with a thick reddish haze, owing, no douht, to the immense quantities of volcanic 
ashes and dust dispersed through the air. We afterward fell in with a brig whose 
decks had been literally covered with these ashes. During the night this white pillar 
of smoke continued to be distinctly visible, and sharp dashes, resembling lightning, 
were observed to issue from its bosom. As we proceeded on our course, the next 
morning it became gradually less distinct, and at three in the afternoon was no longer 
visible. 

‘ We have thus for more than thirty-six hours been spectators of one of the most 
grand and terrific operations of nature, a spectacle which rarely occurs, except after 
the lapse of centuries. I have already mentioned, that when the smoke bore from us 
due north, our latitude was 36° 66', and, consequently, it could not be very far from 
the island of Sicily. The fact of our seeing the shower of stones so distinctly would 
seem to prove that we could not have been more than ten or twelve miles distant from 
the volcanic focus. 

* Our conjecture respecting this subaqueous volcano was afterward verified at 
Constantinople; and from a painting, which was made on the spot two days after 
we passed, we are enabled to present our readers with the annexed sketch.^ 



Volcanic Island, near Sicily. 


* With regard to its exact situation, we could, of course, only make an approxi¬ 
mation ; according to the most recent accounts it lies in latitude 37° 7 ' 30" north, 
kmgitude 12° 44' east of Greenwich.’ 

The Caiks, or Boats in such continued demand upon the waters around Con¬ 
stantinople, and which form such a main feature in the peculiarities of the 
Turkish Capital, are well and graphically described. 

* We took a caik (pronounced cah-eek) this morning, and crossed the Golden 
Horn to Constantinople. These caiks are the neatest and prettiest boats that ever 
floated on the water. Light as our Indian bark canoes, they are far more taste¬ 
ful in their form, and skim over the water with surprising velocity. In their shape 


* By the kindness of the publishers we are enabled to give addlUonal value to our ex¬ 
tracts by a4Sdlng the Ulustrattve Cutsi 
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Ac. they strongly reminded us of those ancient paintings of boats in which Charon 
is represented as ferrying departed spirits over the Styx, and as they have no row- 
locks their noiseless progress heightens the resemblance. They are elaborately carved 
within, and nothing can exceed the scrupulous cleanliness with which they arc con¬ 
stantly preserved. The watermen are dressed in a loose white Canton-crape shirt, 
and wear on their heads a small scarlet scull-cap, which appears to be a feeble pro¬ 
tection against a burning sun. They have the reputation of being very civil, not¬ 
withstanding their mustachios, which give them a ferocious look, and they afford the 
finest specimens of the genuine Tartar physiognomy to be found in the neighborhood 
of Constantinople. 



Turkish Caikgees, or boaunen. 


* These caiks are so very light that passengers are compelled to sit down on a car¬ 
pet in the bottom of the boat, and the least motion, even the turn of the head, is suf¬ 
ficient to disturb the equilibrium. They are so numerous that one is in continual 
apprehension of being jostled or run over, in which case they would, from their deli¬ 
cate construction, inevitably be destroyed. Accidents of this kind are, however, very 
rare ; they shout as they approach each other, glance off to the right or left as re¬ 
quired, and hundreds may frequently be seen crowded together, and yet shooting for¬ 
ward in various directions, and avoiding each other with matchless dexterity. The 
number of these caiks has been variously estimated at from eight to fifteen thousand ; 
they cost from fifty dollars to one hundred and fifty dollars a piece, and the men are 
paid fifteen dollars per month, finding themselves. Gentility is measured by the num¬ 
ber of oars. A shabby fellow uses a caik with a single pair of oars ; a gentleman 
must have two, but cannot exceed three. Foreign ministers are permitted to use 
seven, while the sultan frequently figures with twenty. From various opportunities 
which we subsequently had of testing their speed, there is no question that a three- 
oared caik, manned by Turkish rowers, would far outstrip our fleetest Whitehall 
barges.’ 

New-York has long been celebrated for its wretched waters, and on that 
account, we deem the full and admirable account which Dr. De Kay has given 
of the Waterworks at Constantinople so valuable, that we extract the whole. 
The real, and in fact, the only utility in travelling, is tnus attained when the 
objects visited are rendered, by the advantage of a luminous description, sub¬ 
servient to the interests cf mankind at large; or, even in our case, of par¬ 
ticular communities. Our city citizens will thank the doctor for his accurate 
description. 
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* Every stranger is struck with the numerous contrivances around Constantinople for 
supplying it with pure and wholesome water. Belonging to a city in the United States 
which has long been distinguished for its nauseous and detestable water, and for the cul* 
pable negligence of its rulers on a subject of so much importance, no opportunity was 
neglected to obtain all the information in our power in regard to the hydraulic e^tabli8h• 
ments in this neighborhood. The result, however mortifying, must not be concealed, and 
we therefore state, that on a subject Intimately connected, not only with the comfort, but 
with the health of the people, the commercial emporium of the United States is some cen¬ 
turies behind the metropolis of Turkey. 

‘Under the Greek emperors, Constantinople was supplied with water by means of 
aqueducts, and large reservoirs were established in different parts of the city. These la^ 
ter, however, have now gone into disuse, as expensive and Inadequate for the purposes 
intended. Under the present system, all the water-works about Constantinople are under 
the management of an officer, termed the soo nazlrl, or inspector of waters. It is his bu¬ 
siness to keep them in good repair, and he is responsible for any accidents which may ob¬ 
struct or diminish the supply. As no time is to be lost to repair injuries, this officer is 
clothed with great power, and he compels every one to assist in restoring the line of com¬ 
munication. This resembles the corvee of old France in some measure, but is much more 
oppressive; for the soo nazirl fines most rigorously all who dwell in the vicinity of any 
breach or injury unless they give immediate Information of the disaster. So important 
are these water-courses considered that the sultans have always been in the habit of ma¬ 
king annually a formal visit of inspection, which is accompanied with much ceremony, 
and ordering such improvements and alterations are deemed necessary. 

‘It is impossible to travel anyw'here in the vicinity of Constantinople without being 
struck with the great pains taken by the Turks to treasure up every rill, or the minutest 
trickle from the face of the rocks. These are carefully collected in marble or brick reser¬ 
voirs, and the surplus is conveyed by pipes to llie main stream. In passing tlirough se. 
questered dells, the traveller frequently comes suddenly upon one of these sculptured 
marble fountains, which adds just enough of ornament to embellish the rural scene. They 
are frequently decorated with inscriptions, setting forth the greatness and goodness of Pro¬ 
vidence, smd inviting the weary traveller to make due acknowledgments for the same. 
Unlike our civilized ostentation, the name of the benevolent constructor never appears on 
these sculptured stones.. The quaint Turkish adage, which serves as a rule of conduct, 
is well exemplified in this as well as in many other Instances ; ‘ Do good and throw it into 
the sea; if the fishes don’t know It, God will.* 

‘ Among the hills at various distances, from fifteen to twenty miles from the city, are 
constructed large artificial reservoirs. These are termed bendts, a word of Persian origin, 
and are built in the following manner: Advantage is taken of a natural situation, such as 
a narrow valley or gorge between two mountains, and a strong and substantial work of 
masonry is carried across, sufficiently high to give the water Its required level. Four of 
these bendts were visited and examined, but there are several others which we did not 
see. A description of one of the largest will give an idea of the manner in which they are 
constructed. 



Turkish Bendt, or Reservoir. 
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* A solid wall of marble masonry, eighty feet wide, and supported by two large buttroi- 
sea, rises to the height of a hundred and thirty feet from the bottom of the valley. It is fbor 
hundred feet long, and the top is covered with large marble slabs of dazzling brilliancy. 
On the side next the reservoir, a substantial marble balustrade, three feet in height, gives 
a finish to this Cyclopean undertaking. A tall marble tablet indicates the date of its erec¬ 
tion, or more probably of its repairs or reconstruction. From the date, 1211, it appears to 
have been built about forty-six years ago. It is called the Validay Bendt, and is said to 
have been built by the mother of the reigning sultan. It is fiimlshed with a waste gate, 
and. at a short distance below, the water from the reservoir Is carried across a ravine by 
a short aqueduct. About two miles firom this is another bendt, erected in 1163, which 
corresponds to the year 1749. This is also a magnificent work, although inferior in size 
to the preceding. They both supply the aqueduct of Batchikeui, which, as has already 
been stated, furnishes the suburbs of Pera and Oalala with water. Beyond Belgrade are 
other reservoirs which will be elsewhere noticed. These supply Constantinople proper 
with water. 

‘ In order to convey a clear idea of the direction of these various hydraulic works, it 
may be advisable to follow each singly. Beyond Belgrade is a large bendt, which sends 
its waters into a basin already partially supplied fiom another reservoir. A mile farther 
on, the water is carried across two aqueducts, the larger of which is known as the aque¬ 
duct of Muslapha III. From this it is conveyed into tlie aqueduct of Justinian. This Is 
twelve miles from Constantinople. It consists of two tiers of arches, each forty-two feet 
wide. The arches are four in number; the total length of the aqueduct, with its abut¬ 
ments, is seven hundred and twenty feet, and its greatest height a hundred and ten feeL 
A gallery pierces the square pillars, forming the first story of arches, and allows a pas¬ 
sage through its whole length. There are four small aiches at each end of the first story, 
about twelve feet wide. The precise epoch of the construction of this aqueduct is not 
known, although it is commonly attributed to the emperor Justinian II. This aqueduct 
receives also water firom two others, the principal of which is known under the name of 
Solyman. This is sixteen hundred feet long, and eighty feet high, and consists of two 
stories of fifty arches each. It is a Turkish work. Another aqueduct also conveys water 
into that of Justinian, and is generally supposed to be of the age of Constantine. It is three 
stories high; the lowest tier consists of thirty-three arches, fifteen feet wide, the second of 
twelve arches, and the uppermost of four. It is three hundred and fifty feet in length. 
All these magnificent and costly structures are Intended for the supply of Constantinople 
alone, and we will now trace the course of the water. Leaving the aqueduct of Justinian, 
it follows the right bank of the Cydaris, and receiving in Its course various tributary ri¬ 
vulets from the neighboring hills, it enters within the walls of Constantinople near the 
kapoffi, or crooked gate, whence it is distributed over the city. It was imposalble 
to ascertain the quantity of water fhrnished through this series of hydraulic works; bu^ 
Judging by comparison with that which supplies the suburbs, it cannot be less than fifteen 
millions of gallons within twenty-four hours. 

‘ We will now return to the aqueduct of Batchikeui, and follow the direction of Its watera 
These are carefully brought round the heads of the valleys in covered canals, in which 
there are at certain Intervals sudden breaks or alterations in the level, which answer 
the double purpose of agitating the water in contact with air and of precipitating lu im¬ 
purities. It likewise affords fountains on the road for the use of cattle and weary travel¬ 
lers. When hills intervene, tunnels are boldly driven through, at the depth of fifty, eighty, 
and in some places a hundred feet. The course of these tunnels may be traced on the 
road between Pera and Buyukdery by numerous pits, which were about two hundred feet 
apart. Tliese pits were convenient for giving air and light beneath, and also afforded a 
ready means of getting rid of the excavated earth and rocks. It is possible, that at the 
period when these tunnels were made, the pits were previously dug, in order to enable 
them to give the necessary direction and level to the subterranean passage. Branches 
firom the main stream are continually thrown off to supply the villages, and the palaces 
of the sultan along the Bosphorua Notwithstanding all these expensive works, it some¬ 
times happens, after long droughts, that the supply becomes scanty In the suburbs; and 
during my residence here, I have known water to be sold at Pera and Oalata at from two 
to six cents the pailful. This, however, never occurs in the city itself; which Is abun- 
dantty supplied at all seasons of the year. 
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* Where a valley of great extent is to he crossed, the Turks have resorted to an ingent* 
ous contrivance, which I have nowhere seen clearly described, but which, from its sim¬ 
plicity and value, merits a more particular notice. From the want of sufficient mechani¬ 
cal skill to manufacture water-pipes strong enough to bear the weight of a large column 
of water, they adopted the following plan : In the direction of the proposed water-channel, 
a number of square pillars are erected at certain short intervala They are about five feet 
square, constructed of stone, and, slightly resembling pyramids, taper to the summit They 
vary in height, according to the necessities of the case from ten to Ally feet and In some 
Instances are even higher. 



Sooteray, or substitute for Aqueduct 


‘They Ibrm a striking peculiarity In Turkish scenery, and It was some time before the 
principle upon which they were constructed was apparent The water leaves the brow 
of a hill, and descending In earihen pipes rises in leaden or earthen ones, up one side of 
this pillar, to its former level, which must be, of course, the summit of the pillar, or 
•ooteray, as it is called by the Turks.* The water is here discharged Into a stone basin as 
large as the top of the sooteray, and is discharged by another pipe, which descends Along 
the opposite side of the pillar, enters the ground, advances to the next sooteray, which It 
ascends and descends In the same manner; and In this way the level of the water may 
be preserved for many miles over large ravines or plains, where an aqueduct would be, 
from its expensiveness, manifestly out of the question. In the city of Constantinople, the 
old ruinous aqueduct of Valens, which no longer conducts water In the usual manner, Is 
converted into a series of sooterays, and permits one to examine their structure In detail. 
The stone basin on the summit is covered with an iron plate, to prevent the birds from 
Injuring the water. This is connected by a hinge, and, upon lifting it up, the basin is 
found to be divided into two parts by a stone partition. Seversd holes arc made In this 
partition near its upper edge. The water from the ascending pipe is allowed by this means 
to settle its foreign impurities, and the surface water, which is of course the most pure, 
Aows through these apertures into the adjoining compartment, from whence it descends, 
and is carried to the next sooteray, where the same process is repeated. A number of 
projecting stones on the sides facilitate the ascent of the person who has charge of these 
sooterays, and whose business It is to remove the deposites from the water In the stone 
basins. 

‘This Ingenious hydraulic arrangement seems to possess advantages which might re¬ 
commend Its adoption elsewhere. As the pressure is thus divided among this series of 
syphons, the necessity for having very strong and costly pipes Is obviated. As they are 
from three to Ave hundred yards apart, the cost is probably much less than by any plan 
which could be devised, where, in addition to the cost of a canal or series of pipes, we 
should be compelled to raise it again by the expensive agency of steam or some other 
costly apparatus. The frequent exposure of the water to air and light at the summit of 

• This word Is from the Turkish tooteraysoo, which means the levelling of the water, 
and expresses very well the object of the sooteray. 
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these sooterays is another very important advantage which cannot be too strongly Insisted 
upon ; as it is now well known that nothing tends more to purify water than the presence 
of these two agents. The arrangement likewise of the basins on the top of the pillars is well 
adapted for getting rid of much of the matters deposited from turbid waters. Lastly, to 
the descending pipe a small cock is attached near the ground, by which the flocks and 
herds of the adjoining villages and fields are furnished at all times with a copious supply 
Of water. 

* On the heights of Pera there is a large reservoir, 200 feet square, built of the most solid 
and substantial masonry ; from the reservoir the water is distributed through the suburba 
of Fundukli, Pera, Galata, and Cassim Pacha. 

‘ After a deliberate survey of the various hydraulic contrivances for supplying Constan¬ 
tinople with water, one is at a loss to know which to admire most, the native good sense 
Which pointed out the necessity and Importance of furnishing the capital and its suburbs 
with pure and wholesome water, the Ingenuity displayed in conquerl g almost invincible 
obstacles, or that wise and liberal economy which considered no expense mo enormous^ 
no sacrifices too great, in comparison with the health and comfort of tlie people. The va¬ 
rious watercourses about Constantinople must exceed fifty miles in length, and the ex¬ 
penses of the various reservoirs and aqueducts could not have been less than fifty millions 
of dollars. With a single remark we shall conclude our observations on this subject The 
city of New-York, with a population of more than 200.000 inhabitants, has been delibera¬ 
ting for years over the question—whether It is expedient to spend two miliions of dollars 
tor the purpose of introducing a copious supply of pure and wholesome water.’ 

The genius of the present intrepid Sultan is well known and appreciated by 
civilized nations. The following extract, in which an accidental view of him is 
related, has a graphic felicity in its description, and a fine dramatic effect. We 
feel an interest in being thus minutely admitted to the presence of those m tne 
lips of all for their genius or their power. We think we see the subvener of 
the Mamelukes and the illustrious reformer of the Turkish Empire before us. 

* We were sluing this evening in the court of our palace, inhaling the perfume of the 
orange and myrtles around us, and watching the progress of the fiill orbed moon as she 
threw her rays over the genily-roughened waves of the Bosphorus, when the regular 
plunge of many oars announced the approach of a barge belonging to some personage of 
distinction. We were not left long in doubt as to the personage in question; for immedi¬ 
ately a band of music struck up a spirit-stirring air, and from our little coterie the excla 
matlon arose in various tongues, ‘ The sultan is coming.’ The first boat, rowed by ten 
oars, contained, in fact, the sultan, accompanied by one or two of the officers of his court; 
and the second, which was much larger, boie afull band of musicians, and was brilliantly 
lit up, in order to enable them to see their notes. I may lake this occasion to remark that 
all the military bands are now nearly upon a footing with those of Europe. There Is a 
very extensive school, under the direction of an Italian musician, where young lads are 
earefUliy Instructed, and from a natural aptitude become excellent performers. Sultan 
Mahmoud’s Grand March Is known throughout the empire, and as it is In fact a composi¬ 
tion of much merit, will In a few years doubtless become as national an air as the Pari- 
■lenne, or God save the King. 

‘As the gay cortege approached, the imperial calk suddenly diverged from Its course, 
and steered directly for the court In which our party were assembled. For a moment we 
Imagined that we were to be honored by a royal visit—a circumstance of no unusual oc¬ 
currence,—and great was the consequent bustle and flutter among the ladies of our party 
at the idea of such an unexpected honor. The imperial barge approached so near that we 
could readily discern the person of the sultan, half-reclined upon a sumptuous cushion; 
altliough the indistinctness of the moonlight prevented us from examining his features. 
As he approached, a slight movement of the helm sent the calk almost grazing the 
marble steps of our court, and his majesty surveyed us, or, perhaps I should rather say, 
the ladles of our parly, with apparently as much earnestness as we endeavored to trace 
the features of the absolute monarch of so many millions of human beinga The pro- 
oeuion passed on, sweeping along the crowded quay of Buyukdery ; and the last seen of 
It was near Therapia, where for two or three weeks past Uie sultan has taken up his re- 
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Bidence. In these excursions it Is always understood that he is Incognito, and it would be 
considered a great breach of decorum to recognise him by look or gesture. 

During the warm months he resides at different times in the various palaces which 
ere situated on the Bosphorus, and frequently spends his evenings in aquatic excursions 
like the one we have just noticed. His habits are described as of the simplest kind and 
his amusements consist cblehy in riding, ffshing, and exercising with the bow. He is said 
to be the most graceful and fearless rider in his dominions—an accomplishment which 
may fairly be weighed against those of some of his brother potentates, w’ho are at the 
head of all the civilization of Europe one of whom has been known to kill a wild boar, 
when securely tied up, at the distance of twenty paces,—and the chief merit o^ another, 
as awarded to him by his subjects, consisted in making the most perfectly graceful bow 
of any man in his kingdom. 

* Like all his subjects, the sultan is extremely temperate in eating, and his establish* 
ment is far from being on that expensive and magniftcent scale which we are accustomed 
to attribute to oriental courts. I have been assured by an officer of his household, that 
the expenses of his table rarely exceed ten piastres, or about hfty cents a day ; and from 
various anecdotes which I have elsewhere heard, I should not be disposed to believe that 
his annual expenses exceed those of the President of the United States.’ 

On the whole, this is the best, the very best book of travels which has been 
published by an American. Dr. De Kay is entitled to this praise. His intelli¬ 
gence, his industry, his happiness of description, his good humor, and his candor, 
might be a model to other writers, and are worthy of all commendation. 


The Principles of the Art of Modern Horsemanship, for Ladies and Gentle 

men, in which all late improvements are applied to practice, by M. Lebeaud. 

Philadelphia; £. L. Carey ^ A. Hart. 

Poems have been written upon all ‘ pleasures known or imaginable, except 
upon one of the greatest of all pleasures, the pleasures of Horsemanship. Why 
has not some adventurous lyre sung that noblest and most stirring of all recrea¬ 
tions ? Does the poet want inspiration ? Only place him upon a mettlesome 
hunter, pawing the ground and rearing his * thunder clothed’ neck with impa¬ 
tience for the signal which will send him bounding at his topmost speed over 
the plain. Let him seat himself firmly in his saddle, fixed in his stirrups with 
that elastic confidence riders can so well both appreciate and assume. Let 
him, in herald’s phrase, place his ’ gloved’ and ‘ whipped’ right hand bent * a kim- 
bo’ in his side, and with gently tightened rein let him put his charger to his 
speed, and our sagacity on the stake, that thoughts worthy of an epic, will rush 
through his fancy as he flies. Does he wish for episodes ? In what variety 
of beauty might they not be introduced, from the plunge of the war-horse and 
the fall of his rider, to the love scene between that graceful little maiden, in 
the flowing habit and jeweled turban, gently reining in her conscious jennet, as 
she flings back her sunny curls and listens, with pleasure lighting up her deli¬ 
cate features, to all that that manly youth is whispering in her ear; he leans 
gently toward her, his hand almost touches her, and his whip handle extended 
to enforce his words, half terrifies, half stimulates his nohle racer, which with 
happy gallantry expressed in his glance, curbs in his impetuous fire to the 
pawing pace of his beauty-mounted companion, and snorts, and rears, with 
very happiness and pride. 

Or, above all and all, does he wish to excite, to stimulate his readers, let him 
describe a Steeple-chase, that most glorious of races, too little known in this 
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forest-land, and our reputation on it, but his page will leap with very ani¬ 
mation. Let him select as his hero, one favorite, fire-eyed, lightning-footed 
steed, we will call him for example the Knickerbocker. Too happily emble¬ 
matic. He must be felicitous in the opening scene—he must describe with 
effect the wide anxiety for his appearance—the bustle—the whisper—the inte¬ 
rested doubt. As the hour approaches, the bets are five to one that he will back 
out ‘ He will never start ;* ‘ It’s no go,* echo from all sides. The time comes. 
—He is at the starting post, mounted, caparisoned, impatient to bound along.— 
He starts.—The shouts of partial applause frighten him—he shys—counte¬ 
nances fall, and odds rise—he clears the first ditch without effort, and rallies—the 
blood*s in him—his pace is firm—his bearing is more confident The second 
be crosses without difficulty, but half afraid—expectation is on the hush— 
anxiety becomes manifest—it is enchained; his pace improves, he bounds, be 
flies. Ye gods—he startles at some trifling, some unforeseen obstruction.—He 
flings his rider.—It is all over!—his rivals gain on him—the blue is close behind, 
the greencommg up fast—friends are all doleful, foes all rejoicing.—Wait!—He 
is mounted again—and away he goes.—Lost ground made up in a moment.—His 
speed holds good—it increases.—Belting becomes spirited—he keeps to it— 
Hedges, ditches, fences, are cleared in a jiffey—there go the fivebarred gates— 
four, five, six, seven,eight, nine! —Wait!—Wait!—He slops.—Ii*s only another 
change of riders.—A veteran jockey takes the reins, hard as flint and fearless as 
fire.—The knowing ones look blue, he’s far ahead of all competitors.—Odds are 
all in his favor.—He’s stronger than ever, keener than ever, swifter than ever. 
—Barriers vanish in a twinkling. Here! here! the winning-post’s just at 
band—^five hundred to one he wins the plate—hurrah—hurrah—hurrah— 


Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Oxford, to Sir Horace Mann, dec. 

Edited by Lord Dover. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 902. New-York; Geoige 

Dearborn, 1S33. 

Every intelligent reader knows, that the French, beyond all other people, 
have distinguished themselves in a kind of writing, as amusing as it is usc^, 
to which the name of Memoirs has been fitly applied. It is a department of 
bterature belonging peculiarly to the French temperament and national cha¬ 
racter. It is generally admitted, that the English are as remarkable for the 
want of this kind of literature, as the French are for the excess of it. As fiir at 
this book goes, it proves the charge unfounded. It is full of a thousand of the 
most interesting details, political, domestic, literary and gossiping, of the moat 
interesting period of English history. The letters are delightful, the style light, 
playful, picquant, and the matter seasoned deliciously with Attic salt. Very 
few books have been published, that more perfectly unite the utile with the 
dulci. Those, who have read the * Castle of Otranto,’ and Sir Walter Scott’b 
delightful account of the author, will need no other incentive to reading these 
volumes, than to know, that they are by the same author. A more seasonable 
reprint could not have been presented to the public. We are indebted to the 
publisher on another account. These volumes are beautifully got up. We 
confess, that we have a great dislike to see a splendid work meanly published. 
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We would wish Jo see New-York take that place in her style of publishing, 
which she does in commercial enterprise. This has not always been the case. 
This book presents an honorable com))etition with the best publishing in Boa- 
ton and London. May the example be followed. 

All Essay on the Spiuit and Influence of the Reformation, by C. Villiers, 

Professor of Philosophy in the University of Grottengen. Philadelphia; 

Key be Biddle. 

The mechanical execution of this book is highly creditable, and we hope the 
spirited house wlio have issued it, will find their reward in paying a like atten¬ 
tion to neatness of appearance, (a point too much neglected by our publishers) 
in the many books they issue. 

We are glad to see a faithful translation of Villiers’ great essay, on a subject 
so momentous. In the troubled waters of polemical controversy, we may in 
vain look for a bark to steer us witliout deviation to truth, when two great 
parties each find it their interest, unhappily that it should be so, to pervert or 
gloss history to the colour of their creed, it is almost impossible to form a cor¬ 
rect judgment amid the variety of conflicting influences which distract us. Vil¬ 
liers knew the difficulty of his subject, and he met it as he ought. Setting aside 
partiality, prejudices and prepossessions, he grappled with the difficulties which 
his theme presented like a Hercules: with the assisting power of a clear and 
discriminating philosophy, he fearlessly met and removed every obstacle in his 
path, evincing a calm sagacity, and an acute and relentless justice in its treat¬ 
ment, which have made his work by far the best we have yet upon the subject. 

There was perhaps a little vanity in the decision of the National Institute of 
France, when it awarded its magnificent prize to this essay, on the great ques¬ 
tion it proposed thirty years ago, the first offspring of its new born liberality. 
‘ What has been the influence of the Reformation of Luther on the political 
situation of the different States of Europe, and on the progress of knowledge !’ 
Yet tliere could not be a more powerful and convincing description of the mo¬ 
mentous topics embraced in the question, and though the compliment as 
coming from a Catholic corporation to a Hugonot, was perhaps the greatest 
that could be paid to an historian, and confers an unquestioned eminence of 
value on this treatise; still it little afiects its mere literary merits, and leaves 
the critic ample room to admire its more abstract excellencies ; the admirable 
taste with which the facts are arranged, the unadorned, appropriate simplicity 
of its style, and the clear and convincing acuteness with which every fact is 
made to tell upon the gigantic question of the agency of that unexampled event, 
upon the tone, the spirit, and the improvement of modem society. 

We cannot but commend too the time at which it has appeared. When the 
most popular poet of his time, merging with a miraculous facility, the faded 
voluptuary in the convenient saint, has not thought the work of proselytism 
beneath his genius; when the advocates of a spurious infidelity with a cha- 
recteristic zeal, are compassing heavea and earth to propagate their tenets, 
and when it is evident that the principles and disciples of Popery are daily in¬ 
creasing in numbers and influence, it is surely becoming the professors of Pro- 
50 
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testantism, to see that they are well grounded in the doctrines of that faith, 
w:hose light, kindled by the touch of heaven burst with the effulgence of truth, 
through the starless darkness of ages, and left its shining light as a sacred legacy 
to other times, to guide men in the glorious work of the emancipation of 
intellect and the amelioration of their species. 

Tkaits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. First Series. Philadelphia; 

Carey & Hart. 

We are glad these admirable tales have been completed by the publication 
of the present volumes, which preceded the others, two or three years. We 
know of no attempts in the lighter description of fiction, which at all approaches 
them in consummate truth of delineation. With a strong and cultivated mind, 
the author is sufficiently impregnated with true Irish feeling, to give an effec¬ 
tive truth to all his pictures of native life, and has such a felicitous diversity 
of talent, that when his subject requires it, he can be eloquent or droll, affecting 
or sarcastic, descriptive or conversational, and excel equally in all. They have 
one fault too characteristic and two egregious to be unnoticed by a reviewer; 
and that is, an exaggerating imagination, which leads him in numberless in¬ 
stances to make caricatures rather than pictures. 

Those, however, who are fond of pure, natural and touching pictures of life, 
ought to peruse these Traits and Stories, they will find them here, admirably 
and skilfully drawn. 

A Complete System or Mensuration or Superhces, and Solids of all 

Regular Figures.—Key to Do. —The Planetarium and Astronomical 

Calculator, —ail by Tobias Ostrander. New-York; M‘£lrath, Bangs & 

Herbert. 

We are glad to bear testimony to the care and accuracy, with which these 
excellent school books have been compiled by Mr. Ostrander It is such as 
reflects credit on his scientific acquirements, and must greatly facilitate the 
study of the difficult and important branches of which they treat, by inspiring 
and warranting that confidence in their correctness, which is so vitally essen¬ 
tial in text books of the kind. 

The Man of War’s Man. 2 vols. Philadelphia; £. L. Carey & A. Hart. 

A Naval Romance, by the author of those dashing sketches known to the 
readers of Blackwood as Tom Cringle’s Log. The work has all the character¬ 
istics of its author, replete with nautical information, and perfectly alive to 
the dangers and excitement of a sailor’s life. With a fine imagination and ad¬ 
mirable powers of description, he possesses many qualities for engaging the at¬ 
tention, and engages it accordingly. The work is peculiarly naval. We can 
almost smell the ‘ tainted breeze.’ We can hear the roar of the surge and the 
whistling of the cordage, and Jack is painted in all his whimsical qualities, 
with the hveliest truth and power. The present work however, is not equal to 
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Ae * Log.’ It has neither the same force and power in describing land scenes, 
DOT the same relieved accuracy in detailing theminutiaof * life afloat.’ But this 
arises in a great measure from the subject, which does not admit of the same 
diversity of narration, nor give his abilities the same wide scope for exertion 
which he possessed in the more rambling papers to which he owes his fame. 


A SxjBALTBBN Of Americx, Comprising his Narrative of the Campaigns of 

the British Army at Baltimore, Washington, &c., during the late War. 

Philadelphia; Carey & Hart. 

These spirited sketches attracted a good deal of attention on their publica¬ 
tion in Blackwood’s Magazine some years ago, and will ever retain a strong 
interest from the happy manner with which the author, understood, we be¬ 
lieve, to be the Rev. Mr. Gleig, blends the stirring adventures of personal da¬ 
ring, with the grand movements of a united army. 

By Americans especially, they may well be perused with curiosity. They 
will mark the feeling with which the British army, fresh from the triumphs 
of France and Spain, viewed a contest with the despised republicans they were 
to encounter in America; and with what difierent feelings they returned to - 
their ships, after leaving the flower of their army in the impregnable trenches 
of New-Orleans. The expression of this common opinion in the English ai7«ty, 
by the Subaltern, is not only far from being oflensive, but gives an agrce«aole 
naivetd to the reckless honesty of his remarks. His graphic power is admira¬ 
ble, and his personal adventures are detailed with an effect eminently enters 
taining. Many of the scenes are deserving of particular commendation for 
their excellence. There is something exceedingly touching in the incident, de¬ 
scribed, p. 145. The execution of the two seamen is powerfully detailed, and 
the contrast between the appearance of the two camps, before the battle of New- 
Orleans, is well told, and is singularly interesting from the feelings it created in 
the respective armies. The murderous battle of New-Orleans, is likewise 
described with thrilling effect. 

The book will repay a perusal. The scenes are generally narrated with 
sufficient justice, and where his national animosities are not interested, the 
Subaltern’s sketches will be pronounced one of the best written detached his¬ 
tories of the late War which has appeared. 


The Yoono Lady’s Sunday Book.—The Young Man’s Own Book.—The 
Hxtmorist’s Own Book.—The Piece Book.—The Western Songster.— 
Philadelphia; Key A Biddle. 

All handsome little volumes. Neatly bound and elegantly illustrated—their 
external appearance fits them for the centre-table of the drawing room, while 
the instruction, entertainment, or mirth embraced with such happy selection in 
their contents, recommend them not less warmly as favorite personal com¬ 
panions. 

In this little library, the religious wDl find the choicest and most elevating 
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mortlity, in the finest passages of our best writers. Those fond of light reading 
will rejoice over romance, and poesy, and chivalry in the attractive and appro¬ 
priately named * Piece Book,’ while the songster and the humorist will eadi 
find food of the choicest description according to his particular fancy. 

We recommend them all as the neatest, cheapest, and most deligWul books 
of the kind we have seen. 

Classic Tales, by the author of ‘ American Popular Lessons.’ New-York} 

Peabody & Co. 

The most striking adventures of the old mythology are very happily told by 
this attractive juvenile writer, in this neat little volume. The illustrations are 
truly classic in design, and are very elegantly executed. We know few books 
more calculated to be useful in seminaries. 


The Contrast, a Novel, by Earl of Mulgrave. 2 vols. 12mo. PhikdelphM; 

Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 

The Grovemor of Jamaica seems to have had no ambitious design of emula¬ 
ting so many modern novelists, by making his work an ingenious satire upon 
society, or description of particular life. His object seems to have been the simple 
construction of an agreeable tale, founded on the ordinary relations of society, 
and the usual impulses of nature. He has succeeded. ' The Contrast* is an inte¬ 
resting and afiecting story, in which, without any aim at pretension, there are 
many characters drawn with great beauty and even admirable truth. George, 
Lucy, Mrs. Darnell, with her ’ its just like all the rest,’ are all sketched with 
spirit, and wrought with much feeling and fidelity. Lord Castleton. and the 
Lady Gayland are both conceptions of a superior order, well sustained, and 
replete with truth. The scene in the opera house between them—her fitU 
while riding, and the progress of a love both dread, but are unable to resist, are 
among the finest pictures of the modem novel. 


Village Belles, a Novel. 2 vols. 12 mo. New-York; Harpers. 

To say that this was merely a good novel would not be doing justice to its 
peculiar merits. It is a spirited and refreshing picture of rural life, executed 
with a Teniers-like fidelity, and a Cuyp-like beauty. 

There is much in it of that touching simplicity which charms the world in 
the Vicar of Wakefield. The characters have the same resemblance to life, 
the same exquisite truth to nature; and the Vicar’s daughters in their Sunday 
finery are equalled by Rosina’s expedition for the new ribbon ere she saw 
Huntley again. The introduction of the romantic painter has given birth to 
many scenes of great beauty. His warm enthusiastic disposition contrasts finely 
with the quiet and secluded, yet deeply interesting Hannah, and the progress 
of his afiection is managed with delicacy—finely executed, and masteriy. For 
this character however, the author has created an interest which authors should 
be very careful of destroying, and we can scarcely be reconciled with pleasure 
to see his generous and noble qualities supplanted by Russel, about wbom no- 
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body cares. The novel is well worth a perusal, it is better than nineteen 
twentieths of those usually published. 

The Token and Atlantic Soovenir. A Christmas and New Year’s present 

Edited by S. G. Goodrich. Boston; Charles Bowen. 

A work like this, having especially for its object the advancement of the arts 
in our country, is deemed entitled to, and would generally receive critical lenity 
when it appeals, as it ought to do, to the indiscriminating generosity of national 
feeling. But when it is arrogantly held up as an example of perfection, and an¬ 
nounced to be as fine as fifteen thousand dollars can make it, (credat judeus 
Apella,) it must stand or fall by its own merits alone. In th^ present volume of 
the Token, these claims entitle it to but a very slender consideration, in fact less 
than any of its predecessors. The majority of the engravings are not equal to 
those now commonly issued by our respectable publishers. The subjects are 
not only all copies, but copies of stale prints, familiar to the public for the last 
two or three years. The very binding has an air of slovenly elegance about it, 
which may be called any thing but taste, and the embossed design, like the en¬ 
gravings—a piracy. The contributions with many signal exceptions are however 
better. Some popular writers are enrolled upon the list. That we may not be 
charged with want of attention to this volume we make room for the following 
charming little allegory by Miss Gould. The only prose poem she has written. 

THE ANGEL OF THE LEAVES. 

^ Alas! alasT said the sorrowing tree, * my beautiful robe is gone! It has 
been tom from me. Its faded pieces whirl upon the wind; they rustle beneath 
the squirrel’s foot, as he searches for his nut. They float upon the passing 
stream, and on the quivering lake. Wo is me! for my fair green vesture is 
gone. It was the gift of the angel of the leaves! I have lost it, and my glory 
has vanished; my beauty has disappeared. My summer hours have passed 
away. My bright and comely garment, alas! it is rent in a thousand parts. 
Who will leave me such another ? Piece by piece, it has been stripped from 
me. Scarcely did I sigh for the loss of one, ere another wandered off on air. 
The sound of music cheers me no more. The birds that sang in my bosom were 
dismayed at my desolation. They have flown away with their songs. 

‘ I stood in my pride. The sun brightened my robe with his smile. The 
zephyrs breathed softly through its glassy folds; the clouds strewed pearls among 
them. My shadow was wide upon the earth. My arms spread far on the gentle 
air; my head was lifted high; my forehead was fair to the heavens. But now, 
how changed! Sadness is upon me; my head is shorn, my arms are stripped; 
1 cannot throw a shadow on the ground. Beauty has departed; gladness is gone 
out of my bosom; me blood has retired from my heart, it has sunk into the 
earth. I am thirsty, I am cold. My naked limbs shiver in the chilly air. The 
keen blast comes pitiless among them. The winter is coming; I am destitute. 
Sorrow is my portion. Morning must wear me away. How shall I account to 
the angel who clothed me, for the loss of his beautiful gift V 

The angel had been listening. In soothing accents he answered the lamen¬ 
tation. 
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•My beloved tree,’ said he, ‘ be comforted ! I am by thee still, though every 
leaf has forsaken thee. The voice of gladness is hushed among thy houghs, but 
let my whisper console thee. Thy sorrow is but for a season. Trust in me; 
keep my promise in thy heart. Be patient and full of hope. Let the words I 
leave with thee, abide and cheer thee through the coming winter. Then I will 
return and clothe thee anew. 

• The storm will drive over thee, the snow will sift through thy naked limbs. 
But these wilj be light and passing afflictions. The ice will weigh heavily on 
thy helpless arms; but it shall soon dissolve in tears. It shall pass into the 
ground and be drunken by tbe roots. Then it will creep up in secret beneath thy 
bark. It will spread into the branches it has oppressed, and help me to adorn 
them. For I shall be here to use it. 

• Thy blood has now only retired for safety. The frost would chill and de¬ 
stroy it. It has gone into thy mother’s bosom for her to keep it warm. Earth 
will not rob her offspring. She is a careful parent. She knows the wants of 
all her children, and forgets not to provide for the least of them. 

• The sap that has for a while gone down, will make thy roots strike deeper 
and spread wider. It will then return to nourish thy heart. It will be renewed 
and strengthened. Then, if thou shalt have rememl^red and trusted in my pro¬ 
mise, I will fulfil it. Buds shall shoot forth on every side of thy boughs. I will 
unfold for thee another robe. I will paint it and fit it in every part. It shall 
be a comely raiment. Thou shah forget thy present sorrow. Sadness shall 
be swallowed up in joy. Now, my beloved tree, fare thee well for a season.’ 

The angel was gone. The muttering winter drew near. The wild blast 
whistled for the storm. The storm came and howled around the tree. But the 
word of the angel was hidden in her heart; it soothed her amid the threatenings 
of the tempest. The ice cakes rattled upon her limbs; they loaded and weighed 
them down. * My slender branches,’ said she, * let not this burden overcome 
you. Break not beneath this heavy affliction; break not, but bend, till you can 
spring back to your places. Let not a twig of you be lost! Hope must prop 
you up for a while, and the angel will reward your patience. You will move 
upon a softer air. Grace shall be again in your motion, and beauty hanging 
around you!’ 

^The scowling face of winter began to lose its features. The raging storm 
grew fiiint, and breathed its last. The restless clouds fretted themselves to 
atoms; they scattered upon the sky, and were brushed away. The sun threw 
down a bundle of golden arrows. They fell upon the tree; the ice cakes glit¬ 
tered as they came. Every one was shattered by a shaft, and unlocked itself 
upon the limb. They were melted and gone. 

Tbe reign of spring had come. Her blessed ministers were abroad in the 
earth; they hovered in the air; they blended their beautiful tints, and cast a new 
created glory on the face of the heavens. 

The tree was rewarded for her trust. The angel was true to the object of his 
love. He returned; he bestowed on her another robe. It was bright, glossy 
and unsullied. The dust of summer had never lit upon it; the scorching heat 
had not faded it; the moth had not profaned it. The tree stood again in love¬ 
liness ; she was dressed in more than her former beauty. She was very fair; 
joy smiled around her on every side. The birds flew back to her bosom. Tuey 
tug on every bruch a hymn to tbe Angel of the Leaves. 
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Fnfs Arts. Danby^s Opening of the Sixth Seal. 

In silence and alone should we gaze upon this admirable painting, until the 
mind, expanding with its devotion and freeing itself from the enthralment of 
other thoughts, rises to the colossal elevation of the object of its contemplation, 
and imbibes the spirit of the genius that gave it being. 

When we first heard of this extraordinary eflbrt, we were inclined to have 
but little faith in the possibility of its success, and esteemed the ambition of the 
Painter too daring for his power; but far otherwise did we think, when, lost in 
absorbing admiration, our very being was given to the influence of its efiect. 

The chaos of first nature was before us. A convulsed World was bursting 
into dissolution. Cities were melting from existence, and their masters seek¬ 
ing shelter from the wreck. Flames, disenthralled from their volcanic prison, 
towered in fierce majesty to Heaven;—the clouds, like shrinking cowards, 
up-gathered from the blaze; while, cinctured with the splendor of etherial bril¬ 
liancy, triumphant o*er the ruin of the world and the worldly, serene above 
the terrific conflagration of earth—the Cross—a beacon to the good, a terror to 
the evil, hung supported by its glory. 

The eye is first attracted to a body of flame, that glows intensely lurid, 
in the centre of the canvass, and communicates its blood red tinge, in an 
admirable proportion of shade, to the volume of clouds, which wall the untrou¬ 
bled Heaven within them, this is vividly contrasted with the dazzling gleam 
of the pale lightning, to which the Painter has given such an energetic bril¬ 
liancy, that we are confounded with its likeness to reality. Rent rocks are 
buried into the air, mountains are spouting from their cavernous depths, an 
ocean of fire, the bowels of the earth are tossed firom its womb, storm is let 
loose, and chaotic fury revels amid the wreck. 

The Painter has succeeded, perhaps beyond his hopes, in the admirable 
coloring of the foreground, upon which is reflected the unnatural light of the 
lurid flame, mingled with the pale yellow glow of the lightning. The 
slave triumphing in the liberty of a moment, though destruction be in 
the next, with the severed manacles on his hands as they are upraised to 
heaven in the joyfulness of his disenthralled spirit, while at his feet crouches the 
sceptreless king, humbled by the intensity of his terror, with the trophy of power 
falling from his head, is a conception which, however we regard it, could only 
have been the ofispring of a Poet’s mind, while its delineation must be confessed 
as among the noblest efibrts of a Painter’s hand. The warrior becomes a coward, 
and the miser regardless of his gold. The weapon of the former, and the coin of 
the latter, are alike unavailing, for man wars not with Heaven, nor is Destiny 
to be bribed. 

The Anatomist, however minute be his inspection, can find no flaw in the 
proportions of the figures, and the accurate expression of startling agony in the 
countenances of the sufferers speaks volumes for the artist’s observation; though 
while we look at this magnificent painting, every capability of observing an error 
becomes almost lost in the absorbing influence of its beauty. We can only feel 
that the Painter, in a few square feet of canvass, has miniatured the majesty of 
nature in the convulsion of her works, and that the )reacher might be silent, for 
morality was advocated. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 

We had given up the idea of writing Editor’s Tables. There 
is too much of stale in it for our Republican notions. It is like a 
monarch holding a lev^e, in which he graciously smiles out a 
host of disappointed and grumbling candidates for office ; and we 
unfortunately do not possess the faculty attributed to George 
the IV., of bowing with such equivocal grace, that every one in the 
presence chamber might think the royal courtesy was intended for 
himself. Moreover, we wish to encourage literary aspirants, rather 
than to repress them; we had rather our niunerous conlribulers 
would sun themselves in the warmth of expectation, than be fright¬ 
ened out of the pleasant fields of literature, by a frown at the very 
commencement of their career. Accordingly we will do nothing 
more in this our ‘ manifest editorial,’ than record our thanks, our 
very good and especially gracious thanks, to all the gentle A’s, O’s, 
X. Y. Z’ds, P’s, Alexis’es, Amelia’s, Phillis’es, &c., &^c., who have 
honored us with their lucubrations during the last month, and we 
hereby inform the respective authors of the various packages on 
our table—in every diversity of form, from the titan folio, to the liny 
note, and in every shade of paper, from greasy ‘whitey brown,’ to 
scented rose color, that we of the Knickerbocker Magazine have 
perused their several favors, and bear many treasured in our memory 
against the emergency of a future day, while many others have been 
quietly and utterly forgotten. Let none be offended by what might 
seem an unkind or ungenerous omission. Let none be elated by 
what might appear an injudicious partiality. The world of letters 
is like the world of life—contributors must accustom themselves to 
things as they come. 

We have taken our stand—many to reproach, many to commend 
—we are thankful to the latter. What availelh the wrath of the for¬ 
mer ? Our destiny is like others’ in this world. Merit or success 
will provoke malignancy and ill-will, and excite bitterness of feeling 
towards us—what matters it ? Who has not seen a stately coach 
proceeding as fast as four fleet horses can gallop with it, often as¬ 
sailed towards its hinder wheel by some ignominious cur, yelp, 
yelping as the proud vehicle rolls majestically along ? Such is 
the Knickerbocker. Such in effect, such in power, its assailants. 
Supported by a generous patronage, cheered by a liberal public, 
and strong in the consciousness of eminent success, we will pro¬ 
ceed on our way rejoicing, the most fearless, the most daring, the 
most resolute in the field. 

JoUrt H. Turney’s ttlereoiype and PrlnU 
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car®, of these works shall he in the l)est stylo which the l*Hpcr, Print- 

and'Blip of the country wUl aflord i and the Prices such as to place them within 
the reach of aB’classes of readers. 


C OMPLETE WORKS OF SA- 

MPEI. JOHNSON. LL.D. with an Essay on 
his Life and Genius, by Arthur Murphy, Laq^ Id 
two octavo volumes ; with 
The whole arrauLrevnent of this edition of John¬ 
son’s W.irks is diirercni from that ol any one 
heretofore luiblished, either American or Lnt:li>>h 
—works of a similar class and i haracter Im iu-j 
placed under the same general heail ;- t 
also iw> ntj-sevtn iiuhlif ations ot Dr. Johnson, not 
to be found in any previous American edition. 

“ When we coiioider the rank which Dr. Jahn*on held, 
not only iu hlcniotre, but in ».KiplT, we caiinol help figtir- 
hS S to our^-lvet; a, the bcneyol-nl RCOil of some 

fafry tale. wh*Me kindnea*#-* and courte.ie* are ['J 

with a part of the ru-gol ferixiiy unpuled to the "I ’ 
aon. of Anak ; or ralht . , ptrhtv|.», like a Roman diclntur, 
fi lched' from hi* farm, whtme wisdom and beroum fUU re- 
liahed of lu» niatic occupation. 

u • . • • T'lie unrewemd communication of friend*, ra¬ 
ther than the tpteen of laernie*. has occasioned hi. 
Lm2e*lB>.ed in all its shadow., m well as Us 1 shU. But 
lht»e, when .ummed niid Counted, ^ ^ 

narrow-minded prelmhcet conreriim? comitry and party, 
from which few ardent lempeni remruu entirely f'-eo. and 
Mund siulence. and .oleci.ni* In inanuen.. which hft hia 
UlenU. morals, and benevolence, alike uiumwu. liable. — 
Sir Waltsr SeoU’t Prtfalory Mtimirt to Sov4ii$U Lt- 
krary. 

CROKER’S BOSWELL’S JOHN¬ 
SON. The Life of .Samuel Johnson. LL.D. in- 
Sudlns a Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides-by 
James Boswell, E.^q —a new eilition, with nume- 
liditions and Notes, by John Wilson Croker. 
LL.D. F.R.S. In two octavo volumes, contaiumg 
the following F*lates: 

Head of Dr. Johnson. 

Ditto - BosweU-Skelch by Sir Thomas 

Lawrence. 

Ditto — Mrs. P1077.1. 

Round Robin aihircssed to Dr. Johnson. 

The aililiiions which Mr. Croker has made to 
Bo>iwcirs Tdfe of Johnson, are numerous, and 
much enhance its interest; 

Inteniled to he exceedingly accurate in all 
he related, yet this accuracy was often connct ted 
with persons ami things, which were well 
stood at the time he wrote—yet, to the 
rea.ler now, there Is often an obscurity and defi¬ 
ciency. which need correction. Jo olea^ip 
these obsc,uriiie.s-to supply those fieficencie-^to 
retrieve the obsolete, and to collect scattered cir- 
Jumstanres-au.l so to rc.slorc the work as much 
as possible to it.s original cle.arness anil freshness, 
have been the main objects of the editor. 

Mr Croker ha.s made the novel attempt of Incnr- 
noratiii" with Boswell’s Life, numerous other au¬ 
thentic works connected with the biography of 
JohnsSn TO cta.incis through which this in- 
formation is obtained, were, by reason of 
rl'^hl and the rivalry of biographers, ch^eil to Mr. 
BosvK-Vll- but now Iveing free, have affordal Mr. 
C^^ker an opportunity of making an Important 
addition to the work. 

•• We do not know the lilerery work which hw wq'drfd 
« p-ealer or more uuiver.al pjpularily than Jdc 

of Johuion. It ha. b'cn a coiisUut fivourilc w ilh jill lutel- 
beent^eader. ; and Ih.mgh .light Improvr.nenl. have beea 
nLile in the new ettilioiis at vario-y. llmi., it wa. qmle 
.0 r.ri» II .g*ln, '>r»..... m,„, f.ch, .,.U «|.l.- 


dilion.wcre in a fair way to be entirely loat. A few year* 
will have .wt-pl awuy all Uie Ri.ixinto* of Johnson; but 
the trouble of collt-ftmg tlir.e lluiiis i. not at all cuti- 
itrd tiy rcaih r» at lai i;i‘, no our w.is willing to .ubuiit 
ih" liilKiur, till Mr. (,'r'.kfr cunu- forwani and uiolt rti-ik 
llu- tn-»t. NVe ctu. chr. rlully l.r.ir w.(... h. to it.- able and 
fMilhfiil maniiiT ill wluihht hu< di.scli.vrgeil Ihi ihi'.y. Wo 
.n. wlr.lgcllie tin ll.iicr of the work, and reroiniuf nd it 
all eho wi.xh for an intiiiiite un junh.-.iiire muIi li.lio- 
1 • Olid every niie who h is the h .inl reep.-r' for mli-lleclual 
■.iln.'M is in jode.l in ihi. (h sciii)lii..ii. The work is muih 
proved hv o.s.., lioe rx ino 1.- from ..Ll,,-r biographers. Mr. 
oxer hiii ikKleiitlv luhoui e<i wiih o.ivv. .irinl induitry to 
Iher material.. We caiilioi heheve (l."t any soLae<in.:ilt 
liroveiiieiit «ill ever be made upon itiis nliiiou ; and wa 
vt no duui't ihiU it will eieite the ciirtosiiy ami reward 
,..e aUetiliiiu of the reading vvorhl. We have the pleasora 
of annouucing Ml Americau n priiit, .and ImiKi that wc .h.ill 
hr able to repeal the saying ot a d's-dng..;thr .1 wrilrr of the 
last age : ‘ A’rrry ont that can buy n b.ytik hn-i bought 
tetU.’ — I^orlh Arnericun lievietc for Jan. ISdg. 

This elegant edition of the life of the great moralist and 
lexirograpiier, is worthy to hr j.laced lx.ode Ins riiUre woi l;*, 
Utelv mlrodiicrd to ihecirele of lit. ratnrr liy the *.anie poh- 
hshcr, who hu# lines given us whatever ol iiileiv.t relates to 
llie memory of Johnson. We Ue.k occ.iaion to offe/ mir ap- 
ilion of the foimer nnldii atiun, and our prai.e. mu.t 
iier force be rei>taled, and we, may, with -ul hesitation, 
bciieak the atleiilioii of our readeivi to works of .uch iUa- 
Uard quality, and of such engagiug usefulntsa. 

•< The work* of Johii.on may be reganled a. clnrsici of lh« 
Rriglish language, whilst hu t.iograpliy i» tlic most jirrfect 
wild fiiil'iful that ha. rvef been sut.mitled tu the puldic. 
The whole are admirable .peeiincn* ol tyiiogr.xphy, and ar. 
otfei id at a Very .mall pnc« when the value of Uie volume* 
i. comnderetl.’’— Albion. 

“ We have bef-re u* Bosweir. wrlMmnwn Life of Joho- 
.on, ami the fompkte Work, of .lotioM-n himself. They 
,n the best pais-r, with new and lu auiitul ^''a 

RiiLirvTed niiMlern siylt* of rich hirniioK. I y arv une 
of the lineM specnii. ns we have seen of the perfect.un toward 
which we are udvanring in the mauulacturo of book.. — 
Boston Evening (Jazetle, 

•• Want of apace only has prevented an e.arlier notice at 
our hand*, of ilie superb cdiUon of IJ isu ell * Lih: ol llio 
groat Kuglisl. mor dUi.^ wiU.^ihe^ .n.uieron* addit.o.u and 

h.ch has'jusl' been'pot,bailed t.y George Dei.rtiur’n of thij 
cltv The reader of our brief literary nolues m.cy perbapa 
rernembcrlhe aiinuunoeinent in tin* pa^r » fe* *etks smca;, 
that Mr. Uearboiu had ihi* work m press. It has now 
greeted u* in Uic form of two large imperial octHvr*. of 
m arlv 6d0 pages cnch, l.i double col irnn*. beauufully printed 
aodaiercotyped.”—s'y«nc Yor* Commercial Advertuwr 

COMPLETE WORKS OF LORD 

BYRON, In vers?e and prose, including his Letters, 
Journals, &c. collectc<l and arraiignl, with a Me¬ 
moir, bv Fitz-Orernr Jlnllrck, Ksq. in one yolumo 
roval ociavo, eiuVK llislied with Inc foUowiiig Eu* 
gravings, executed on steel; 

Head of Lonl Byron. 

Ditto — Lady Byron. 

Ditto — Countess GuiccioU. 

Ditto — Don Juan. 

Two Aulograplis. _ 

The poetical W’orks of Lord Byron have been 
published in a variety of forms— btil at no time, or 
in anv coiintrv. has a unifonn edition of his^l rose 
and Poetical Works b<jen attempted before the pre¬ 
sent. The etiilion published in London, by Mur¬ 
ray. coni:uns so much of Byron’s prose writing as 
is incltidetl in the Life by Moore-but in the Amc- 
ric.an edition there are a great nuntlier of the Let¬ 
ters of Byron not to be found in the F.nglish copy. 
There is al.so in ihl.s edition a large collectK'ti ' r 
Poems not to bo found Ui any previous Aium 
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on©. Many blanlri are filled up, and explanatory 

notes added, wliich will l>e found of essenual ser- 
Vire to the reader. The iircsent, therefore, is em- 
phatirally the Jirnt coinplele edition of the Proso 
and Poetical Works of Lord Byron. 

“ Wc lia»c what wp m.iTrall n. noldr itoreotvpf edi¬ 
tion of Lonl Byr.'ii’* Wi>rk», |irintfd in Miiinll but Irjihio 
and bt-aiuil'ul lyjH?, on a very liaiidAinn** pii|i*’r. * * * *. 
Til the present Viihiine of Byroti'* Works i* prefixed «. Eoiod 
Skeirh of hi* Life. The r.11111110 fiini.<iii« all hi* Prose 
Writing which i* found in Mo-ue’* Biogrnphr of him : it i« 
more ciiinnrehen*ivr than the edition of hi* work* now puh- 
lisliinghy Murray of London, h« it coiil«in* a niinilicr of hi* | 
Leiicr* not in the Kngliih copy, and m.any l*otni8 not ia any 
oUier American one."—AVmon/i/ Oaztiilt, 

“ We can scarcely fintl term* to express our thanks for 
the essential service rendered the liit rnry roinin'inity in the 
new and iiiiriv.alled ethiion of Lonl Byion'* Work* lately 
i**o< d from the pres* of Mr. tirorge Itrai horn. New York. 
Those who are unacqu.ainled a'ilh ilio inysteiies of the C(>n- 
tlemitig npjiaratus, will he ft*toi,i,«hed to learn that tin- 
whole [>ru»e and t'-.etieal writing* of the noMe hanl, winch 
are now in the ronrse of piihlu Alion hy MuriKy in London 
in sixteen Tolnrnes, are here presented within the cover of a 
•tnglc tome.’’—Amcrienn Travfller, Bovloii. 

“ The present eilition [of Lonl Byron’* Works^. while it 
Is tile mo«l coinplele, is one of the finest, it ii"! the fine*!, 
th.il h.x» ever api* ired cillitr in K.nrope or in this Country. 

It i* arranged with jn Igineui, 1* very eleg.inilv stereotyped, 
and is “ got lip" alti.g. iher lu a style of.mellenre w ha h, 
if not new Ml tlii* cooiiirv, ha* at least leeii contiin d hi¬ 
therto to Boston. They, tiu ti fore, who would jhjksi s* thein- 
aclves of tile 1 oinplete woi ks ot the first pi* i of the age, or 
perh.if), of any age cxeepl tiuil which product d .Sh.ik-peare, 
can now' secure a f.i\oorUe aiiihor in dress worthy of his 
uame and fame."—iVctc Yvri Aftun'rnn, 

'• If the reader is iiu lined to donht that Mr. Dearltom's 
edition of Byron is more coiiiplt ie than any oilier, he »ho'dd 
refiecl that nuorce* h:i'e heeii oje-n to the .Aim rir.an pnh- 
holler to winch Murray had not aert-s*. We ullu le to such 
of the fsiet'* wriiiii';< a* were locked up in twiok* jiroioctet 1 
hy rni<yrighi»—Leigli Ifnui’* “ Byron and Svuue of his coii- 
Uini>uraiica,’’ for example. Nolliiufi the auihcuticity of 


wlilch was suflirlently establUhed, ha* eacaped the Tidlance 
of the eilitor ot tin* edition. Tl>e volnrau ha* other cliilnis : 
it 1* execiiiptl with exreriling neatnes* in all the rnfth.xnical 
depai tnn Ills, and ha* n|«in its tillepage a w. li t ngraved 
hkeue** of the author, copietl hy tninher and Pick, from 
We*i'* j^sirtrnit, which Byron himself considi red the moit 
spiritiiii and faithful ever taken."—Atis York A'centnf 
Po*l. 

“ In a library often or IwcItc hundred Tolumes, this copy 
of I>ord Byron’* Work* i* the must boauuful book w« pos¬ 
sess .—Botton Evming Gazette. 

early ready for ptillicailon.) 

SHAKSPE ARE’S COMPLETE 

WORKS. The Dmninfic Works and Poems of 
William Shak^peate, with Notes original ami se- 
lecleil, anil Int rtwliiciory Remarks to each play, by 
S/i)}iti(l llV//rr F.S.A. and a Life of the 

Poet, by C/Mtlcs iSymoioii*, D.D. in two volumes 
royal octavo. 

'Dds edition is lllustrafetl with 18 finely \AToaehl 
Knenivintrs in outline, fiom steel plates. They are 
executeil in a .style lu w in tins country, and have 
never appearctl in any previoii.'- edition. The Life 
hy Symiiion', the Preliminary (diservations toeach 
play, ami tlie Notes original ami select, hy Singer, 
iiave given this editinn a preference in England 
over any other. The Plates now iuhled, will, it is 
lieliok ed, give it still greater value. On the whole 
it is offertil with much confidence as the best edi¬ 
tion yet published. 


LETTERS OF HORACE WAL- 

POLE, EARL OF OUFORI), TO SIR HORACE 
MANN, British Envoy at the Court of Tuscany; 
now first jmidished from the. originals In pos¬ 
session of the t^arl of Waldegrave: edited by Lord 
Dover. Two volumes, Piiuo. 


LIBRARY OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


A series of Works Is now In eourse of publication, to Ire entitled The Library nf Standard Literature. 
It Is intended to include works in most nf the departments of Literature, ami such only as are of ac¬ 
knowledged value—nothing beuig a«lmillcxl which may not strictly be pronounced to come within llio 
pale of .Standard Literature. 

The various “ Lihiaries" is.«uing from the press In this coiuitry, are vahiable acqul.«itions to the 
Teailmg puldic, ami presented in a form at once clieap and attractive. They combine a va-r deal of 
information, thrown out in a niann«;r which amuses while it insirm t.s—and are iimine.'lioiialdx taking 
the place of that class of the works of fiction, whose only merit ha.s Iwen that they were nfir Novels or 
Romances. Ami It is undoubtedly true also, that these “ Libraries" have, with other causes, tendctl to 
raise the work.s of fii iion to a higiier .standard titan they have hillierto held. 

But the work.s of which these several " Lihrarn**" are cnmi'os. d, are lou.st of them new, anil a large 
IKirlion prejeiresl for the places thev occupy—and while it is ilesiralile that they should la; read t\ten- 
sively, it is also equally dt sirahle, that the works of older authors, w hich have long stood the te.-t of 
jiiihlic opinion, should also be presented to tlic public in a shape lluit may come w ithin the rcacli of the 
great mass of re.nlers. 

I’he works which w'ill compose the Library of Standard Literature, have at no lime lieen published in 
any connected Series. T/i> *j are einphxitKoUy aurh as trill be read as bj/ip- as bminn’pe canlinius to exist. 

Tiie vohimes will lie nnifonn in app<*aranco ihroughoiit. the .size being crown octavo, witli double 
columns on a page. In determinint' upon the size, a medium lietwren the Igmo and the large 8vu ha.s 
been .selected, for the purimsc of avoiding the objections m.ide to liotli—to the latter, that it is ICK) large 
for couvenipnee in reading; to the former, as iKong too voluminous and costly. 

Great complaint has l>e-en, and still is made, that In the stuir of puhli.shing. book.s frtuu the press in 
tilts country Iw'ar no comparison w ith those pul»li>hed in England. It i.s ihe intention .if the publisher, 
that, so far a.* the materials to l»e comiuanded w ill allow, this olijectlon .■'hall not hold .igaiiist the ’‘Li- 
bniiy of Staudard l.ttrratnre." The stereolyjie jdates .are ca.st from t> pe that l.s m w and easy to be 
re;id, and great ro re has l»een taken to have corrertne.ss in typography; the paper is ni.ade expres.sly 
for this serle.s, ami is not e.\ceedM In quality by :uiy hitherto m ule iu this country; the jirinling and 
binding will be the beat that can be procuretl, ami Uie plates executed upon steel by Hie tir.si artists. 


I. 

Tlie first of the scries (to be published In Octo¬ 
ber) will conUiln 

THE WORKS OF EDMUND BURKE, 
In three volumes, with Engravings and a Memoir. 

The following Work* are in course tf preparation. 

II. 

THE POEMS OF JOHN DRTOEN, 

In one volume. Including his Translation of Vir¬ 
gil. with a .Memoir tiy the Rrr^rmd .Ifdtn Mdfurd. 
First American eiliiion, with Engravings. 

III. 

THE GOMPI.ETE WORKS OF 

HENRY MAf KEN/.lE. author of " Man of Fee! 
iiig. ’ &c. in one volume, w ith a Memoir hy Sir 
Wi ltrr Scott. First AinericiUl oilitlon, wllii En¬ 
gravings. 

NEW-YORA, SEPT. 1833. 


IV. 

THE WORKS OF I.ADY MARY 

WORTLEY MuNTAGf. including her Corre- 
.spondence, Poems, and E'-^ays, with a Memoir, 
containing Autograjihs of .\ddison, Pofie, Duchess 
of MarllMinnigh, Dr. Young, and Fielding, with 
other Engravings. 

V. » 

THE POETIGAE AND PROSE 

WtiRKS OF JOHN .MILTON, ctdiecled and ar- 
r.tiiged, with Noios and a Mt nu.ir, by Fitz (irmie 
Halhrk, wllti Engravings, hti/iv Uu first uniform 
editiun publis/ud in any count!y, 

VI. 

THE LIFE AND WORKS OP 

CRABBE, consisting of his Poeni'*, c;»ri I'lilly edited, 
precedtrl by a Biographic.li .'Sketch, interspersed T 
with his latfers, Jou 1 iials, Ac. and ( ommiJiiicalOQ10 
^tien.s of Distuigul.shed Chanitlers, his contempo- O 
raries. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF EDUCATION ON THE FORMATION OF 
CHARACTER. 


BY TIMOTHY FLINT. 

What causes the moral and intellectual difference of character 
in our species ? What is the object and the result of education ? 

• On these two queries we propose to make some brief remarks in 
the following essay. 

I. What causes the difference of moral and intellectual cha¬ 
racter ? The disciples of a popular and growing school affirm, 
that education is the single and entire instrument oithis difference; 
a dogma which gains favor at universities and popular seminaries, 
because it adds estimated value and consequence to what these in¬ 
stitutions can impart. At the head of this school we find one of 
our ripest scholars, a gentleman to whom literature is largely in¬ 
debted, and whose standing in the American republic of letters 
attaches much influence to his dicta ; and whose errors, touching 
this dogma, if we shall find them such, are so much the more likely 
to have an injurious effect. 

In an address lately delivered before the leading literary society 
at Yale, and afterwards redelivered before a similar literary society 
at Harvard, we are told, (for we have not seen the printed address) 
the fundamental po.sition was, that the moral and intellectual dif¬ 
ference in our species is owing wholly to education. We pass the 
acknowledged eloquence and splendor of the address, only regret¬ 
ting, that they had not been employed to embellish and illustrate 
truth, instead of error. The fundamental position is all that belongs 
to the questions in hand. In our admiration of this gentleman, we 
would not allow ourselves to animadvert ev6n on this dogma, if it 
were a mere harmless position, a popular flourish, ad captandum, 
unintelligible, inefficient, and without bearing, like the dicta of 
schoolmen and theologians. But this is a doctrine which comes 
home to our business and bosoms, and touches our most vital in¬ 
terests. It seems to be favorable to education, by attributing to it 
an omnipotence of mastery over the mind. But every error, how¬ 
ever flattering, however plausible, will be found to be injurious, just 
in proportion to the importance of the doctrines on which it bears. 
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Nothing is useful, nothing beautiful upon this, or upon any other 
subjects, but the truth. 

With that gentleman we agree, that no price can be put on the 
importance of education; that it ought to be * first and last, and 
midst, and without end,’ in all our designs for the amelioration of 
our race. It is the more important, therefore, that we should have 
just ideas of its efficacy and object. Let us place the lever that is to 
move the moral and intellectual world on tne right fulcrum. Let 
us not misapply and misdirect this power, so beneficent in its right 
use, so terrible in its misdirection. To plant the germs in a wrong 
soil is not to sow on the barren wave, nor the sterile sands. It is 
to rear a rank luxuriance, worse than useless. Whatever is done 
in conformity to the laws of nature is useful, or at least innocent. 
Whatever is done against those laws, whatever semblance it may 
have, is positively noxious. 

Is it true then, that the difference of character is owing wholly 
to education ? In the import of the term we include its most exten¬ 
sive meaning—^to wit: the whole influences, that surround the sub¬ 
ject from birth to death. Even philosopher Owen, the very doctor 
of circumstances, allowed more honor to the Creator than this 
doctrine. His theory was, that moral and intellectual character 
was formed out of two elements— Temperament and Circum¬ 
stances, in other words education. He allowed very much to tempe¬ 
rament, though he affirmed, that education was the chief instru¬ 
ment in forming character. 

That education is the sole instrument in forming character, we 
deny in toto, as false in theory and practice, injurious in its eflects, 
tending to misapply and misdirect its eflbrts, and as directly mi¬ 
litating with the laws of nature, and the physiology of our species. 
In so doing, we would wish to exalt education, by pointing out 
what it can, and what it cannot accomplish, and the direction in 
which it will be useful or worse than useless. 

If this dogma can be traced to any source, we suppose it must 
be to the doctrine, that the mind is a passive receptacle of external 
impressions, a blanca charta, on which the efforts of education are 
written, as character are impressed upon paper. No matter who 
put forth this doctrine. Truth is more omnipotent than Locke, 
great as he was. The whole doctrine, along with the quiddities 
about innate ideas, instincts, Xhe passiveness of the mind in receiv¬ 
ing knowledge, the soul residing in the commune sensorium, a term 
merely invented to cover utter ignorance, and much idle assump¬ 
tion 01 the same kind, was founded in the grossest misapprehension 
of the nature and powers of the mind, and ought long since to have 
been consigned, with the lumber of the schoolmen to the moles 
and the bats. The flippant and weakminded will ask. Who are you, 
thus to estimate the teaching of the metaphysicians ? Our anta- 
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gonist, who is a gentleman and a scholar, will only ask, Is it 
true? 

What then is the human mind ? While we believe it to be an 
immaterial and immortal spirit, we admit that we know, and can 
know nothing about its nature and essence with our present facul¬ 
ties. But about the physical organs of thought, by which the 
soul acts, and through which alone we can have any knowledge 
of it, we do, and can know mucL Are these organs passive, 
blanca charta —a uniform sheet, on which external influences are 
impressed ? Are minds equal, uniform, capable of being educa¬ 
ted to be exactly alike ? No, To assert it is monstrous, and di¬ 
rectly in the face of the whole teaching of nature. 

The mind, as we are capable of understanding it, acts by a won¬ 
derful combination of organs, intellectual, moral, and perceptive. 
They are the works of our Creator. Man, being intended by 
him to be a social being, in the infinitely diversified relations of 
society, there are calls for every shade and variety of organization, 
temperament, kind, and degree of development and endowment 
of these organs. The head, in which they are placed, is infinitely 
diversified m its external form. The eye, the expression of coun¬ 
tenance, the physi^nomy, are the indications of this mental struc¬ 
ture in the face. They are the labelling with which it has plea¬ 
sed the Creator to mark all his human samples. The same pur¬ 
pose to create an infinite diversity of minds is manifest, as among 
all the other parts of his creation. No two seawom pebbles, no 
two of the minutest seeds, no two heads, no two human faces 
ever were formed precisely alike. The omnipotence of the di¬ 
vinity is in no work of creation to us more sublimely conspicuous, 
than in his having been able, on the small surface of the human 
countenance, to express such a variety of expression, that, proba¬ 
bly, no two of the countless millions, who live, or have lived, 
were ever such resemblances, that a practised eye could not dis¬ 
criminate the one from the other. The diversity of mind, in its 
original organization and temperament, is as much greater than 
that of the forms of inanimate matter, as mind is mgher in the 
scale of his works. Children are bom, as every mother knows, 
with this infinite variety marked upon the stmcture of their heads, 
countenances, complexions, and forms. There are the sallow, 
and the sanguine; the children of black eyes, olive complexion, 
and black hair; of blue eyes, fair complexion, and light hair; the 
choleric and the mild; those that never cry from their birth, and 
those that raise one sustained nursery hymn; those that are 
timid, and those that are pugnacious; the quick and the dull; the 
deformed and the beautiful; the embryo poets and philosophers, 
and the incurable idiots; and yet education can make all these 
alike—^the irascible soul, that was bom, lives, and dies with vinc- 
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gar in his veins instead of blood, precisely like the sanguine, 
easy, good natured saint, who was never angry, because anger 
was not in his nature. Education can remove the web foot of 
the water fowl, and make it feed and consort in the bam yard, 
without evincing a predilection for water, and can teach a fox to love 
grass instead oi poultry ! In a word, it allows the Creator to form 
all the parts of the material imiverse, and to create bodies, but ar¬ 
rogates to man the higher omnipotence of forming minds ! 

Tell the mother of a numerous familv, she could have trained 
children, that were the one timid the other fearless, the one quick 
the other slow, the one with a powerful memory and the other 
apparently with none, as they appeared from the first dawn of 
manifestation of mind, to a character precisely uniform ! 

Tell the schoolmaster, with his fifty pupils, that they can each 
commit the same grammar lesson, each perform the same opera¬ 
tions in arithmetic, and each write a letter with the same ease; 
that the same discipline which will regulate one, will equally 
govern the other, and that after the regular process of training, 
tney will all appear alike at the examination! Instruct the music- 
master that all children of the same age, and under the same cir¬ 
cumstances, will become musicians with the same facility. In 
fine, deny a diversity of endowment and temperament as infinite 
as the calls of society for such a diversity, and then inform us, 
what sort of a society that would be, in which education had ac¬ 
complished what, according to this doctrine is its perfect work, by 
rendering every member morally and intellectually just alike! 
Men are not so constituted, that they could by any possible disci¬ 
pline, be so trained; and if they could. Providence would pro¬ 
claim in the ears of those attempting this reversal of her laws, 
Nolumus leges naturce mutare. He who sitteth in the heavens^ 
would have the whole doctrine in derision. 

The Creator has been pleased to create not only an infinite va¬ 
riety of endowment and temperament in individuals of the same 
nation and society; but to stamp a marked difference of this kind 
upon whole races. Who, that has compared either the heads or 
the characters of the European whiles, the Negroes, American red 
men, Tartars, and Islanders of the South Sea, together, will 
doubt it ? Among the first class, and the highest in this scale, he 
has formed some with high and bold foreheads, bearing on their 
brow the impress of intellectual greatness. If they are not bom 
to the advantages of education, they obey a self-training impulse 
from within, and form themselves to a greatness which the facti¬ 
tious education that opulence can bestow upon its inferior mate¬ 
rials, strives in vain to impart; and to confound the arrogant 
thought that the rich, because they can afford their children leisuie 
and teaching of every kind, can, therefore, form them to propor- 
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tionate intellectual pre-eminence, these nobles, by the sign manual 
of nature, quite as often spring up from the cottages of the poor, 
as the palaces of the rich. By the same inscrutable arrangement, 
nature forms among the same race incurable idiots, whom we dis¬ 
cover at a glance to be such; whom we pity, and pass by, with¬ 
out the preposterous thought, that education can reverse the de¬ 
cree of tne Creator, or snatch his high and peculiar prerogative of 
forming minds out of his hand. 

‘ But what avails denial,’ say our opponents, ‘ if we can cite 
facts to sustain our doctrine V An American sea captain affirms, 
that he took on board his ship a New Zealander, and that, by a 
quick training, he became a good sailor. We admit that there 
may be as great differences of endowment among New Zealanders, 
as other races. Does it follow, because one such was found, that 
a sea captain would as soon take a raw hand from New Zealand, 
as New England? Suppose a single New Zealander has been 
found to become a quick and a competent scholar, any sea captain 
can inform us, that among the rudest savages there are as great 
comparative differences of temper, morals, beauty, intelligence, 
and aptitude for the different pursuits of savages, as among the 
educated races. Nature has riven them priests, captains, heroes, 
cowards, ruffians, quick, and dull, as among us. On the doctrine 
in question, being all formed under similar circumstances, in other 
words, educated alike, they ought all to be on a footing of the 
most perfect moral and intellectual equality. 

Is It possible, that any one can believe, that Mary Maccinnes 
could have been trained by any conceivable mode of education, 
to have become Madame de Stael, or Felicia Hemans ? Or that 
Bowditch and Bryant could have been formed to interchange in¬ 
tellectual character? John Quincy Adams is admitted on all 
hands to be a highly intellectual man ; and he is unquestionably 
much higher, as a scholar, than Lord Byron. He has evidently 
struggled hard for poe^. WTiy is not Me Morrogh, Don Juan ? 
But why proceed to cite from the innumerable cases, which the 
slightest acquaintance with our species will furnish, astonishing 
examples ot peculiar endowment in every direction of the intel¬ 
lectual, moral, and perceptive faculties, differences of endowment, 
which create a greater disparity of intellect between different indi¬ 
viduals of our species, than between some of them and the lower 
animals. On persons, who would deny this difference, all argu¬ 
ment would be lost. Such would have educated Euler, La Place, 
and Newton to have been philologists, and Milton to have written 
on mechanics and farriery. 

Education form all men alike! And what would be the fruit of 
admitting this doctrine ? The construction of a bed of Procnistes, 
which would eke out the short, and lop off the tall. All mind, by 
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this guillotining process, set up in defiance of the laws of nature, 
would soon be extinct. It would still be required, that wood 
should be hewn, water drawn, cattle slaughtered, and boots black¬ 
ed. Would we lore to see Archimedes and Solon, Milton and 
Byton, Massillon and Bossuet, Newton and Davy, Euler and Bow- 
ditch perform these functions for us ? Aye more, would these men 
have been good subjects in those callings ? The men who actu¬ 
ally perform these offices, in the sight of God and good men, may 
be acting their part as well as the others would have done, if in their 
place. Interchanging with them, they would, probably, have been 
out of their element. But it is objected, ' this doctrine is aristo¬ 
cratic.’ Not so. If among these men there be cases of high and 
extraordinary endowment, as there are still greater chances, (there 
should be,) than among the rich and distin^ished, they will feel a 
self-educating call to their vocation ; and let all accessible means 
of education be furnished them. No! Let us shift the charge on 
the other horn of the dilemma. That education should be able to 
form all men alike is the glorious doctrine for an aristocrat. If edu¬ 
cation furnish all the intellect, and all the morality of our nature, as 
every one knows that education is a cash article, and that they who 
can afford their children most lesure and money, can, in the common 
acceptation of the term, educate them most, it would follow, that 
the children of the free schools could have but poor morals and 
scanty intellect; mechanics and fanners not more than ten per 
cent of the attainable, while the children of some of our merchants 
would obtain a million dollars’ wonh of knowledge and morality. Is 
it so ? Are the children of the rich, who are taught from their cra¬ 
dles, and who are encumbered by. masters and instruction, and 
whose incessant leisure calls them neither to toil nor to spin, 
either more intellectual or moral than the children bom in the 
middle walks of life ? The Eternal has promulgated no such con¬ 
ditions in favor of aristocracy. He who has seen fit to form gems 
in the ocean, and flowers in the desert, scatters beauty and worth 
and talent as often in cottages as palaces. They who feel that 
they are the Napoleons, and wear the long sword of destiny, will 
hold forth the banner that will gather others under their ascendant, 
be they bora and educated where or how they may, on the same 
principle that causes the bees as soon as they see their queen 
to recognise her. The rich and great furnish incitements enough 
to envy, without putting forth the claims in question. There is 
no aristocratic leaning in the distributions of Providence. 

What then does constitute the difference of character ? Three 
elements—temperament, endowment, and education, or the mo¬ 
dification of circumstances. These naturally uct and react; and 
the result is so combined, that in the formation of character in the 
progress of life, with the little observation that has been hitherto 
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bestowed upon the subject, the contribution of each element to the 
total compound cannot be settled. Education creates nothing. It 
only operates upon the material which the Creator has furnished; 
and as this is infinitely Tarious in kind and degree, so will be the 
character modified, and superinduced upon it by education. That 
education only modifies ana developes endowment, without creating 
it, is indicated by the common sense of mankind in the very im* 
term itself. Educo is to lead from—to lead out—to 

and modify the original endowment as much as you 
will, you can never eradicate the influence of the original inlel- 
lectum stamina. The choleric will always have to exercise a 
more painful watch over their temper than the naturally mild. 
You may improve a weak memory; but the same training will im* 
prove a strong one in a greater ratio. Almost every individual of 
the species possesses, in a greater or less degree, something of the 
original endowments that enter into the composition of the human 
intellect. Hence a person may have mathematical endowment 
enough to be trained to perform the common operations of arith¬ 
metic, who could never be educated to become a distinguished ma¬ 
thematician. A person may have poetry enough in his composi¬ 
tion by great labor to make poor verses, who could never be formed 
to become that kind of poet, who, nascitur non fiU ia bom, 
and cannot be made such; and so of all the other endowments. 
Providence calls for a certain number of lights, legislators, poets, 
intellectually great men, and sends them forth qualified to be edu¬ 
cated for their high functions. If the means are not supplied to 
their hands, from an internal impulse they will educate themselves. 
Instruction may form those to whom nature has denied these high 
endowments to be useful and respectable men. But they can never 
be trained to fill the places of the former. 

Education can do much. It can strengthen weak endowments 
by exercising them, in the same way as the bodily muscles are en¬ 
larged and strengthened by gymnastics. It can do much by re- 

E ressing excess, and bringing up deficiency. It can operate power- 
illy in the best of all its directions, to produce an equable and 
balanced character. But take care, that, instead of operating with 
the indications of nature, you do not exert your efforts perniciously 
against them. It is, we repeat, of the utmost importance, that this 
most precious of instruments should not be misapplied, or its efii- 
ciency miscalculated. 

It would appear, then, if these views are correct, that the great 
object of enligntened education should be to study the intellectual 
endowments of the pupil, while yet in embryo, and before the de¬ 
velopment of education and circumstances ; to ascertain, if it may 
be, in what direction his mind is endowed, what are his aptitudes, 
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and for what pursuits he is best fitted. We have studiously avoided 
any reference, for this purpose, to the cranium, as furnishing indi- 
eatiiHis; because, if the cliild have, for example, the strong exter¬ 
nal development of mathematics, poetry, or mechanics, the de¬ 
velopment will certainly make itself Known to a competent observer 
by mental manifestations. The latter demonstration no one can 
mistake. The former remains, with most people, a matter of ques¬ 
tion. We, therefore, relv entirely upon the latter. 

We have no manner of doubt, that every child is bom with a pe¬ 
culiar aptitude to some one of the pursuits of life. Could this be 
discovered, and the child rightly trained, it would certainly attain 
eminence in that pursuit. Coiild the parent have mistaken the in¬ 
dications of young Mozart, who, when ne listened to fine music, was 
observed to melt into tears, and who learned of himself to play the 
harpsichord at five years old ? Can there be any doubt about the 
aptitudes of a child, whose first manifestations of mind are in the 
constmction of machinery, or in performing mental operations of 
arithmetic ? Was it difficult to discover the bent ot the painter 
Opie, who, while yet a collier, sketched accurate figures with coal 
on the walls of the mine ? Does not eveiy intelligent mother note 
these manifestations in her children ? Which then is the true sys¬ 
tem, to believe that all minds can be trained alike, or that it is right 
to consult these manifestations, conform to them, and educate the 
children in that direction ? Which is the wise and trae way, to 
rear the child according to its genius and capabilities, or to govern 
education by such laws, as are imposed in some despotic countries, 
which compel the children, from generation to generation, to follow 
th^ursuit of the parent ? 

To bring these observations nearer home; what a preposterous 
nectacle aoes not the aspect of society, as now constituted, exhibit? 
True; we see a few men at home, and consequently eminent in 
every walk. But how often is it otherwise ? Of the three pro¬ 
fessions, emphatically denominated the learned, what proportion 
of the members were determined to their calling by any aecided 
pcedilection for it ? Consequently, how few of them attain emi¬ 
nence ? The general axioms, on which these important points are 
settled, are sufficiently ludicrous. A farmer has laid by sufficient 
means to send one son to college. Laziness is the most general 
badge to decimate the favorite for tliis honor; or he is silent and 
dull, and this is called taking to learning. In the pursuits, how 
often do we see tailors in the blacksmith’s shop, and the blacksmith 
sitting on the shop board, people, who should have turned the soil, 
procuring good sleep for their hearers in the pulpit, and excellent 
Mjranguers in bar rooms and grocery shops, instead of the bench 
and the rostrum. Hitherto the momentous question of settling the 
choice of a pursuit or a profession has either been decided by mere 
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chance, or any elements, rather than aptitude and predilection. Of 
course the general arrangement of society shows little more than 
a game of cross purposes with nature. 

If parents, guardians, and those who influence these choices, pos¬ 
sessed a true and enlightened ambition, they would perceive, that by 
impelling their children, and those with whom they are charged in 
the direction of the learned professions, without first consulting, by a 
severe and impartial analysis, their fitness to succeed and shine in 
them, they are doing any thing for them, rather than advancing 
their true honor and interest. Caesar preferred to be the first in a 
village, rather than the second at Rome. Though this may have 
been an overweening ambition, it indicated in the mind of one who 
was no humble judge of what the world calls glory, the impulse 
of a true aspiration. Who would not prefer that his son or wsuxl 
should be a thriving and respectable farmer or mechanic, rather 
than one of the numerous subordinate supernumeraries who become 
either injurious, or starve in the learned professions ? 

Education bestowed without discernment, and by a distribution 
predicated on the idea that God has no part in creating mind, may 
produce a seeming of knowledge—a flat and superficial equality, 
but profound and pre-eminent attainment never grew from any other 
source, and never will be produced from any other, than the con¬ 
currence of endowment and right discipline, nature and education. 
Neither are these endowments passive, as our antagonists suppose. 
So far as they are dependant upon organization, (and we know 
them in no other way,) they commence their activity with life. 
Circumstances react upon them. The organization, through which 
we are conscious of memory, volition, knowledge, can no more be 
said to be passive, than the lungs or the heart in physical life. All 
these physical and intellectual orrans commence their action co¬ 
ordinate with our existence, and education is their aliment, as food 
is of the body. 


WATER MUSIC. 


Prom yon blue waters pealing, 

There came a sound at even; 

And oh! it seemed, as it was stealing, 
Almost too sweet for Heaven! 

It was the hour of sunset, when 
Our hearts and souls feel more; 
And mine felt, as it listened then, 

As ne’er it felt before. 


And as on air it seemed to float, 

By zephyrs home along, 

It sounded not like earthly note, 

It was so sweet a song: 

It seemed as if sonne angel had 
From its high home been tossed, 
And in those strains so soft, so sad. 
Was mourning all it lost. A. W. 
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THE PRAIfilES- 

WILLIAM CDLLBN BRYANT# 

These are the Gardens of the Desert, these 
For which the speech of England has no name—* 

The boundless unshorn fields, where lingers yet 
The beauty of the earth ere man had sinned— 

The Prairies. I behold them for the first. 

And my heart swells, while the dilated sight 
Takes in the encircling vastness. Lo! they stretch 
In airy undulations, far away. 

As if an ocean in its gentlest swell 
Stood still, with all its rounded billows fixed 
And motionless forever.—Motionless ? 

No, they are all unchained again. The clouds 
Sweep over with their shadows, and beneath 
The surface rolls and fluctuates to the eye; 

Dark hollows seem to glide along and chase 
The sunny ridges. Breezes of the South! 

Who toss the golden and the flame-like flowers. 

And pass the prarie-hawk, that, poised on high. 

Flaps his broad wings, yet moves not—^ye have played 
Among the palms of Mexico, and vines 
Of Texas, and have crisped the limpid brooks 
That firom the fountains of Sonora glide 
Into the calm Pacific—have ye fanned 
A nobler or a lovelier scene than this ? 

Man hath no part in all this glorious work: 

The hand that built the firmament hath heaved 

And smoothed these verdant swells, and sown their slopes 

With herbage, planted them with island groves, 
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And hedged them round with forests. Fitting floor 
For this magnificent temple of the sky— 

With flowers whose glory and whose multitude 
Rival the constellations ! The great heavens 
Seem to stoop down upon the scene in love— 

A nearer vault, and of a tenderer blue, 

Than that which bends above the eastern hills. 

As o’er the verdant waste I guide my steed, 

Among the high rank grass that sweeps his sides. 

The hollow beating of his footstep seems 
A sacrilegious sound. I think of those 
Upon whose rest he tramples. Are they here— 

The dead of other days,—and did the dust 
Of these fair solitudes once stir with life, 

And bum with passion ? Let the mighty mounds, 
That overlook the rivers, or that rise 
In the dim forest, crowded with old oaks. 

Answer.—A race that long has passed away 
Built them; a disciplined and populous race 
Heaped, with long toil, the earth, while yet the Greek 
Was hewing the Pentelicus to forms 
Of symmetry, and rearing on its rock 
The glittering Parthenon. These ample fields 
Nourished their harvests, here their herds were fed. 
When haply by their stalls the bison lowed. 

And bowed his maned shoulder to the yoke. 

All day this desert murmured with their toils. 

Till twilight blushed, and lovers walked and wooed 
In a forgotten language, and old tunes. 

From instruments of unremembered form. 

Gave the soft winds a voice. The red man came— 
The roaming hunter tribes, warlike and wild. 

And the mound-builders vanished from the earth. 

The solitude of centuries untold 

Has settled where they dwelt. The prairie-wolf 

Hunts in their meadows, and his fresh dug den 
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Yawns by my path. The gopher mines the ground 
Where stood their swarming cities. All is gone— 

All—save the piles of earth that hold their bones— 
The platforms reared to worship unknown gods— 

The barriers which they builded from the soil 
To keep the foe at bay; till o’er the walls 
The wild beleaguerers broke—and one by one 
The strong holds of the plain were forced, and heiqped 
With c(»rpses. The brown vultures of the wood 
Flocked to those vast uncovered sepulchres, 

And sat unscared and silent at their feast. 

Haply some solitary fugitive, 

Lurking in marsh and forest till the sense 
Of desolation and of fear became 
Bitterer than death, yielded himself to die. 

Man’s better nature triumphed. Kindly looks 
Welcomed the captive, and consoling words. 

The conquerors placed him with their chiefs; he chose 
A bride among their maidens, and at length 
Seemed to forget, yet ne’er forgot, the wife 
Of his first love, and her sweet little ones 
Butchered, and their shrieks, with all his race. 

Thus change the forms of being; thus arise 
Races of living things, glorious in strength, 

And perish, as the quickening breath of God 
Fills them or is withdrawn. The red man too^ 

Has left these beautiful and lonely wilds. 

And nearer to the Rocky Mountains sought 
A wider hunting-ground. The beaver builds 
No longer by these streams, but far away 
On waters, whose blue surface ne’er gave back 
The white man’s face, among Missouri’s springs 
And pools, whose issues swell the Oregon, 

He rears his little Venice. In these plains 
The bison feeds no more. Twice twenty leagues 
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Beyond remotest smoke of hunter’s camp, 

Roams the majestic brute, in herds that shake 
The earth with thundering steps—^yet here I meet 
His ancient footprints stamped beside the pool. 

Still this great solitude is quick with life. 

Myriads of insects, gaudy as the flowers 
They flutter over, gentle quadrupeds, 

And birds that scarce have learned the fear of man. 

Are here, and sliding reptiles of the ground, 

Startlingly beautiful. The graceful deer 
Bounds to the wood at my approach. The bee, 

A more adventurous colonist than man, 

With whom he came across the eastern deep. 

Fills the savannahs with his murmurings. 

And hides his sweets, as in the golden age. 

Within the hollow oak. I listen long 

To his domestic hum, and think I hear 

The sound of that advancing multitude 

Which soon shall All these deserts. From the ground 

Comes up the laugh of children, the soft voice 

Of maidens, and the sweet and solemn hymn 

Of Sabbath worshippers. The low of herds 

Blends with the rustling of the heavy grain 

Over the dark brown furrows. All at once 

A fresher breeze sweeps by, and breaks my dream. 

And I am in the wilderness alone. 
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CvBioemsa or LiTiBATURr, 0 toU., by D'Israeli. BritoQ; Lilly, Wait & Co. 

New>Yoik; William iackfon; 1833. 

This work and another by the same author, ‘ Calamities of Au¬ 
thors,’ form one of the most amusing and instructive histories of 
human nature, by presenting us the thousand characteristic anec¬ 
dotes, that make us far more easily acquainted with the lights of 
the world, the intellectual men of all ages and countries, than more 
formal and copious biography. Having expressed the opinion, 
that there is no work extant which can furnish a neater amount 
of useful and amusing reading to a literary man, and altliough to a 
few scholars not a new book, yet being generally unknown, we 
wish immediately to enter in medias res^ and to m^e such extracts 
from it, with passing remarks and reflections, as will present 
some of its more prominent and interesting facts to the reader. 
Every one has heard of the famous Alexandrian library, founded 
by the Ptolemies. Pisistratus was among the earliest collectors 
of large libraries. Asinius Pollio, Crassus, Caesar, and Cicero, 
were celebrated for their magnificent collections. Lucullus had 
the most splendid library of his age. The Thermes of Augustus 
Caesar contained, among many luxurious establishments, a magni¬ 
ficent library. The horrible Tiberius, loo, collected a library, 
which was increased by Trajan with the addition of the Ulpian. 
The first public library in Italy was founded by Nicholas Nicoli, 
which was much enlarged by Cosmo de Medici. Nicholas V. aid 
the foundation of that of the V atican. Cardinal Bessarian established 
the first library at Venice, since which the history of libraries is 
well known. Henry Rantzau, the founder of the great library at 
Copenhagen, charmingly expresses the pleasure of reading, in some 
Latin lines of which the following is a translation: 

* Golden volumes! richest treasures! 

Objects of delicious pleasures! 

You my eyes rejoicing please, 

You my hands in rapture seize! 

Brilliant wits and musing sages, 

Lights who beam'd through many agee 1 
Left to your conscious leaves their stoiy, 

And dared to trust you with their glory; 

And now their hope of fame achiev'd. 

Dear volumes!—you have not deceiv^!’ 

We pass over the history of Bibliomania, because, although a 
common disease in England, few people are aflfected with it in this 
country, and none are templed to impoverish themselves by making 
collections of books. Literary journals owe their origin to Denis 
de Sallo of Paris. His Journal des Savansy the first of the kind, 
appeared in 1665. The character of it was of exceeding bitterness. 
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and he was so stung by the wasps of literature, that he was glad soon 
to abandon the throne of criticism. The next reviewer was Bayle, 
in a work entitled Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres. He 
possessed the art of ‘ reading a book with his fingers,’ as it were, 
comprising in concise extracts a just view of a book, without mixing 
with it irrelevant matter. His panegyric was somewhat prodigal. 
From his time reviews became too numerous to be named. Most 
of the early reviewers were worn out by mental fatigue. 

The Memoires de Trevoux, written by the Jesuits, made itself 
redoubtable by the vivacity of its caustic satire. The Monthly 
Review, the venerable mother of English journals, commenced in 
1749. The labor was so severe, that most of the first reviewers 
fell victims. We know of no better portrait of a perfect journalist 
than the following: 

* To describe the character of a perfect journalist, would be only an ideal portrait! 
There are however some acquirements which are indispensable. He must be tolerably 
acquainted with the subjects he treats on ; no common acquirement! He must possess 
the literary history of hfs own times; a science which, Fontenelle observes, is almost 
distinct from any other. It is the result of an active curiosity, which leads us to take 
a lively interest in the tastes and pursuits of the age, while it saves the journalist 
from ridiculous blunders. We often sec the mind of a reviewer half a century remote 
from the work reviewed. A fine feeling of the various manners of writers, with a 
style adapted to fix the attention of the indolent, and to win the untractable ; but 
candor is the brightest gem of criticism ! He ought not to throw every thing into 
the crucible, nor should he suffer the whole to pass as if he trembled to touch it. 
Lampoons and satires in time will lose their effect, as well as panegyrics. He 
must learn to resist the seductions of his own pen ; the pretensions of composing a 
treatise on the subject^ rather than on the book he criticises, proud of insinuating that 
he gives in a dozen pages what the .author himself has not been able to perform in 
his volumes. Should he gain confidence by a popular delusion and by unworthy con* 
duct, he may chance to be mortified by the pardon or the chastisement of msulted 
genius. The most noble criticism is t^t in which the critic b not the antagonist so 
much as the rival of the author.’ 

The next chapter, ‘ upon the recovery of manuscripts,* is a very 
striking one, but we cannot find space for quotation. Among the 
most curious discoveries were those of Montaigne, and a con¬ 
siderable portion of the writings of Lady Mary Wortley Mon¬ 
tague. To comfort the young writer under the lash, we in¬ 
form him, from our author, that Homer was charged with having 
stolen fi:om the anterior poets. Sophocles was brought to trial by 
his children, as a lunatic. Socrates was ridiculed by Aristophanes, 
who was not only a ^eal wit, but a great rascal, and even by 
no less a person than Cicero. Plato is accused by different an¬ 
cient writers of envy, lying, avarice, incontinence, and impiety. 
These charges are brought by such names as Theopompus, Sui- 
das, Aldus Gellius, Porphyry, and Aristophanes. Aristotle, the 
author of more than four nundred volumes, is censured by Diogenes 
Laertius, Cicero, and Plutarch with ignorance, ambition, and vanity. 
It is said, that Plato was exceedingly envious of jOemocritus. 
Virgil is declared by ancient critics to be destitute of invention. 
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The amiable Caligula denied him even mediocrity, and PeriUus 
Faustinus has furnished a thick volume of his plagiarisms. Horace 
censures the coarse humor of Plautus, and he in turn is blamed for 
his free use of the minor Greek poets. Pliny’s Natural History 
was regarded as a heap of fables. Pliny in his turn cannot bear 
Diodorus and Vopiscus. In short, every one of the ancient classical 
writers has been most unmercifully cut up by some of their co¬ 
temporaries. Instead of growing milder, human nature clearly 
shows more bitterness, as we descend from ancient to modem 
critics. What a host of them has Pope preserved in his Dunciad, 
as dried vipers in an apothecary’s shop ! 

Every one is acquainted with the history of the persecution of 
the learned. Socrates was compelled to drink poison. Anaxagoras, 
for presenting just views of the Supreme being, was dragged 
to prison. Aristotle was so persecuted, as to commit suicide. 
Heraclitus was driven to the wilderness. Gerbert and Bacon were 
viewed with horror, as supposed magicians. Virgilius, bishop of 
Saltzburg, was consigned to the flames for asserting that there were 
Antipodes. The first treatise of Steganography, or the art of 
secret writing, was condemned as full of diabolical mysteries. 
Galileo was obliged publicly to disavow his sentiments. ‘ Are these 
then my judges r he exclaimed, as he left the court of the block¬ 
head inquisitors that tried him. Cornelius Agrippa was compelled 
to fly his country for some philosophical experiments. His fa¬ 
vorite black dog was supposed to be a demon. Cardan was be¬ 
lieved to be a magician. Petrarch was exposed to constant perse¬ 
cution from the pnests, who could not understand that a man could 
be a poet without an intercourse with the devil. Descartes, the 

B eat and good, was accused by the bigot Voetius of Atheism. 

r. Hallam has well observed, ^ that the great ordeal pf men and 
books was fire.’ 

Let modem writers magnify their poverty by ancient example. 
Xylander sold his notes on Dion Cassius for a dinner. Cervantes 
wanted bread, after having written his inimitable work, and lost an 
arm in the service of his country. I saw, says a Friar, Camoens 
die in an hospital at Lisbon, writhout sheet or shroud, una sauanOy 
to cover him, after having triumphed in the 'Indies, and sailed five 
thousand five hundred leagues, and written the Lusiad. Tasso 
was obliged to borrow a crown from a friend for his subsistence 
through the week. In a sonnet to his cat, he begrf the lustre of 
her eyes to shine for his night writing, non avendo candele per 
iscrivere i suoi versi ! having no candle to see to write his verses. 

Ariosto was poor. Cardinal Bentivoglio suffered the most dis¬ 
tressing indigence, sold every thing to satisfy his creditors, and left 
nothing behind him but his reputation. Du Ryer, a celebrated French 
poet, had nothing. Vaugelas, one of the most polished of French 
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'Writers, left his corose to the surgeons for the benefit of his cre¬ 
ditors. Louis XIV., 'with all his vaunted magnificence, left the 
poet Corneille to die of want. Dryden sold ten thousand verses 
for less than three hundred pounds. Purchas, Rymer, Ockley 
were as poor as church mice. Spenser languished out his life in 
misery. Though he is said to have had a pension, his querulous 
verses will not be forgotten. 

Full little knowest thoa, that hast not tried. 

What heU it is in suing long to bide; 

To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 

To speed, to give, to want, to be undone. 

Le Sage resided in a little cottage, when he supplied the world 
'with those agreeable novels, which were so universally read. Boe¬ 
thius, Grotius, Buchanan, Cervantes, Queen Elizabeth, Sir Wal¬ 
ter Raleigh, Voltaire, Selden, Freret, Sir William Davenant, 
De Foe, Wicquefort, Maggi, and Bunyan wrote their most agree¬ 
able and useful works in prison. 

A history of the amusements of the learned is suflSciently amu 
sing. Tycho Brahe diverted himself "with polishing passes; 
D’Andilly amused himself in cultivating trees; Barclay with 
flowers; Balzac with a collection of crayon portraits; the Abbd de 
Maroles with prints, and Politian with his lute. Seneca wrote 
a burlesque narrative of Claudian’s death; Pierius Valerianus on 
beards, and a recent learned writer has an Eloge de Pemmues 
Erasmus when travelling, vn*ote his panegyric on Moria, or Folly, 
which by a pun he dedicated to Sir Thomas More. Homer wrote 
the battle of the frogs; Virgil that of the gnats and the bees. 
Spenser made a butterfly a theme; and Sallengre wrote a pane- 
g^c on ebriety. The great Samuel Clarke was fond of leaping 
over tables and chairs. Paley and Sir Henry Wotton amused 
themselves with angling. 

Portraits of authors furnish a curious chapter, but we cannot 
remark on it, without extending this notice too far. We only 
quote the sublime passage of Tacitus at the close of his admi¬ 
red biography of Agricola. 

** On this subject, how sublimely Tacitus expresses himself at the close ofhis ad¬ 
mired biography of Agricola. * I do not mean to censure the custom of preserving 
in brass or ma^le, the shape and stature of eminent men ; but busts and statues, 
like their orimnals, are frail and perishable. The soil is formed of finer elements, its 
inward form is not to be expressed by the hand of an artist with unconscious matter; 
our manners and our morals may in some degree trace the resemblance. All of Agri« 
cola that gained our love and raised our admiration still subsists, and ever will sub¬ 
sist, preserved in the minds of men, the register of ages and the records of fame.* ” 

Under the head of * destruction of books’ we learn, that the 
Persians, from national hatred, destroyed the books of the Pheni- 
cians and Egyptians. The Romans burnt the books of Jews, 
and they in turn those of Christians and Pagans. The disciples 
of Mahomet burnt the library of Alexanoria. The crusading 
53 
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Christians at Constantinople committed, says Dr. Clarke, greater 
havoc among the works of art there, than the Turks themselves 
in after time. The emperor Justinian ordered the burning of the 
Jewish Talmud. The Spanish conquerors in the new world, bar¬ 
barously destroyed all the vestiges of the ancient Indian grandeur. 
To retaliate upon the Musselmans for book burning. Cardinal 
Ximenes, at the taking of Granada, condemned five thousand Ko- 
rans to the flames. The monks were particularly zealous in de¬ 
stroying the works of the ancients. Inflamed with the blindest 
zeal against every thing Pagan, Pope Gregory VII. ordered the 
library of the Palatine Apollo, a treasury of literature, formed by 
successive emperors, to the flames, rroni that time ancient 
learning was denominated profane, in opposition to the study of 
the Scriptures, or sacred literature. The Jesuits, sent by the 
Emperor Ferdinand to extirpate Lutheranism from Bohemia, swept 
every thing, and literature with the rest, with fire and sword. 
Henry VIIl. caused a prodigious destruction of libraries at the 
dissolution of the monasteries. The Puritans burnt every thing 
on which they could lay their hands, that bore the marks of Po¬ 
pish origin. The heroic destruction of a Goth of that stamp, by 
the name of Dowsing, is thus described by himself. 

“ * At Sunburj/f we brake down ten mighty great angels in glass. At Barham, 
brake down the twelve apostles in the chancel, and six superstitious pictures more 
there; and eight in the church, one a iamb with a cross ( -|~) on the back ; and digged 
down the steps and took up four superstitious inscription in brass,* Ac. * Ladif 
Bruce's house, the chapel, a picture of God the Father, of the Trinity, of Christ, of 
the Holy Ghost, and the cloven tongues, which we gave orders to take down, and 
the lady promised to do it.’ At another place they ‘ brake six hundred superstitious 
pictures, eight Holy Ghosts, and three of the Son.’ ” 

It is supposed, that the phrase give a Dotosing is derived from 
the hearty zeal of this fellow. So late as 1780, a mob consigned 
the earl of Mansfield’s treasury of MSS. to the flames. 

The prelates Whitgift and Bancroft, urged by the puritanic 
and Calvinistic factions, destroyed the best books in Stationers 
Hall, in 1599. 

** It was also decreed that no satires or epigrams should be printetl for the fhturo. 
No plays were to be printed without the inspection and permission of the archbishop 
of Canterbury and the bishop of London; nor any Englishc Hislonjes, I suppoM 
novels and romances, without the sanction of the privy council. Any pieces of this 
nature, unlicensed, or now at large and wandering abroad, were to be diligently sought, 
recalled, and delivered over to the ecclesiastical arm at Jjondon-house.” 

Many of Lady Mary Worlley Monla^ie’s letters were destroy¬ 
ed by her noble mother, who considered authorship a disgrace to 
a titled family, and would have been mortified to know, that her 
daughter has since been considered the Sevigne of Britain. A 
few of her best letters were found, not long since, buried in an 
old family chest. When the learned in Europe were in literary 
difiSculties, they used to address Peiresc, who was thence called 
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“ the avocat generaV^ of the republic of letters. A chamber in his 
house was literally filled with these letters. His niece was en 
tieaied to publish them, but preferred to bum them to save fuel. 
When the MSS. of Urceus, of the fifteenth century, were burning 
in his chamber, which took fire by accident, uttering the most 
horrid blasphemies, he declared that he would prefer nell and its 
eternity of torments to the loss of his MSS. Many instances are 
related of authors having arisen from their death-bed to destroy 
their writings. Among them we note the late Mrs. Inchbald, 
whom we have always considered one of the first of vmters. 
When dying she requested a friend to cut in pieces a niunber of 
volumes, that she had in MS. 

Among lost works are the Histoi^ of Phenicia, by Sanchonia- 
thon, Manetho’s History of Egypt, Berosus’s History of Chaldea; 
and of the History of Polybius only five out of forty books have 
been saved. Of Diodorus Siculus fifteen books only remain out 
of forty; and of the History of Dion Cassius twenty-five out of 
eighty. The thirteen first books of Ammianus Marcellinus arq 
lost. Of Livy’s History, out of one hundred and forty books, 
we have only thirty-five. What a treasure has been lost in the 
thirty books of Tacitus! little more than four remain. Only 
a single copy of the fragment of Velleius Paterculus has 
been found. Taste and criticism have suffered an irrepara¬ 
ble loss in that of Quintilian’s Treatise on ‘the causes of the 
corruption of eloquence,’ which he seems himself to have 
regarded more than any of his works. Petrarch declares, that 
in his youth he had seen the works of Varro, and the second de¬ 
cade of Livy, but that all his after endeavors to recover them 
were fruitless. Varro and Atticus each composed important and 
voluminous works upon ancient biography, which have perished. 
A history by Pliny, in twenty books, has not been founa. From 
Pliny we leam, that he was in possession of an ancient poet’s 
works, whom he compares to Catullus, and whose writings, he 
affirms, were never out of his hands. We have but a few frag¬ 
ments of Menander. Of iEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, who 
each wrote a hundred dramas, seven only have been preserved, 
and nineteen of Euripides. Of a hundred and thirty comedies of 
Plautus, we only inherit thirty, and those imperfect. 

The History of Quodlibets, or ancient themes of discussion, 
lets us into the material of the field of former investigation. A 
grand question in regard to abstract terms, which they divided 
into genera and species, was, whether they were substances, or 
names ? Some affirmed, that the abstract idea we form of a horse, 
was as really a horse, as the one we ride. The great works of St. 
Thomas Aquinas—“ Sumna totius theologi{By^ appeared in one 
thousand two hundred and fifty folio pages, double columns, and 
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close print. There are one hundred and sixty-eight articles on love, 
three nundred and fifty-eight on angels, two hundred on the soul, 
eighty-five on demons, one hundred and fifty-one on intellect, one 
hundred and thirty-four on law, three on the catamenia, two hun¬ 
dred and thirty-seven on sins, seventeen on virginity, and so of the 
rest, and this was considered the greatest of all books, for many 
ages. His treatises on angels are the most refreshing. He de¬ 
scribes them, as if he had been himself an old and experienced 
angel—^as follows : 

** Angels were not before the world ! 

** Angels might have been before the world! 

“ Angels were created by God—They were created immediately by him—They 
were created in the Empyrean sky—They were created in grace—They were created 
in in^ierfect beatitude. After a severe chain of reasoning he shows that angels are 
incoiporeal compared to us, but corporeal com{mred to G(^. 

** An angel is composed of action and potentiality ; the more superior he is, he has 
the less potentiality. They have not matter properly. Every angel (lifters frofii 
another an^l in species. An angel is of the same species as a soul. Angels have 
not natorally a body united to them. They may assume bodies; but they do not 
want to assume homes for themselves, but for us. 

** The bodies assumed by angels are of thick air. 

** The bodies they assume have not the natural virtues which they show, nor the 
operations of Ufe, but those which are common to inanimate things. 

** An angel may be the same with a body. 

** In the same body there are, the soul formally giving being, and operating natmal 
operations ; and the angel operating supernatural operations. 

“ An^ls administer and govern every corporeal creature. 

** God, an angel, and the soul, are not contained in space, but contain it 

** Many angels cannot be in the same space. 

** The motion of an angel in space is nothing else than difierent oontacU of differ - 
ent suix^essive places. 

“ The motion of an angel is a succession of his different operations. 

** His motion may be continuous and discontinuous as he will. 

** The (x>ntinuou8 motion of an angel is necessary through every medium, but may 
be discontinuous without a medium. 

** The velocity of the motion of an angel is not according to the quantity of his 
stren^h, but according to his will. 

** The motion of the illiunination of an angel is three-fold, or circular, straight, and 
oblique. 

** In this account of the motion of an angel we are reminded of the beautiful des¬ 
cription of Milton, who marks it by a continuous motion, 

^ Smooth-sliding without step.^ 

There are many discussions; but some of the following are 
irreverend and even scandalous, 

« Even Aquinas could gravely debate, Whether Christ was not an Hermaphrodito! 
Whether there are excrements in Paradise t Whether the pious at the resurrection 
Will rise with their bowels ? Others again debated—Whether the angel Gabriel ap¬ 
peared to the Virgin Mary in the shape of a serpent, of a dove, of a man, or of a 
woman 1 Did he seem to be young or old 1 In what dress was be ? Was his gar¬ 
ment white or of two colors! Was his linen clean or foul! Did he app^ in the 
morning, noon, or evening! What was the color of the Virgin Mary’s hair! Was 
she ac^ainted with the mechanical and liberal arts 7 Had she a thorough knowlec^ 
of the Book of Sentences, and all it contains! that is, Peter Lombard’s compilation 
from the works of the Fathers, written 1200 years after her death.—But these are 
Anly trifling matters; they also agitated, whether when, during her conception, the 
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Virgin was seated, Christ too was seated, and whether, when she lay down, Christ 
also lay down 1 The following question was a favorite topic for discussion, and 
thousands of the acutest logicians, through more than one century, never resolved it; 
* When a hog is carried to market with a rope tied about its neck, which is held at 
the other end by a man, whether is the hog carried to market by the rope or the 
tnanV 

The six follies of science are the quadrature of the circle, the rnuU 
tiplication of the cube, perpetual motion, the philosopher's stone, 
magic, and judicial astrology. Thousands have disordered their in¬ 
tellects upon these themes, though some of them, in searching for 
a thing not to be foimd, hit upon valuable discoveries. For ex¬ 
ample, Glauber, in seeking for the philosopher’s stone, discovered 
the purging salt that bears his name. 

It is curious to trace the history of imitators, of which we re¬ 
cord but one anecdote. Ebn Saad, a clerk of Mahomet, cried 
out in admiration of what the prophet dictated to him, Blessed he 
God, the best Creator, Mahomet, pleased alike with the flattery 
and the passage, ordered him to write it down as a part of the 
Koran. The clerk in consequence was so elated, as to think of 
setting up for himself, and began to eke out the Koran at his fan¬ 
cy. The terrible master fell upon him, and he escaped .with his 
life, only by falling on his knees and swearing that he would 
never again imitate the Koran, a task for which, he was sensible, 
God had not created him. Under the head of punning, we only 
record that Cicero was an inveterate punster, and a number ot 
his puns are given. 

In regard to prefaces, ladies consider them so much space for 
a love story lost, though the Italians call them la salsa del libro, 
the sauce of the book. In prefaces an affected haughtiness, or an 
aflFected humility are alike aespicable. They ought to be dated, 
as after a number of editions, as every author hopes his book will 
have, they become useful circumstances in literary history. 

Among ‘ ingenious thoughts’ we put down the following. A 
Greek inscription for the statue of Niobe is, in English, thus : 

The Gods from living turned me to stone ; 

Praxiteles from stone restored me to life. 

Commire, a pleasing writer of Latin verse, says of a butterfly: 

It PLIES, and swims, a flower in liquid air. 

Menage has these two terse and pointed lines on the portrait 
of a lady: 

In this portrait, my fair, thy resemblance I see ; 

An insensible charmer it is, just like thee. 

Hear the love, tenderness, and modesty of Olindo, described by 
Tasso in the following : 

—-He, full of bashfulness and truth, 

Loved much, hoped little, and desired naught. 
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An Italian poet thus paints the affection of a lover, that had 
gurvived his mistress: 

Much I deplore her death, and much my life 

We pass the history of printing, as well known. We select a 
few things from the history of errata. At Rome it was not allow¬ 
ed to put the word/a^ww, or fatUy in the body of a book, but er¬ 
rors might be corrected in a table of errata. An author wished to 
use this word, and instead of it wrote/ac/a, and in the errata gave 
for facta, read fata. Scarron had a quarrel with his sister. Some 
verses were dedicated to chienne de ma soeur, my sister’s dog. 
He annexed this in the errata, to read ma chienne de soeur, to my 
b —h of a sister. In a mystical book—for delices de Vesprit, it 
was proposed to print delires. Instead of cetera desiderantur 
the rest is wanting, it was suggested to read— non desiderantur 
sed desunt, the rest is wanting, but not wanted. At the close 
of a silly book—the author put Finis. A wit suggested this 
among the errata! 

Finis —an error, or a lie, my friend! 

Of writing silly books, there is no End. 

Every one has heard of the German widow, who, while a new 
edition of the bible was printing in her house, went into the office 
by night and in the passage in Genesis took out the two first let¬ 
ters of the word Herr, and for them inserted Na making the word 
Narr, so that the passage, instead of— and he shall be thy lord, 
read, and he shall be thy fool. There is an edition of the bible, 
known by the name of the vinegar, because in St. Luke the para-- 
ble of the vineyard is printed the parable of the vinegar. All 
have heard of the severe penalty imposed on the London Com¬ 
pany of Stationers for printing Thou shalt commit adultery, and 
leaving out the negative. 

From the history of legends, we select the following: 

** * Among the insipid legends of ecclesiastical history, I am tempted to distinguish 
the memorable fable of the Seven Sleepers; whoso imaginary date corresponds with 
the reign of the younger Theodosius, and the conquest of Africa by the Vandals, 
When the Emperor Dccius persecuted the Christians, seven noble youths of Ephesus 
concealed themselves in a spacious cavern, on the side of an adjacent mountain; 
where they were doomed to perish by the tyrant, who gave orders that the entrance 
should be firmly securc<l with a pile of stones. They immediately fell into a deep 
slumber, which was miraculously prolonged without injuring the powers of life, du¬ 
ring a period of one hundred and eighty-seven years. At the end of that lime the 
slaves of Adolius, to whom the inheritance of the mountain had descended, removed 
the stones to supply materials for some rustic e<lificc. The light of the sun darted 
into the cavern, and the Seven Sleepers were permitted to awake. After a slumber 
as they thought, of a few hours, they were pressed by the calls of hunger; and re¬ 
solved that Jamblichus, one of their number, should secretly return to the city to pur¬ 
chase bread for the use of his companions. The youth, if we may still employ that 
appellation, could no longer recognise the once familiar aspect of his native country; 
and his surprise was increased hy the appearance of a large cross, triumphantly 
aracted over the principal gate of Ephesus. His singular dress and obsolete language 
confounded the baker, to whom be offered an ancient medal of Decius as the cunmit 
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com of the empire; and Jamblichus, on the suspicion of a secret treasure, was drag¬ 
ged before the judge. Their mutual inquiries prmluccd the amazing discovery, that 
two centuries were almost elapsed since Jamblichus and his friends had escaped from 
the rage of a Pagan tyrant The bishop of Ephesus, the clergy, the magistrates, 
the people, and, it is said, the Emperor Theodosius himself, hastened to visit the 
cavern of the Seven Sleepers ; who bestowed their benediction, related their story, 
and, at the same instant, peaceably expired. 

“ ‘ This popular tale Mahomet learned when he drove his camels to the fairs of 
Syria; and he has introduced it, as a divine revelation^ into the Koran.’—The same 
story has been adopted and adorned by the nations from Bengal to Africa, who pro- 
fisss the Mahometan religion. 

** The too curious reader, may perhaps, require other specimens of the more unlucky 
inventions of this * Golden Legend as characteristic of a certain class of minds, 
the philosopher will not contemn these grotesque fictions. 

“ These monks imagined that holiness was often proportioned to a saint’s filthi¬ 
ness. St. Ignatius, say they, delighted to appear abroad with old dirty shoes ; he 
never used a comb, but let his hair clot; and religiously abstained from paring his 
nails. One saint attained to such piety as to have near three hundred patches on 
his breeches ; which, after his death, were hun^ up in public as an incentive to imi¬ 
tation. St. Francis discovered, by certain expenence, that the devils were frightened 
away by such kind of breeches, but were animated by clean clothing to tempt and 
seduce the wearers; and one of their heroes declares that the purest souls are in the 
dirtiest bodies. On this they tell a story which may not be very agreeable to fasti¬ 
dious delicacy. Brother Juniper was a gentleman perfectly pious on this principle; 
indec<l so great was his merit in this species of mortification, that a brother declared 
he could always nose Brother Juniper when within a mile of the monastery, provided 
the wind was at the due point. Once, when the blessed Juniper, for he was no saint, 
was a guest, his host, proud of the honor of entertaining so pious a personage, the 
intimate friend of St. Francis, provided an excellent bed, and the finest sheets. Bro¬ 
ther Juniper abhorred such luxury. And this too evidently appeared after his sudden 
departure in the morning, unknown to his kind host. The great Juniper did this, 
says his biographer, having told us what he did, not so much from his habitual incli¬ 
nations, for which he was so justly celebrated, as from his excessive piety, and as 
much as he could to mortify worldly pride, and to show how a true saint despised 
clean sheets. 

** In the life of St. Francis we find, among other grotesque miracles, that he 
mached a sermon in a desert, but he soon collected an immense audience. The 
birds shrilly warbled to every sentence, and stretched out their necks, opened their 
beaks, and, when he finished, dispersed with a holy rapture into four companies, to 
report his sermon to all the birds of the universe. A grasshopper remain^ a week 
with St. Francis during the absence of the Virgin Mary, and pittered on his head. 
He grew so companionable with a nightingale, that when a nest of swallows began 
to babble, he hushed them by desiring them not to tittle-tattle of their sister, the 
nightingale. Attacked by a wolf, with only the sign manual of the cross, he held a 
long di^ogue with his rabid assailant, till the wolf, meek as a lap-dog, stretched his 
Diaws in the hands of the samt, followed him through towns, and became half a 
Christian.” 

We pass over a great number of pages oi interesting matter, to 
touch upon the fact, that men of genius have often been found de¬ 
ficient in conversational powers. Peter Corneille, the rival of 
Shakspeare, had not the appearance of a man of genius, and could 
not converse well, nor even speak his own language accurately. 
When told of it, he used to say, ‘ I am not the less Peter Cor¬ 
neille’ Themistocles, when asked to play on the lute, replied, 
* I cannot fiddle, but I can make a little village a great city.’ Iso¬ 
crates, Virgil, Descartes, Addison, La Fontaine, Goldsmith, and 
Diyden were all poor talkers. 
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In the history of borrowing, D’Israeli has omitted the adage of 
Scaliger —-pereanti antiqu, qui ante noSy nostra discerunt —perish 
those old fellows, who have said all our good things before us ! 

“ Voltaire has a curious essay to show that most of our best modem stories and 
plots originally belonged to the eastern nations, a fact which has been made more 
eyident by recent researches. The Amphitrion of Moliere was in imitation of Plau¬ 
tus, who borrowed it from the Greeks, and they took it from the Indians! It is 
mven by Dow in his History of Himlostan. In Captain Scott's Tales and Anecdotes 
nrom Arabian writers, we are surprised at finding so many of our fayorites very an¬ 
cient orientalists. The Ephesian Matron, versified by La' Fontaine, was borrowed 
from the Italians; it is to be found in Petronius, and Petronius had it frmn the 
Greeks. But where did the Greeks find iti In the Arabian Tales! And from 
whence did the Arabian fabulists borrow it 1 From the Chinese! It is found in 
Du Halde, who collected it ^m the Versions of the Jesuits.^* 

Under the head of ‘ the student in the metropolis,’ the author 
justly observes. 

“ A man of letters, who is more intent on the acquisitions of literature than on the 
plots of politics, or the speculations of commerce, will find a deeper solitude in a po¬ 
pulous metropolis than if he had retreated to the seclusion of the country." 

We cannot resist the wish to give entire the beautiful letter 
of Descartes, from the crowded city of Amsterdam, to his friend, 
the elegant Balzac. 

** You wish to retire; and your intention is to seek the solitude of the Chartreux, 
or, possibly, some of the most beautiful provinces of France and Italy. I would 
rather advise you, if you wish to observe mankind, and at the same time to lose your¬ 
self in the deepest solitude, to join me in Amsterdam. I prefer this situation to that 
even of your delicious villa, where I spent so great a part of the last year; for, how¬ 
ever agreeable a countiy-house may be, a thousand little conveniences are wanted, 
which can only be found in a city. One is not alone so frequently in the country 
as one could wish : a number of impertinent visiters are continually besieging you. 
Here, as all the world, except myself, is occupied in commerce, it depends merely on 
myself to live unknown to the world. I walk every day amongst immense ranks of 
people, with as much tranquillity as you do in your green alleys. The men I meet 
with make the same impression on my mind as would the trees of your forests, or the 
flocks of sheep grazing on your common. The busy hum, too, of these merchants 
does not disturb one more than the purling of your brooks. If sometimes I amuse 
myself in contemplating their anxious motions, I receive the same pleasure which 
you do in observing those men who cultivate your land ; for I reflect that the end 
of all their labors is to embellish the city which I inhabit, and to anticipate all mv 
wants. If you contemplate with delight the fruits of your orchards, with all the rich 
promises of abundance, do you think 1 feel less in observing so many fleets that con¬ 
vey to me the productions of either India 1 What spot on earth could you find, 
which, like this, can so interest your vanity and gratify your taste V’ 

No reading could be quoted more amusing than the whole 
chapter on the Talmud ; but we must pass by all the ludicrous 
stones in it, save one, which may stand as a sample of the rest. 

** Of Solomon, another favorite hero of the Talmudist, a fine Arabian story is told. 
This king was an adept in necromancy, and a male and a female devil were always 
in waiting for any emergency. It is observable, that the Arabians, who have many 
stories concerning Solomon, always describe him as a magician. His adventures 
with Aschmedai, the prince of devds, are numerous ; and they both (the king and the 
devil) served one another many a slippery trick. One of the most remi^uible is 
when Aschmedai, who was prisoner to S(domon, ths king having contrived to possess 
hiflMelf of the devil's seal-ring, and chained him, one day offered to answer an unholy 
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qaestion pat to him by Solomon, provided he returned him his seal-ring and loosened 
nis chain. The impertinent curiosity of Solomon induced him to commit this folly. 
Instantly Aschmedai swallowed the monarch, and stretching out his wings up to the 
firmament of heaven, one of his feet remaining on the earth, he spit out Solomon 
four hundred leagues from him. This was done so privately that no one knew any¬ 
thing of the matter. Aschmedai then assumed the likeness of Solomon, and sat on 
his mrone. From that hour did Solomon say, * This then is the reward of all my 
labor,’ according to Ecclesiasticus, i. 3; which thisy means, one rabbin says, his 
walking staff; and another insists was his ragged coat. For Solomon went a beg¬ 
ging from door to door ; and wherever he came he uttered these words: * I, the 
preacher,' was king over Israel in Jerusalem.’ At length coming before the council, 
and still repeating these remarkable words, without addition or variation, the rabbins 
said, * This means something ; for a fool is not constant in his tale !’ They asked 
the chamberlain if the king frequently saw him 1 and he replied to them. No ! Then 
they sent to the queens, to ask if the king came into their apartments ! and they an¬ 
swered, Yes ! The rabbins then sent them a message to take notice of his feet; for 
the feet of devils are like the feet of cocks. The queens acquainted them that his 
majesty always came in slippers, but forced them to embraces at times forbidden by 
the law. He had attempted to lie with his mother Bathsheba, whom he had almost 
tom to pieces. At this the rabbins assembled in great haste, and taking the beggar 
with them, they gave him the ring and the chain in which the great magical name 
was engraven, and led him to the palace. Aschmedai was sitting on the throne as 
the real Solomon entered ; but instantly he shrieked and flew away. Yet to his last 
day was Solomon afraid of the prince of devils, and had his bed guarded by the va¬ 
liant men of Israel, as is written in Cant. iii. 7. 8.” 

The learned author displays his immense reading in a brief 
view of the origin of salutation after sneezing. Father Feyjoo 
says that St. Gregory ordained a short benediction after sneezing, 
during a pestilence, in which sneezing was generally followed by 
death. The Rabbins aflirm, on the contrary, that, before Jacob, 
men never sneezed but once, and then immediately died. As that 
patriarch was the first who died by natural disease, whereas, all 
before had died by sneezing, the memory of this fact was pre¬ 
served among all nations, by a command of every prince to his 
subjects, to employ some salutary exclamation after the act of 
sneezing. 

Under the head of ‘ noblemen turned critics,’ a pair of happy 
anecdotes is given. We present the substance of one. Pope 
read his Iliad to lord Halifax. His lordship found fault with a 

S eat many passages, and vexed the sensitive poet by fixing on 
e very verses which himself most admired. He mentioned 
his vexation to the witty Garth. ‘ Oh !’ replied Garth, ‘ he must 
criticise. Tell him next time, that you have availed yourself of 
his criticisms. I have done it myself a hundred times.’ Pope 
did so, and read the unaltered passages to my lord, and he ex¬ 
claimed, ‘ Dear Pope, they are now inimitable.’ 

Under the head of‘literary impostures’are given titles of books 
preparing for the press, of whicn nothing but the title was ever 
written, voyages round the world by authors in their closets, in¬ 
numerable volumes of fictitious travels, and a mass of impostures 
of that class. The most extraordinary of the number ot impos- 
64 
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lures was Joseph Vella in 1794. He pretended to have in his 
possession the seventeen lost books of Livy in Arabic ; and by 
this and other impostures he was on the road to fortune. He was 
finally detected, and imprisoned. 

George Psalmanazar exceeded in powers of deception any of 
the great imposters of learning. His splendid illusion of the 
Island of Formosa, was believed to be a true history by the most 
learned, until his own penitential confession unfolded the fact of 
its imposture. The literary impostor Lauder had more impu¬ 
dence than ingenuity, and was detected and despised. A learned 
Hindoo, recently in England, undertook to give the history of Noah 
and his three sons in the Purana. It is amusing to read the in¬ 
finite ingenuity of this deceiver, and the curious incidental circum¬ 
stances, that led to his detection. We have authors, who have 
sold their names to be prefixed to works, they never read. Six 
John Hill once owned to a friend, that he had overfatigued him¬ 
self by writing seven books at once. Green sold his Orlando Fu- 
rioso to two different theatres, and is supposed to be the first 
author in English history, who wTote as a trade. 

The all-powerful cardinal Richelieu was ambitious of being 
thought a wit, and was meanly jealous of the reputation of Bal¬ 
zac and Corneille. He wrote a ridiculous tragedy, in the pre¬ 
sumptuous expectation of rivalling the Cid. The servile academy 
softened their censures of it, but the incorrigible public invariably 
damned the minister’s tragedy. Aristotle and Plato, at first friends, 
afterwards became rivals and enemies. Every one has read of 
the vast and profound genius of the divine Plato. Aristotle, as 
described by Diogenes Laertius, had small eyes, a hoarse voice, 
and lank legs. He stammered, was magnificent in his dress, and 
wore costly rings. He kept a mistress ; and, notwithstanding his 
withoutward morals, was a dandy and a voluptuary. He was too 
much of a sophist for Plato; and in a public debate the respecta¬ 
ble old man, enfeebled in memory and quickness, was vanquished. 
He reproached his scholar, as Aristotle had been, by a beautiful 
figure: ‘ He has kicked against us, as a colt against its mother.’ 

Under the head of physiognomy, after a most ingenious expla¬ 
nation by Dr. Gwither, 1604, of the manner in wdiich internal 
passions and movements finally fix their impression on the counte¬ 
nance, he adds: 

Hence it is that we see great drinkers with eyes generally set towards the nose, the 
adducent muscles being often employed to let them sec their loved liquor in the glass 
at the time of drinking; which were therefore called bitntory. Lascixnous persons are 
remarkable for the oculorum mobilis petidcLntia, us Petrunius calls it. From this also 
we may solve the Quaker's expecting face, waiting for the pretended spirit; and the 
melancholy face of the sectaries; the studious face of men of great application of 
mind ; revengeful and bivody men, like executioners in the act: and though silenoe 
in a sort may awhile pass for wisdom, yet, sooner or later. Saint Martin peeps 
tfaroo^ the msguise to undo all. A changeable fact I have observed to show a cktuigt^ 
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able mind. But I would by no means have what has been said understood as with¬ 
out exception : for I doubt not but sometimes there are found men with great and 
virtuous souls under very unpromising outsides.” 

Addison, probably, borrowed the hint of two of the most plea¬ 
sing papers in the Tatler, those that propose to describe character 
uixler tne names of musical instruments, from a paper published 
in the Philosophical Transactions, in 1700. Tne following is 
extracted from that paper, and probably suggested the two articles 
in qcuslion: 

* A conjecture at dispositions from the modulations of the voice. 

* Sitting in some company, and having been, but a little before, musical, I chanced 
to take notice, that in ordinary discourse ttorch were spoken in perfect notes; and 
that some of the company used eighths^ some fifths^ some thirds ; and that his dis¬ 
course which was most pleasing, his wordSy as to their tone, consisted most of con¬ 
cords y and were of discords of such as made up harmony. The same person was the 
most affable, pleasant, and best-natured in the company. This suggests a reason 
why many discourses, which one hears with much pleasure, when they come to be 
read scarcely seem the same things. 

* From the difference of Music in Speech, we may conjecture that of Tempbbs. 
We know, the Doric mood sounds gravity and sobriety ; the Lydian, buxomness and 
freedom; the ^olic sweet slUlness and quiet composure; the Phrygian, jollity and 
youthful levity ; the Ionic is a stiller of storms and disturbances arising from passion. 
And why may not wc reasonably suppose, that those whose speech naturally runs 
into the notes peculiar to any of these moods, are likewise in nature hereunto conge¬ 
nerous 1 C Fa ut may show me to be of an ordinary capacity, though good dispo¬ 
sition. G Sol re uty to be peevish and effeininate. Flats, a manly or melancholic 
sadness. He who hath a voice which will in some measure agree with all chffs, to 
be of g«x)d parts, and fit for variety of employments, yet somewhat of an inconstant 
nature. Likewise from the Times : so senix-brufs may speak a temper dull and phleg¬ 
matic : minumsy grave and serious ; auchets, a prouipt wit; quavers, vchemcncy of 
passion, and scolds use them. Scnu-brief-rest, may denote one either stupid or foUer 
of thoughts than he can utter; mtnum-rest one that deliberates; crotchet-rest, one in 
a passion. So that from the natural use of Mood, Note, and Time, we may collect 
Dispositions.’ 

That is an instructive article wnich contains the quarrels of 
Milton and Salmasius, We have neither space nor disposition 
for spreading the rancor and mutual obloquy of these great men, 
and we pass to the origin of newspapers. We are indebted to 
the Italians for the idea of newspapers. The Italian title gazelta 
was perhaps derived from gazzera^ a magpie, or chatterer, or, 
more probably, from a farthing coin called gazettOy which was the 
common price of the newspapers. The first paper was monthly 
and Venetian, and an engine of the government. For a long lime 
Italian jealousy did not allow printed newspapers, and they were 
circulated in MS. In the Magliabechian library, at Florence, are 
thirty volumes of Venetian MS. The first writers in 

them were called, by the Italians, menanti; probably from the La¬ 
tin minantesy threatening, from their bitter and defamatory cha¬ 
racter. Mr. Chalmers affirms that England produced the first 
newspapers, and dates them firom the epoch oi the Spanish Ar¬ 
mada, 1688. The early newspapers were in Roman, not in black 
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letter, and display talent and good writing. Writing was then in 
fewer hands, and was better of its kind, than now. They soon be¬ 
came a public nuisance, as receptacles of party malice. Of these 
scurrilous writings Marchamont Needham, Sir John Birkenhead, 
and Sir Roger L’Estrange were the patriarchs. 

We pass over a considerable interval of fine writing, which 
does not seem to us, however, directly to appertain to literature, 
to the Roman pasquinades. They have been collected in two 
volumes. Pasquin is a mutilated marble statue at the comer of 
the palace Ursinos, at Rome. The pasquinades are afiixed to 
this statue during the night. We give in translation some of the 
most pungent on Pope Alexander V I. ‘ Alexander sells the keys, 
the altars, and Christ. As he bought them first, he had a right to 
sell them.’ On Lucretia. ‘ Beneath this stone sleeps Lucretia by 
name, but Thais by nature; the daughter, the wife, the daughter- 
in-law of Alexander.’ Leo X. was a frequent butt for the arrows 
of Pasquin. ‘ Do you ask, why the lion did not take the sacra¬ 
ment on his deathbed ? How could he ? He had sold it.’ A 
Pope of the Barberini family, formerly pillaged the pantheon of 
its brass to make brass cannon. Pasquin says ‘ What the barbarians 
would not do, the Barberini perpetrated.’ 

On Clement VII. who was said to have been killed by the me¬ 
dicine of his physician, ‘ Dr. Curtius has killed the Pope by his 
remedies, and ought to be paid, as a man deserving well of the 
state.’ The following is on Pope Paul III. ‘ The Pope is the head 
of Medusa. The horrid tresses are his nephews. Perseus, cut 
off the head, and then we shall be rid of these serpent locks.’ 
There is another on Paul. ‘ Heretofore money was given to poets, 
that they might sing. How much will you give me, Paul, to be 
silent?’ The brief notice of the attempt to revive Platonism is a 
most striking one, and we imagine the subject is very little known. 
This new religion was attempted to be got up by Pletho, an Italian. 
Thomas Taylor, of London, as most readers know, has attempted 
the same thing, and preaches what is commonly called atheism. 
At least, he violently opposes Christianity. He professes to be¬ 
lieve in polytheism. 

The chapter on fashions belongs to another school, and we shall 
pass it wholly by. We should be glad to extend our article by 
extracts from the ‘ Senate of Jesuits^ ‘ the Lover's Hearty ‘ the 
history of gloves' ‘ relics of saints' &c., but have already extended 
this notice, perhaps, too far to give them place. We quote a trans¬ 
lation of the exquisite verses to the violet on the garland of Julia» 
of which a most interesting account is given: 

‘ MoiloRte on ma couleuT, modoRto on mon sejour, 

Franrho d’nnibition, jo me cache nous I'herbc; 
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Mais, si sur votre front je puis me voir un jour, 

La plus humble des fleurs, sera la plus superbe 

Modest my color, modest is my place, 

Pleased in the grass my lowly form to bide ; 

But mid your tresses might I Tlrind with grace, 

The huxnblest flower would feel the loftiest pride.* 

Under the head of tragic actors, he relates an anecdote of 
Montfleury, who drolly laments the miseries of being an actor and 
killing himself in personating a thousand characters. At the close 
of his lamentation, he says, ‘ If any one ask, of what I died ? 
say not of fever, dropsy, or gout, but let him know that it was of 
the Andromache. Mondory felt so powerfully the character he as¬ 
sumed, that it cost him his life. Bond, when old, personated Lu- 
signan, in Zara, so exquisitely, that Zara, when she addressed him, 
found him dead in his chair. It has been a common case in the 
history of actors. Alas! they were no actors there. Betterton, 
though of a ruddy and sanguine countenance, in Hamlet, at sight 
of the ghost appeared so horror stricken, as to become as white 
as his neckcloth, and his whole body was affected by a strong tremor. 
The audience caught the horror. Booth, in the ghost, was so ter¬ 
rified with his own influence upon Hamlet, that he could not speak 
his part. We cannot extract the two fine anecdotes of Le Kain 
and Mademoiselle Clairon. We re^et it the less, for another in¬ 
ducement will operate upon the reader to repair to the book itself. 
From jocular preachers^ it may well be imagined, our author has 
collected a fund of anecdotes, most of them too extended for in¬ 
sertion. We have never been more amused, than by a considera¬ 
ble extract from a sermon of Menot. Maillard and Father Andre 
were also famous in this line. Many of the French preachers 
fixed the attention of their audience by quirks and puns. Whit¬ 
field found his heau ideal in this manner. Bourdaloue, with a col¬ 
lected air, had little action. His ^es were half closed, and he 
affected the people by the sound of a voice uniform and solemn. 
Le Rue appeared with the air of a prophet. Old men shuddered 
at the recollection of the expression which he employed in an 
apostrophe to the God of vengeance. Eaginare gladium tuum. 
Massillon had an air of simplicity, modest demeanor, eyes humbly 
declining, unstudied gesture, passionate tones, but a mild counte¬ 
nance penetrated with his suWect, and conveying light and emo¬ 
tions profound and tender. Baron, the tragedian, coming from 
one 01 his sermons, said to a companion, ^ My firiend, this ia an 
orator. We are only actors.’ 

Among masterly imitations we have only room for the follow¬ 
ing. Muretus rendered Joseph Scaliger, a great stickler for the 
ancients, highly ridiculous. He sent him some verses, which, he 
pretended, were copied from an old MS. The verses were cx- 
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ccllent, and Scaliger was credulous. He exclaimed, that they 
were admirable, and attributed them to Trabeus, quoting them 
as one of the precious fragments of antiquity. Having firmly 
fixed him in his trap, Muretus exposed him. Pere Commire, in 
the time of Louis XIV., composed a Latin fable, entitled ‘The Sun 
and the Frogs,’ and so artfully imitated Phaedrus, that even Wol- 
fius was deceived, and inserted it in his edition of that fabulist. 
Sigonius was such a master of the style of Cicero as to pass a 
treatise of his de consolatione, as the lost treatise of that author 
on the same subject. The public were deceived, but Lipsius was 
not. He read ten lines of it, threw it away, and exclaimed. ‘ Vah! 
non est Ciceronis.’ Bah ! this is not Cicero’s. 

In the anecdotes of Queen Elizabeth a most piquant view is 
given of her firmness, t)nranny, coquetry, and vanity. So thorough 
a coquette was she, that all princes and ambassadors, and her own 
great statesmen, were led to think her favorable to them, and dis¬ 
posed to matrimony. Infinite fooleries did this ro^^al belle perpe¬ 
trate in this line even to old age. She never pardoned aiw one for 
not meeting her in participation. She could not forgive Buzenval 
for ridiculing her bad pronunciation of the French language. Her 
handwriting was remarkably beautiful and correct, and her edu¬ 
cation severely classical. In evading the request of the house of 
commons to marry, nothing can exceed her skill in that line : 

* Were I to tell you that I do not mean to many, I might eay less than I intend; 
and were I to tell you that I do mean to marry, I might say more than it is proper 
for you to know : therefore I give you an answer^ answerless.’ 

We should be glad to quote entire the eccentric account of Pere 
Bourgeois, of his first attempt to preach a sermon in the Chinese 
language. There are about 300 monosyllables, that make the 
whole spoken language, and they are so pronounced, as that they 
signify 30,000 different things. Gender, number, active, passive, 
mood, tense are all to be guessed by the intonation, coiuitenance 
and the context of circumstances. 

* I will give you an example of their words. They told me rhou signifies a hook: 
so that I thought whenever the word chou was pronounced, a book was the subject 
Not at all! Chou, the next time I heard it, I found signified a tree. Now I was to 
recollect, choii was a book or a tree. But this amounted to nothing: ehou^ I found, 
expressed also greeU heats ; choii is to relate; chou is the Aurora; chou means to be 
ojccustomed; chou expresses the loss of a xoager^ dtc. I should not finish, were I to 
attempt to give you all its significations.’ 

The preacher says, ‘ I recited my sermon to my servant 60 times 
before 1 spoke it, and yet my audience only understood, as they 
expressed it, three parts out of ten.’ ‘ Fortunately the Chinese are 
wonderfully patient, and are astonished that any ignorant stranger 
should be able to learn two words of their language.’ The arti¬ 
cle on medical music records as great wonders in that line, as any 
that are related of the music of Orpheus. We all remember 
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Chateaubriand’s tale of charming the American rattlesnake with a 
tune. Here are tales, apparently authentic, of the charming of 
cats, and even spiders, in this way. It cures the bites of vipers and 
the tarantula, relieves melancholy, and expels evil spirits. Dr. Wil¬ 
lis tells of a lady, who could hear only wnile a drum was beatings 
and her husband hired a drummer to enjoy the pleasure of her con¬ 
versation. The cure which the musician Farinelli wrought upon 
the melancholy king of Spain by his music is well attested, and 
the efiect of the runs des vaches on the Swiss soldiers is unques¬ 
tionable. 

We have thus passed over only the first volume of this admira¬ 
ble book, abridging and presenting, sometimes in the language of 
the author, sometimes in our own, as brevity and compression dic¬ 
tated, some of the more striking themes and anecdotes of the vo¬ 
lume. We know not that our readers will follow us. But for us 
no reading is so delightful as that which opens the chambers of 
the souls of the intellectual lights, that have glimmered or shone 
before us on the darkness of human ignorance and error. Such 
writing, more than any other, qualifies us to think and converse, 
by furnishing hints and a train. It teaches us to correct the follies 
and observations of the sons of genius and intellect, without the 
sad lessons of their experience. They leave us consolations un¬ 
der the aspersions of contemporary rivals and flippant critics. 
They inform us, that every age has had its great men and its 
Dunciads, the enviers and revilers of its truly gteat men. They 
learn us a painful but useful lesson of humility, rebuking that 
arrogance which imamnes that this is an infinitely more enlight¬ 
ened age than any wnich has preceded it; instructing us, that 
there is nothing new under the sun; that brilliance, and invention, 
and prose, and song, and fashions, and follies, and ignorance, and 
abuse have followed each other from age to age, like the eternal 
course of the sun and the seasons, and that there is no other no¬ 
velty to be expected, but the novel aspects of vanity and selfish¬ 
ness. 

The other two volumes dwelling less directly on literary sub¬ 
jects, will together furnish the material of another article. 

Many of Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s letters were destroy- 
6ed by her noble mother, who considered authorship a disgraceo 

It is supposed, that the phrase give a Dowsing is derived from 
the hearty zeal of this fellow. So late as 1780, a mob consigned 
the earl of Mansfield’s treasuiy of MSS. to the flames. 

The prelates Whitgift ana Bancroft, urged by the puritanic 
and Calvinistic factions, destroyed the best books in Stationer’s 
his vexation to the witty Garth. ‘ Oh!’ replied Garth, ‘ he must 
criticise. Tell him next time, that you have availed yourself of 
his criticisms. I have done it myself a hundred times.’ Pope 
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SONG. 

LADTE LOYB MY LADYB LOV B.” 

My ladye love! my ladye love! 

The bright, the gay, the free, 

I would not sigh for forms above. 

If blest below with thee. 

For though this ball, this earthly ball. 

May with fairest ones abound, 

For me, for me, among them all 
No dearer could be found. 

The fairest things, the fairest things. 

In all this world below. 

Are the flowery wreaths, which passing springs 
Will scatter as they go. 

The lovely whole, the lovely whole. 

Are beautifully thine; 

In thy blooming cheek and beaming soul, 

More exquisite they shine. 

The forms are bright, the forms are bright. 

That dwell in the starry sky ; 

But to me more sweet is the soft blue Ught, 
That beams in thy melting eye. 

My ladye love I my ladye love I 
The kind, the good, the free; 

In earth beneath, in heaven above 
None seem so fair to me. 
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THE FIRST STEAMBOAT ON THE LA PLATA; 

OB, 

“THE MONOGAMIST.” 

BY TIMOTHY FLINT. 

(Concluded from page 340.) 

I will not undertake to dwell upon that coenam divorum^ as Horace would 
have described it, nor of the long and confidential talks of that evening, during 
which Ines, with a countenance radiant as an angel’s, sat between her father 
and me, granting a hand to each. All the dykes and dams of cold formality 
and dull commonplace had been swept away in the joy of this meeting. The 
fountains in the deep places in our hearts were broken up. Theodore was pos¬ 
sessed of a nature too intrinsically noble and disinterested, to refuse to enter 
into the fulness of the joy, through any touch of the meanness of jealousy, and 
seemed as happy as the rest. Such hours are worth an age of the dull indiffer¬ 
ence of ordinary existence. 

At ten an aged priest came in, and we followed him to a chapel fitted up in 
keeping with the mansion and the place. Fifty domestics, who entered with 
the confidence of members of the family, shared the service. All joined in the 
vesper hymn to the accompaniment of an organ. The tones of the voice of Ines 
went to my heart, and as, during the thanksgiving responses, she folded her 
hands, apparently returning thanks to God for our visit, her countenance radi¬ 
ated with a celestial brilliance, and I inly determined, that I would vacillate in 
my thoughts about a union with her no more. We returned to the dining hall, 
and there, it being late, Ines, wishing us bon repos with the graceful salutation 
of her country, retired. Montano asked us, if we too, after such a fatiguing 
journey, chose to retire ? For himself he admitted, that he never felt less in¬ 
clined to sleep. Theodore and I declared ourselves too happy to expect sleep. 
Refreshments of every kind, coffee, wine, and fruits were prepared, and we re¬ 
seated ourselves at the table. Excited to unwonted frankness, our host asked 
us, if we were disposed to listen to some brief passages of his life, which might 
serve to account for some eccentricities in his deportment, which he had often 
felt disposed to explain to us. We felt, and expressed the honor, which this un¬ 
expected confidence did us. 

‘ There is little,’ he resumed, ‘ in my history to gratify ordinary curiosity. I 
am aware, that millions have suffered, perhaps as severely as myself. Some 
passages may be useful to you, as solemn monitions, as beacons and watch- 
towers along the shoals of youthful passions. To relate parts of my story in¬ 
flicts the bitterest humiliation; but this is a penance due, which 1 have seldom 
paid. I offer the remembrance and the humiliation as due from me to my 
Creator, and will relate with the unshrinking and imsparing plainness, which I 
have used to my confessor. 

65 
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‘I need make no further mention of my family, who are republicans, 
like myself, except to say, that I am descended, on my mother's side, from what 
the prejudices of the age called one of the noblest families in France. My 
Other's was one of the most ancient and distinguished in Spain, and not re¬ 
motely allied to the crown. I was trained to hold all these distinctions in de¬ 
rision by my French master, a man of the rarest endowments, and the only 
master who won my youthful confidence and respect. He imbued my young 
mind with the sternest doctrines of the republican school of France. It was a 
strange germ planted in my young thoughts, that, I an only child of one of the 
proudest and most ancient families in Europe, should have adopted, as a fixed 
principle, the absolute equality of mankind with respect to rank and rights, and 
that I should regard as puerile prejudices most of the prescribed usages of 
society. 

My paternal uncle had been viceroy of Peru, and here acquired those estates, 
and tliis among tliem, which, at an early period of my youth, he left to me on 
his decease, as the only surviving representative of his family. I was, more¬ 
over, heir expectant of the rank and title of my father with one of the first for¬ 
tunes in Spain. The only hope and pride of the family, I was reared and mis¬ 
managed as became such expectations. Arrived at maturity, possessed of all 
the advantages of birth and fortune, and I have often been told, though you will 
scarcely believe it, of person, I travelled, and deported myself as one who had 
nothing to acquire or fear, and ought to have nothing to wish without obtaining. 
My supple tutor contrived to have no one about me who was not subservient to 
him, and interested alike in catering for all my passions, and deceiving my parents. 
Self condemnation does not call on me to withhold the fact, that I possessed some 
traits of native feeling and unpolluted honor, the germs of which must have been 
deep laid, or such pernicious influences, such a train of circumstances would have 
poisoned, and eradicated all, and I should have been utterly left of my good angel. 
But on my imperious inclinations and passions, no parental discipline, no early 
training, had imposed the slightest restraint. Being such, I first visited Rome, 
and had, in addition to all other facilities of introduction to society, that of being 
a near relative to the Pontiff. Here I tasted pleasure with all the gust of novelty 
and unsated freshness. Every thing of beauty and voluptuousness seemed 
formed only for me, and to invite me to indulgence. When the pleasures of 
Rome began to pall, I hurried to find others of new piquancy in Paris, where 
I was distinguished in the court of the young and beautiful Marie Antoinette. 
Here I plunged anew in the gulf, until 1 was cloyed with Parisian indulgence. I 
hurried to London, to search for enjoyment and delight in novel forms of licen¬ 
tiousness. Oh! that I could dethrone memory from her seat, and blot all those 
years from the book of my life! The unchangeable laws of our nature, in their ter¬ 
rible reaction, soon brought satiety, hopeless, and morbid satiety; and the de¬ 
sponding persuasion, that life could ofier nothing more, brought with it disgust 
with every thing, attended with the adder sting of remorse and the scorpion 
whip of repentance. Such a cloud rose upon the very dawn of one, who seemed 
bom only for enjoyment. 

* Happily disease and my physician prescribed a rustication in a village remote 
firom London. Charity to a sick young man brought the widow and daughter 
of the late curate of the village to niy bed side. Perhaps I was indebted for this 
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charitable visit, to the circumstance that the widow was Spanish by birth. Her 
daughter's name was Ines, and I shall describe her in no other way, than to say, 
that my Ines is her living transcript. The mother was straitened in her cir¬ 
cumstances, and the daughter, secluded as she was, annoyed by admirers of 
whom no one suited her condition; or, if any one did, he desired not marriage. 
I was sick and alone, and not bereft of some touches of nature and heart. As a 
distinguished Spaniard, I easily won the confidence of the mother, who had 
forgotten neither her country nor religion. She told me her brief story, the only 
incident of which, belonging to my present narrative, was, that her late husband 
was chaplain of a British ship of war at Havana, and had there become ac¬ 
quainted with her, and had married her without the consent of her parents. I 
bestowed gold; and having won the mother, found little difficulty in gaining the 
affections of the daughter. I loved, reasoned not, regarded no consequences. 
Prudence! what could that avail with the headlong passion of a person who 
had never attempted to curb a single inclination, or denied himself a single in¬ 
dulgence that could be obtained ! The easy mother consented, and I married 
Ines according to the rites of the English church; and, strange to relate, loved 
her a hundred times more three months after marriage than before. A change 
came over me, and I wished for nothing more than that quiet dream of secluded 
enjoyment with Ines. One year I thus passed in a happiness so perfect, that ex¬ 
cept my wife and mother, and a walk with them in a beautiful wood hard by 
their cottage, every thing else on the earth was an illusion. 

* Unhappily, forgetting all did not cause me to be forgotten. When I was 
plunging in the depths of voluptuousness, I heard no complaints. Now that I 
was virtuous and happy, I was annoyed with reproachful and even menacing 
letters from my father's family. Heeding them not, they soon assumed a new 
tone. I was aware that I was beset by espionage, and was assured that, if 
I did not soon return voluntarily and alone to my country, a mandate from the 
king would be despatched to bring me back by compulsio^^ Judge the effect of 
such language upon a person of habits like mine. All this was the more pain¬ 
ful, as I was obliged to conceal it from my wife and her mother. At length 1 
received a message to attend my dying father. This was legitimate information 
to be imparted, and to furnish my apology with my wife for asking her per¬ 
mission to visit Spain. She gave it without suspicion ; and I assured her I 
should hurry back on the wings of love, as soon as the duties of filial piety 
should be fulfilled. 

* I hurried to Madrid, and found my father on the verge of the grave. The 
prescription of aristocratic ambition had lost none of its force upon bis mind, 
even in death. Among his prominent dying charges one was to marry the 
daughter of a nobleman, between whom and himself a contract for our marriage 
had been pledged even from our infancy, adding, that it was sanctioned by the 
mandate of the king, and that the first fruits would be, that I should be appoint¬ 
ed to one of the most honorable foreign missions. I had heard from my infancy 
of this affiance between the young lady and me, as a thing of utter indifference. 
But the scene and the communication now astounded me to silence. My father 
interpreted my silence as dutiful assent, and gave me his blessing, and I left 
the bed chamber. My mother! But let me not unveil her character. Filial 
piety exacts not the whole truth. She was stem, ambitious, unfeeling, in- 
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flexible. Soon after my father's death, with a frankness and nonchalance that 
amazed me, she convinced me, in a moment of confidential conversation, that 
she knew every circumstance of my English marriage, though she was inscru¬ 
table in regard to the means whence she had obtained the information. Her 
determined coolness seemed to preclude wavering on her part, or reply on mine. 
‘ The connexion,' she said, ‘ beside being utterly improper and inadmissible, was 
illegitimate both hy the laws of England and Spain.' She hade me remain, and 
marry according to my father's dying charge, and think of that union as of a 
thing that had not been. I defended the step 1 had taken with all the energy 
of love. My mother coolly smiled, as 1 finished my eulogy of my wife, rejoining, 
that she was too well informed in regard to her principles and character, which 
nothing but the blindness of a youthful passion could have hindered me from 
seeing. She had been all along surrounded by lovers, and now, in my absence, 
she had undeniable proof that she had yielded to one of them with the same 
easy folly as she had done to me. The very suggestion kindled infernal fires 
within me; but I saw that my mother was trying my feelings. I dissembled 
and retired, through fear that my rage would extort a reply of impiety. I took 
my own measures, and my mother, aware of indulged and impetuous passions, 
too well took hers. 

* My maternal uncle, her only brother, was Spanish ambassador to England. 
His eldest son, a perfect Lothario, and who had the character of the most ac¬ 
complished and successful gallant in Spain, accompanied his father, holding an 
office in the mission. We had often met in London, on the customary foot¬ 
ing of cousins, though there was no real liking between us. Immediately on 
my arrival in England, where I hurried from this interview with ray mother, 
circumstances instructed me that this cousin was the channel of communica¬ 
tion with my mother, in regard to my wife. I repaired to the hotel of my uncle, 
the ambassador. His son was absent, and, as 1 easily learned, on a visit to my 
wife. I bribed his confidential servant, who happened not to have accompanied 
him, to confession. My cousin, during my absence had made frequent visits to 
my wife. Was he then the guilty rival of whom ray mother spoke? I had 
always disliked his cool and crafty character. This thought, connected with the 
baseness of his being a spy against me for my mother, roused me to the purposes 
of fury. I cautiously drew from his servant, lhat he was at that moment en¬ 
gaged hy my mother in a negociation with my wife, to induce her, for a specified 
sum of money, to disavow her marriage with me; and, to crown the negocia¬ 
tion, that he intended, if it were successful, to take her into his own keeping. 
This conversation took place at midnight. 1 took the fleetest horse I could pro¬ 
cure, and put him to his utmost speed on the way to my wife. I gained the 
wood, in which we used to walk, with early dawn. I made for a private gate 
in the rear of the cottage garden. My cousin was coming from the cottage to¬ 
wards this gate, in an undress, as though he had just risen from bed, and hum¬ 
ming a French air, the burden of which was guilty and successful love. A ser¬ 
vant with a carriage appeared to be waiting for him in the highway a little dis¬ 
tance from the gate. My brain was maddened, and the fires of hell raged within 
me. I fiercely challenged him, * What does my gallant cousin here V He 
coolly answered, ‘ To bring thee tidings of thy chaste and fair wife.' Base spy, 
villain, and seducer draw! 1 exclaimed. He drew at the word; and though 
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perfectly cool, and one of the most adroit swordsmen in Europe, and I a mad¬ 
man, and an unpractised fencer, it was ordained, that I should run him through 
the body. As I saw him gasping on the sword, the blood spouting from his 
wound and his mouth, the infernal rage within me yielded to a remorse and 
despair as acute and agonizing. His servant, who had witnessed the aflray, ran 
up. The dying youth extended his hand. * Cousin Bahhazer, God is just, and 
you are avenged. I have this night written a letter, which will explain all, and 
thou wilt see, what thy madness has done.’ Then, turning to the servant, with 
accents faultering in death, he added, *• Testify, that 1 forgive my cousin, and that 
he is innocent.’ A few moments after, in spasms and agonies, which even yet 
haunt my dreams, he expired. 

‘ Alas! I was soon after in prison. My wife and her mother flew to the cell 
of the murderer. In my embrace ray wife feU into strong convulsions, during 
which Ines was bom, and the mother expired. Her mother, driven to furious 
madness by the spectacle, was forcibly borne from my cell; but found means to 
escape from the hands of those who were attempting to bind her, dashed her 
head against the wall of the prison, and in a few moments was brought 
back to my cell a corpse, all covered with blood, a spectacle of inefiable 
horror! ♦*♦♦♦. Behold me changed from what I was but a few hours be¬ 
fore, to a murderer, with my wife and mother stretched before me in this man¬ 
sion of felons. A feeble and wailing infant in the arms of a squalid old woman 
were my only living companions. Do you wonder that I raved, and cursed love, 
and wrath, and sword, and all that used them! Fever and madness delivered 
me from my intolerable agony. More than a month was completely blotted 
from the tablet of my memory. My first perception of consciousness and 
returning sanity was a sense of infantine weakness, and the r^ognition 
of my mother’s countenance in my apartment. For another month I re¬ 
ceived food, when brought me, with the docility of a child, but spake not, nor 
asked or answered questions, and took no more interest in any thing about me, 
than would a statue. A thousand elforts Avere made to arouse me without efiect. 
My infant was brought to my bed, and its wail aroused me to perception. A 
current of recollections whirled through ray brain, tears gushed, and my head 
became cool and relieved. Another, and another month elapsed, and no other 
spectacle recalled me to the living world, hut the sight of my babe. It was 
near a year, before I remembered all that I had been, and what I was. I was 
gradually informed of what I have just related, and that during my insanity I 
had been tried for the murder of my cousin. The tears and entreaties of my 
mother, aided by the dying forgiveness of my cousin, and the testimony of his 
servant, softened the ambassador, and I was acquitted. The letter, to which my 
dying cousin alluded, was read to me. It had been written the evening before 
that fatal morning, and was addressed to my mother. It purported in brief, that 
my wife was Spanish on the mother’s side, and nobly descended; and that he 
had found her so intelligent, beautiful, and incorruptible, that he wondered not at 
the fervor and constancy of my love. He earnestly recommended to my mother 
to receive her as a daughter, and to influence me to bring her to Spain, and there 
resolemnize the marriage. He closed by admitting, tliat this homage to virtue 
bad been extorted from him by his acquaintance with my wife; that he had 
made the acquaintance on the plea of affinity, and that I wished it. He had 
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oommenced the acquaintance by base wishes, and unworthy efforts to acccm- 
})lish them. Thwarted and repulsed, for the first time in his career of seduction, 
he had been forbidden the house, and closed by abhorring his intentions, and 
bearing testimony to worth and purity, which had won even him to the admira¬ 
tion of excellence. 

‘ Such had been the evening act, and such were the morning thoughts of my 
cousin, when I killed him. Imagine my repentance. I took a sacramental 
oath, that I would never again wear arms, that insulted, assailed, in whatever 
form, I would never again shed blood. You are instructed why I was unarmed 
during our journey to Lima. 

‘ My only remaining tie to life was my infant Ines. During the gloomy pe¬ 
riod of my convalescence, I settled my plans for the future. I had seen a fine 
engraving of this estate. It struck me as a fit asylum in which to hide my 
guilt and remorse, and seek peace of mind in its seclusion and repose. My 
mother implored me to return to Spain, but, startled to remorse by the dreadful 
result of her ambitious projects, when she found me inflexible in my purj)Ose, 
she determined to accompany me. Maternal affection had at length gained the 
ascendency in her bosom. We embarked for the new world, and repaired to 
this spot. She aided me in rearing Ines, and three years since paid tlie debt to 
nature. To sootli the grief of my daughter, and give her the advantage of more 
extensive acquaintance with the world, we repaired to Spain, and thence made 
the tour of Europe. We were on our return, when we had the pleasure of ma¬ 
king your acquaintance. We have seen revolution upon revolution, in which 
they who took the sword perished by the sword. But my vow, neitlier to wear 
arms, shed blood, nor resist, has inspired me with an equity and moderation, 
which have influenced my deportment, and have secured me from confiscation, 
pillage, and insult, during all the bloody revolutions both of my parent and 
adopted country. I have been allowed to sell my estates in Spain, and invest 
the proceeds in the British funds, as an additional resource to my daughter, 
when I shall be in the dust. But revolutionary violence has hitherto spared 
me here; and I have also wealth beyond my wishes invested in your free and 
happy country. You have ray sad story; not without its uses, if its moral 
teaches you the inestimable value of early discipline and self control, the natu¬ 
ral results of a peaceful and moderate spirit, and that retirement and repose are 
the grand medicines for a spirit tom by repentance and remorse. One sad 
thought alone remains to weigh upon my heart. In this distracted country, who 
shall protect Ines, when I am no more V 

During this recital, the frame of our host more than once shook with horror, 
and large drops of perspiration gathered on his brow. So much had the narra¬ 
tive visibly cost him, that we were glad, when it closed, and we were sliown to 
our apartments. In other frames of mind, the distant roar of the waterfall 
murmuring on the ear like the remote rolling of the waves on the shore, would 
have lulled me to repose; but the image of Ines, and the tale of her father fur¬ 
nished excitement loo agitating to admit of sleep. Who will protect this angelic 
being when her father is no more, I asked myself, repeating his question, as I 
shifted from side to side ? I will do it, and will ofler myself, as that protector 
the first opportunity. 

Next morning our host, his daughter, and Theodore, seemed alike indisposed. 
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and were pale and silent, or spoke with effort. As we visited the strange city of 
Antisana, and explored the beautiful scenes in the vicinity of the castle, I alone 
was cheerful even to gayety, and was speaker and interpreter for the rest. We 
saw such scenery sleeping beneath the bosom of those stupendous mountains, 
as it would require the pencil of Claude Lorraine, to paint. Rich fields of pas¬ 
turage and grain, and the assemblage of the cultivation and products of all 
climes, with flocks, and herds, and comfortable abodes of husbandmen were 
stretched under our eye, quite to the foot of the mountains, all constituting 
the peaceful domain of our host; and we were visiting various beautiful spots 
under the guidance of the mistress of this sylvan empire. 1 was waiting for the 
chance to be alone with her, and to make my declaration; but the chance that 
day and the following one offered not. 

The third day of our visit all parties seemed to have recovered their spirits 
and gayety; and as we assembled round the breakfast table, Ines proposed to us 
to visit the table summit of Antisana, called ‘ The Lama Peak.’ We all gave 
joyful assent. Mules, servants, provisions, refreshments, every preparation was 
made by the time we rose from breakfast, and we set forth from our coffee, on 
a morning as bright as the first dawn of creation. The scene of softness about 
us glittered with the pt‘arly drops of the morning. The odor of clover and 
acacia greeted our senses. The dogs barked. A thousand birds made the bowers 
vocal, and the servants bounded on their mules, as much exhilarated by the 
scene, as the guests, whom they were preparing to serve. 

We left the town half a league to the right, and soon after began to wind up 
the peak we proposed to surmount. An hour’s ascent brought us in view of 
another cone-shaped summit, hidden from the view of the castle by the tops of 
Antisana. From tliat, immense columns of smoke projecting into the air, gave 
evidence, that it was under the action of central and volcanic fires. This feature 
was alone wanting to the sublimity of the scene. Ines, our philosopher, and 
poet, in exuberant spirits gave us a double zest of our journey, and the prospect, 
by pointing us to the points of view, that were most impressive, and giving 
either their history, or the impressions they had made on her mind. A brighter 
glow animated her face, as mounting above the tierras tempIadaSj we began to 
feel the keen breeze of the Uerra fna. Here our charming Cicerone made us 
remark the savines, junipers, and shrubbery trees, with long lateral branches, 
that marked the new zone. Between the granite and obsidian crags began to 
be seen masses of lichens, from which dripped cool and pellucid water. The 
atmosphere though chill, inspired a concentrated vigor of life, and energy of per¬ 
ception, and the blood coursed through the veins with a new force and rapidity. 
Ines gaily bade us beware of the influence of this elevated region, assuring us, 
that whether it benefitted the heart or not, it mounted into the head, like wine, 
and she begged us to find this apology for aught she might say of volatile or 
frivolous, not befitting the lower country. 

At a point in the path under overhanging cliffs, our host admonished us to 
dismount. Here, sheltered from the breeze, and on the soft moss, we took a 
slight refreshment, and Theodore and myself found the advantage of a glass of 
wine. Unused to such ascents, they were more laborious to us, than these de¬ 
nizens of the mountains. We then changed our summer dress for woolen ca¬ 
potes. Myself and friend looked sufficiently ridiculous to each other in this 
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new mountain garb. Ines, dad too in a capote, laughed as heartily as the rest* 
fortunate in a face and form, which gave her clumsy, and shaggy garb an air of 
masquerade, that heightened the effect of her charms. We turned the sharp 
angle of this crag, and all above us stood forth glittering in snow. On the north¬ 
ern exposures of the crags, and in the sunless glens at our feet were masses 
of snow, while the sunny exposures, separated from these points but a few rods, 
were clothed with the brightest, softest verdure, the very herba mollior somno of 
the Mantuan; and the alpine flowers had a delicacy of hue, and a richness of 
fragrance, that the gaudiest flowers of ^terras calientes wanted. To look down 
upon the lower world was dizzying. The castle of our host, the city, and the 
jdain under our feet looked like a mimic painting. The sultry region of the lower 
world stretched away into a dim immensity, terminated by the distant blue of 
foe vast South Sea. Above us were still Alps upon Alps, the peaks of some 
covered with a dark veil of volcanic smoke, and others with their snows glitter¬ 
ing in the sunbeams. We paused, under the full feeling of sublimity, as we 
surveyed nature in her grandest aspects. * Familiar,’ remarked Ines, ' as this 
scene is to me, I always behold it with sensations, as if seen for the first time, 
and feel the utter poverty of any words, that I possess, to convey what passes in 
my mind.* 

From this view, we entered a thick wood of cedars, descending rapidly to¬ 
wards a valley. Emerging from this wood, the plain of ‘ Lama Peak,* opened 
before us. A number of massive stone cottages, apparently distant a mile from 
each other, and each surrounded with rude erections of stone, that seemed to be 
granges, and outbuildings of the cottages dotted the plain. So strange, almost 
awful, were the grandeur and loveliness of fois green vale in the midst of un¬ 
melting snows, that one would have deemed these erections the creation of en¬ 
chantment, and the abodes of another race of beings, had not the eye caught foe 
peaceful domestic smokes curling from the chimneys, and numerous herds of 
kine, horses, sheep, and lamas grazing, or ruminating about the abodes of their 
owners. We had been told by Ines, that the inhabitants of this plain were all 
aboriginal Peruvians, and direct descendants from the Incas, and she had given 
us such impressions of their amiability, gentleness, and even of their native en¬ 
dowment of mind and heart, that we felt an eager interest to become acquainted 
with them, on their own account, and apart from the curiosity excited by their 
peculiar modes of life, and place of abode. 

We quickened our pace to reach the first cottage, the longest, that appeared 
in our view. As soon as the inmates descried us, they came forth in a b^y to 
welcome Montanos and daughter, of whom they held their possessions. I des¬ 
pair of being able to convey any adequate information of the welcome which 
foey gave their landlord, on this first visit he had made them, since his return 
from Europe. For my part, while they were crowding round Montanos and 
Ines, and while they were relating the incidents of their absence and journeys 
ings, Theodore and I were casting inquisitive glances upon the apartment to 
which we were introduced, rendered cheerful and comfortable by a large fire 
blazing on the hearth, and which the keen air without rendered more necessary 
to us, so recently from the warmer regions below. The apartment was of ample 
dimensions, serving the common purposes of parlour, larder, and kitchen, anda 
number of doors opened from it into what seemed to be bedrooms. The walls 
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were of unplastered stone, but so tight as perfectly to exclude the air, and it had 
the rare advantage, in a Spanish cottage, of being thoroughly lighted and glazed. 
How necessary this was to the comfort of the inhabitants, -was manifested from 
the fact that the sun, recently shining so brightly, was not only now overclouded, 
but a whirlwind of snow was beating against the dwelling, and the verdure of 
a few moments since had given place to a cold and dazzling surface of white¬ 
ness. The floor was strewed with a kind of heath in full flower. The ample 
culinary apparatus was scoured to a lustrous brightness, and the w'hole aspect 
within was not unlike an ample farming establishment in my own country, and 
inihe remote interior, fifty years since. Comfort, neatness, and abundance were 
marked upon the whole internal establishment. 

But far the most interesting appendages to the cottage were the indwellers 
themselves. It is not often that the genuine red men of the American conti¬ 
nent seem handsome in the eyes of the Anglo-Americans. The father and 
mother of thisfainily, though advanced in years, were among the most venerable 
and interesting heads of families, that I have seen. Even their dress, partly of 
tanned skins, and surmounted with capotes of fine lama wool, had an air of 
grace and dignity. Besides them, the family consisted of a son and a daughter 
and some free hired Indians, who aided them to till their ground, and tend their 
flocks. The daughter, in presence of any other woman but Ines, would have 
been called beautiful. A slight copper tinge gave the only indication of her be¬ 
longing to the race of aboriginals. Her tall, slender form had that grace and 
delicacy of moulding, that I have seen, in its utmost extent, only among that 
people. In her countenance was the sensitive sadness, stamped so indelibly 
upon that ill-fated generation; and yet, kindled as it was to gladness; by the ar^ 
rival of guests so loved, there was mingled with it the true expression of the 
poet’s joy of grief. Her appearance altogether was so lovely and gentle, and 
above her condition, that our feelings were instantly called out towards her, as 
to a legitimate descendant of the daughters of the sun. Ines had bade us be¬ 
ware of our hearts; and I assured Theodore, in a whisper, that, with Ctesar, if I 
could not boast the conquest of Ines, my next choice would be this descendant 
of the Incas. Her brother, too, had a form and countenance so superior to his 
rank, that these shepherd people seemed indicated by nature neither to toil nor 
to spin. 

It was worth a journey to Antisana, were it only to become acquainted with 
these people of the Lama Peak ; for all the families, allied by blood and mar¬ 
riage, had already assembled to pass the evening with us in the establishment 
of this the common patriarch of the dwellers in that plain. The same delicacy 
of form, the same grace and elegance, the same expression of mingled pensive¬ 
ness and cheerfulness, marked every countenance. Such courtesy, and kind¬ 
ness, and affection, to each other! Such harmony in their gentle tones of voice! 
Such piety to the aged pair, whom they regarded as their common father! Such 
grateful and ineffable gladness in their welcome to our party ! Never did I par¬ 
take of a more delicious supper, than that of this evening. We were seated 
round an immense circular table, spread in rustic abundance, with variety of 
every thing, which the flocks, and the dairy, and their fields could furnish, among 
whi^ were delicious strawberries and cream. The tale and jest, and the 
laugh were none the less cheerful, as the storm of mingled wind, rain, sleet, and 
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snow beat against the windows with violence, and a bright fire blazed on the 
hearth within. 

As we formed a broad circle round the evening fire, after supper, instead of 
Peruvian songs and a dance, with which it was their custom to celebrate these 
family unions, when none but their own people were present, Montanos pro¬ 
posed that we should listen for a few moments to the history of the people, 
whose hospitality we were sharing. 

The venerable patriarchal cottager waited not the importunity of repeated iiv- 
vitation, but at once commenced his narrative. * You see before you descend* 
ants, in the language of our pagan forefathers, of the children of the sun. We 
are Christians.* (He paused a moment, and devoutly crossed himself) ‘ This 
blessing, which mitigates all suffering, and teaches us to bear oppression, we 
owe to our oppressors. Be it prejudice, or not, we so think of our forefathers, 
that we intermarry only among our own people. We are the second generation, 
who have inhabited the plain of the Lama Peak. We have abandoned one 
line of our race, as having intermarried with the Spaniard. We do not extend 
this interdict to republican Peruvians, who acknowledge our rights, and the 
equality of our race. Slaves as our fathers were, the proud Spaniard showed 
an unworthy propensity to intermarry with us. Perhaps they remembered that 
we were descended from the Incas. Perhaps they found their slaves possessing 
some interest of person or manners. My mother was considered the most beau¬ 
tiful of the race, after the elder daughter of the last Inca. My father was her 
cousin, and wrought in the mines of her master, who offered her marriage. 
She loved her cousin, the slave, and hated her master, the tyrant. Being pressed 
to an odious union with the latter, she consulted the governor of Antisana, who 
was of Indian extraction, and favored our race, and who fortunately happened to 
be at the time at Cuzco, where my mother’s master resided. He spoke to her 
of the asylum of this plain, which had never been marked with Spanish foot¬ 
print. They were privately married, and conducted by the governor by night 
to Antisana, and thence to this plain. The master sought the fugitives in every 
direction, with the vindictive eagerness of slighted love. But he found tljem not. 
They brought, thanks to the governor, flocks and herds to this sequestered place, 
and in these regions of storm, where summer and winter interchange every day 
in the year, they multiplied to thousands. They built this cottage, and toiled in 
peace, for no Spaniard had found the way to this eagle’s nest; and they, con¬ 
tent with looking down upon the verdure of the scorched tierras calientes, never 
descended to them. In the simple abundance furnished by their labors they lived 
in love and repose to extreme old age. A son and daughter were the only fruit 
of their union. I am the son, and my sister is married to the possessor of the 
cottage at the other extremity of this plain. I had cousins, a brother and sister, 
slaves to another noble family in Cuzco. The sister was destined for a Spanish 
union, but through the governor of Antisana, they had heard of the happy 
asylum of my father. Abhorring to mix their blood with that of their oppres¬ 
sors, they secretly fled, come up to these heights, and claimed our hospitality. 
The first sight of my charming kinswoman pierced me to the heart (His an¬ 
cient wife here nodded a cordial assent.) We were married, my sister to my 
cousin, and his sister to roe, by the governor’s confessor. We swore never to 
descend to the tierras calierUeSf and we have kept our word, and the earth knows 
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none happier than we have been. We are content with the abundance of our 
flocks and herds, our fruits and our fields; and, thanks to our beloved senor, the 
tax-gatherer, or the oppressor, or the soldier have never been up to pollute 
our soil with their footsteps. We know nothing, except by vague rumor, of the 
oloody commotions of the lower world. Our prospect, though always the same, 
still elevates our thoughts. The monte del fuego never intermits its smoky co¬ 
lumns. The snows above us never melt. The verdure below never fades. 
The peaks never cease to invoke our thoughts to heaven. Our mutual afiection 
and tranquillity are as unchanging, as this nature about us; and all the dwellers 
in this plain constitute but one family. As though Providence smiled upon our 
little world, the number of the sons and daughters of the dwellers of the plain is 
equal, and they are mutually and reciprocally pledged to each other as soon as 
they are of age. We number already eight cottages. I have married four sons 
and as many daughters. Our cousin has furnished the same number of unions, 
and we have a number of children who are waiting the nuptial benediction. In¬ 
termediate between the cottages is our burial ground, in a deep and sheltered 
valley, and the sweetest and the gayest spot in our abode. There we meet for 
the instruction of our children, our festivals, our songs, dances, and worship. 
There, reposing in the hope of the resurrection of the just, we mean to sleep to¬ 
gether. Strangers, when you descend to the tierras calientes^ the world of am¬ 
bition and gold, declare that you can no where find more love, truth, and con¬ 
tentment, than on the Lama Peak.’ 

The softest mats, and a bedroom perfumed with flowering branches of heath, 
invited my young friend and myself to repose. But we slept not, for we were 
too much interested in the incidents of the day and the evening, not to review 
them in a long conversation. We agreed that we had seen no place for a her¬ 
mitage to compare with this, and no faces, but that of Ines, to compare in inte* 
rest with these daughters of the sun. Theodore slept, while meditating an ode 
on the occasion, and I slept, while planning what would be the most opportune 
occasion on the morrow to declare my love to Ines. 

After a breakfast not less delicious than our supper, we resolved to visit the 
burial ground, or, as it was phrased in their dialect, * the Valley of Sleep.’ 
The storm had passed. The snows bad disappeared, and the plain glittered in 
the brightest verdure of cloudless sunshine, and the valley was as calm and fra¬ 
grant, as though it had never felt any but the softest vernal airs. We all set 
forth together, Montanos leading the mother, and Theodore the daughter of our 
host, while Ines, as usual, leaned on my arm. The rest were assorted accord¬ 
ing to their consummated or destined unions, and we commenced our prome¬ 
nade to the Valley of Sleep. We trod on a sward of clover and strawberries. 
Flocks and herds grazed beside our path. About us were smiling fields and 
hedge enclosures. By such a promenade we reached this beautiful spot, so 
willow-skirted, so green and sheltered, so genial in its spring-like temperature. 
To reach it we descended a basin so deep, that mountains, snow wreaths, vol¬ 
cano, and all the sublime, as well as the harsh and forbidding of the plain pros¬ 
pect above, were excluded. It was a narrow valley planted with innumerable 
trees and shrubs and grapes, a bower of verdure and shade, on which was the 
hum of bees and the songs of birds. Here and there a marble slab marked with 
ks circle and cross indicated the sleeping places of those of the plain, that had 
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already here attained the rest of the sepulchre. In the centre was a kind of 
summer house, neatly built of porphyritic stone, covered with luxuriant honey¬ 
suckle, and fitted up even to sumptuousness, and we were told that it had been 
prepared by the taste and at the expense of Ines. It was the school, the library, 
the ball room, and the chapel of this unique people; and it now contained, beside 
the visitants, every dweller of the plain. Never was there a union of so many 
people apparently more gay and happy. A dance had already commenced to 
a native Peruvian air, which they sang in chorus, the ram des vaches of these 
mountaineers, and right glad was I to witness Theodore leading out the daughter 
of our host as a partner. 

While they were thus occupied, and their parents and Montanos looking on 
delighted, I requested Ines, who had excused herself from sharing in their 
amusement, to make the circuit of the little vale with me. She consented, and 
with her wonted frankness put her arm within mine, and we first walked to 
read the inscriptions on the monuments of the place. They signified, that the 
sleepers below had all died young, containing no more than the name and age 
of the deceased, and the afifecting request to pray for their souls! * What an 
idea,’ remarked Ines, * and how wide from the common associations with the 
sepulchre, to make this the place of their dances and songs, their innocent 
loves, and their bridal festivities! What a place in which to bring the young 
to their first lessons of instruction! Yet, pensive as their countenances always 
seem, these are the happiest people I know, and they seem nowhere so happy 
as here. How free they are from ambition, and envy, and avarice, and the 
thousand tormenting passions of the lower world! If I should survive my dear 
father, (and as she said this, the tears started,) here I have thought of ascending 
to pass the remainder of my days.* 

^ In regard to that point,’ I replied, ‘ I have long wished a confidential con¬ 
versation with you. Will you allow me such a privilege of friendship ?* My 
heart palpitated, and my voice trembled, but the ice was broken, ai^d I waited 
her reply. 

She hesitated a moment, while the lilies and roses chased each other across 
her countenance. She then answered, ‘Why should I not? Your nature is 
loo noble to allow you to make an unworthy use of the indulgence.’ 

‘ Dearest Ines, you flatter me infinitely by this confidence. But summon all 
your indulgence, for I shall put it, I fear, to a severe test. I hope you will reply 
with as much frankness as I question, for there can be nothing in your pure 
thoughts, that it would not honor you to divulge. Say then, dearest Ines, for I 
am coming to my point at once, has your father, have you, who have rejected 
the suit of so many lovers, determined, that no future one shall be received ? If 
the question is too close or painful, be silent, and I shall consider myself an¬ 
swered.’ She blushed celestial rosy red, and was silent for a moment, visibly 
struggling for self possession. When she had obtained it, she friendly answered, 
^ Neither my father nor myself have come to any such determination. All my 
rejections, as you are pleased to term tliem, might have been accounted for on 
other grounds.’ 

‘ I thank you a thousand times for this generous and direct explicitness. It 
is what I expected of you. You have relieved my heart of a load of apprehen* 
pion. One question more. Does your father share your thoughts on this point?* 
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* You are indeed pressing. Can you suppose that I have any thoughts to 
conceal from my father ? Of whom else could 1 make a confidant V 

* I will question you again. Must the fortunate person be noble, distinguish¬ 
ed, of your own nation, and a Catholic?’ 

* You are a severe catechist, and propose too many questions under one, 
(But she smiled, to soften the chiding tone in which this was said.) Have I 
authorized you to suppose that you can draw me into a delineation of the kind 
of lover I will admit V 

* Whenever you find me officiously trenching too far on the friendship with 
which you have honored me, let me know, by turning the conversation on 
another subject.’ 

‘ I see you must have your way. Well then, I admit again, were my choice 
in my power, it would be founded entirely on personal character. If the per¬ 
son were religious in any form, sincere, high principled, entirely moral, of es¬ 
tablished consistency and firmness, intelligent and honorable, I would raise no 
objections on the score of his birth, nation, or his dififering from me in religious 
profession. I have travelled, you know; and beside being something of a cos¬ 
mopolite, am the daughter of a stern republican.’ 

*• Thank you again and again! Every response relieves me from a weight of 
doubts and fears. 1 tremble to approach a still more searching question.’ 

* Have 1 then become so formidable ? Is there any thing in a timid girl in 
the valley of sleep, brought to confession by yourself, to alarm you ?’ 

* Indeed there is. I would as soon storm a battery, or enter the deadly breach, 
as ask some questions I shall now propose.’ 

* Come on, Sir, and be encourag^. I will look as little terrible as possible.’ 
(But at the moment her voice trembled, and she was as pale as death.) 

* Must the person in question be opulent ?’ 

*I answer, no. If I thought him mercenary, I should not bestow a second 
thought upon him. Had the person the other attributes, I have enumerated, 
and were he above the suspicion of seeking me for my expectations, his being 
without fortune would be nothing against him. You are aware that I have no 
inducement to desire more fortune.’ 

* One question further. Is this beau ideal, this rare and difficult assemblage 
of excellencies, to be sought over the four quarters of the globe, or has the thrice 
fortunate personage been seen and selected ? I should not dare disclose his 
good fortune to him, through fear it would turn his head.’ 

* Since yon have already extracted so much, I may as well confess all. I 
have seen the person. My heart has made the selection. I have no fear that 
the knowledge of it would turn bis head. At my first acquaintance, I hoped to 
inspire a reciprocal affection. I have but too much reason to suspect that I 
am as indifferent to him, as he is dear to me. I have trusted the secret of my 
heart to your honor.’ 

This singular frankness perplexed me, and produced a vague tremor, that 
there was some mistake between us. I reassured myself by the conviction, 
that the love of Ines, and her mode of avowing it, might be as strange as the 
place and people, and as unique as her character. I proceeded in the yet un- 
•haken eo^dence that 1 was the happy person to vrhem she waa making thia 
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indirect avowal. I continued^ * I should be infinitely happy to have the power 
of bringing two such hearts together. 

‘I do not doubt you,* she answered in a faultering voice, which trembled 
with irrepressible emotion. * 1 have laid open my heart before you, because 1 
believe you have a controlling influence in the case. It was therefore I permit¬ 
ted this interview. It is therefore I have made these disclosures. I have a 
hundred times resolved to make them unasked. But whenever confession was 
on my lips, the palpitation of my heart, my want of courage forbade. You 
have led me to the eflbrt. Your generous nature will neither misinterpret it, 
or make an improper use of it.* 

‘ How happy, thrice happy that man must be! Name, divine Ines, the too 
fortunate person, and I pledge you that all the supposed influence I have over 
him, shall be exerted to bring him to your feet.* 

I was framing in my brain the happiest form of declaration, and was men¬ 
tally discussing the propriety of going on my knees. Nevertheless, I determined 
on the luxury of extorting from her generous nature my very name, before I 
responded. Before I had settled what further to say or do, her countenance 
changed, and her eyes filled. ‘ Tell me,* she exclaimed, in a voice almost in¬ 
articulate with emotion, which she struggled no longer to suppress, ‘ Oh tell me! 
May he not have thought me careless and cold, as 1 have thought him? May 
not the same cause have produced the same eflect upon both ? Oh! tell me 
that Theodore loves me!’ 

It may not have been your lot to be present at a fatal duel. Tbe etiquette, 
you know, is for the person who has received the shot, to deport himself, as 
though he were not touched. I too had courage enough not to allow the beau¬ 
tiful urchin to discover what she had done. Like Caesar, I thought of folding 
my mantle gracefully, to break my fall. I was going in the next sentence to 
have oflfered hand and heart on my knees, and my fair daughter had all along 
shown me only filial piety, and had wished me to make interest for my friend, 
and had not a thought of myself. 

Oh vanity ! I inly exclaimed, take medicine, and think no more to compre¬ 
hend the female heart. So then it was tbe slighted Damon, after all, that was 
the man. Good natured as I am, I could hardly for the moment avoid wishing 
him, as the father confessor phrased it, to Sathanos. After swallowing tbe 
sweet and bitter fancies, that I had been chewing at the same moment, until 
they almost strangled me, seeing my changed countenance, she changed her 
tone, and asked me if I were ill. The question recalled my pride. Ancient 
Monogamist of forty-two, it communed with me, save thyself from hanging. 
Thank God, thou wert not yet on thy knees. She has not yet divined the ex¬ 
tent of thy folly. Console thyself in any way. Chew tobacco and sing psalms. 
If there be another vain sinner on the earth, let him place himself in my pre¬ 
dicament, and sweat and be cured. Here had I been debating the point for 
months, whether it were better to marry, or not to marry, never doubting a 
moment, that the election was with me. Then I had so often pitied and ridi¬ 
culed Theodore, and discussed with him her blindness and caprice in preferring 
me to him! How could I ever look him in the face again? This cornea, 
whispered repentance, of being proud of vows of monogamy, and mentally 
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breaking them. After all, her heart had all along been in the right place to¬ 
wards him who was so lavish of his blood for her. I attempted to mitigate 
the spasms of my agony by cursing pretty faces, and bright eyes, and huge 
castles and fortunes, and splendid scenery, and all the baits of the destroyer. 
To the repeated questions of my tormentor^ if I were suddenly taken ill, I would 
have answered, but my throat was dry, and my voice clung to my jaws, as 
though I had been struck with cynanche maligna. At length, heaven be 
praised, I was able to stand bolt erect, and firmly to answer, that it was only a 
slight spasm in the chest to which I was subject, and 1 begged her to finish her 
obliging confessions. 

‘ Obliging !* she answered, surprised at the emphasis of the term, ‘^do you re¬ 
pent having drawn a confiding girl to a frankness, which she has trusted to your 
ear, as to a father’s.’ She went on to explain that she was aware, from the 
first hour of her acquaintance with Theodore, that he regarded me as a father. 
Indeed, she had at first thought me such. His first pernicious verses had made 
their way to her heart. Every nearer view of him had deepened the impression. 
She became confused in his presence, and fearful that, by some mistake of action 
or word, she should lose his good opinion. His conduct at the affair of-Quindice 
had increased her admiration, and won a gratitude and affection that she could 
no longer control. All her hopes now rested in the possibility that be might, 
notwithstanding his seeming indifference, have been influenced by considerations 
not unlike hers. Her secret was now with me; I could use it as I thought best. 
At any rate she was sure of my consideration and honor, and that I would take 
no step in the case that would sink her in his esteem or her own. 

These precious confessions had been uttered in a hurried and painful tone, 
and with a downcast face. But suddenly raising her eyes, she exclaimed, 

‘ Heavens! you are ill. How pale you are! we must call help immediately ;* 
and she showed the most unaffected concern for me. I writhed, in truth, as 
though under an incipient attack of cholera, well content to escape the searching 
scrutiny of her eye under this pretext. I confessed, groaning the while, that 
my spasm had returned; but that, though in great pain just now, it was an 
indisposition that would soon pass away. 

She flew to advertise the party that I was taken suddenly ill, and proposed 
returning to the cottage of our host immediately. Forthwith Montanos, 
Theodore, the whole party were around me, and the lovely daughters of the 
sun manifesting the most touching sympathy, while the mothers were proposing 
a dozen potions and cordials in a breath. But Theodore was still the most con¬ 
cerned and filial of all. Ines on one side, and he on the other, would fain have 
led me back to the cottage, as though I were in the feebleness of second infancy. 
1 somewhat moodily, and as if a little cross with my spasms, handed them off, 
remarking that, though 1 suflfered a good deal, and must be allowed to groan, 1 
was not too feeble to walk without aid. 

Well, we arrived at the cottage, and 1 escaped from the officious and affec¬ 
tionate persecution of all, by requesting to be permitted to retire to bed. There, 
left by request to myself, I turned some hundreds of times from side to side, 
apostrophizing myself; * Thou art well punished, renowned monogamist Thou 
hast heturd and believed that ladies are caught with impudent assurance, and espe¬ 
cially a red coat, as mackerel with a colored rag. I doubt not that it is so with 
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novel reading, boarding-school girls of the mob-million stamp. But confess that 
the maxim does not always hold. For such faces and eyes as those those of Ines, if 
ever I grow young again, commend me to blank verse, your pale-faced heroes, and 
the lackadaisical.’ Then 1 moralized, that in thirty years, nay in twenty, Ines 
would lose her brilliance, and become in the end, like the Indian mother whom 
her husband represented to have been once so beautiful. I repeated what Lucian 
has said about the skull of Helen, and the Greek beauties that set the world on 
fire. Then her immense fortune, which, now it had slipt through my fingers, 
Satan began to tempt me by representing as a matter of serious loss, I come 
over, by insisting to myself that I was not mercenary, and not so old and 
miserly as to grieve for the loss of doubloons. No, no, lie still, sir, and resume 
tho ancient honors of monogamy and Platonism; leaving the wooing of pretty 
faces to younger and more fortunate lads, who have pale faces and make verses. 
So 1 left off tossing, and held down my eyelids with my fingers. 

While I was so struggling for sleep that the very effort would have kept me 
awake, in came my unconscious Damon, to torment me with affectionate in¬ 
quiries after my health. ‘ Leave me,’ said I pettishly, ‘ all I want is sleep.’ It 
seemed as though the light of the morning would never dawn. But it did come, 
and 1 made an effort and arose, and when we assembled at breakfast, declared 
myself well, though they all affirmed that my looks disavowed my words, and 
all began again to torment me with pity, and the proffer of medicine. I stole, 
however, a glance in the face of the divine Ines, and was sensible, from her 
fiushed cheek and languid eye, that she had slept as little as I had. I saw, too, 
that she expected that, as soon as might be, I should instruct my ward, that if 
he was smitten with the Peruvian heiress, he need no longer expend his senti¬ 
ments and sorrows in elegiac verse, for she had taken care to let me know that 
her father shared all her partiality for my friend. 

I dare say that my breakfast of that morning was of dyspeptic tendency, for 
I neither masticated or relished it. But after breakfast, casting about me in 
regard to my remaining duties, I reflected that I might still make out a ci»e of 
noble paternal mediation, and disinterested regard for my friend. So I asked him 
to walk with me for a little private conversation, before we resumed our descent 
to Antisana. What a look of mingled confidence and solicitude Ines gave me, 
as Theodore followed me from the door! 

We were abroad by ourselves, and Theodore evidently expecting some im¬ 
portant disclosure. It was almost as difficult a matter to break, all things 
considered, as my intended declaration of yesterday. My first thoughts were 
the heritage of Adam. * I am betrayed to no one; I may as well win the second 
palm of magnanimity, if 1 may not obtain the wreath of love. I will make a 
show of voluntary resignation of my pretensions to him.’ Even this alternative, 
1 saw, had its difficulties, and would betray me. But, to be serious, I may as 
well avow it as not. I summoned the man, and aroused myself to my own 
original generosity of feeling. I placed before me the real worth, the felt ex¬ 
cellence of my friend, and the compatibility of this affair in every point of view. 
I looked in upon the loved and broken down family of Theodore, and my heart, 
warmed with a holier, sublimer feeling than all the flames that have scorched 
hearts from Delilah and Helen down to the heroine of the last novel. 

* Well, Theodore, what do you think? (and, after all, I was obliged to use an 
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effort like him who is compeUed to mount the drop.) I have sad news in re¬ 
gard to our poor lues.* 

He started, and turned pale. * What! any misfortune to her ? we just parted 
from her in perfect health.’ 

* Yes, but the dear creature has confessed to me that she is dying with unre¬ 
quited love.* 

* My dear friend, for God’s sake, do not jest on such a subject. I am sorry to 
say you look ill; I have perceived it ever since you was confidential with her 
yesterday. You cannot have been so unjust to her and yourself, as to haye 
thrown away that priceless gem.’ 

Just so, Theodore, and you may have it, merely for the picking up, if you 
will.* 

‘ My dear friend, do not, I pray you, trifle with my feelings in this way. 
Make any other experiment on me, but spare me this trial.’ 

‘ Come now, Theodore,’ I said, forcing a smile, and veiling my real vexation 
under the semblance of a stoical indifference, * do not expire under the rapture, 
ail her tenderness to me, dear child! has been that of a dutiful daughter 
to a good old father. She dreamed that I had your heart in keeping, and has 
imagined all along, that 1 was wooing for you, when, as you know already, I 
have had no thought but for myself In a word, she cares not a rush alraut 
me, except in a pious and filial way, and she loves you, and confessed it, to 
desperation. There; my heart is unburdened, and there is the whole truth, 
upon my honor. I am not yet betrayed. All 1 ask is, that my secret may 
be kept. 

This asseveration, so made, won his conviction. Afrer such a pause, and such 
a struggle as might have been expected from his nature, he resumed, with as 
much calmness as his palpitation would admit, * I can never be that traitor 
to friendship, to claim the love of her, whom such a friend has loved. 

* Away, Theodore, with these misplaced heroics, and descend for once from 
the stilts of tragedy to common sense. Would you kill the dear girl, without 
benefiting me ? Next to marrying her myself, of which, good soul, she never 
once dreamed, I should wish to see her marry you. Indeed, all things con¬ 
sidered, you are infinitely the more proper husband. You know, I have told 
you so before. What an admirable thing, too, for your family! I shall have 
fulfilled, perforce, all my obligations to them, and this union will redeem your 
fortune and theirs.’ 

* My dear friend, do not hold me so base as to think of money at this time 
How can you associate such mercenary thoughts with Ines ?’ 

‘ Pshaw! There you are mounted on your heroics again. My word for it, 
you wiU become a keen, calculating, money-saving, New-England husband 
in one year from this. But let us return. Her little heart is bursting with 
love and curiosity. You see the way before you. Kill her, if you will, that 
you may put the death to metre. I have discharged a hard duty, and am once 
more a free man and a monogamist’ 

Dixi. 1 have given you the plot and catastrophe of my tragi-comedy. I 
may add, by way of historical appendix, that on the return to the castle of 
Montanos, the mules of Theodore and Ines often jostled each other, they rode 
67 
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80 dose together in the winding and narrow path down the mountains; and 1 
could now and then discover that they looked at each other, as the Kentuckians 
say, mighty particular. Well, thought I, my doves, this is your day. I, too, 
have had mine. Let me not indulge the feelings of the animal in the manger. 
Dear ones, yon are as good as you are beautiful, and fitted to each other, and 
you are worthy of your happiness. 

It followed, as a matter of course, that Theodore had an explanation with 
Montanos, who, having become attached to him almost as soon as his daughter, 
would not be expected to raise objections to receiving, as a son-in-law, the man 
whom his daughter loved, and whom both father and daughter recognised as 
having saved their lives. The venerable Spaniard gave his daughter to my 
fnend with tears of joy. In a few days afterward they were married, I giving 
away Theodore, as father and guardian. Never was such a day as that of their 
espousals at Antisana. The poor were feasted at a hundred tables, as in the 
days of the Roman Emperors. All insolvent debtors were discharged from the 
prison. Bonfires were kindled upon the peaks above. Even the ‘ children of 
the Sun’ infringed their resolves for once, and came down from the Lama Peak, 
to kiss their young lady bride. Each marriageable girl of their number cat^ 
tied back to their plain a bridal portion. I was loaded with undeserved grati¬ 
tude for the meditorial part which I had borne in the affair, and could have bad 
three estates, without the asking, for what Ines always affected to consider my 
paternal services. In fact, she always looked divinely upon me, often decla¬ 
ring that she owed her happiness to me! Theodore, amiable, modest even to 
diffidence, bore his faculties and acquisitions with characteristic meekness. 
The parents of Theodore, the whole family, in fact, emigrated and settled at 
Antisana, and are already so dear to Montanos, that he has become a cheerful 
old man. The Spaniard and the New-England man are perfectly amalgama¬ 
ted. Before a couple of years a grandson and granddaughter visited the family; 
and there is no happier union, perhaps, on the globe than that of these fiimi- 
lies so different in birth, education, and religion. Whenever 1 find vanity gei^ 
minating again in my bosom, 1 remember the confession of the Lama Peak, 
and find at least a temporary cure. I sometimes contradict the slander, that 
all women are caught with impudence and a red rag, and if I am reappointed 
to my mission in Peru, shall, probably, at the earnest request of Theodore and 
IneSi return, and end my days in the sublime abode of Antisana. 
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THE BURNING OF THE SlflPS. 

A 8TORY OF THE R E V O L U T I O If . 

(Concluded from page 357.) 


CHAPTER IIL 

Our travellers had not proceeded half a mile, when they per- 
-ceived the road thronged with a motley and unusual cavalcade. 
There were wagons and carts, horses and men on foot, loaded 
with all sorts of household furniture, beds, bureaus, pork-tubs, 
looking-glasses, and cider-barrels, accompanied with women, 
children, and cattle, hurrying along in eager and ludicrous confu¬ 
sion, as if Bordentown had been warned, like Sodom of old, and 
her people were flying to some Zoar for refuge and safety. The 
foremost party informed Jonathan, that Sir William Howe had sent 
his whole fleet and army to take possession of Bordentown, and 
spoil its inhabitants ; to which information, an old man solemnly 
added, “ I told Squire Smallhead so last fall, when our hogs turn¬ 
out so heavy, that the enemy would hear of it, and never rest 
till th^ had every pound in their clutches. I knew it would 
be 80 .” 

“ But how did you become apprized of the intended attack ?” 

‘‘ Oh ! the Squire found it out and told us. So we thought wtf 
had no time to lose. We’ll cheat them, the CTeedy thieves, yet.” 

Jonathan heard pretty much the same tale from each party. 
Just as he was entering the village, he met a man running at full 
speed, and frightened out of his senses. It was with some 
difficulty he was brought to a parley. 

“ Why, Simon, what ails thee ?” 

‘‘ Turn round for your life—^run.” 

“ But why ? what is the matter ?” 

“ The English have come, and killed all the people, and hung 
Squire Smallhead up before his own door, for impertence and 
sass.” 

“ That’s impossible, Simon. Some one has made fim of thee 
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Squire Small head has no impudence for those who are able to 
punish it. Who told thee ?” 

“ Betty Meek.” 

“ Betty has been running her riggs on thee.” 

Jonathan was quietly resuming his journey, without observing 
the horror and fear depicted on rSathaniel’s countenance. “ Stop 
Jonathan, let me alight —let me and as he gasped and extended 
his mouth to its maximum size, his nostrils opened and swelled, 
and he looked more like a frightened horse, than a human being. 

“ Nonsense ! why, Nathaniel, there’s nothing to alarm thee. 
Did thee not hear that Squire Sinallhcad had remained. Depend 
upon it, there is no danger. Beside, we have heard no firing. 
Smallhead has sent these people off that he may remain behind, 
and brag and bluster. Be sure, had there been danger, he would 
have led tlie retreat.” 

These arguments, with the heme of getting his goods cheap 
in the present disturbed state of things, induced Nathaniel to 
proceed. 

It was June, 1778. Sir William Howe had passed the winter 
in Philadelphia, and Washington with his army at Valleyforge. 
The latter, penetrating his enemy’s design to evacuate PhUa- 
delphia, as he did only eighteen days later, had despatched Gene¬ 
ral Maxwell into New-Jersey, his native state, in order to raise 
the militia, and be prepared to harrass the enemy’s march, should 
he retreat that way. 

Captain M‘Caulley, with his company, of which Vallette was 
Lieutenant, and which numbered about sixty men, had been de¬ 
tached by Maxwell, to take possession of Bordentown; ostensibly 
to protect a fleet of about twenty vessels, which had been sent 
thither when the British entered Philadelphia, but really to stir 
up and embody the militia, and keep an eye on the movements 
below. The fleet consisted of two frigates, belonging to Congress, 
not quite finished, and unarmed, and eighteen or twenty merchant 
vessels. M‘Caulley’s whole force, including one hundred militia¬ 
men, amounted to one hundred and sixty men. As these were 
very insufficient to man the ships, he nad moored them close 
undfer the bank of the river, and erected on it, here unusually high 
for the Delaware, a breastwork, which afforded a pretty sure pro¬ 
tection for his men. 

On their arrival before Amos Smith’s store, our fnends alighted; 
and while Jonathan made haste in search of Vallette, Natnaniel 
entered the store to make his purchases. He found Amos in 
confusion, his shelves emptied, and their contents piled for re¬ 
moval on the counter. 

“ Well, how’s thee do, Amos ?” 

Why, well, Nathaniel—how’s thee^ and thy wife 
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Why, well too, thank thee, how’s thine ?” 

« She^s well.” 

Thee’s in confusion here ?” 

Yes, Squire Smallhead says I must move my goods.” 

The Squire seems to be the greatest man in Bordentown. 
Between thee and me, Amos, I should not like it mentioned so 
that the Squire should come to hear of it; so thee’l say nothing 
about it. He and me has dealens. But to my notion, he is the 
greatest fool, as well as greatest man, so to speak, in the whole 
town, and Jonathan Richie says, though about that I don’t know, 
that he is also the biggest coward. So may be his opinion is not 
worth much in the matter.” 

“ I know something of the Squire too. But every body says, 
that Sir William Howe, so called, has been meditating an attack 
on Bordentown all winter, and he has taken great pains to learn 
every thing that goes on here.” 

“ Well, out why need thee care ; thee never took any part. I 
never have been able to guess which way thy wishes take.” 

“ No, nor I either ! for I dori*t care. But then I sold Captain 
M‘Caulley, so called, seven and a quarter yards of buff and blue 
cloth, and if thee will believe me, he had it made into a regimental 
suit.” 

Nathaniel was horrified—“ Why, Amos, how could thee do so ?” 

“ Why, he did not tell me what he wanted with them.” 

“ But thee might have been sure what he would do with them. 
This must be laid before the meeting.” 

“ I shall take it very unkind in thee, if thee does so, Nathaniel. 
It would not be friendly.” 

“Well, if thee be more cautious in future, and remember the 
friendship in our dealens ; thee sees, Amos, why maybe I will not 
expose thee, though thee deserves it. I want some cloth, thee 
sees, and I must expect thee to let me have it cheap.” 

“ Che^ ! these times—well, thee shall have it as low as I can 
afford. There now, there’s the very thine for thee. Joshua Col¬ 
lins bought a coat off that, last week. Thee shall have that”— 
(stroking the cloth down with his open hand)—“ thee shall have 

that at-it cost me one pound eight, sterling money—thee shall 

have it at cost. Just feel it. ’Tis a beautiful piece of goods. 
Come, we’ll say one pound eight for that.” 

“ One pound eight! w'hy it is the dearest cloth I ever bought 
at that price.” Here Natnaniel thrust his hand into his immense 
waistcoat pocket, and drew it out full of silver and gold coin, 
which, after picking firom among it a small memorandum, he re- 
tiumed into their reservoir. Amos’ eyes opened and glistened with 
delight at the unusual sight. Coin was rarely seen at that day, and 
the Continental paper was sadly depreciated. Nothing induced 
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jLmos to receive these ‘ rags,’* as they were called, in payment for 
his wares, but the law which made them a legal tender, and im¬ 
posed certain fearful penalties on those who, by refusing to re¬ 
ceive, injured the credit of the national currency. He generally 
contrived to indemnify himself, by laying double prices upon his 
goods when he expected to be paid in paper. The sight of the 
silver soon reduced the price. “ Well, Nathaniel, thee shall have 
it at one pound six. I shall lose by it; but thee’s an old 
customer.” 

“ That is quite too much, yet,” said Nathaniel, accidentally 
striking his hand upon the pocket, till the money jingled again. 

“ Will thee say one pound four ?” 

“ I see we shall not bargain,” said Nathaniel, returning his me¬ 
morandum to his pocket, and turning to leave the store. 

“ Well, one pound three, then.” 

“ Say one pound,” said Nathaniel, pausing at the door and looking 
over his shoulder. Amos hesitated. Nathaniel ran his hand through 
the silver, as he exclaimed, “Come, Amos, thee won’t stand on trifles 
with an old friend.” The gold conquered, and before half an hour had 
elapsed Nathaniel had, by the same means, made a large purchase, at 
a price which Amos really could not afford, except for hard money. 
The whole being completed, and the goods deposited in the wagon, 
Nathaniel very deliberately relumed the silver into his pocket, 
and taking an immense roll of continental paper from his pocket, 
(in those days it was carried in sheets,) cut from it with a pair of 
Amos’ scissors the sum due to him, and calmly bid him “ farewell.” 
At first Amos was too much surprised and horrorslricken to re¬ 
monstrate : just, however, as the purchaser was leaving his store 
be found: words—“ But stop—surely—Nathaniel—I sold for 
silver.” 

“ What put that in thy head, I never said I would pay silver.” 

“ No, but thee as much as said so by thy acts. Return me my 
goods, then, and take back thy rags.” 

“ Ajnos thee had better lake care—thee knows the law.” 

“ The meeting shall hear of this, Nathaniel Comstock.” 

" Amos thee surely forgets the blue cloth thee sold to M‘Caulley 
to go to war in.” 

Amos was silenced; his custom came from his society, and de¬ 
pended upon his conformity to its rules. So with no more ado the 
Friends parted. 

Jonathan, on his way toward the river, found the houses closed, 
%nd the town apparently deserted. The only men visible were 
squire Smallhead and Betsy Meek, the latter a sort of privileged 
virago, whose name seemed to have been given because she possess¬ 
ed none of the quality it denoted. 
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“ Why, squire, as ihee is not in the military, I wonder to see 
thee here.” 

“ True, I am not in the military—I am not. But as chief ma¬ 
gistrate in this vicinity, and principal peace officer, I thought it 
my duty to remain. But I wonder you venture here at this 
time.” 

“ I assure thee, Thomas, I fear no danger where thee is.” 

The esquire, not understanding the drift of this remark, mis¬ 
took it for a compliment, looked complacent, and drew himself 
up, as he condescendingly, after the manner of great men, replied: 

“ My presence would scarcely scare away a cannon ball, Jo¬ 
nathan.” 

“Thee mistakes me, Thomas. I mean 1 am not apprehensive 
that the enemy will send a ball in any neighbourhood where thee 
is: or, to speak with more plainness, that thou wilt scarcely remain 
voluntarily where a ball is like to come.” 

“ That’s true, Jonathan Richie, exclaimed Betsey, who stood by, 
with her arms a-kimbo, composedly listening to the conversation— 
“ that’s true, and the very reason I staid; for, says I, it will be time 
enough to run when the squire does.” 

The squire eyed first one and then the other, with an air of of¬ 
fended dignity, and a heart filled with real rage. But he was too 
great a coward to express his feelings to Jonathan, and dared not 
give them full vent even to Betsey. Assuming, therefore, an awful 
air of offended dignity, mingled with as much contempt as his rage 
would permit him to muster, he indignantly strode away. Jona¬ 
than, having despatched Betsey, upon some pretext, to another part 
of the town, proceeded to the river bank,where he found M^Caulley, 
Vallette, and their men busily completing tlieir little breastwork. 
There were but about forty militiamen present, and no officers be¬ 
longing to that department. The rest, on hearing they were likely 
to be wanted, had gone off in great haste, in despite of the prayers 
of their fat captain, who besought them not to go so fast, since he 
could not keep up with them, if they did. Jonathan learned that 
there was not much prospect of a visit from the enemy before 
morning. The wind and tide were both adverse, and the latter 
would not change before midnight. With the little wind blowing, 
a vessel could not beat up before five in the morning. The party 
was said to be five hundred strong, and, therefore, irresistible by 
any force in the vicinity. Most of the inhabitants of any standing 
around were “ Friends,” and non-combatants. The most spirited 
young men had joined Maxwell, and gone eastward to interrupt the 
enemy at an advantageous point in their expected line of march. 
The rest were of the sort commanded by the valiant Captain Duck- 
legs, whose prowess in running away has just been detailed, and 
were not wanted, even if they could be had. A few, however, had 
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already arrived on hearing the news, and about sixty more were ex¬ 
pected before sun-down. With this force M‘Caulley was resolved 
to make what figiit he could from the top of the bank, taking care 
not to have his retreat cut otf, and to be prepared to annoy the 
enemy, should they send any marauding parties into the interior. 

Before taking leave, Jonathan called Vallelte on one side. 
“William,” said he, “I think I will defer my departure till day¬ 
break to-morrow. It is getting late, and I don’t like travelling at 
night, in these disturbed times—does thee think it best ?” The 
young man assented.—“ Well, then, it shall be so—ahem—how 
are tlfy friends provided with powder 

“To tell the truth, very badly.” 

“ I guessed as much. Could thee send two men as far as the 
big ojdi, by the gate ? They will find a keg in the comer of the 
fence. No matter how J came by it, only be quiet about it. I 
have some left for an occasion. Don’t let the men come before 
dark—I must have time to remove it there.” 

“ Never fear me, sir. I’ll be secret.” 

They separated, and Jonathan having deposited Nathaniel with 
his ill-gotten merchandise at his home, proceeded to his own house. 
The keg of powder was found, and safely transported to the 
little camp. 

On his arrival, Jonathan’s first duty was to give his daughter, 
to whom he confided all tilings, directions to be ready for a move 
to her imcle William’s, at day-break. This being arranged, he 
desired Quommino, his old black servant, to be called. Quommino 
entered, and stood respectfully waiting his master’s commands. 
For though Friends do not approve of tne title of master, where it 
is applied as a complement, they have no objection to its use where 
the relation of master and servant actually exists 

“ Quommino.” 

“ Masser.” 

“ Mind to have the horses to both wagons by day-break, and 
ready for a start to my brother Williams.” 

“ Yes, Masser, truss me for that.” 

“ Wellj go and see to it.” 

“Yes, Masser.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

We must now return to the river bank at Bordentown. It was 
near eleven o’clock. The men were generally asleep in an old 
house—the sentinels paraded on the edge of the bank, and three 
or four countrymen, who had lately arrived, with M‘Caulley and 
Vallette, were sitting round a small fire, which, though it was June, 
the coolness of the night made pleasant. 

“ Have you observed, Vallette,” said his “ Captain, that the 
wind is changed—it is blowing up the river, and a pretty stiff 
breeze loo.” 

“ Is it possible !—^let us see to that.” 

The officers walked aside for a moment.—“ I say, Martin,” said 
a tall Jerseyman, who had just arrived, “ this Captain is a pretty 
cute fellow, considering he is from Pennsylvany—I rather wonder 
where he got his gumption.” 

** He from Pennsylvany ! no such thing—he’s from Ma^land. 
They’s cute fellers down there, they live in the sand, and is most 
as smart as Jerseymen.” 

“Well, it is odd,” said a third musingly, “What a difference it 
makes in people’s sense, whether th^’s bom in one place or an¬ 
other. I never could see why them Pennsylvany fellers is so dull 
and heavy like. I would not believe, if my own eyes did not see 
it, that that strip of water could make such a mighty difference be¬ 
tween us and them.” 

The return of the officers interrupted this interesting discussion. 
“ We must keep a good look out, boys, or we may be surprised by 
a visit from those Englishmen sooner than we expected—this wind 
will soon bring them up.” 

Vallette was proceeding in search of some one by whom to send 
a message to his friend Jonathan, when the creaking of a vessel’s 
boom against the mast, amid the stillness of the night, broke dis¬ 
tinctly on his ear. “What’s that?—did you hear nothing. Cap¬ 
tain ? There is a vessel not a quarter of a mile below.” 

“ They might be within arms’ reach, and we could not see them; 
these thick clouds have shut out all hope of that,” returned the 
Captain. The same sound was distinctly heard again—the rushing 
of a vessel through the waters, and the splashing of the ripples 
against her bow became audible. “ Vallette, let the men be 
mustered in silence—don’t let that fellow so much as touch his 
drum.” 

The command was obeyed—the sounds before heard became 
still more distinct, though nothing could be seen. “ Scipio, is your 
piece loaded ?” said the Captain. 
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“Yes, Cappin,” answered a very black negro, though that fact 
was not then visible. 

“ Well, keep ready to fire—that fellow will show himself directly, 
and mind, we cannot afford to miss.” 

“ Nebber fear, Cappin.” 

Scipio had been educated on board a man-of-war, and had ac¬ 
quired great skill in gunnery—a science but little understood among 
the colonists, and accordingly much valued in those who possess¬ 
ed it. Scipio was a great man, and having the sole piece which 
the neighborhood owned, (and that had been left there by a party of 
British on their retreat after the battle of Trenton,) under his com¬ 
mand, was looked upon as only one grade below the Captain him¬ 
self. Being attached to his person as a body servant, he filled the 
double capacity of valet de chambre to the commanding officer, and 
master of the ordnance. 

For about five minutes the vessel continued to approach in per¬ 
fect darkness. Suddenly, however, a light appeared moving slowly 
on the river, and then an anchor was heard to splash into the water. 
In less than a minute the light ascended as if drawn up the mast. 
During all this time Scipio was busy taking a most careful and 
deliberate aim. 

“ Take care, sir, be sure you let him have it, put out his light 
for him.” 

“Yes, Cappin.” 

The gun went off—the lantern disappeared, and a crash was 
heard as if the whole mast had gone by the board. 

“ Gosh ! put he candle out—yaw, haw !” and Scipio’s long, loud 
and characteristic laugh resoundfed over the water, almost as start¬ 
ling, considering the occasion,—the pitch darkness, and deep silence 
which followed, as it had preceded, the report, as the roar of the 
cannon itself. 

“ Stop your laughing, you black rascal, and give him another.” 

“ Yes, Cappin, yes sir,—yaw, haw, guess put he candle out.” 

It was useless to remonstrate ,—So Scipio was allowed to take 
out his laugh, and with his usual composure, reload his piece. By 
this time the vessel showed another light. Scipio, after a long and 
most particular aim, took up his match with a quiet chuckle, and 
fired. The report was again followed by the noise of a falling 
spar, and then almost instantaneously by a shot from the vessel! 
Her fire enabled our friends to perceive the position of the leading 
sloop, and showed three other vessels now within a short distance 
of the first. The enemy were too near the shore to bring the top 
of the bank within range of their guns, and the ball dug its grave 
in the clay below. A volley of small arms followed, but the men 
being behind their breast-wall, the volley, sent at random, took no 
effect. Presently, one after another an anchor was let down from 
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each vessel, and the light, having answered its purpos'e, and guided 
her consorts to their proper stations, was lowered from the leading 
sloop, and extinguished. Scipio had just finished his preparations 
for a third fire, when this unforeseen and very provoking event put 
an end, for the time, to his fun. He held such conduct to be con¬ 
temptible and unfair. 

“ Dam cowards, fraid of one poor nigger—dam cowards,” and he 
sat down upon his gun in sullen and contemptuous silence. 

“ No matter, Scipio, you will have light enough directly. I hear 
them getting out tneir boats to board the ships—we’ll have fire 
enough to light hell before long.” 

The splashing of oars and the striking of boats against the sides 
of the American ships were next heard—lights were appearing and 
disappearing on their decks. Whenever seen they were fired at, 
but with little efiect,till the boats w^ere again heard to move off, and 
a smoky flame crept from the hatchway of each vessel. Presently 
a blaze burst forth from a small sloop, loaded with some inflam¬ 
mable substance, and illuminated the scene with the splendor of 
noon. The ships and their smallest spars, the men on their deck, 
the river, shores, stood out to view, contrasted with the darkness in 
the background, with even more than the vividness and distinctness 
of day. On the edge of the bank, his piece depressed almost at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, stood Scipio, arranging liis aim. He 
fired with his usual success, dropped nis match, threw off his hat, 
sprang upon his gun, clapped his sides with both hands, and gave 
his accustomed laugh—“ Got him gin—haw, haw—did he feel 
good ? yaw, haw—goo by—pleasan journey—yaw, haw, haw,” 

Just then, the furthest vessel, which had weighed anchor, and 
was drifting down the stream, was able to bring her gun to bear 
upon the top of the bank. She fired, and Scipio, in the midst of 
his last yaw, haw, was seen to fly into two parts. His lower 
members stood for a moment on the gun, before they fell to the 
ground. But his face retained its grin, and he was actually heard 
to give two distinct explosSms of laughter, as his head and 
shoulders went sailing through the air. A momentary horror seized 
his companions. Vallette flew to the gun and began to reload her, 
but all the balls were expended. 

“ What shall we do, sir ?—we have no more balls.” 

“ There is a pile of stones Scipio collected for the purpose, he 
had but three balls—load with the stones.” 

But before this order could be obeyed, it became evident that 
a retreat was necessary ; particularly as nothing was to be gained 
by remaining. The enemy’s boats were again manning, in a cove, 
which formed the mouth of a small creek, just below the town. 
In a few minutes retreat would have been impracticable, it there¬ 
fore commenced forthwith. On reaching the outskirts of the town. 
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M‘Caulley divided his force, giving Vallelle the command of one 
detachment, with directions to watch the upper road leading into 
the country, and he prepared to annoy the enemy’s parties, 
if they should send any that way, while he kept his eye on the 
other. 

It was past midnight when Jonathan Richie awoke and found 
his room in a blaze of light. His first thought was that he had 
overslept himself, and the sun was up—^his next, that his house 
was on fire. He sprang to the window, and finally concluded that 
all Bordentown was in a blaze. 

“ Rachel,—Rachel, I say—awake—call Emma, and be ready 
to start— CanH thee wake r 

“ Why, Jonathan, thee’s very impatient—what ail’s thee ?—^thee 
need not be in a hurry.” 

‘‘I tell thee the British have burned Bordentown, and are on their 
hither.” 

There was no need of further remonstrance. Rachel was awake, 
on the floor, half dressed, in Emma’s room, and back again in her 
own, with hands full of silver spoons, &.C., in the space of ten 
minutes. All hands were alarmed, and collected in the stairway, 
and Quommino despatched for the horses. 

“ Surely, Jonathan,” said Joseph Dido, “thou hast worked thy¬ 
self into an unnecessary turmoil—there can be no reason for thee 
to fear for thy property—thee, a peaceable man.” 

“ I tell thee I don’t fear for my property^ and I am not a peace¬ 
able man, as thee’ll see, if the bloody redcoats come to interfere 
with me.” 

“ Jonathan, thee forgets thyself—^hush thee,” said his wife. 

“ Masser, masser—here, masser,” said Quommino, who now 
made his appearance at the door^ the whites of his eyes frightfuUy 
distended, and evidently in great alarm. Jonathan went to him— 
“ Masser it is too late—they are come—I seed em, by light of the 
fire, though it be most out, stanninjat the ledge of the wood.” 

“ Who—the English ?—how maii^ ?” 

“ Bout thirty, I guess.” 

“ Did you fasten the door ?” 

“Yes.’^’ 

“Where are John and Sam?” 

“ In kitchen—just come down stairs.” 

** Call them.” 

When the men arrived, Jonathan took them into an adjoining 
chamber, and unlocking a large pine chest, took out five guns, with 
a supply of ammunition. The men stared with surprise. “ Boys 
you know how—are you afraid to use these ?” 

What, on them redcoats ? no, I guess not,” said John. 
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** Well, fix yourselves at the front windows up stairs, but don’t 
shoot till I give the word.” 

“ But, masser, here be one to spare : shall I take him to Friend 
Didore ?” 

“ Go about your business, you old fool, and see you don’t miss 
your aim.” 

Jonathan’s next business was with his women-kind and the 
visiters, whose surprise at seeing him enter with a gun in each 
hand was infinite. 

Rachel, Friends, you must all go up stairs into the garret, and 
keep away from the windows.” 

Dost thou indeed mean to resist with force ?” said Friend Dido 
in a horror of wonder—“ remember, he that useth the sword shfdl 
perish by the sword.” 

I use no such weapon. But I will have no argument—every 
thing I hold dear is assailed—more than my life,” and he looked 
at his daughter—“ but I’ll not talk, do as 1 bid, or stay here and 
be shot.” 

This last argument was sufiicient, and all retired except Emma, 
who persisted in staying with her father.—“ I shall be in no danger, 
father. I’ll keep away irom the windows.” 

Well, then, come with me; thee can load one of my guns 
while I shoot the other.” 

When Jonathan had arrived at the window, up stairs, at which 
he had stationed his men, he found all dark again. The fire had 
burnt out, or at least was nearly extinguished, so that coming as it 
did from behind the river bank, and intercepted by the house, it 

S ve forth no light, to enable him to distinguish objects in firont. 

e therefore neither saw nor heard any thing of his enemy, until 
a voice nearly under the window, called his attention that way. 

“ Holloa, the house—open yoilr door to the king’s soldiers.” A 
loud rap at the window, which in the darkness had been mistaken 
for the door, accompanied this gentle salute. 

“ Shall I shoot?” said Quo|spiino. 

** No, don’t move—^let him try again—^we must gain all the time 
we can.” 

“ Holloa there, I say—^ou old quaker wolfi let us in, or we’ll 
break up your silent meetii% with a vengeance.” 

“May I not shoot the skunk ?—I can see his red back where he 
stands beside the white fence—have got capital good aim.” 

“ No, John, not yet.” 

“ Don’t you mean to open ? Hubert, you and Johnson bring up 
that log I stumbled over just now, and break in the door.” 

It was now time to take some notice of the strangers. Jonathan 
slowly raised the window.—“ What means this ?—^who is thee that 
disturbs a peaceful family this time of night ?” 
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“ Open your door, sir, and you will see.” 

“ But suppose I don’t.” 

“ Why tlien we will enable you to see us directly by the light 
of your own house.” 

“ But how do I know thee is not a common robber, assuming 
the king’s dress for thy own purposes of robbery and murder ?” 

“ This will not do, sir. I put a plain question—will you open 
your door, or shall tve 7” 

“ Boys,” said Jonathan, “ can you see the two fellows who cany 
the log?” 

“Yes, the white fence shows them plain.” 

“ Shoot them,—I’ll try the master; and Quommino, thee hit 
the other.” 

The guns flashed. An officer, attended by two men carrying 
the log, and another, were distinctly seen for a moment. Then a 
still deeper darkness followed—there was no attempt to force the 
door, and one or two groans near it told the reason. Jonathan, 
however, had missed his aim ; for the voice of the same oflUcer was 
heard at a little distance, giving orders to his men. 

“ De Lancey, take ten men, and break in the other side of the 
house. The damned old Quaker has taken to fighting at last. Had 
I expected that, I would have come at him differently. Hubert,— 
forgot the sergeant is shot—Jones, go flash yoiur musket in yonder 
haymow; it will give us a little light to work by. I don’t hke this 
nightwork.” 

“ But had we not better postpone that till we have secured our 
prisoner and are ready to march. It will bring a hornet’s nest 
round our ears,” said the lieutenant. 

“ Well, I believe you are right.” 

The lieutenant moved off, and took his station as directed. This 
manoeuvre simple as it was, puzzled Jonathan considerably. He 
had not calculated on a double attack, front and rear at once, and 
he saw how deplorably it diminished his chance of successful re¬ 
sistance. He had given orders l^ivide his forces also, when a 
sudden report of fire-arms burst forth on the other side of the 
house. 

“By jingo, them English must be great shots, I have heard of 
missing a bam door, but not to be ab]% to hit a whole house is more 
an I can understand.” 

The firing was repeated, though apparently with less force. 

“ That’s queer,” added Sam, “I’ll just go to the end window and 
conitre.^ 

They all ran to the window', but could see nothing, as the firing 
had for the moment ceased. There was evidently something going 
on more than they could account for—a good deal of confusion 
prevailed, and voices of men running to and fro, mingled with 
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groans, were heard. Presently a volley from the front of the house 
exhibited the slate of affairs. 

The royal forces had reunited, (the lieutenant’s party having left 
several oi their fellows on the grass,) and were firing at a number of 
men in a measure concealed by a clump of trees, and dressed, some 
of them in the continental uniform, others in none at all. The 
latter were rapidly loading and firing. Three redcoats lay between 
the hostile parties, two of whom seemed dead, while the other 
leaned on his arm, and frequently attempted to rise, but before he 
could get upon his feet, invariably reeled and fell. After this ran¬ 
dom firing had continued about five minutes, the fate of the con¬ 
flict ceased to be doubtful. Almost every shot wounded some one 
of the royal forces, while the colonists, protected by the trees 
among which they were stationed, or favoured by the unskilful aim 
of their enemies, escaped without any serious loss. The com¬ 
mander of the former was evidently getting tired of the amusement. 
His men ceased firing at his command, and having loaded their 
guns, formed in a line and charged rapidly upon the Americans, 
expecting to drive them, undisciplined as they were, at the point 
of the bayonet. The latter also withheld their fire, and silence and 
darkness again prevailed. The regular and rapid tread of the one 

S could alone be heard, till having reached within twice a 
et’s length of the trees behind which their foes were station¬ 
ed, a blaze burst from among the leaves—the advancing party 
stopped—hesitated, and then in despite of the remonstrances of 
their oflScers, retreated at a much more rapid and less regular pace, 
than they had advanced. The eflect of the fire was not visible, 
nor were the movements of the hostile parlies, as the one pursued 
the other. Now and then a shot was heard, each less distinct than 
its predecessor till they ceased entirely. After an interval of half an 
hour, the steps of the victorious party again approached. They 
had followed their foes as far as prudence, considering the power¬ 
ful force in the neighbourhood, permitted. 

“William, we are glad to s^ thee—never were more so to see 
any one.—A friend in need, thee knows—but come in, thyfiiends 
must want some refreshment.” 

“ Are you all safe ?—where is Emma ?” 

“ Oh! she is well, and so are all; but come in.” 

“Jn one moment, sir. Jenkins, have these wounded men 
attended to—bring all of them into the house—leave the dead till 
morning.” 

Three wounded men were found, and an old French Surgeon, 
who was attached to the continental service in that capacity, pre¬ 
pared to attend to them. He was a man of great skill, and of still 
greater eccentricity. 

“ Doctor,” said the first man, whom they had laid on a bed. 
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" 1 shall die, if you don’t hurry. I have already bled for half an 
hour.” 

“ Do you wish to die, sair ?” examining the wound. 

“ No, sir, I would prefer to live.” 

** I shall take oflf your right leg.” 

My right leg! for Heaven’s sake, sir, don’t do that.” 

“By gar,” said the doctor, throwing himself back in an attitude, 
“I thought you said you prefere to live—no^” 

“To w sure, J do, but”— 

“ Take your preference—live with one leg, or go to hell with 
two.” 

“ Oh! take it off, if it must be so, I must bear it.” 

“ I shall have that happiness directly—^your comrade seema 
more like to die than you.’^ 

This man, who had been for some time groaning, as much in 
bitterness of spirit, as from bodily pain, ceased his complaints as 
the doctor approached, and watched his coimtenance with an in¬ 
tense interest, while he proceeded to inquire into the wounds. 
Monsieur Vattel went through all the necessary examination with 
perfect coolness, and professional composure, his face giving no 
mdications by which tne woimded man could estimate his chance 
for life. Having finished, he turned round, as if to leave him to 
his fate. 

“ Is there no chance for me ?” 

“No.” 

“Indeed, indeed, sir, I am not very weak —must I indeed 
die?” 

“To be sure you die.” 

“ I tell you, sir,” raising on his arms, “ I must not— dare not— 
will not die—^not yet —not now?.” 

“ Ver well, if you can help it;—if you can live with that hole 
through your guts, ver well.” 

“ Oh ! sir, if you knew all, you would try to keep me alive—a 
few hours at least—Oh, I shall goto hell!” 

“ Why for you go to hell?” 

“ Oh ! there is no help for me—I have the business of a life to 
do, and five minutes to do it in —can you not give me a day ? But 
it is useless—I must go to hell.” 

“ But why for you go there ? Oh, no, come—^be compose—^you 
will not go to hell—^why for you go there ?” 

“ I’ll tell you, sir, and. you will believe me when I say, I am lost 
forever. My uncle died. My elder brother was his heir—as there 
was no will—myself and two others offered to watch the corpse— 
we wrote a will in my favour, put a pen in the dead man’s band, 
and 1 guided the fingers and made him sign his name—my ccnn- 
panions witnessed the will, and swore they saw my uncle sign it. 
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We divided the money. Now, sir, have I not forfeited all mercy— 
human or divine ?—what do you think now ?” 

“ By God—then you do go to hell,” said the doctor, dropping the 
hand he had continued to hold. The dying man fell back upon 
the bed, gave one heavy, heart rending groan, and died. 

The rest is soon told. \ allette retained his men in the house, 
in fear of another attack, until day dawned and rendered that pre¬ 
caution unnecessary. The enemy had left ten of their men, in¬ 
cluding the wounded, around the house. The two who carried the 
log were found lifeless upon it. The English Friends, Rachel, and 
the maids were brought safe from the garret, from which they 
seemed very loth to venture, until they were assured that the guns 
carried by Vallette’s friends, though loaded, would not go off,^ 
On reaching the hall, where the dead were all collected for inter¬ 
ment, they were no little horrified. 

How uncertain is life ? vain and fleeting as the morning mist— 
verily, ‘in the midst of life we are in death,’” solemnly observed 
Joseph Dido. 

“ That in the midst of life we are in dehtf solemnly answered 
the doctor.” 

“ He says true—too true. But it is congress’ fault—^why don’t 
th^ pay our dues.” 

The next competent meeting dealt with Jonathan, and he was 
read ouU in due form. He was never willing to confess the im¬ 
propriety of his conduct, and of course was not readmitted. But 
this was not all—it was clearly in evidence, that Emma had not 
only carried, but actually assisted her father to load, one of the 
Mns—thus aiding and abetting his contumacity. She was, there¬ 
fore, upon the principle that the accessary is as bad as the prin¬ 
cipal, also ejected from the society. This incident was very con¬ 
venient to her lover—there remained no longer any impediment to 
their marriage. The gordian knot was severed by the very autho¬ 
rity which had formed it. Friend Dido and Martha Nazleby ex¬ 
perienced a sudden relief from that weight on their mind, which 
nad forced them to visit Friends in America, and felt easy t o return 
home. The two worthies, Betsy Meek and Esquire Smallhead 
lived long, and died lamented. Betsy was for years a notorious 
dealer in grog “by the small,” without legal license, contrary to 
the act of the state of New Jersey, in that case made and provided, 
for which after having escaped innumerable indictments, she was 
at last convicted and sentenced to imprisonment. She died in pri¬ 
son, expressing with her latest breath, her surprise that an ungrate¬ 
ful country so forgot the important services she had rendered during 
the revolution war,^ as she termed it, and declaring, that had 
Gineral Washington or Gineral Maxwell lived, they would never 
have seen her so hardly used. The Esquire met with a very 
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different return for his valuable services, and died “ a hero of 
the revolutions*^ 

The reader may be anxious to know what distinguished share 
he took in the night’s affair,—thus far is known. While Vallette was 
hurrying through a wood on his return to Bordentown, to rejoin 
his Captain, a man was was seen to start at full speed from a bunch 
of bushes, with his body almost bent double, and his head sunk 
beneath his shoulders, shouting all the while, “ don’t shoot, don’t 
shoot, don’t shoot.” One of the men, in sport, discharged his gun 
in the air, and the man dropped as if dead. He proved to be the 
Esquire; and being raised from the ground, was with difficulty 
persuaded that he was unhurt, or even alive. He lived, however, 
to be a great man, and a valiant, according to his own representa¬ 
tions, though the people knew how far to credit them, and laughed 
at his empty boastings. After awhile, however, the actors in the 
scene, of which the esquire always represented himself the hero, 
died off, or removed from the vicinity, and the new comers began 
to look upon him as really a soldier of the revolution, and entitled 
to the gratitude of his country. Accordingly he was sent to the 
legislature, and aspired to a seat in congress. After many years, 
his native town was elevated to the dignity of a borough, and it 
became necessary to choose a chief burgess. Who so well quali¬ 
fied for that elevated station as the patriotic and gallant esquire? 
He was accordingly elected by the unanimous suffiages of his fel¬ 
low-citizens, and became forthwith a great reformer of abuses. 
Wo to the man who left his wheel-barrow over night on the side 
path, especially if the chief burgess or his lady chanced to stumble 
over it. Wo to the boy, who ventured, in defiance of the ^ Pro¬ 
clamation” and the law, to fire a squib at elections, or on the 4th 
of July. Soon after he came into office, he strove anxiously to 
obtain authority from the legislature to hold a quarterly borough 
court, for the trial of all offences committed within its limits. A 
friend modestly suggested that there did not appear to be an amount 
of business sufficient to warrant the establishment of the court. 

Oh,” said the learned burgess, “ Oh, let me but establish my 
court, and I’ll create a business—I’ll soon create a business, sir.” 
On hearing that such was the calculation of their chief magistrate, 
the people declined to further it, and it failed. I remember to have 
been present on one occasion, at a concert given by a party of mu¬ 
sical ladies and gentleman, at which Mr. Sinallhead and the cler¬ 
gyman of the church in which it was held, were standing near me. 
“Old Hundred” was performed, and the reverend gentleman ob¬ 
served to me—“Noble tune that, sir, it was composed by Martia 
Luther.” Another gentleman who was near us, did not hear the 
remark—“By whom, sir?” said he—“By Marshal Bluchers sir,” 
said the chief burgess,emphatically, “by Marshal B/i/cAer,sir,”— 
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But he is with his fathers; so rest to his ashes—^peace to his me¬ 
mory. The country newspaper, in announcing his aeath, proclaimed 
that “ another revolutionary hero was no more.” The body was 
interred with great state in the grave yard, and a volley fired over 
the senseless clay, that would have frightened the life out of its 
frail tenement, had it not fled already. A column was erected very 
appropriately upon the scene of his imaginary glory, just over the 
spot on which Scipio had planted his cannon; engraved upon its 
face, an epitaph bears honorable testimony to his usefulness, his 
genius, the manly excellence of his character, and the perfect 
purity of his practice. For the encouragement of the living, and 
to show what great and good qualities death confers upon ordinary 
mortals—how it makes the timorous brave, the weak wise, and the 
selfish generous, I subjoin the inscription which his fellow-citizens, 
at the public expense, engraved upon the tomb of their deceased 
and venerated cnief burgess. 


“Traveller! 

Tread lightly on this sod, 

For underneath rests all that was mortal of 
Thomas Sneak Smallhead, Esquire, 

A soldier of the revolution. 

For many years a Justice of the Peace in and for the County 
of Burlington, 

Member of the Legislature, and first Chief Burgess of 
Bordentown. 

Richly endowed with Heaven’s gift of mind and heart, 
Equally admired, esteemed, and beloved. 

He charmed the social circle, and blest the domestic sphere 
In him were combined, in rare union. 

The virtues of a Christian and a patriot. 

In her hour of need, his blood was given to his country— 
In her hour of triumph. 

She delighted to honor her patriot son. 

On the 20th of January, 1816, 

His fellow-citizens mourned in his, the departure of genius, 
Valour, and virtue. 
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Traveller, make bare thy feet, 

Thou tread’st on holy ground 
Freedom keeps her vigils here. 

And breathes her spirit round. 

That sod—’twas moistened once 

With freeman’s blood*—yon mound, 
’Tis a hero’s monument— 

Thou tread’st on holy ground !” 

• Videlicet Scipio! 


THE CONFESSION. 

By the dim radiance of yon lighted star, 

Which shines above, so lonely and so far; 

By the deep magic of this silent hour. 

By memory’s rapture, and sensation’s power, 

I love, I love. 

By all the feelings of pervading bliss. 

Which throng the spirit in a time like this. 

The thousand fantasies of hope and fear. 

Now dimly felt—^now exquisitely dear— 

I love, I love. 

Clasped in my hands, let me but press thy own 
Unto this heart, that lives for thee alone. 

Its burning glow, its deep, full throb will tell, 

Better than vows, how fondly and how well 

I love, I love. 

And, dearest, come ! that soft and conscious blush, 

The spirit’s language in the soul’s deep hush. 

Thy .bosom heaving with the half-told sigh, 

The hope, the passion, melting in thine eye— 

This trembling hand—this unresisting form 
Show words were weak to tell how pure, how warm 

I’m loved, I’m loved. 

OEGATIUS. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


OF NEW WORKS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Oor table is covered with what may be considered fair representatives of 
every department in the literary world. Of its commercial enterprise we have 
a noble example in these costly volumes of Burke, to which however we will 
do more fitting justice at an early period, and in another volume of Conner k 
Cookers unequaUed edition of Scott Of its taste, we have these lovely Annuals 
attractive in their golden beauty, and speaking proudly for our land in their ex¬ 
quisite decorations and highly finished contents. Of its acquirements we have 
numerous works upon Education, from the elaborate treatise on Algebra, to the 
Peter Parley’s Arithmetic for children. We have the Novel and the Tale, the 
Poem and the Sketch Book, the weighty biography and the humorous notice; 
all produced from the ever teeming sources of its power in the short evolution 
of a lunar month. In keeping pace with the current literature of the day, oor 
course shall be as heretofore, impartial. We have been accused of showing 
unwarrantable favor to some books, and of dealing out undue severity to others. 
Such is not the fact. Our censure and our praise are alike unbiassed, alike the 
result of a careful examination—and in all cases will continue to be the same. 
In this spirit we proceed to our task. And first let us deal with our graceful 
and gfitiering visitants, the Annuals. Our English friends of a similar class 
we will reserve for an article in an early number, and take up the 

Rbltgious Souvenir, a Christmas, New Year’s, and Birth Day present, for J834. 

Edited by G. T. Bedell, D. D. Philadelphia; Key k Biddle. 

In this, hy far the best of our native Annuals, both publishers and editor have 
done their duty to render it unquestionably one of the most attractive volumes 
we have ever seen. Its appearance is extremely beautiful. The very binding 
has about it an air of chaste elegance, superior to any of the gaudy ornaments 
of its annual contemporaries, and happily behiting the character of the work. 
The engravings are of a description highly creditable to the country. The front¬ 
ispiece, ‘ a true likeness of our Saviour, copied from the portrait carved on an 
emerald, by order of Tiberius Caisar, which emerald the Emperor of the Turks 
afterwards gave out of the Treasury of Constantinople to Pope Innocent VIII., 
for the redemption of his brother taken captive by the Christians,’ is engraved 
by George B. Ellis, in a style of extraordinary merit. There is an expression 
of unearthly benevolence in the fine countenance, and an unutterable purity in 
the expression of the features, happily caught and preserved with great power 
by the artist, while the legend attached to the portrait seems to give an authen¬ 
ticity to the expression, which in this case inexpressibly heightens the effect. 
We consider this fine engraving a gem of American art. 

‘ The Intemperate/ engraved by W. B. Tucker, from a painting by Grenier, 
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is a plate of great force and beauty. The child by the father’s side, the n^other 
and her sick brother are admirably finished. So is * Samuel and Eli,’ engraved 
by Neagle, from the painting of Copley, R. A. The expression of rapt wonder- 
ineotand attention in the old man’s countenance is worthy of high commenda¬ 
tion. ‘ Mastiff and Child,’ has wonderful softness and fine moonlight effect. 
The gem of the volume, however, is the excellent engraving hy J. B. Longacre, 
from West’s great picture, ‘ Christ healing the sick in the temple.* The force 
and character of this mighty performance have been preserved with exceeding 
truth and high merit. We must award similar praise to the manner in which 
Robert’s magnificent * departure of the Israelites from Egypt,’ has been reduced. 
The effect is really surprising. ‘The Happy Family’ is a composition of great 
beauty, and contains some of the finest points ever (»ught by a painter, and 
which it is giving high praise to say has lost nothing in the engraving. Upon 
the whole, we consider these decidedly the most creditable specimens of the art 
any of our publishing houses have yet produced, and it will be a high source of 
gratification to the proprietors, to find themselves placed in this enviable station. 
The literary contents are well suited to the character of the work, containing a 
variety of attractive reading, with poetry of great excellence, and in a variety 
that must please the most fastidious. Dr. Bedell is entitled frdm Christians to 
much praise for the manner in which he has executed his task; bis * auiac sen- 
tentiae’ are not less honorable to his erudition, than they will be grateful to the 
community. The Religious Souvenir is entitled to liberal encouragement. It 
is a credit to America. 


The Geoorafhical Annual, for 1834. Philadelphia; Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 

The style of binding in this elegant volume is new and of exceeding richness 
and taste. in the contents, other annuals exceed it in interest or beauty, this 
is entitled to the palm of incomparable utility. It is an improved reprint of the 
celebrated Family Cabinet Atlas, which in England was considered a triumph 
of art, for the extreme minuteness and fidelity with which the maps were exe¬ 
cuted ; and on comparing it with the original, we are happy to say, it is de¬ 
cidedly improved in its American dress. Will it be credited that here in the 
size of a small pocket volume, we have a complete Atlas of all the countries in 
the world, engraved in an exquisite style of miniature, which has enabled the 
artist to give an extent of detail scarcely credible, yet sufidciently accurate for 
all the purposes of ordinary reference. In addition to this, we have on the op¬ 
posite page all the post towns, with their latitude and longitude, so that it con¬ 
tains a body of geographical information rarely to be met with in such a com¬ 
pact form, and of an utility so unquestioned, that every one should possess it. 
The maps are all beautifully colored, and the whole volume such as exhibits a 
joint perfection of typography and engraving. 


The Pearl.—The Offering. Philadelphia; T. T. Ash. 

As works of art, neither of these Annuals are worthy of notice. We have the 
illnstiations of Riggers’ Italy, and some other well known pdnta served up tons 
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in a style of inferior mezzotint, and palmed upon the public as the superb em¬ 
bellishments of an expensive Annual. It is almost too bad. 

The literary contents of both are of a superior order, though juvenile; some 
of our best writers having thrown in their mites. 


The Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Pocket Annual, for 1834. Containing an 
Almanac, Officers of the United States Government, Members of Congress^ 
United States Army and Navy List, Foreign Ministers and Consuls, and va¬ 
rious other useful information. Also, Blank Paper for memorandums, and a 
collection of original and select pieces in prose and verse, edited by Edwin 
WiUiams, author of the New-York American Register. New-York; J. 
Pistumell. 

Alas for New-York! while her sister cities have so honorably distinguished 
themselves by literary enterprise, in sending forth, in all the splendor of morocco 
and gold, hotpressed paper, and engravings, so many lovely volumes to deco¬ 
rate our drawing rooms, at the closing year, it can produce no higher speci¬ 
men of its enterprise or its art, than an illuminated pocket book. The days 
of the Talisman are gone, and the genius of our Bryant’s, our Halleck’s, our 
* Herbert’s,’ have dwindled into an essence of blank leaves and gilt calenders. 
Never mind ^ Resurgam.’ When the city of the Knickerbockers does awake, it 
will be in her strength. We await in hope. 

These remarks imply no disparagement to this useful and elegant little 
volume, in which Mr. Distumell has, with great taste, happily transplanted to 
our shores a class of works of uncommon utility and wide circulation in Eng¬ 
land. Its recommendation will be found in its titlepage, which we have faith¬ 
fully transcribed; and certainly every lady and gentleman’s pocket will be much 
improved by its presence. 


The Aristocrat, an American Tale, by the author of * Zoe.* 2 vols. 12ma 

Philadelphia; Key & Biddle. 

‘ The Aristocrat’ for a title, with America for the scene at the close of the 
nineteenth century! In these times, so pregnant with change, what associations 
will not these circumstances conjure up in the reader's mind. For our part, we 
opened the volumes with feelings of high curiosity anxious to see whether it 
was Andrew the Sixth, sumamed the Merry, or Henry the Eighth, surnamed the 
Reformerthe Jackson or the Clay dynasty were upon the throne of this trans¬ 
mogrified republic,—at all events, sure of stumbling at least upon an emperor, 
or perhaps king, lords, and commons, governing according to the last patent 
principle, one or the other of the many kingdoms in this vast continent, and 
maintaining the balance of power among what were once but—United States. 
The legatees in the fable, who ploughed over the field and found nothing but 
earth tor their pains, were not more egregiously disappointed. From our peep 
into futurity, we can only discover every thing to be in statu quo. Democrats, 
Federalists, and Republicans, still the dominant factions of the state. Doctors 
are still oracles, lawyers are still rogues, and * oh no! we never mention her,’ as 
popular as ever. Nor are these all the wonders, we turn over page after page^ 
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looking for the Aristocrat, until we arrive at * Finis,’ without finding him after 
all, (the word occurs we believe five times in the book,) and we rub our eyes 
when we have finished, to discover that we have been transported into the 
shadowy dominions of futurity, to peruse the commonest story of murder and 
robbery, love and magnanimity, that ever was invented. 

Now we have no wish to use ungracious severity; any thing that savours of 
it in our remarks the author has most unequivocally drawn upon himself, by 
the whimsical, and, in all respects, ridiculous choice of a time, for which there 
was no possible occasion in his tale, and which, by his taking such little pains to 
support, has entailed such severe disappointment on his readers, and rendered 
his whole production so liable to the most pointed objections of critictsm. 
Had this common tale, been written in a common manner, we might have 
observed upon it in the common spirit of remark. That there were in it 
many passages of great beauty, fine feeling, and delicate conception. That 
the characters were natural, sketched with truth, and supported with ability. 
That his descriptions were spirited, and ofien eloquent, and that there were 
many places in which be described natural emotions, with a fidelity equal to 
nature’s self. As it is, we must toss it over, in the vexation of our spirit, to that 
comer of forgetfulness where it is doomed to lie; conscious that it requires no 
insight into futurity to discover, that the work is never destined to attain evai 
the ninth rate immortality of a second perusal. 

Peter Simfle ; or, the Adventures of a Midshipman, by the author of the 

“King’s Own,” “The Naval OflScer,” &c. Philadelphia; E. L. Carey dc 

A. Hart. 

No narrative of late days will so well reward the attentioD, as these diarm- 
ing adventures. SmoUet never wrote any thing half so good; Tom Cringle, 
was never half s6 true. There was great happiness in making alm{dicity of 
character, the stock on which to graft all the sterling qualities of our nature, and 
the author has known his power well, and has used it in every case with con¬ 
summate advantage. There is in the narrative so much masterly ability, that, 
though many of the scenes are irresistably comical, there is in them nothing 
of caricature. Vie laugh and read, and read and laugh, and are constrained to 
admit that things could not have happened to Peter in any other manner. The 
adventures with the midshipmen, with Mrs. Trotter, with the press-gang, never 
were exceeded in fictitious writing. We become interested in spite of our¬ 
selves, and follow him with an anxiety we cannot conceal, through all hit 
scrapes, misfortunes, and troubles, from the loss of his tarts, to the search 
after his equipment. The accessary characters are not less perfect The 
first lieutenant with bis punishments, the boatswain with his gentility, 
and O’Brien with his honesty and roughness, continually deceive us into 
the belief that we are reading a history, not a novel; and the thousand touches 
of truth and nature interspersed so admirably in the episodes, continue to 
heighten the delusion. Captain Marryat must have high satisfaction, in produ¬ 
cing a work, in all respects so good, that it will not only be universally read 
and admired, but the characters of which will become household gods, whose 
adventures stand as fair a chance of being narrated at the fireside, as those of 
Bbbinann Crusoe, or Don Quixote. 
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Life of Outer Cromwell, by the Hev. M. Russell, L. L. D. Forming 

volume 63 of Harpers’ Family Library. 

The detached biography of a splendid character, is a kind of work we 
are delighted to get hold of. It is so investing history with the vivid interest 
interest of personal narrative, and it is instructive to watch step by step the 
towering names of the world, as they ascended to that dizzy eminence where 
they were to remain fixed in the attention of mankind for ever. There, pei^ 
haps, never was a character, who won for himself the loftiest power or achieved 
many illustrious actions, who left behind him in his character such a legacy 
of uncertainty to his historians, as Oliver Cromwell. The instantaneous sub' 
version too, like the tropic night, of his dynasty and his power, and the wonder 
fill alacrity with which the nation not only sufiered, but supported and yielded 
itself up, to the iron sway of his royal enemy and successor, in no way tended to 
abed much light upon the motives, or the principles of a man, whose hated 
magnificence, whose authority, and whose fame, all arose from the deep de* 
pression of the fortune of reigning powers. Shame, that the clouds which igno¬ 
rance and faction had gathered over his memory, should have been sufiered, 
during so many generations, to remain. Greater shame, that while so many 
historians have been found to record his hypocrisy, his tyranny, his selfishness, 
and his other thousand fancied or real crimes, none, with but few exceptions, 
should have as yet done justice to the full grandeur of his commanding genius, 
should have celebrated that aptitude for command which rendered his will 
irresistible, and finally supreme, and should have eulogized as it deserved, the per¬ 
vading vigor of his administration, the invincible power of bis arms, and the 
lofty jealousy of his nation’s rights, which wrung submission from the haughty 
Louis, prostrated the Spaniard and the Dutchman, and made his country’s flag 
respected and triumphant on every ocean in the world. 

Russel, in writing the life of this amazing personage, has brought to the 
subject a full knowledge of its difficulties, and has availed himself of an im¬ 
mense variety of information, which had been accumulating during a long 
series of years. It would have been more fortunate for his own fame, had he 
assumed more of the responsibility and the authority of the philosophical his¬ 
torian, had he fairly grappled with his subject, and, instead of temporizing with 
its difficulties, subserved them to his use, and investigated Cromwell’s character 
with the fearless boldness of a judge invested with full powers for his office. 
He has brought to the task many excellent qualifications, great industry, inti¬ 
mate acquaintance with his subject, and a strict desire to do impartial justice 
to his hero; and through his very anxiety to give both sides of the question, has 
deprived bis narrative of a continuous interest, and though, from the prevalence 
of these causes, his work wants the boldness and the rank of elevated history— 
still, it is worthy of commendation, as a full and unbiassed biography of one 
of the most extraordinary men who ever figured on the stage of the world, and 
we cannot too much laud the good taste which induced the Harpers’ to embody 
such a valuable authority, on such an intensely interesting subject and period^ 
in their most excellent * Family Library.’ 

60 
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Poems, Narrative and Lyrical, by William Motherwell. Glasgow; David 

Robertson. London; Longman. 

A high rank as a Poet will be secured to Motherwell by this volume. There 
is in it all the elements of Poetical greatness. We feel the more pleasure in 
doing him this willing justice, as by introducing him more fully lo their notice, 
we will be conferring a favor of no ordinary kind upon our countrymen. For 
ourselves, indeed, we have read bis poetry with an interest, a stirring of the soul, 
to which we had long been a stranger. We so seldom meet in publications 
of this description, by untried authors, aught beside the fine spun fancies of 
diseased sentimentality, or the overwrought descriptions of imagination, that 
we took up the volume, with little else than curiosity, and certainly without 
any expectation. To communicate some of the passages, which so soon and 
80 nobly undeceived us, to the public, is but a debt of gratitude to the delight¬ 
ful disappointment we received. 

There are two fine peculiarities in Motherwell’s genius. Its power and its 
intensity. Throughout the whole volume, in whatever vein he writes, he writes 
under the full influence of his inspiration. There are no expletives, no ex¬ 
hausted fancies,—we meet with no feebleness, no mere rhymes, none of that 
poverty of thought, which must lay down twenty worthless lines, for a founda¬ 
tion, ere one good idea is produced;—all is strength, richness and overflowing 
might. His stream flows from an ample fountain, and though often noisy, and 
sometimes diffused, it is never shallow, but is always deep, powerful, and re¬ 
freshing. Again, whatever he writes, is tinctured with the enthusiasm of his 
soul. He lifts his voice in a war song, like the frenzy of a northern Scald. 
The heart rings to his verses, as the sword of Culhullin would from the buck¬ 
ler of his foe in one of Ossian’s figlits. ’ He has transferred the fire of the Scan¬ 
dinavian warriors to his song, we hear the ringing of the brands, the crash of 
the onset, the gushing of the life blood:—we are borne upon the mighty wave 
of battle, and forget every thing in the ambition to do, and die like a hero. Our 
readers will feel this, when they read the following verses from * The Battle 
Flag of Sigurd,’ the Magic Standard of the Northern Poets, which always 
carried victory to the army over which it waved, but as certain death to its 
bearer. The glorious legend he has made a worthy use of. These fiery verses 
are such as might be sung by a lion-hearted warrior, rushing on to conquest 
and to death. 


THE BATTLE FLAG OF SIGURD. 

The eagle hearts of all the North So proudly the Scalds raise their voices of 
Have leit their stormy strand; triumph, 

The warriors ot the world arc forth As the Norihermen ride over the broad- 


To choose nnoihcrland ! 

A^nin, their long keels sheer the w'ave. 
Their broad sheets court the breeze ; 
Again, the reckless and the brave. 

Ride lords of weltering seas. 

Nor swifter from the well-bent bow 
Can feathered shaft be sped, 

Than o’er the ocean’s flood of snow 
7’heir snoring galleys tread. 

Then lilt the can to bearded lip, 

And smite each soiimling shield, 
Wassaile ! to every dark-iibbed ship, 
To every battle-lleld ! 


bosom’d billow. 

Aloft, Sigiirdir’s battle-flag 
Streams onward'to the land. 

Well may the taint of slaughter lag 
On yonder glorious strand. 

The waters of the mighty deep. 

The w’ild birds of the sky, 

Hear it like vengeance shoreward sweep, 
^yherc moody men must die. 

The waves wax wroth beneath our keel— 
The clouds above ns lower. 

They know the battle-sign, and feel 
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All its resistless power! 

Who now uprears Siijurdir’s flag, 

Nor shuns an early lo;nb 1 [surge, 
Who shoreward tiruugh the swelling 
Shall bear the scroll ot doom ? 

So shout the Scalds, as the long ships are 
nearing 

The low-lying shores of a beautiful land. 


Silent the Self-devoted stood 
Beside the massive tree ; j 

His image mirror’d in the flood i 

Was terrible to see! 

As leaning on Ins gleaming axe, , i zi • j 

And gazing on the wave, “Sigurdir s battle-nag is spread 

His fearless soul was churning up Abroad to the blue sky, , 

The dcaih-rune of the brave. And spectral visions ot the dead 

Upheaving then his giant form Are trooping grimly by j 

Upon the brown bark's prow, T he spirit heralds rush belore 

And tossing buck the yellow storm Harald’s destroying brand, 

Of hair from his broad brow ; *1 hey hover o er yon tated shore 

The lips of song burst open, and And death-devoted band. 

1 he words of tire rushed out, [crew Marshal, stout Jarls, your battle fast! 
And ihunderin*^ through that martial And fire each beacon height. 

Pealed Horald's battle shoutOur galleys anchor in the sound. 

It is Harald the Dauntless that lifteth his Our banner heaves in sight. 

great voice, And through the surge and arrowy* 

Aa the Northmen roU on with the Doom- shower . u- m 

written banner That rains on this broad shield, 

wmien banner. of power 

^ 1- . I _nrp rintnnir. 


Or shall this heart its purpose fail— 

This arm forget to slay ? 

I trample down such idle doubt; 

Harald’s high blood hath sprung 
From sires whose hands in martial bout 
Have ne’er belied their tongue ; 

Nor keener irom their castled rock 
Rush eagles on their prey, 

'J han, punting for the buitle-shock, 

Young Harald leads the way.” 

It is thus that tall Harald, in terrible beauty. 
Pours forth his big soul to the joyaunce of 
heroes. 


X V/* . 

On Scandia’s lonest, bleakest waste. 
Beneath a starless sky, [cd. 

The Shadowy Three like meteors pass- 
And bad young Harald die ;— 

They sang the war-deeds of his sires. 
And pointed to their tomb ; 

They told him that this glory-flag 

i_ _• I_rKA£>f 


are ringing. 

On rolled the Northmen’s war, above 
The Raven Standard flew, 

Nor tide nor tempest ever strove 
With vengeance naif so true- 
* I is Harald—’tis the Sire-bereaved— 


They told mm inai ims giory-iiag • j r ' ~ 

Was his by right of doom. [been, Who goads the dread career, 

▼ T 09 111 J _1, .rh niniH tbp flnshinff St 


Since then, where hath young Harald 
But where Jarl’s son should be ? 

’Mid war and waves—'he combat keen 
That raged on land or sea.” 

So sings the fierce Harald, the thirster for 
gl^ry, 

As his hand bears aloft the dark death¬ 
laden banner. 


And high amid the flasliing storm 
The flag of Doom doth rear. 

“ On, on,” the tall Death-seeker cries, 

** 'I hese earth-worms soil our heel, ^ 
Their spear-points crash like crispmg 


a hif hand bears aloft the dark death- On ribs of stubborn steel!” 

laden banner Hurra! hurra! their whir winds sweep. 

And Harald’s fate is sped ; 

“Mineowndeath’sinthisclenchedhand! Bear on the flag-he goes to sleep 
I rnow"he noble trust; __ d*”^ of old fell 


‘ U2L*limbs"m!.st'rofon vonderstrand- Thus fell the y^ung Hamid, as of old fell 

S::rKt!irihrs':it“n&^^ And th^h^m^haU of heroes bade hail «. 

In the red slaughter day. his spirit. 

Equal to this, is the ‘ Sword chant of Tboistien Raudi,’ and The w^ng 
song of Jarl Egill Skallaagrim.’ All which we do not hesitate to say are the ^st 
•ttempts in the language, to embody the wild and warlike sublimity of the 
Erse Poetry. Hear how the Scandinavian Chief addresses his love. 

Bright maiden of Orkney, ^rsi'u^l^h^.wnre'^^ee, 

|-s“:e'’;.^'e"r;5a.ers 

rJ/left a“,S.a Mdslanghter. Golden-haired maid! 
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The lord of yon brown bark Of warfare and wind, 

And lord ot this blade ; Hath bound him to woo thee. 

The joy of the ocean— And thou inuai be kind. 

That all this spirit breathing poetry arises from that vivid power of genius^ 
whereby it impersonates itself with whatever it says, will be exemplified by turn* 
ing to a strain of a dififerent kind. Give him one of the pure uncontaminated 
feelings of the heart, and not less deeply will he mingle with his subject. Never 
were verses penned of more thrilling, painful sadness, than the following, so ut¬ 
terly eloquent of passionate, comfortless grief,—more exquisitely touching from 
their tender resignation. He has dipped his pen in the very tears of an afieo- 
tionate, but broken heart. 


MY HEID IS LIKE TO REND, WILLIE. 


My heid is like to rend, Willie, 

My heart is like to break— 

Pm wearin’ all'my feet, Willie, 

I’m dyin’ for your sake ! 

Oh lay your cheek to mine, Willie, 
Your hand on my briest-bane— 

Oh say ye’ll think on me, Willie, 
When 1 am deid and gone ! 

It*8 vain to comfort me, Willie, 

Sair grief maun ha’e its will— 

But let me rest upon your briest, 

To sab and greet my fill ; 

Let me sit on your knee, Willie, 

Let me shed by your hair. 

And look into the face, Willie 
1 never sail see moir! 

Pm sittin’ on your knee, Willie, 

For the last time in my life— 

A puir heart-broken thing Willie, 

A mither, yet nae wife. 

Ay, press your hand upon my heart, 
-^d press it mair an mair— 

Or it will burst the silken twine, 

Sae Strang is its despair! 

Oh wae’s me for the hour, Willie, 
When we thegiiher met— 

Oh wae’s me for the time, Willie, 
That our first tryst was set! 

Oh wae’s me for the loanin’ green 
Where we were wont to gae— 

And wae’s me for the destinie. 

That gart me luve thee sae! 

Oh ! dinna mind my words, Willie 
I downa seek to blame— 

But oh ! it’s hard to live, Willie, 

And dree a world’s shame ! 

Het tears are hailin’ ower your cheek. 


And hailin’ ower your chin; 

Why weep ye sae for worihlessoeM, 

For sorrow and for sin 7 

Pm weary o* this warld, Willie, 

And sick wi’ a’ I see— 

I canna live as I ha’e lived. 

Or be as 1 should be. 

But fauld unto your heart, Willie, 

The heart that still is thine— 

And kiss ance mair the white, white 
cheek, 

Y e said was red langsyne. 

A stoun’gaes through roy heid, Willie, 

A sair stoun* through my heart— 

Oh! baud me up, andlet me kiss 
Thy brow' ere we twa pairL 
Anithcr, and anithcr yet:— i 

How fast nty life-strings break!— 4 

Fareweel! fareweel! through yon kixk- i 

yard ! 

Step lichtly for my sake ! ^ 

The lav’rock in the lift, Willie, 

That lilts far ower our heid. 

Will sing the song as merrilie 
Abune the clay-cauld deid ; 

And this green turf we’er sittin’ on, 

Wi’ dew-draps shimmerin’ sheen. 

Will hap the heart that luvit thee 
As warli has seldom seen. 

But oh ! remember me, Willie, 

On land where’er ye be— 

And oh! think on the leal, leal heart 
I’hat ne’er luvit ane but thee ! 

And oh ! think on the cauld, cauldmools. 

That file my yellow hair— 

That kiss the cheek, and kiss the chin. 

Ye never sail kiss mair! 


How the author of this poetry could sing of love—not of love, the frivoloaa, t 

the inconstant, the vain, but of that pure and engrossing feeling, which absorbs 1 

aU others in its intensity ! Bums, with all bis experieuce and all his genius, 

Tannahill with his pathetic sweetness, Ramsay, with his fine unsophisticated 

feeling, have not produced any thing more profoundly, fondly afieetkmate^ i 

than the following: 
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JEANIE MORRISON. 


Pve wandered east. I’ve wandered west, 
Through inony a weary way: 

But never, never can forget 
The luve o’ life’s young day ! 

The tire that’s blawn on Beltane e’en, 
Mov weel be black gin Yule; 

But blacker fa’ awaits the heart 
Where first fond luve gro.\s cule. 

O tlear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 

The thochis o’ bygane years 

Still fiing their shadows ower my path. 
And blind my een wi’ tears: 

They blind my een wi’ saut saut tears. 
And sair and sick I pine, 

As memory idly summons up 
The blithe blinks o' langsyne. 

*Twas then we luvit ilk itherweel, 

’Twas then we twa did part; 

Sweet time—sad time! twa bairns at scule, 
Twa bairns, and but ae heart! 

*Twas then w-e sat on ae laigh bink, 

To leir ilk iiher lear: [shed. 

And tones, and looks, and smiles were 
Remember’d evermair. 

1 wonder, Jeanie, aften yet. 

When sitting on that oink. 

Cheek touchitr cheek, loof lock’d in loofi 
What our wee heads could think ? 

When baith bent doun ower ae braid page, 
Wi’ ae buik on our knee. 

Thy lips were on thy lesson, but 
My lesson was in thee. 


My head rins round and round about^ 

My heart flows like a sea, 

As ane by ane the thochts rush back 
O’ scule time and o’ thee. 

Oh, momin’ life ! oh, mornin’ luve! 

Oh lichtsome days and lang. 

When hinriiej hopes around our hearts 
Like simmer blossoms sprang ! 

Oh mind ye, luve, how aft we left 
The deavin’ dinsome toun. 

To wander by the green bumside, 

And hear its water’s croon ? 

The simmer leaves hung ower our heads 
The flowers burst round our feet. 

And in the gloamino’ the wood. 

The throssil whusslit sweet; 

The throssil whusslit in the wood. 

The burn sang to the trees. 

And we with Nature’s heart in tune. 
Concerted harmonies; 

And on the knowe abunc the bum. 

For hours thegiiher sat 
In the silentness o’joy, till baith 
Wi’ very gladness grat. 

Ay, ay, dear Jeanie Morrison, 

Tears trinkled doun your cheek. 

Like dew-beads on a rose, yet none 
Had ony power to speak ! 

That was a time, a blessed time, 

When hearts were fresh and young, 
When freely gush’d all feelings forth, 
Unsyllabled—unsung ? 


Oh mind ye how we hung our heads. 
How cheeks brent red wi’ shame. 
Whene’er the scule-weans laughin said. 
We cleek’d thegither hame ? 

And mind ye o’ the Saturdays, 

(^The scule then skail’t at noon,) 
Wnen we ran aff to speel the braes— 
The broomy braes o’ June ? 


I marvel, Jeanie Morrison, 

Gin I hae been to thee 
As closely twined wi’ earliest thochts 
As ye hae been to me ? 

Oh! tell me gin their music fills 
Thine ear as it does mine; 

Oh! say gin e’er your heart grows gnt 
Wi’ dreamings o’ langsyne ? 


To the poet who could pen such verses, nothing could come foreign—and hit 
descriptions of nature, her gladness, and her beauty, are redolent of the sunny 
freshness of a morning spring. Our extracts have been long, or we would give 
the * May Mom Song,’ ‘ They come, the merry Summer Months,’ and the 
* Sabbath Summer Noon,’ all full of Poetry and fine feeling. The last breath¬ 
ing a * Sabbath stillness of serene repose,’ chastened and exalted by a refining 
piety. 

His miscellaneous pieces have many of them unusual excellence. The fol¬ 
lowing verses have great merit in their wild and singular originality: 


THE DEMON LADY. 


Again in my chamber! 

A^in at my bed! 

With thy smile sweet as sunshine, 
And hand cold as lead ! 

I know thee, I know thee!— 

Nay, start not, my sweet! 


These golden robes shrank up. 
And showed me ihy feer! 
These golden ro'ies shrank up. 
And taflcty thin. 

While out crept the symbols 
Of Death and of Sin! 
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Bright, beautiful devil! 

pass from me now; 

For the damp dew of death 
Gathers thick on my brow; 

^.nd bind p thy girdle, 

Nor beauties disclose. 

More dazzlingly white 
Than the wreath-drifteo snows: 
And away with thy kisses; 

My heart waxes sick, 

As thy red lips, like worm?, 
Travel over my cheek! 

Ha! press me no more with 
That passionless hand, 

*Tis whiter than milk, or 
The foam on the strand ; 

*Tia softer than down, or 
The silken-leafed flower; 

But colder than ice thrills 
Its touch at this hour. 

Like the finger of Death 
From cerements unrolled, 

Thv hand on my heart falls 
Dull, clammy, and cold. 

Nor bend o’er my pillow— 

Thy raven black hair 
O’ershadows my brow with 
A deeper despair; 

These ringlets thick falling 
Spread fire through my brain. 


And my terrples a e throbbing 
With madness again. 

The moonlight I the moonlight! 

The deep winding bay! 

There are two on that strand, 

And a ship far away! 

In its silence and beauty. 

Its passion and power, 

Love breathed o’er the land. 

Like the soul of a flower. 

The billows were chiming^ 

On pale yellow sand'^; 

And moonshine was gleaming 
On small ivory hands. 

There were bowers by the brook’s brink. 
And flowers bursting free; 

There were hot lips to suck forth 
A lost soul from me ! 

Now, mountains and meadow, 

Frith, forest, and river. 

Are mingling with shadows— 

Are lost to me ever. 

The sunlight is fiding. 

Small birds seek their nest; 

While happy hearts, flower-like, 

Sink siidess to rest. 

But I!— tis no matter 
Ay, kiss cheek and chin; 

Kiss—kiss—thou host won me, 

Bright, beautiful Sin! 


We will finish our extracts with the Poets closing verses, they are touching 
and beautiful 


THE MIDNIGHT WIND. 

Mournfully! oh, mournfully, The voices of the much loved dead 

This midnight wind doth sigh, Seem floating thereupon— 

Like some sweet plaintive melody All, all my fond heart cherished 

Of ages long gone by: Ere death had made it lone. 

It speaks a tale of other years— 

Of hopes that bloomeo to die— Mournfully! oh, mournfully, 

Of sunny smiles that set in tears. This midnight wind doth swell. 

And loves that mouldering lie! With its quaint pensive minstrelsy, 

Hope’s passionate farewell 

Mournfully! oh, mournfully. To the dreamy joys of early years, 

This midnight wind doth moon; Ere yet grief’s canker fell 

It stirs some chord of memory On the heart’s bloom—ay! well may tears 

In each dull heavy tone: Start at that parting knell! 

It will be plain to all who read these extracts, that if we he hear no further 
of Motherwell, it will be his own fault. We feel sorry, though many will 
condemn us for the feeling, that he has chosen to write his finest and most pa¬ 
thetic verses in that unintelligible Scotch jargon, which we cannot help regard¬ 
ing as the barbarous relic of a barbarous age, and the perpetuating of which 
is the greatest crime of Burns* genius. Yet the volume is full of gems of stately 
thought and noble feeling. The enthusiasm, the spirit, the energy of his war 
lays—the freshness and beauty of his descriptions—the pathetic melancholy of 
his tenderness—like the night-wind’s whisper over an iEolian Harp, have all 
that high souled energy which spring from genius. The lofty, the pervading, 
the refined. 
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The Five Nights of St. Albans, a Romance of the sixteenth century, by 

the author of * First and Last.’ Philadelphia; Carey, Lea Ac Blanchard. 

This splendid romance is a daring, and, we almost say, successful attempt to 
revive Lewis* method of fascinating the attention, by an unsparing use of su¬ 
pernatural excitement. On its first publication in England, a few years back, 
it commanded in an extraordinary manner the public mind, by the great power 
of the style, and the unshrinking manner in which the author used the terrific 
in his narrative. The writer is evidently a man of strong genius, with great 
force of expression, and by linking the unearthly with the natural, and freely 
drawing upon his own imagination and his reader’s credulity, he has constructed 
a tale, steeped in excitement from beginning to end. There are many places 
where he holds the fancy absolutely captive, and where we cannot help resign¬ 
ing ourselves to the mysterious fascination of which he is such a master in the 
use. With all their extravagance there is something of sublimity in the sensa¬ 
tion such appalling scenes produce—and we must accord our warm admiration, 
to the manner in which they have been executed. 


An Essay on Elocution, designed for the use of Schools and Private Learners, 

by Samuel Eirkham, author of * English Grammar in Familiar Lectures.’ 

Baltimore; John W. Woods. 

This is a very valuable work on one of the most important sciences—ac¬ 
complishment it can hardly now be termed—which the tone and character of 
modern society has created. With much that is defective, and much that is 
wanting in the scientific portion of the work, but which can be easily remedied 
in a future edition—this essay has many features of excellence. The author has 
rigidly and wisely adhered to the old and correct models of English Orthoepy, 
justly discountenancing the weak innovators, who would so egregiously mar 
the fine simplicity of our language, be has given the cream of what preceding 
writers have said upon the subject, and added much excellent information of 
his own. While we object to the rambling disquisitions of the preface, as un¬ 
worthy of such a book, we have a more serious fault to find with the liberty 
which he has taken upon him in altering the style of some of the authors whose 
writings he adduces as illustrations. No quibbling can excuse a license so un¬ 
warrantable, as any unauthorized interference with the works left to the sacred 
protection of posterity; it has ever been one of the most serious misfortunes of 
literature and ought to be decisively discountenanced. With this slight exception, 
which we trust the author will rectify, we admire the work as one of the best 
practical treatises we have, and well worthy of encouragement by all teachers. 


Canterbury Tales, First Series, by Sophia and Harriet Lee. Philadelphia; 

Carey, Lea Ac Blanchard. 

These tales had the good fortune to be published before any of the similar 
collections, now so frequent, were in existence, and therefore, more from this 
novelty than any peculiar interest, attracted the attention of Lord Byron, as 
well as other eminent literary characters, who warmly praised them. Their ex- 
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cellence, however, has received the long eulogium of near thirty years, during 
which they were read, and admired, and talked of, without a dissenting voice, 
to detract from the general admiration awarded to them. Their merit con¬ 
sists in a continual variety of incidents, and a delicate management of the plot, 
which holds the attention in a constant grasp, while the conversational charac¬ 
ter of the whole, and the charming vivacity of the dialogue, gives an agreeable 
relief to the entertainment we receive. 

They were written, as we are informed in the preface to the present edition, 
(by Harriet, the surviving sister,) by these gifted young ladies in the midst of the 
bustle and the turmoil of domestic charges—and it is a fine illustration of their 
characters, that, with such incentives to fame as the popularity of these tales 
held forth, they should, as Harriet feelingly expresses it, have supplied the 
place of a mother to a numerous family. 

The ‘ Canterbury Tales,’ in the present form, are an acquisition to our literal 
ture, for they will continue to be popular while ordinary passions hold their 
sway. 

Popular Essays on Naval Subjects, by the author of a ‘ Year in Spain.* 

New-York; George Dearborn. 

This little work, beautifully printed, in that attractive style which the enter¬ 
prise of this spirited publisher has so mainly contributed to introduce in our 
city, is a reprint of three articles on ‘ Ships, Navy, and Navigation,* famished 
by this deservedly popular writer, for the Encyclopedia Americana. It consists 
of a historical sketch of the three subjects above mentioned, written in an easy 
and graceful style; and the object of the publication, as is aptly termed in the 
preface, being ‘ to disinter the articles in question from the work of reference, 
in which, for some time, they have remained buried; and to place them in a 
convenient form before those who may be desirous of information on a subject 
of universal interest,* will be completely attained by the form in which they are 
reprinted. The preface contains some sensible and good-tempered remarks on 
the relative pay of the army and navy, well worthy the public attention. 


Alice Paulet, a Sequel to Sydenham, or Memoirs of a Man of the World, 

by the author of * Sydenham ;* 2 vols. Philadelphia* E. L. Carey & A. 

Hart 

We commence the perusal of Alice Paulet, with that zest of excited feeling 
which we feel conscious, from our acquaintance in the same quarter, will not be 
disappointed. We sit down, as to the banquet of a celebrated epicure, where 
we have formerly experienced an exquisite treat, and of which the goAt sdll 
Ibgers in our palates. 

Those who have read the fine novel, of which this is the condusicm, will 
hasten to make themselves master of these volumes, when we assure them 
that they are even superior to their predecessors. There are fewer characters 
introduced upon the stage, but they are finished with far superior care. That 
of Alice in particular, is every way worthy,of her hero, and her portrait is 
wrought with those fine and masterly touches which constitute the perfection 
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of patnUDg. The cold and superior philosophy of Sydenham, directing his 
manly feelings and accurate sensibility, is an achievement of the highest order 
m the realms of fiction. No novel that ever was published, for these volumes 
are but a part of the former work, has depended less upon incident to engage 
our attention, yet there are none which succeed more powerfully in interesting 
It And why? because the author of Sydenham has studied human nature 
in those minute recesses where other observers have never thought of looking, 
while he is not less master of its more prominent traits and bis characters 
have, therefore, that complete fidelity, and that reflected truth; which engage and 
delight us in the development of emotions which we have all a thousand times 
experienced, and which seem, in the beauty of their delineation, far less like fic¬ 
tion than like fact. It is this fine and pervading perfection which will make 
these novels be read with interest by the firmest mind, as well as the most frivo¬ 
lous, and which warrants us in assigning to the author the foremost rank among 
the fictitious writers of the day. 


The Book of My Lady, a Melange, by a Bachelor Knight. Philadelphia j 

Key & Biddle. 

‘ Here is song of war for knight,—Lay of love for lady bright,*—Tales of 
wonder for the curious—tales of peril for the brave, of olden time, for the 
so inclined, in a variety of style diversified as the subjects. There is rhap¬ 
sody for the warm, and sobriety for the sad. There is spirit for the gay, and 
poetry for the fair; romance and song, history and fiction, mingled, indeed, as 
he says himself, in a * Melangeyet which it becomes us to say is but a little 
delightful. 

We admire the spirit in which the book is written. It comes on us in ‘ this 
age of calculations,’ like a sunbeam from the days of Froissart. We like the 
chivalrous gallantry, the romantic devotion, the generous enthusiasm; all be¬ 
speak, not the cold respect of an economizing, calculating generation, but the 
h^;h, and to us congenial, feeling of some southern and sunny land, where 
hearts beat with a prouder and a loftier sympathy than in tliese colder climes. 

The ladies should all buy this book, or rather the gentlemen should all buy 
it for their respective favorites. They will take a pleasure when reading it, to 
think that it must have been written by one of those gallant spirits, who, had 
he lived in the days of the old romance would have broken a lance against 
every comer in defence of the peerless pretensions of his ovm ladye love. 


Bboad Gbins and Poetical Vaoabies, by Greorge Colman the younger. Phila¬ 
delphia; E. L. Carey & A. Hart. 

Colman was accounted by his contemporaries one of the greatest wits of bis 
age, and here are all his facetise congregated together in a variety, which will 
certainly, we have no doubt, succeed in producing a broad grin ; but we will 
not stake our critical acumen so far as to prophesy whether it will be a yawn 
or a laugh. At all events we would earnestly advise every one to buy the book, 
as, m these dolorous times, even the experiment is weU worth a trial 
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A Guide to an Irish Gentleman in his Search for a Religion, by the 
Rev. Mortimer O’SullivaD, Rector of Killigtnan. Philadelphia; Carey, Lea 
& Blanchard. 

The readiness with which, in this work, the gauntlet thrown down so cava¬ 
lierly to the whole Protestant church by Tom Moore, has been lifted, speaks 
well for the zeal of its champion; and the candor, fairness, and scrutinizing 
ability with which he has investigated the subject, speak not less warmly for 
bis cause. 

Though the author of Lalla Rookh is a more dexterous skirmisher with the 
rapier, he will scarcely be able to compete with his adversary in the use of the 
broadsword, the only weapon with which Mr. O'Sullivan is acquainted; the 
poet has disguised the unpalatable dose of his polemics with all the attractive 
graces his profession taught him so well how to assume. The divine lays 
down his doctrines with the homely conviction of one who believes that they 
require no other graces than their own; the one never forgets in his argument 
that he is an accomplished vnriter, the other never allows himself to think of any 
thing but his answer or defence. Where such is the character of the dispu¬ 
tants, it is easy to;see how the controversy will lie. The ‘ Irish gentleman’ 
will find numbers to accompany him on his travels; his * guide’ will be, for the 
most part, left to show the road to himself. 

0‘SulIivan’s ‘ guide,* nevertheless deserves and will repay a careful perusal. 
To an intimate acquaintance with his subject, which never finds him unpre¬ 
pared upon even the knottiest points of controversial divinity, he adds a clear 
and sound common sense, before which the quibbles of scholastic ingenuity are 
of no avail; and above all an earnest and evident desire to develop the truth, 
for the sake of truth alone, so that to those who have read Thomas Little's specious 
arguments upon religion, and have been dazzled by his showy erudition,—this 
book will be a faithful monitor, who should at least be heard before judgment is 
pronounced. 

Bailey’s Algebra.—Bakewell’s Philosophy.—Historical Class Book.— 
Popular Lessons in Astronomy.—Peter Parley’s Arithmetic.—Geogra¬ 
phical Copy Book. Boston; Carter, Hendee & Co. 

We have here a number of elementary works on education, all of which we 
consider extremely valuable for the care and attention with which they have 
been prepared, and for the great purpose they are intended to subserve. 

Bailey’s admirable Treatise on Algebra, renders that interesting and impor¬ 
tant branch of science by the happy simplicity of its directidns, plain to the 
meanest capacity. We consider the arrangement the author has adopted in 
compiling it, such as renders it decidedly the best of its class. 

Bakewell’s delightful ‘ Conversations,’ too, has been much improved by the 
judicious adaptation of questions for review, which must greatly facilitate the 
study of this interesting and much approved work. 

The Historical Class Book, is a work of higher pretensions, but of not less 
utility. It describes, in a felicitous juvenile style, the annals of the ancient 
world, on a new and comprehensive principle of dividing the world into difierent 
geographical squares, and in them describing the respective history ot each. It is 
accompanied by a neatly colored illustrative map, and we hope to see it follow¬ 
ed by another work, including modern nations on a similar plan. 
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Peter Parley is an okl gentleman, well known to American children, and has, 
we think, with his preltv cuts and agreeable questions, contrived to make him¬ 
self not less pleasant in his Aritlimetic, than he is in his magazine. 

The Outline Maps must prove exceedingly useful in learning chorography; 
and the diagrams in the ‘ Popular Lessons m Astronomy,’ alibrd the clearest 
view of the comparative size and importance of the heavenly bodies we have 
met with. 

Sketches and Eccentricities of Col. David Crockett. New-York; Haipen. 

We care as little whether this capital squib be a true and faithful memoir of the 
redoubted colonel, as the world does whether the streak of lightning he is report¬ 
ed to have outstripped, was beat by an inch or an ell. It matters not; the Dook 
will subserve its purpose, of giving a good humored and animated sketch of 
that nondescript, half-horse, and haU*-alligator genus, the Backwoodsmen— 
with their life, riots, exploits and escapes, and the want of that very sketch was 
a hiatus in the only indigenous literature we possess. The Wits of every coun¬ 
try have their butt; the English have their Irishman,with his 'bull^ blun¬ 
ders, botheration and blarney;’ the French have the Gascon, with his con¬ 
trasted points of magniloquence, and good-for-nothingness ; and without multi¬ 
plying examples, why should not we have the Backwoodsman, who can grin the 
bark of a tree, whip his weight in wild-cats, and whisper a little louder than 
the thunder. 

The tone of the book is such as no one can object to, and its execution such, 
as will cause many a roar of laughter, these long winter nights. 

The Magdalen and other Tales, by James Sheridan Knowles. Philadelphia, 
Carey, Lea & Blanchard. 

These charming tales, show that the author of the Hunchback, wields as 
mceful a pen in the lighter walks of literature, as be does a powerful one in 
me highest ranges of the Drama. They were originally published in the 
English Periodicals, and were well worth coUecting, being lively, powerful, 
affecting and entertaining. 

The Complete Works of Sir Walter Scott, with a biography and his last 

additions and illustrations, vol. 5. New-York, Conner & Cooke. 

This volume, the fellows of which we have successively announced as tney 
appeared, contains. The Talisman, Woodstock, The Highland Widow, Two 
Drovers, My Aunt Margaret’s Mirror, Tapestri^ Chamber, The Laird’s Jock, 
Fair Maid of Perth, Anne of Geirstien, Count Robert of Paris, Castle Dangerous, 
The Surgeon’s Daughter, and a glossary for all the novels. 

Thus then in four volumes^ we have complete, without abridgement or muti¬ 
lation, tlie entire series of those splendid fictions, which enchanted the world of 
letters during so many years, and which were originally published in Seventy- 
seven Octavo volumes, and sold in England for upwards of thirty gvineas. 

This unrivalled condensation may well be recorded as a wonder in the 
Typomphic art, and is, we believe, unequalled in any part of the world. It 
should be sent to De Israeli, for the next edition of his curiosities of literature. 

Lucia the Betrothed. —Is a novel translated by an accomplished young 
lady of this city, from the " Promessi Sposi,” of Manzoni, and now in the course 
of publication by Mr. Dearborn. This masterly production said to be the chef- 
d’oeuvre of that commanding genius, whose achievements in every department 
of literature have won him a foremost rank among the great names of his coun¬ 
try—^has been done into English, in a manner that renWts the highest honor 
Uj^n the gifted mind, which has attempted this congenial and grateful task. 
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©ttr last Slrttcle for rfoliteen hutiHreH amn thfrtiMthtee; 

os, 

THE WINDING UP OF THE FIRST YEAR OF THE KNICKERBOCKER! 

Containing tome thoughts with which it is hoped the readers of this Magazine will 
make themselves acquainted. 

LITTLE patience! Not the winding up, most 
gently astonished reader, of our whole concern, 
in a common acceptation of this greatly 
perverted term,—but a winding up in tlie true 
metaphorical sense,—(the phrase havingdoubt- 
less originated in the practice observed in the ' 
maiiageinent of our ancient time-keepers,) preparatory to our start¬ 
ing again with freshened powers and accelerated impetus, on the 
second year of our existence. 

And here, the thought strikes us, we cannot better effect our 
original intention in the enditing of this article, than by circum¬ 
stantially detailing unto thee, the particulars of a conversation which 
we lately held with a respected friend of ours, who happened to 
call at our domicile, and give us his most sage advice, at a time 
when our attention was engrossed in a more especial manner, (as 
might naturally have been expected at this critical period of its 
existence,) with the affairs of this, our favorite magazine. 

It may, perhaps, be necessary to inform thee, that our residence 
in this ancient city of Gotham, built after that substantial and ve¬ 
nerable fashion introduced by our ancestors from Amsterdaam, and 
one of the few remaining relics of a better age, which the inconti¬ 
nent taste for innovation of the present period has spared—^is 
built in a retired situation, and is peculiarly adapted, from its un¬ 
obtrusive appearance, and though in the midst of the city, from its 
secluded neighbourhood, for the residence of one of studious habits 
like ourselves. We do not choose more particularly to indi¬ 
cate its location, inasmuch as the gratification of the natural 
curiosity which such an intimation would occasion, would be sin¬ 
gularly at variance with the domestic and unambitious nature of 
our habits. 

However, it was in the evening of one of these latter days, being 
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fairly housed in our study, and having finished our customary 
smoke—lit our candle,—carefully brushed the specks and dust 
from the green baize which covers our table,—and arranged the 
books and papers for our nightly toil, with that scrupulous prepa¬ 
ratory care which we ever observe, and in which we resemble some 
other great men—that we heard, at the outer door, the gentle and 
well Imown, though seldom repeated knock of our respected friend 

and kinsman. Mynheer Von-, but we had almost trespassed 

on the injunction which he had laid on us, not to divulge his cog¬ 
nomen—and we will, therefore, designate him for the present after 
the fashion of eminent authorities, by the assumed name of Petrus 
Stuyvesant, the guardian saint of this our magazine, merely pre¬ 
mising that he is one of our most staid and valued acquaintances. 
With much alacrity we admitted him to our presence—and having 
disposed of his cocked hat and gold headed cane on a pin near the 
window, which we reserve for our own Sunday articles of a like 
description, w-e entreated him to be sealed, enjoining upon him 
for that purpose, to accept the single arm chair, which we appro¬ 
priate to our own especial use. To this, how^ever, he would by no 
means consent, but placing himself upon an ancient oaken stool, 
the only other seat we possess—entered with great kindness and 
familiarity into a conversation on the general topics of the day. 
After we had in this manner with much good feeling discussed a 
couple of pipes, we ventured to break to him the subject which 
had lain so largely on our thoughts, and to ask him his opinion as 
to the course which we had already pursued, and that which it 
would be the best for us to follow for the future, in the direction of 
our ever-at-heart and cherished Knickerbocker. 

‘ My friend,’ said he, drawing closer to the table and pushing 
the pile of books rather more from before him, ‘ This is a weighty 
subject, and one which is not less a matter of deep concern to me 
than to thyself. It will behoove us to speak upon it with all plain¬ 
ness and sincerity.’ 

We confess the serious tone in which he pronounced this ora¬ 
cular sentence awakened in us some sharp misgivings of an ap¬ 
proaching lecture—which, however, were presently dissipated by 
the kind manner in which he added—‘ Wot but that upon the 
whole, considering the difficulties you had to encounter—I, in a 
great measure, approve of your editorial conduct, which was al¬ 
together regulated by circumstances over which you had no con¬ 
trol—but that in a matter of such import, it is right that we mu¬ 
tually understand each other—’ 

‘ Certainly,’ said we, ‘ proceed.’ 

‘ Your Magazine then,’ continued he, ‘ has not been exactly what 
it was expected—I mean to say, you have not succeeded in revi- 
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ving that fine and peculiar spirit of literature, Avhich, in the days 
of * Lancelot LangslalT and others,’ used to tickle the town with 
arch, indeed, and waggish effusions—but which were still finely 
draw n, springing from, and indicative of, the society they so plea¬ 
santly pourtrayed, and which will remain to our literature and man¬ 
ners a memorial for ever, such as are now the recorded sayings 
of Sir Roger De Coverly and Will Honeycomb, to that of the lime 
of the Spectator. A literature which it was fondly hoped thy peri¬ 
odical would have been the means once more oi calling to exist¬ 
ence, but which, whether firom the altered character of the times— 
the catalepsis, perhaps total decease of the taste, or the want 
of a sufficient stimulus—still slumbers in the torpor which one 
great spirit found,—stirred into life and beauty—and left as it 
was before.’ 

‘ It is indeed to be deplored,’ returned we. ‘ Any one of llie 
causes you have mentioned, would be sufficient to account for the 
failure. The principal however will be found in the first. Tempora 
mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis. The fault certainly lies not in 
us, the tone of our society, the habits of our thinking, have been al¬ 
tered, men think now of generalities, where they did formerly of 
particulars. The horizon of society has been enlarged. Where 
we might a few years back have looked for a civic patronage with 
local objects and illustrations—^we must look now for a National— 
where the sphere was narrow before it has become vast,—from a 
circumscribed we have arisen to a grander destiny,—^with objects 
alike lofty, imposing, and magnificent.’ 

‘ The circumstances which led to the withdrawal of the editor, 
under whose auspices you started, militated against you, as far as 
regards the matter upon which I was discoursing.’ 

‘ Greatly—but not so essentially in that particular as you seem 
to imagine. With a fine taste, excellent understanding, and highly 
cultivated mind, that accomplished gentleman must have been an 
honor to any undertaking. Yet his knowledge of society was too 
extensive, his judgment far too accurate, to lead him into the ex¬ 
clusive path you have mentioned, and though he estimated that 
charming literature at its proper value, and would doubtless have 
cultivated it to a rational extent, his just perception, his enlarged 
ideas would have alike made him bend his whole energies into the 
very' path we have been pursuing—^would have led him, as the 
dearest object of his soul, to make the proud periodical he conducted 
—a focus for those diverging rays, which collected must form the 
clear and strong light of a National Literature. Such has been 
and such will be our purpose. If our progress has been slow and 
ineffective, it has been sure and steady; and as our means have en¬ 
larged it has been so uniformly accumulating in efficiency, that we 
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may now predict with the utmost confidence, our complete adapta¬ 
tion, and that in a shorter time than would be imagined, to all the 
mighty objects we have proposed.’ 

‘ I am constrained to admit,’ resumed our friend, with a serious 
yet satisfied countenance, and folding up as he spoke the corners 
of a sheet of blank paper which lay before him, as if a long train 
of previous ideas were vanishing out of his mind ; ‘ I must confess 
there is much truth, and great justice in what you have said. It 
is expedient, as well as right, that attention to a part should be 
merged in the interest of the whole. This is truly a great and a 
mighty people, and the task of catering to, and perhaps assisting 
to form, their literary taste, while it is a nobler, is likewise a far 
more splendid object than could be found in a more limited design. 
But even there, has not your course been liable to objection. Can 
you not be accused with justice, of filling your pages with the 
productions of ‘ names unknown,’ instead of adorning thy periodi¬ 
cal with the lucubrations of the mighty, the well established in our 
literature.’ 

‘ In that specious objection,’ resumed we, with a little warmth, 
‘ we can see but one of the greatest sources of our praise. As 
public confidence becomes established, as the world becomes con¬ 
vinced of our strength and our resolution—such assistance as you 
speak of will not be wanting in an abundant degree. Even now, 
and the boast will be incalculably increased, the Knickerbocker 
has been the means of bringing into the field greater and more nu¬ 
merous names, than any other periodical ever established in our 
country. But even were they absent;—is it not a noble lot to foster 
latent genius into life ? To encourage the young talent of the coun¬ 
try ? and to be a ready and convenient channel into which every 
little rill of mind may pour its tributary stream, and thus preserve 
that, in freshness and beauty, which would be otherwise dissipated 
and lost for ever. In this respect, at least, my worthy friend, you must 
turn your objection into praise, and acknowledge that our course 
has been the best. Proud of the co-operation of our greatest names 
—^yet ever holding out the hand of encouragement to the timid, the 
reserved, the unknown.’ 

‘ Certainly,’ replied he, * you have made a good case out, and 
now upon reflection, perhaps, the remark was a little cynical. But 
I was doubtless swerved by the influence such names exert upon 
opinion.’ 

We answered him with enthusiasm—* and is not the starry gar¬ 
land of the Knickerbocker rich even in such names as you have 
mentioned ?—Have we not had the polished song of Bryant—the 
graceful wit of Paulding—the nervous and noble lay of our 
own Sigourney.’ 
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‘ True,’ said he, interrupting us, that ‘ Indian Names,’ was one 
of a thousand, full of proud feeling, and of lofty thought, fit accom¬ 
paniment to the everlasting roar of our Susquehannah’s and our 
Niagara’s, and worthy to be pealed by the last of his race, in his 
war-dress from the eternal peaks of our AUeganies. It alone were 
enough to redeem a volume.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said we, well pleased to see him roused. ‘ Thy enthu¬ 
siasm is in excellent place. But have we not likewise the clrarm- 

ing good nature of Miss Gould, and-But to what purpose need 

we recount over a long list of well known names, whose contribu¬ 
tions have graced our pages. Though we have little, little, as yet to 
boast of, we have achieved enough to show a fact, long disputed or 
denied, that even a magazine may be a medium of embodying the 
scattered efforts of all the great minds of our country, where, how¬ 
ever dissimilar, disconnected, and infinitely varied., they may be 
concentrated in a imion which will long remain to amuse, instruct, 
or to delight. But we even attach still more value to our periodi¬ 
cal as a medium of bringing before the public the best efforts of 
that ‘ unrepresented class,’ in the republic of letters, whose genius 
or whose powers are too often neglected, because untested and un¬ 
known, of these you must confess our pages have given some 
highly favorable specimens.’ 

‘ Yes, you had some very sweet poetry in ‘ the Land of Dreams,’ 
from E. C. Linden, from whose genius, if cultivated, much maybe 
hoped, and many readable tales and papers, which, upon the whole, 
may pass muster exceedingly well, among the pages of a periodi¬ 
cal—^many of your lighter pieces indeed are creditable in the ex¬ 
treme, among others the ‘ Falls of Mongaup,’ full of spirit, energy, 
and a just perception of poetical power, which give to the descrip¬ 
tion an effect equal to the subject.’ 

‘ They were indeed very fine, and we hope for many contribu¬ 
tions from the same gifted pen; but of all such pieces there is one 
of an excellence rarely to be met with in magazines;—^we mean 
those touching and finely poetical verses, the ‘ Bride,’ which for 
pathos, beauty, or feeling, may well be called one of the brightest 
gems of occasional poetry ever published in the country.’ 

‘ They were generally admitted to be such, and their praise 
cannot be suspected, coming even from you.’ 

‘ Friend,’ said we, ‘ at such a time as this, when winding up the 
affairs of our first twelve months, it is but right to enumerate and 
place for your special approbation any of our varied contributions, 
which particularly please us—and even were we to publish this, 
our conversation, as our faculty of memory would easily enable us 
to do, it would serve a very useful end, and would be answering 
the same purpose for us, as the ‘ Nodes Ambrosianae’ do for 
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our renowned brother, and trusty cousin, Elackwood, forming 
light and amusing dramas, where the merits of old Christopher’s 
favorite contributers and their articles are introduced to his readers 
with that particular praise which they deserve.’ 

‘ To the practice, in such a publication as this, there can be no 
possible objection. But I liave not seen any inappetency on the 
part of the public to appreciate your merit when it was apparent.’ 

‘There,’ replied we, ‘indeed you are most unquestionably right. 
Perhaps no enterprise of lliis kind, ever attempted in our country, 
has been more largely indebted to the warm juirtiality, with which 
the public favoured us from the V(*rv commencenif nt of our career. 
We were welcomed into the world with smiles of encouragement. 
It was a gladsome sii:ht, never before so gloriously witnessed In 
the annals of ptiblishing, to see, the moment the magic name of 
Knickerbocker was announcaxl, and New-Yorkers became cer¬ 
tain they would have a magazine of their own, how they crowded 
lo fill up the subscription list,—how carriages, stanhopes, wagons, 
sleighs, sulkies and sociables, all drove up to 219 Broadway— 
their inmates eager to have their names in the Livre d’er, which 
soon contained a prouder and a nobler list, than the celebrated 
scroll of the Venetian’s heraldry. Never bookseller held such 
a levee as did Pealmdy Co., day after day, when the young, 
the old, the merchant, the tradt'sman, the bright-eyed, the lovely- 
formed, thronged their establishment, all anxious, ere it made 
Its appearance in the world, to act as sponsors to the expected, 
the desired, the waited for,—'J'he Kmi kerrocker, —heir lo 
all the hopes, the wishes, the })roud-feelings of Gotham,—and 
when, like Minerva from the skull of Jupiter, it came ready 
armed into the field,—how' month after month they loved to watch 
its appearance, how they pardoned its infant errors—how, with all 
the partiality of a father for his favorite child, they excused its de¬ 
ficiencies, they lauded its merits, in the generous hope of ulterior 
improvement.—Indeed, my fricuid, you may well say, the public, 
the honored public stood our friend, and proporiionably bound are 
wx, now that w e arc approaching adolescence, and our form is ac¬ 
quiring vigor, our bones firmness, and our sinews strength, to repay 
with increased energyq w ith greater exertions, w ith an undeviating 
anxiety’' for improvement, that noble and unwavering confidence, 
with which they lionoured us, in spite of calumny and opposition, 
publisher’s peccadilloes, indiscreet friends, and open enemies.’ 

‘ TrulyV our vi^iter, ‘thou hast drawn an animated picture, 
and it delights me to see, that, even already, the ends of thy maga¬ 
zine’s existence have been, in some measure, fulfilled. Already 
the literary community'- look up lo it as an organ of criticism. The 
press multiplies your articles, your tales, your poetry, to the utter- 
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most parts of our union. The critical journals of England notice 
it in handsome terms—and some of its articles have been reprint¬ 
ed there, with many commendations; my greater communion with 
the world, gives me to see more of such things than thee, and it 
must certainly glad thy feelings to be acquainted with them.’ 

‘ It does ; and another convincing proof,’ added we, ‘ of our suc¬ 
cess, will be found in that quickening of the public spirit, which is 
ever attendant upon prosperous enterprise. For years before we 
started. New-York had no periodical of the kind. Now, called into 
trial by the eclat of the Knickerbocker’s triumph, we have Four, 
not to mention others in embryo or in rumor. Again, what a re- 
viviscence of old associations. The days of Diedrich’s undoubted 
history seem to have returned. We have Knickerbocker steeds, 
Knickerbocker stages, Knickerbocker yachts. If a w itling endiles 
a paragraph for the newspaper, he signs himself by our venerated 
and popular cognomen. We see the placid and cocked-hat-sur¬ 
mounted face of the renowned historian, swinging on the tavern 
post, and we hear of Knickerbocker at the fire-side, in the steam¬ 
boat, on the road. The very name speaks proudly to old remi¬ 
niscences, and while the memory of ancient customs and of the 
times of the renowned Stiiyvesant and Von Twiller shall exist, our 
undertaking will not want a friend.’ 

‘True,’ returned our venerable acquaintance, adjusting his queue 
and resting his head between his hands, and his elbows upon the 
table, so as he might look at us with an air of greater determina¬ 
tion, ‘True, such feelings have their sway, and such predilections 
for any favorite, are always of some force. But,’—here, though 
he is naturally benevolent, his brows became knit, and his gaze at 
us across the table was concentrated into something very like a 
frown, “ you must not calculate too much on the forbearance or 
the indulgence it wdll create.’ 

With much pride and satisfaction we replied to him, ‘Although 
the possession of Knickerbocker as a name, were it nothing else 
than its unapproachable singularity, is a tower of exceeding 
strength; still its abstract charm never has entered for a moment 
into our calculations for tlie public favor. No, like a stately bark, 
well-manned and seaworthy, w^e commenced our voyage. Though 
difficulties were so rife, that no insurance could be effected; though 
friends feared, and foes foretold our shipwreck; though quick¬ 
sands and rocks were to be encountered in our path; though there 
was storm in the sky, and danger in the wave, a head-wind, and a 
lee shore, with breakers roaring ominously for our destruction, 
still, with sails trimmed and pennon fluttering proudly from our mast, 
we made way against every opposition, and steered, at length, 
safely and prosperously into harbor. In like manner, sdmu- 
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lated by our success, and experienced by our dangers, we will re¬ 
commence our voyage under the happiest auspices for successful 
issue; trusting solely to a strong bark, a careful pilot, and a gallant 
crew, for our safety, we will recommit ourselves to the waters,— 
and who will dare to say now, that we will not reach the port V 

‘ Certainly,’ said our friend, his countenance having resumed its 
usual benevolent expression, ‘ you are warranted to hold such lan¬ 
guage; success and experience alike inspire confidence, and, in a 
case like yours, where diflSculties conquered by experience be¬ 
come so much available knowledge, we have every reason to hope 
for the best results, and as the bear is said to lick her cubs into 
shape, so the knowledge and the power acquired by surmounted 
obstacles, will doubtless gradually mature your undertaking into the 
full measure of your wishes, the formation of an indigenous and 
National Periodical. Improvement is certainly the consequence 
of experience.’ 

‘In our case peculiarly so. The fulfilment of that design of our 
heart, to the full extent we contemplated, could hardly have been 
expected or accomplished in so short a time. Now, with increased 
stability, and increased means, we will also have a vastly augment¬ 
ed power. We can be better able to estimate, and to satisfy, that 
subtile essence of the public taste, which regulates all such desti¬ 
nies as ours. Our means of procuring new and interesting sup¬ 
plies for its Ratification, will be more abundant and more select. 
The first writers in America, knowing our intentions, and confident 
in our flourishing condition, will be proud to assist us with their 
talents and their influence ; a thousand concurring circumstances 
before unavailable, will tend to give efficiency to our views. Yes, 
our friend, Rome was not built in a day, nor can a periodical be 
stamped with the spirit of a People in the early moments of its 
existence. Createci by its want, and controlled by the necessity 
which called us into being, we will month after month be more 
and more assimilated to that bright paragon of our own idea, 
lower than which we will not rest our hopes. First in the field, 
we will preserve, with the good will, the advantage of our primo¬ 
geniture, and we will be first in spirit, in energy, in enterprise; run¬ 
ning with our contemporaries the generous race of public emula¬ 
tion, and outstripping all in the anxiety to excel. Can we doubt of 
success ? Can we doubt the continuance of that encouragement and 
applause with which the community have delighted to honor their 
own mirror, and their own creation ? Perish the thought^—and proud 
in the cheering consciousness of the reverse, we will maintain our 
object, we will persevere in our course, and trust to fortune and our 
own good efforts for the result,’ 

Somewhat roused by our animation, or our theme, our friend 
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raised himself from the posture in which he had placed himself. 
Some new idea had evidently struck him, his queue became point¬ 
ed in a manner peculiarly indicative of excitement, his face assum¬ 
ed an expression of eager earnestness, and he placed the finger of 
his left, across the palm of his right hand, in emphatic preparation, 
we leaned forward upon our knuckles, in boding anxiety, to know 
what new light had flashed upon his mind, and half afraid of some 
crushing objection—but just as the laboring sentiment was about 
to be given birth, our candle, long flickering in its socket, yet by 
both unheeded in the deep interest of our conversation, went sud¬ 
denly out,—but by its expiring glimmer, we got a view of the ex¬ 
pression of his countenance, which occasioned in us no regret, for 
either the loss of his speech, or the profound darkne.ss wdiich 
ensued- 

It must have been an expression of regret, that the illustrious 
editor of ‘Knickerbocker’s History’ had not honored this work 
(the greatest compliment which America ever paid to his genius) 
by any immediate contributions from his pen. But any feeling of 
neglect on our part was overcome by the consciousness that our 
whole undertaking, receives its lustre from his name — ■ 

* Lector si Monurnentum queerU circumspice.* 

And now indulgent reader—having unfolded to thee in this cir¬ 
cumstantial conversation, our views, our hopes, our wishes, we 
take leave of thee with our honest thanks for thy encouraging 
company, during the first year of our existence, now, how happily 
terminated. Our intercourse has been so gentle and so mutually 
pleasing, that we feel for thee all the kindly feelings of an old ac¬ 
quaintance—and'in every hope of having our further intimacy ri¬ 
pened into indissoluble friendship,—we take leave of thee until 
another year shall have dawned upon us both, and wish thee all the 
compliments of the season and ‘ Good night.’ 



Jolin U. Turaey’s SUreoiyp« and Prlnu 
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